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THE KING’S DAUGHTER AS A HOSPITAL NURSE: PRINCESS MARY IN HER UNIFORM AS a _ 
recently began a course of practical nursing at the Hosoital for Sir, a.,,..- . . ORM AS A PROBATIONER. 


n C^eat e< Ormon ( I >e fr n 3 C .° UrSe ° f praCl:caI " Uf sing at the Hospital for Sick 
conssts of wa H- rCet ’ WherC ShC arranged to al,end on two mornings a week. 
In he\t,rd ‘ n w an a dfeSSing lHC tabieS a0d ha)ping in ** care of older 
' ^ter hef^t 3 .^' where .^ is « ^u, y , her portrait hangs over a 
e s to qualify as a fully trained nurse, just as Princess 


Arthur of Connaught is doing at St Marv’s i> • 

certificates of proficiency in home-nursing and first a/d ** highfSt 

is Commandant of the Buckin e ham P„a c e y„ ltln . M pZJ" ”**• sl ” 

uniform Princess Mary was present with the Kine La n ° , " hwr ’"- ,n *« V.AD. 

r:r ke " ,f Buckine ' , " n p,ia " <>n ju ™*»■ 
















VERY SUCCESSFUL IN RECENT FIGHTING ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
FRENCH TANKS IN THEIR CANTONMENT. 


SAFE-GUARDING FRENCH WORKS OF ART AT COMPlfcGNE : TICKETING 
STATUES AND PICTURES FROM NEIGHBOURING VILLAGES. 


AMERICAN TROOPS HONOURED BY THE FRENCH : GENERAL PASSAt 
DECORATING THE COLOURS OF THE 104TH REGIMENT, U.S. ARMY. 


LONO 


:hnmcnt matov mnvi<;S. 


WITH HIS MESSAGE THAT BROUGHT HELP TO A BRITISH AIRMAN IN DISTRESS AT SEA 
A CLEVER MESSENGER-PIGEON. 


THE GROUND END OF A SEARCHu 
ON THE * 


The new French light Tanks, like our own "Whippets,” have proved very efficient, and have done valuable service in recent actions on the Western Front, as in the brilliant French 
local offensive at Cutry. In appearance these small French Tanks, each with a crew of two, arc more of the motor-car type than their larger predecessors, though, like them, they 

have caterpillar wheels. A driver-mechanic sits in front, completely enclosed by armoured protection, with narrow eye-slits in the casing. The gunner, armed with gun or 

machine-gun, is installed in a central turret which revolves. The Tank itself, which weighs 6} tons, can turn on its own centre as a pivot The decoration of the colours of an 

American regiment — the 104th —with the French Croix de Guerre was a notable event, as showing the high esteem in which the troops of the United States are held by their 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T HE most sensational thing in the last great 
speech from the German governing group 
was a touch of modesty. It was the fact that 
Kuhlmann admitted a doubt about when the war 
would end, and even possibly about how it would 
end! None of us are likely to be much impressed 
with his version of how it began. The present 
Prussian fashion seems to be to fix the blame on 
the Government of the Tsar—possibly because the 
Tsar cannot reply. We may call it the end of the 
war in both senses. For those who speak thus 
are vague about the end in the sense of the con¬ 
clusion ; * and also vague about the end in the 
sense of the purpose and the aim. Yet they illus¬ 
trate a very important ttuth about the relation of 
the realities we have to face to the ideal for which 
we face them. 


and Berlin. The common sense of such things is 
weaiisomdy simple. There are realms in which 
ideas and force rule resp?ctively and separately ; 
but ideas cannot expel force from its own realm 
except by enterin' that realm. The limitations of 
force are that it cannot prevent an idea from 
being an idea, but it can prevent it from being 
a fact. An idea may be ‘‘in the saddle ” of its 


and revolt as from external intervention and 
invasion. But exactly what complain of in a 
man li*e the editor of the Nation is that he founds 
his foreign policy on half this idea and not the whole 
of it If he were a complete person he would be 
at lea >t a Quaker, and at best an Anarchist. As 
it is he goes a certain way with the war, and then 
stops because he discovers that it is a war. Thus, 
in the passage with which I am now concerned, 
he really does not attempt to deny that the full 
establishment of a fret Poland is just—that is, 
that it is the ideal which would be in the saddle 
if ideals were really in the saddle. Then he 
confronts the fact of force : and it is the ideal 
that has to find its limitations—" Germany will 
not give this Poland ; it must be torn from her. 
Millions of boys, etc." 


Germany certainly will not give what she 
ought to give—that is why we li« open to be at 
war with Germany, being at war * ith anything 
is a horrible business, because millions of troys 
have to suffer for it. But are we or are we not to 
deduce from this that justice is not to be sought 
save from those who will give it ? If so let us 
say so at the start and save ourselves from 
sacrificing a hundred boys, or ten boys, oi one 
boy. Are we to surrender because the sacrii ce 
must be indefinite? If so, let us surrender before 
the battle, and not half-way through it. These 
truisms apply, of course, quite as much to any 
ideal the Nation does desire as to that united 
Poland which it possibly is doubtful in desiring. 
Whatever it is that anybody wants—a World 
State, or a Socialist State, or a League of Nations, 
or an international obliteration of nations---it 
might be necessary to fight for it in order to get 
it, and it would depend on unknown powers how 
long it was necessary to fight. The logical position 
is that of the man who will not fight at all to 
realise his ideal, because he is quite content with 
it as an ideal. In no case 
can he possibly tell how 
much trouble it will be to 
make it a reality. There 
may be something at once 
tough and intangible, upon 
its own plane, about pas¬ 
sive resistance. But there 
is nothing whatev er to hope 
or fear from partial re¬ 
sistance. The Bolshevik 
leaders might have been 
impressive if they had been 
impotent. They might have 
been madmen, but they 
would still have been mar¬ 
tyrs ; and it is true that the 
laurel crown of the con¬ 
queror can never eclipse the 
thorny crown of the mar¬ 
tyr. But the Nation did 
not offer the Bolsheviks to 
us as martyrs, but as a sort 
of mesmerists. They were 
represented as men who by 
some mysterious will power 
would do the work of armies 
without armies. The Petro- 
grad idealist was not put 
forward as a Christian 
martyr who would prove 
his faith by being eaten by lions, but as a lion- 
tamer who would prevent the lions from eating 
him. This is the compromise between consistent 
militancy and consistent martyrdom which the 
Nation really asked us to believe in; and this is 
the compromise that has collapsed. 


It may be stated thus—that the mo r e definite 
is our ideal the more indefinite, in the sense of 
infinite, must be our patience. You can define 
how long you will work, if you will be content wfith 
anything you can get in that time. You cannot 
define how' long you will work, if you have defined 
w'hat you are woiking for. The Allies are not 
working by time-work, but by piece-w'ork. If we 
hail to name a piece o< work as typical, we might 
well take Poland —a piece which should be tlieir 
misterpiece. If Poland can be restored in free¬ 
dom and fulness, it will be a model of the sort of 
ideal for which men must work and w'ait—not 
because the ideal is vague, but because it is precise. 


BRITISH MOTOR TRANSPORT WORK IN FRANCE : IN A STORE 
FOR THE ISSUING OF PARTS.- [Official Photograph.) 


To restore Poland is just, it is expedient—-but 
it is not easy. It will save Euiope ; it will save 
England ; it is right on every selfish and unselfish 
calculation except the bare calculation of the war 
only lasting a certain number of days. If there 
be any truth in the ethical eloquence vve have all 
heard from our youth upwards about effort, about 
enthusiasm, about striving for the ideal or follow¬ 
ing the gleam, here is a 
concrete and cogent case —, .— 
to inspire the labours and wiur 

sacrifices that lie before -us. 


own winged Pegasus in the clouds above, but it 
does not, as such, prevent some thousands of Uhlan 
cavalry going wherever they like in the plains 
below. If it does not matter where the Uhlans go 
in reality, so long as the ideal remains as an ideal— 
w hy, that makes a perfectly logical ba c is for pacifism 
and many other things. That is the position of 


Meanwhile, 1 must con¬ 
gratulate the Nation on 
having discovered, after 
four years of war, what the 
wsar is all about. The very 
able writers on that periodi¬ 
cal have offered us various 
solutions as being idealistic 
solutions—or at least more 
idealistic than our own. 
When Lenin and Trotsky 
had deliberately destroyed 
the army of their own 
country—if they have any 
country—and then gone out 
to parley with the victorious 
armies of Prussianism with 
little pieces of paper in their 
hands, the Nation attributed 
to them not only 


a super¬ 
natural perfection, but a 
sort of supernatural power. 

These two or three wander¬ 
ing Jew's were not only 
to defy Prussianism like 
martyrs, but to dictate 
to it like masters. “ Ideas are in the saddle,” 
wrote the editor of the Nation, " and force will 
find its limitations.” I should like to have his 
subsequent opinion about what ideas are now in 
th? saddle in Roumania or Ukrainia, and w’hat 
limitations have been found to the force of Potsdam 


BRITISH MOTOR TRANSPORT WORK IN FRANCE : SALVED MUD-GUARDS AND BONNETS 


FOR RENOVATION AND REISSUE .—'Official P 


the Thibetan monk, of the Oriental hermit who 
looks with indifference at W'ave after w'ave of 
Oriental conquest and enslavement—and a very 
logical position too. It is not a very promising 
position for the editor of a Radical paper, for it 
implies abstinence as much from internal reform 
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ROYAL CEREMONIALS IN THE OPEN: AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Photograi 


Illustrations Bureau. 


AN OPEN-AIR INVESTITURE BY THE KING ONE OF A SERIES AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE : THE SCENE IN THE QUADRANGLE DURING THE CEREMONY 


THE WOMEN WAR-WORKERS’ “ SILVER WEDDING ” PROCESSION : SECTIONS DRAWN UP BEFORE THE KING AND QUEEN AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
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BASE-BALL-HOW IT IS PLAYED. 0 By Frederic COLEMAN. 


T HE American game of base-ball is a fascinating 
game to watch, whether or not the spectator 
is an expert. Its great charm lies first in the 
rapidity of the game, the action in which is con¬ 
tinuous. When the game begins, the nine players 
of the team that has ” taken the field ” are placed 
in various positions from which they can most 
easily co-operate in fielding the ball should the 
batter, or striker, succeed in hitting it. The 
positions of the fielding team are stereotyped. 
This is due to the “ diamond,” on which the game 
is played. At one of the angles of the diamond 
is what is called " home base,” or ” the home 
plate.” Home base consists of a white rubber 
square, twelve inches in diameter. 

From home base one of the sides of the diamond, 
which are ninety feet in length, leads to the right 
to ” first base,” situated at the next angle. Still 
oh, another ninety feet, lies ” second base,” in the 
angle of the diamond that is opposite to home base. 
The fourth angle, across the diamond from first 
base, is marked by ” third base.” Thus the player 
who runs from home base past first, second, and 
third, and back to the home plate, makes the 
circuit. The completion of that round of the 
bases, and the successful crossing of the home 


base thereafter, without having been ” put 
out ” during the progress of the circuit, is the 
object of each player, for each such circuit 
scores one run, or tally. 

Just as the batter’s great object is to make a 
” run ” for his side and increase its score, so each 
of the nine men of the fielding team strive to pre¬ 
vent him from doing so, by endeavouring to ” put 
him out ” before he reaches the home plate and 
safety. There lies the charm of base-ball— 
nothing scores save the final success of crossing 
the home plate. 

The game commences with the “ pitcher,” a 
player corresponding to the bowler in cricket, in 
his position in the centre of the diamond. He 
faces home base, beside which stands the batter—- 
a member of the opposing team, which has the 
first turn, or ” innings.” The pitcher throws the 
ball with lightning speed, so that it passes over 
the horn? plate. The batter strives to hit the ball. 
If it passes him, the ” catcher ” (a player of the 
fielding team) catches it and throws it back 
to the pitcher for another delivery. Every ball 
thrown by the pitcher is accounted for. If the 
ball goes over the foot-square plate, above the 


batter's knee and below his shoulder, whether or 
not the batter strikes at it, it is called a " strike.” 
Should the pitcher throw wide, or too high or too 
low, and the batter refrains from striking at it, it 
is called a ” ball.” Three ” strikes,” and the ball 
not hit. puts the batter ” out.” Four ” balls ” 
gives the batter first base. If the batter hits the 
ball before three strikes or four balls are called, 
he runs for first base. Should the ball be caught 
before it touches the ground, the batter is out. 
If it is not caught, a fielder must stop it and 
throw it to first base so quickly that it arrives 
in the hands of the ” first baseman ” before the 
running batsman has succeeded in reaching 
the base. If the runner gets there first, he is 
” safe.” If the ball gets to the baseman first, 
the runner is ” out.” 

During the runner’s progress the fielders will 
try to catch him off one of the bases. If a player 
among the fielders touches a runner with the ball 
when the runner is off a base, he is “ out.” No 
two runners can occupy the same base simul¬ 
taneously. Three men ” out ” retires the batting 
side, which then takes the field. Each team has 
nine batting ” innings,” and more, if the ninth 
finds the score a tie. 


MORE ABOUT THE FRENCH FIGHTING POETS. 


A LL French war-poetry has a characteristic 
which serves to remind us that France is 
the oldest and most seasoned of the fighting 
nations. To the average Englishman war on the 
grand scale is a strange and unnatural phase of 
national life ; even now, after nearly four years 
of an all-in struggle, he hardly realises that he 
is merely the subject of one of Nature’s august 
experiments. He cannot see the naturalness of 
it all. as the average Frenchman does, whose 
Republic has been shaped to its present form by 
two thousand years of incessant warfare. Here 
and there, in a letter from the trenches, we find 
one of our fighting men dwelling upon the sad. 
glad truth that war is a natural thing and in¬ 
evitable. ” These things are natural,” wrote the 
late Ivor Campbell, a Stevenson in becoming, who 
fell in Mesopotamia. ” I suppose we have been 
fighting a thousand thousand years to a thousand 
years’ peace ; hence the beauty of the scene and 
action as a whole—that beauty defined as some¬ 
thing strange, rarefied ; our deep passions made 
lawful and evident; our desires made acceptable ; 
our direction straight.” 

Yet to most of our soldier-poets these things 
appear unnatural, unusual, unhuman, and that is 


why their war-poems are so utterly unlike those 
which come from time to time from the French 
lines, and are so often inspired by a shining 
certainty that Frenchmen, after all, were expressly 
created to die for ” la douce France.” War is as 
much a process of Nature as Love to all French 
poets, soldiers or civilians ; and that is why 
Allard-Meeus and his fellow-cadets at fit. C'yr 
made a vow, at the beginning of the present 
dispensation, never to go into action except they 
were attired as bridegrooms at a military wedding, 
wearing white gloves and having their lu'pis 
adorned with the casoar, or red-and-white dress- 
plume. And that is why the songs of the French 
fighting poets are so often a combination, in¬ 
credible to English readers, of quiet nature-poetry 
and ceremonial rhetoric. 

This characteristic is as evident in the songs of 
Paul Deroulede, Theodore Botrcl, Paul Fort, and 
other non-combatant poets as in the verse written 
at the front. It is conspicuous in the contribu¬ 
tions of Mme. de Noailles (that undaunted daughter 
of desires), Edmond Rostand, and other famous 
authors, to the little trench-journals in which the 
merits of the " 75 " or of the bayonet or of a big 
uncle of a howitzer are celebrated by less skilful 


<►> By E. B. OSBORN. 

pens. The first two lines from a sonnet by Jacques 
dc Choudens, who travelled from Haiti to join up— 
Torres, fleuves, forets, 6 puissances occultcs, 

C’est votre &me qui bat au bleu de nos poignets— 
inspire a thought of devotion to the sacred soil 
which is always recurring in the poetry of the 
trenches. The ceremonial aspect of all this verse 
is conveyed in phrases and whole lines which seem 
to have been pilfered from Beranger and his con¬ 
temporaries. But it is the thrilling note of 
righteous hatred which strikes one most in the 
later pieces. The “ bonne humeur bienfaisante ” 
of the young officers of 1914 and 1915 (not one 
in fifty is left) has passed away; it could not 
survive the spectacle of the German’s bestial 
brutality. We are startled to read in an English 
soldier’s book of verse the grim warning— 

Never trust a German until he’s stiff and dead ; 

Then chloride-of-lime him, and be careful where you 
tread. 

But this grim reflection is gentle, genial, in com¬ 
parison with some of the unpublished poems I have 
seen in which tire French fighting poets see them¬ 
selves executing judgment across the Rhine. These 
do not merely preach the ” Revanche.” They are 
the Revenge itself. 


AMERICA’S TRANSPORT MIRACLE. By ARCHIBALD HURD. 


M R. BAKER, the Secretary for War in the 
United States, stated the other day that 
9*0,000 Americans had already been landed in 
France. Of course, they are not all combatants, 
because an army must have many men behind the 
line. But, whether actual fighters or supporters 
of the fighters, does not affect the marvellous 
character of the miracle which America is perform¬ 
ing. It may be we ought to speak of two miracles, 
for the raising of the army was in itself a remark¬ 
able achievement. But its growth is nothing like 
as marvellous as the rate at which it has been 
transported to Europe since the German offensive 
began in March last. 

An army is not a mere matter of officers and 
men ; it must be provided with heavy guns and 
light guns, horses and mules, motor-cars, wagons 
and carts, and an enormous mass of paraphernalia 
of one kind and another, quite apart from aero¬ 
planes, ammunition, and stores. It has always 
been calculated that every soldier carried by sea 
requires about five tons of shipping. Perhaps that 
statement conveys some idea of the wonderful 
character of the achievement of the United States, 
supported, of course, by every assistance which 
we could give. Behind this transport movement 


there has been one of the most perfect schemes of 
organisation ever devised. The ships had to be 
suitable for the army, and arrangements had to be 
made to ensure that when each batch of troops 
reached its selected port the ships would be ready 
to embark them. 

But that is only one aspect of this triumph. 
While the transport movement has been proceed¬ 
ing day by day and night by night, the Germans 
have been attempting to ruin it. They have sent 
out every available submarine, in the hope of sink¬ 
ing the ships and drowning the troops. The 
leaders of the German Navy early last year gave 
what amounted to an undertaking to the German 
people that, even if the Americans raised an army, 
the submarines would prevent that army reaching 
the Western front. There is evidence to show 
that every effort has been made to keep, at any 
rate, that pledge. Ruthless warfare has been waged 
on these transports by the enemy. We have heard 
little about it, but during the past three months or 
so the enemy has been waging great defensive 
operations in the Atlantic and in the Channel. 
The most skilled submarine commanders have 
been doing their best to impede the transport 
movement; but the measures taken by the 


British and American Fleets, working in the most 
cordial co-operation, have resulted in the decisive 
defeat of the enemy. But when the first transport 
left America no one could be sure of success, and 
so. looking back, we may well pay a tribute to the 
courage of the American troops who set forth across 
the Atlantic to face unfamiliar and deadly perils. 

And now that the American Army in France 
is passing the million mark, it may be well to 
remember that it is one thing to transport an army 
and quite another thing to maintain its supplies. 
An army needs an enormous volume of shipping 
always at its disposal after it has disembarked. 
When a maritime Power lands troops it gives 
hostages to the enemy. That is what the Americans 
have done with open eyes. They know very well 
that they must maintain a stream of shipping 
across the Atlantic in face of the enemy’s sub¬ 
marines. They have not been afraid to confront 
this responsibility, though it is greater than that 
which any country has before accepted. The 
Allies welcomed America’s intervention in the war, 
but the feelings which it aroused in anticipation 
of the movement of troops will be overshadowed 
by the wonder which will be excited when the full 
story of this transportation movement can be told. 
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GALLANT DEFENDERS OF “LA PATRIE”: FRENCH SOLDIERS IN ACTION. 


gallant armies of France continue to put up a splendid fight against the invaders of 
ir country. Our photograph, taken by a combatant during action, is typical of the 
^bons under which the individual French soldier fights. The man standing on the 
: 0 ° th *. I,tt,€ Brou P is firing his machine-rifle at the enemy advancing through a field 
- behind him lies the corpse of a German—one of those killed in the first 

the enemy s attack which had been repulsed. In spite of the advances which 


the Germans’ preponderance of numbers enabled them to make earlier in the year, the 
French are fighting with unbroken courage, and their spirit is as dauntless as ever, for 
they know that time is on the side of the Allies, and that every day brings nearer the 
turn of the tide. Nor are they always on the defensive. Of their recent victory seutb 
of the Aisne, which brought in 1200 prisoners, Mr. G. H. Perris writes : “The troops who 
achieved the success midway between Villers-Cotterets and Soissons are in high fettle. 


war amid the cornfields of France.- a french soldier with a machine-rifle sweeping the courcelles-tronquoy road— 

WITH THE BODY OF A DEAD GERMAN BEHIND HIM. 





















j LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE WEDDING BREAKFAST: * 
j PRINCE OF WALES (KING EDWARD VIL) THROWING RICE INTO THE CARRIE 


IN THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES'S : QUEEN VICTORIA CONGRATULATING 
THE BRIDE AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


THE MARLBOROUGH HOUSE GARDEN - PS 
QUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING THE GUESTS, 


AT THE OPERA, AT THE ROYAL WEDDING PERFORMANCE OF GOUNOD’S 
“ R 0 M £0 ET JULIETTE," ON JULY 4. 1893 : THE ROYAL BOX. 
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JULY 6, 1893-1918-THE SILVER WEDDING 

Illustrations Nos. i to 6, Drawings by •* Illustrate 


July 6 is the Silver Wedding Day of King George and Queen Mary, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the auspicious event of 1893, and their Majesties are attending a Special S 2 
Wedding Service at St Paul’s. In the illustrations on this page, we reproduce royal wedding-day incidents and scenes from “The Illustrated London News” of July 1893. In the ® 
the personages are, reading from left to right the King (then Duke of York) ; the Queen (then Princess May) ; the present Grand Duke of Hesse (who had succeeded to the title 
the previous year) ; the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, grand-aunt of Queen Mary (who died two years ago at the age of eighty-four) ; The ex-Emperor of Russia (• 
Tsarevitch) ; the late Queen of Denmark ; Queen Alexandra (then Princess of Wales) ; and the late King of Denmark. In the seventh illustration the names (left to right) are : Back r& 
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E KING AND QUEEN: PICTURES OF ’93. 

1 Special Artists ; No. 7, Photograph by Lafayette. 



ON THE WEDDING DAY: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK (NOW KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY) WITH THE, BRIDESMAIDS, 
OF WHOM ONE IS NOW THE PRINCESS ROYAL, TWO ARE QUEENS, AND ONE IS A CROWN PRINCESS. 


t"*** Afewuwira of Edinburgh (now the Queen of Roumania) ; Princess Victoria of Schleswig - Holstein (Princess Helena Victoria); Princess Victoria of Edinburgh (now the Grand 
^‘•chess Cyril of Russia) ; the King ; Princess Victoria of Wales (the Princess Royal) ; Princess Maud of Wales (the Queen of Norway). In front are (seated on chain) Princess Alice 
# B * ttrabw I (now Princess Andrew of Greece) and Princess Margaret of Connaught (now Crown Princess of Sweden). Seated on the ground is Princess Beatrice of Edinburgh (now Princess 
1 Bourbon of Spain). In the centre is the Queen; and seated on the ground to the right are Princess Victoria of Battenberg (now the Queen of Spain) and Princess Patricia 

t Onanght-fOn^Mip, Cofiyriztud in the UmUd StaUi and Canada.] 




An 
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THE WORLD OF FLIGHT 


OUR MINOR AIR WARS. 


S O much attention has been concentrated of 
late on the operations of the Royal Air 
Force in France that people are a trifle apt to 
forget the equally gallant work of the detach¬ 
ments in distant war-areas. 


So far as the Near East is concerned, con¬ 
ditions are much as they are in France, except 
that on both sides the aeroplanes used are not, 
as a rule, of the very latest type, nor are they 
used in such vast numbers. For example, in the 
Balkans and in Palestine the Germans were using 
the Fokker monoplane long after the Albatros 
biplane was in general use in France. 

We. on our side, were using modernised 
B.E. biplanes in those areas for some 
time after they had been replaced in 
the West by Bristol Fighters and 
de Havillands. 

Apropos this custom of relegating 
the older types to the minor wars, 
a rather amusing story comes from 
Palestine. One of the local “ star 
turns ” of the German flying troops 
(“ Feldfliegertruppen,” as they call 
them) had just acquired a brand-new 
Albatros, and considered himself at l A 

once to be the King of the Air in those 
parts. The first day he took it out he Jy 

met two British machines, which he 
thought that he recognised as Marti n- 
syde " Elephants/’ an excellent type 
of machine which was then becoming a 
trifle out of date. As he flew towards 
them he climbed rapidly, so as to get 
the upper berth for his usual dive on 
to his victim's back. Naturally, when 
they saw him climbing, the British machines climbed 
also, and, much to the Hun’s annoyance, they 
climbed as well as he did. So he set to work to 
climb in earnest, and still those Britishers climbed 
as fast as ever. Finally, he reached 
his absolute “ ceiling " and could go 
no higher ; and, to his intense disgust, 
the others went on above him. 


Seeing that he was now at a dis¬ 
advantage, the Hun pilot did the wise 
thing—pushed the nose of his Albatros 
down, and dived for his life. He was, 
therefore, thoroughly alarmed to find 
that not only did they descend as fast 
as he did, but they manoeuvred at the 
same time so as to cut him off from 
his own lines. Never a shot did they 
fire; they just shepherded him over the 
heads of the British Army till he was 
forced to land on a British aerodrome, 
where they landed quietly beside him. 

So fast did the German dive that 
he burst an ear-drum. However, de¬ 
spite his damaged ear, the first thing 
he did when he climbed out of his 
machine was to go over and inspect 
the machines of his conquerors.' And 
only then did he discover that he had 
been up against two of the newest 
Bristol Fighters, carrying three machine- 
guns apiece, either of which could have 
blown him to bits in the air if they 
had been so disposed. 


operating in that part of the world. The country 
is mostly sand covered with thick low scrub, or 
else bare, rocky mountains. Landing an aero¬ 
plane is impossible except where the scrub has 
been cleared away beforehand ; and, as the aero¬ 
planes operate further and fuither inland, working 
parties have to go ahead and prepare ground for 
them. In one instance—merely as an example— 
a machine came down far from its aerodrome, 
owing to engine trouble, and, of course, was 
smashed in the scrub, though the crew were un¬ 
damaged. It took some days for a gang of 
mechanics to reach it, with a motor-car carrying 




mmmKfiBmUm 


IN THE AIR IN A HANDLEY - PACE * PURSUING A ’PLANE. 


Su G G. GREY, 

Editor ofTht Jctoplanr 

but there were swamps and mosquitos and snakes 
of various kinds, not to mention lions and an 
occasional rhinoceros. It was some days before 
the crashed aviators were found by other aero¬ 
planes sent out to look for them. By that 
time they were without food, and, though thev 
were not dying of thirst, swamp water is not 
a tempting beverage As in the Arabian ad¬ 
venture, landing was impossible for the relief- 
machines. However, they dropped food and cigar¬ 
ettes, and, one believes, a pocket compass, and 
encouraging messages, and flasks of stimulants. 
Two or three times a day a machine would 
come over to make suie that the 
two tramps were keeping to the right 
line of country, and finally, after a 
week or so of hard travelling, the 
wanderers came into camp, very Wein¬ 
ke and worn, and pretty bad with fever, 

^ but otherwise unhurt. 

^^k There is also a story, less well 

authenticated, of an aeroplane which 
came down in the bush and disturbed 
a rhincceros, who, being mightily 
offended at this strange thing from 
the skies which interrupted his medi¬ 
tations, proceeded to dance a sara- 
bande in the middle of the wreck. 
The splintered spais stuck into even 
"1 his thick hide, and the tanglement 

of wires irritated him by refusing to 
break like the ordinary bush creepers 
to which he was accustomed; so he 
finished up by lying down and rolling the 
w-hole thing flat. Meantime, the pilot 
and passenger, thankful to have escaped 
his personal attention, made them¬ 
selves scarce, and safely reached their aerodrome. 


tools and stores, to salve the engine and other selves scarce, and safely reached their aerodrome, 
valuable parts. Every day while they were work¬ 
ing on it the officer commanding the detachment There is also to be told the whole story of the sea- 

used to fly over from the aerodrome and drop planes which operated on Lake Tanganyika against 

the German motor-boats, and how those 
big machines with their great floats were 
transported to the lake. Then there is 
the story of the operations in the rivers 
_ a ^r* along the East Coast of Africa, includ¬ 

ing the full history of the operations 
against the Konigsberg in the Rufigi 
River, which has only been told in 
the studied moderation of an official 
despatch. One of the minor passages 
would describe the surprise of a 
stranded aviator who, on turning up 
late one evening at the bungalow 
of the civil magistrate of an utterly 
Hfet, , uncivilised community, only just re- 

/ }• leased from actual slavery under the 

Germans, found that functionary 
r -JS MTfd dining in solitary state off a white 

table-cloth, and clad in full evening 
dress, starched shirt and white tic 
complete, because, as he said, it was 
good to impress the Pax Anglica on 
the natives, and also these symbols 
ot civilisation preserved the wearers 
self-respect arid prevented him from 

WrSMrr. . - r s, <r.* r ■. * “ going Fan tee ”— otherwise degenerat¬ 

ing, via dinner in pyjamas, down to 
DUG-OUTS FOR AEROPLANES : SHELTERS TO PROTECT MACHINES FROM ^ j eve j Q f ^ people of the land. 

BOMBS AND SHELLS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 



Maay of the R.A.F. squadron* are very near the line in France, and, as a consequence, piles of 
sand-bags are employed to protect the aeroplanes from enemy bomb* and shells. 


Certainly nothing could exceed the ingenuity 
shown by the flying people generally in all these 
distant war-areas. One of the little campaigns 
about which practically nothing has been heard 
is that carried on by the Shereef of Mecca against 
the Turks in that part of Arabia known as the 
1 fedjaz, which is all the country to the south and 
south-east of Palestine. 

Only recently it was made known officially 
that a small detachment of the R.F.C. had been 


Official Photograph. 

bags of fresh food and little luxuries for the men. 
Then, after circling round to see how the work was 
progressing, he used to fly back home again with¬ 
out landing, for any attempt to land and inspect 
the job would merely have meant another smashed 
aeroplane. 

Something very similar happened in the East 
African Campaign, when a two-seater came down 
and was smashed in the scrub, again without 
injuring the crew. In this case there was no sand. 


=*• P'i« of Also there is the whole true story, 

^ told recently in part by Mr. Rudyard 

Kipling, of the seaplane pilot an^ 
his passenger who, being lost in a 
archipelago, were finally found after many w 
by a searching ship, at a time when they 
firmly established themselves in the affection 
the natives, and had taught the headman ° 1 , 

island and all his people to sing Hel o 


Who •« Your Lady Friend ? " » ^ w 


return to active service, they are 
peace comes, to revisit the scenes 
like conquest^ 


of their unwar- 
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COTTONOPOLIS” A VULCAN'S FORGE: A MANCHESTER WAR FOUNDRY. 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, A. POREST1BR. 


^ mentioned on our double-page of drawings illustrating the production of shells in the 
vlanchester district, Lancashire has become a great arsenal. “ Cottonopolis 1 ’ itself has 
iVrrc on the aspect of Vulcan's Forge, since man/ great factories abandoned their peace- 
‘W work for the making of weapons and implements of war. Among them are huge 
>l*n(s formerly used for such purposes as the making of electric dynamos, switchboards, 


and rarious other accessories of electric lighting and tramway systems. Others used to 
make textile and printing machinery, railway carriages, and motor-cars ; while others, 
again, were once chemical works producing dyes and fertilisers. The above drawing, 
typical of Manchester’s great war-eflort, was made at the British Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company's works.--{/W»*c CopytigMeJ in the VxUfd SMtt aw! ranatfa.] 













Filling 
with te: 


IN 

AltTST, 


A NEW ARSENAL OF THE NORTH: SHELL - MAK(N° , 


ancasbrre under the stress of war has developed into a huge arsenal, and mechanical miracles have been wrought in the conversion or adaptation of all sorts of machinery for the P***** 0 ** 
producing war-material, and in the training of inexperienced hands to manipulate it When Mr. Lloyd George, as Minister of Munitions, visited Manchester in June 19 * 5 . In 

there were only some half-dozen firms in the district really equipped for war-production. Since that time Manchester and the surrounding towns have assumed the character of Woo wi 


Another Method 

or Polling, with a Right-angled Iron 

INSERTED INTO THE HOLLOW SHELL. 


Rolling Shells along the 
Ground to be Cooled, 
At Bolton. 


lS(AMfNING THE VlClfllS WOPtf 

Interior of Shells 
fob roughnesses, 
with an Electric Torch 
lowered into them to assist the Eye-sight. 
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“LANCASHIRE IS DELIVERING THE GOODS": MUNITIOI 

BY OCR 


Anti-Tank Shells 
Loaded on a Carrier, 
at Ashton-under- Lyne. 
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THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT - SHELL - PRODUCTION. 


v Cooling Process tor shells, with 
COVERS PLACEL OVER THEM, AT BURY. 


Putting the Final Marks 
on Shells, at Bury. 


'is Shells.'. 2r fc ‘ 

'ES5INS THEM ' 
Moulds, at Bo m . 


HUGE SCALE IN THE TOWNS OF LANCASHIRE. 






! f rtf *' ■ .JC-JJ 

'-V 
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PETROL POWER IN WAR: A FLEET OF MOTOR-LORRIES 



THE MOTOR-LORRY AS A RAPID MEANS OF TRANSPORTING AN ARMY: A TRIUMPH 

The invention of the petrol-engine revolutionised war. Not only did it bring aircraft into the sky, but it also changed profoundly the conditions of fighting on land. 
Among other things it has introduced the motor-lorry, the armoured car and its off-shoot the Tank, and all sorts of other special cars, including the motor-ambulance. Motor- 
lorries alone have made an immense difference to the problem of transport, both of men and munitions. The extent to which they are used is familiar even to civilians 
at home who see them in hundreds on the road. The French have utilised the motor-lorry with their accustomed methodical skill in organisation. Just as, in the early 


A 






N NEWS* Jour 6, 1918-— Is 


NVEYING FRENCH TROOPS TO THEIR BATTLE POSITIONS. 



ENCH organisation-troops leaving for the front under a rising moon. 

troops a from e po t Tt abS ^ *** ° Ut “ t0 h * lp W ’" th * BatUe ° f th * Marne ' 50 nOW ’ ° n * vaster scale - great fleets of motor - lorries convey large 

of c "s, already loIdL ° . P °“ t ° f tH * fighting front a,ong the roads of France - The dewing shows the process of “ embarkation " ; while in the background is an endless 
* in a few hour ^ ***** hUman freight ’ s P« €din g out "line-ahead” towards the battle positions assigned to the troops they carry. Whole Divisions are thus 

S, nearly always by night.— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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''HAT we axe 
in for an 

epidemic of what is called induenza—or 
at any rate a feverish and highly infec¬ 
tious cold — there seems no doubt. In 
one Government office forty per cent, of the 
women workers are down with it, and it has even 
ventured to attack some of our rulers themselves. 
Luckily, the complaint—which, as a matter of 
fact, now recurs annually—is this year of a 
type so mild as to show that the original 
virus is becoming attenuated by fre 
quent transmission from one 
patient to another, and to 
hold out a hope that in a 
few more years it may die 
out altogether. Whether 
the real influenza bacil¬ 
lus has been isolated, 
and whether it is pre¬ 
sent in the sputa of 
those attacked at the 
present time, is another 
story; but till now no 
case seems to have ended 
fatally, and there seems less 
risk of pneumonia or other 
dangerous sequelae than in pre 
vious years. 

As to symptoms, they are by now fairly 
familiar to all. Fits of sneezing—accompanied, 
like the German lady’s tears, with much 
blowing of the nose—and a sensation of cold, 
especially in the neck and back, which may 
cause shivering, are the beginning of the attack. 
Then comes the actual headache, and a " scrapi- 
ness ” in the air - passages, followed generally 
by a regular sore - throat, and at this time 
the patient’s temperature begins to rise. 


This is the only 
symptom by which 
the laity can dis¬ 
tinguish between in¬ 
fluenza so called 
and an ordinary cold 
in the head; and, 
speaking roughly, 
when his (or her) 
temperature is well 
above a hundred 
degrees, the patient 
will, if he (or she) 
is wise, send for a 
doctor and go to 
bed. By staying 
there, keeping warm, 
sleeping as much as 
possible, and eating 
little (if any) solid 
food, three days 
should see the end 
of the attack, after 
which the patient 
may rise and go 
about his or her 
business, w-ith the 
precaution of keep¬ 
ing well wrapped 
up for at least ten 
days longer. 


THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 


all in turn been recommended. It is very 
much a matter of constitution, but the present 
writer never found quinine, either alone or com¬ 




WITH THE CHINESE LABOURERS IN FRANCE: STILT¬ 
WALKING AT AN ENTERTAINMENT BEFORE BRITISH 
TROOPS .—[Official Photograph .] 

bined with other nastinesses, do him the slightest 
good in the ciicumstances described. Phenacetin, 
now called acetanilide, will relieve the headache, 
but wants care in its exhibition ; and it is better 


WITH THE CHINESE LABOURERS IN FRANCE: THE DRAGON PARADE AT AN ENTERTAINMENT BEFORE BRITISH TROOPS. 

Official Photograph. 


Drugs should not be taken without medical 
advice in this or any other complaint ; but 
for those foolish enough to doctor themselves, 
or unlucky enough to live beyond medical aid, 
quinine, or quinine and ammonia, quinine and 
cinnamon, or quinine and lemon - juice have 


to stick to the old-fashioned remedies once called 
emollients, such as gruel, arrowroot, and linseed 
tea. A basin of gruel in which a tablespoonful of 
Navy rum has been stirred the last thing at night 
will often work like magic, probably because it 
produces a pretty free perspiration. Tea may 


have the same 
effect, but even 

if it could now be got good— which it 
cannot by some of us—is apt to increase 
the trouble by preventing sleep. 

For that prevention which is proverbially 
better than cure there is little to be said under 
existing conditions. Fresh air, moderate exercise, 
and the avoidance of crowds are all 
counsels of perfection which in these 
days of war-W'ork in packed offices, 
and journeys in tubes, omni¬ 
buses, and trams, it is al¬ 
most impossible to follow. 
Nutritious, which does not 
mean excessive feeding, 
nor living upon a diet 
of buns, sweet cakes, 
chocolates, and per¬ 
petual cups of tea, will 
lessen the risk of infec¬ 
tion—as will, if Italian 

medical opinion is to be 
trusted, a sufficient con¬ 
sumption of good red wine. 
This last prescription war prices 
and the efforts of the Liquor 

Control Board have put beyond the 
reach of most of us ; but for those 
who are lucky enough to be able to fol¬ 
low it, is worth remembering, even at the 

risk of offending the more intemperate advo¬ 
cates of temperance. 

Generally, in this, as in most other transitory 
and not chronic complaints, the patient can do 
more for himself (or herself) than other people— 
not even excluding doctors—can do for him. 
The “ extreme prostration ” which the daily 
Press never tires 
of telling us is one 
of the concomitants 
of influenza is very 
much an affair of 
the imagination, and 
may be consider¬ 
ably lessened by 
the exercise of a 
resolute will. Lassi¬ 
tude, and even posi¬ 
tive weakness in 
the case of persons 
of low vitality, are 
sure to follow the 
fever of which the 
rise in temperature 
is a symptom, and 
a prolonged stay 
in bed. But this 
langour will quickly 
pass off if the at¬ 
tention is directed 
to something else ; 
and in this, as in 
other matters, the 
mind influences the 
body. Nothing is 
more common than 
to hear in these 
strenuous times that 
officers—and, it may 
be said, doctors— 
have no time to be ill; and those who thus talk 
are speaking more truth than they perhaps know. 
The constant occupation of the mind can do 
more to help the convalescent from influenza 
and any other trifling complaint than all the 
medicines in the world. F. L 



% 
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PARIS UNDER BOMBARDMENT: SAFEGUARDING LOUVRE TREASURES. 



IN THE GRANDE GALERIE : THE WALLS NOW BARE AND STRIPPED OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS MASTERPIECES OF THE ITALIAN, SPANISH, BRITISH, 

AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 


THE SAND-BAG SCREEN OVER A SUPREME MASTERPIECE OF EARLY HELLENIC 
SCULPTURE! THE COVERED-1N “VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE” 


WHERE THE MOST WONDERFUL STATUE OF THE WORLD STOOD : THE PEDESTAL 
WHENCE THE “VENUS DE MILO” HAS BEEN REMOVED. 


BEING TAKEN DOWN, OR BEING REMOVED FROM THEIR FRAMES : IN THE SALLE FRAN^AISE DU XIX SlfiCLE 


How that aerial bombardments of Paris by German aircraft are of frequent occurrence, 
fHe German long-range guru intermittently send shells into the city, the Lourre 
k** been temporarily stripped of its treasures. Our illustrations show what b being done 
with certain masterpieces, and in the galleries. The Grande Galerie, an immense apart- 
n * nt ' 4*o yards long, contains masterpieces of all the great Masters. — The Lourre 


“Venus de Milo" b, of course, unique among the sculptures of the world.—The 
“Victory of Samothrace," hardly less famous, has been described as "perhaps the 
finest existing work of early Hellenic art." It represents Victory standing on the prow 
of a trireme, sounding the battle - trumpet signal. — The Salle Franfaise du XIX. Sidde 
contains masterpieces of modem French painting. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Photographs bv Wykkham, Speaight, Elliott and Fry, Weston, Wheeler, Butt, Saxony, Lamj 


Lafayette, Thomson, Sandhurst Studio, Langfier, Army 


Navy Auxiliary, a. Debf.nham. 


FLIGHT-LIEUT. ROBERT 
CHRISTOPHER PACKE. 
R.N.A.S. Elder son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vere Packe, Gelde- 
ston Hall. Norfolk, and 
Falkland Islands. 


2nd LIEUT. R, C. SIM¬ 
MONS, 

Royal Fusiliers. Son of Mr- 
and Mrs. Simmons, of Little 
Somerford, Chippenham, 
Wilts. Kilted in action. 


CAPT. JOHN E. V. RATH- 
BONE, 

Dorsetshire Regt. Son of 
Mr. G. P. Rathbone, Grove 
End Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W. Previously wounded. 


CAPT. ERIC FULTON HARVIE, M.C., 
Gordon Highlanders. The second son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Harvie, Kingsmead, 
Bidston, Cheshire. Had served with dis¬ 
tinction. and was killed in action on 


2nd LIEUT. CHARLES F. 
HARTLEY, 

Coldstream Cuards. Son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Hartley, 
Ridgefield, Englefield Green. 
Mentioned in despatches. 


CAPT. J. A- NORMAN HESS- 
LER, 

Durham Light Infantry. Elder 
surviving son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. K. M. Hessler, Wyndcliffe, 
Seaton Carew. 


BRIG. - GEN. FREDERICK 
WILLIAM LUMSDEN. V.C., 
D.S.O., C.B., 

Royal Marine Artillery. Son ol 
the late Mr. J. F. Lumsden, 
Indian Civil Service. 


CAPT. WALTER ALEXANDER 
TYRRELL, M.C., 
Flight-Commander, R.A.F. Son 
of Alderman John Tyrrell, ex-High 
Sheriff of Belfast, and of Mrs. 
Tyrrell, Bangor, Co. Down. 


MAJOR ARTHUR 
SPRAY, M.C.. 
Tank Corps. Was the 
son of Mi. John 
Spray, a well-known 
resident of Notting¬ 
ham. Has been offici¬ 
ally reported as having 
been killed by shell¬ 
fire, in May last. 


MAJOR FRANCIS 
SHULDAM WATSON, 
D.S.O., 

R.G.A. Second son of 
the late Colonel John 
Whaley Watson, Bom¬ 
bay Political Depart¬ 
ment, and of Mrs. 
Watson, Swainswick, 
near Bath. 


CAPT. IVAN C. MACLEAN, D.S.O., 
M.C. (AND BAR), 

R.A.M.C. Son of Major-General H. J. 
Maclean, Rifle Brigade. Awarded 
D.S.O. after the Battle of Ypres, 


MAJOR CHARLES T. ANDERSON 
ROBERTSON, 

Gordon Highlanders. Son of the late Mr. 
Robert Robertson, M.V.O., Peterhead, Aber¬ 
deenshire. Mentioned thrice in despatches. 


CAPTAIN D. V. MUL- 
HOLLAND, 

Australian Machine Cun Corps. Has 
been officially reported as having 
died of wounds while on active 
service. 


CAPT. DUGDALE 
ASTLEY. 

R. Berkshire RegL So* 
lb. and Mrs. H. D'O. 
Astley. of Hungerford, Be 


CAPT. VICTOR FRANCIS 
CARR, 

R.GJL Eldest surviving 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Mansel 
F. Carr, Grosvenor House. 
Blackheath. Killed in action. 


2nd LIEUT. ARTHUR HYDE HILLS, 
Hampshire Regt Youngest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Hills, of Westbury, 
Ryde. Isle of Wight. Has been offici¬ 
ally reported as having been killed in 
action, 


CAPT. ALAN BLACK. 
City of Dundee (T.) Engineers. 
Son of the late Mr. David 
Black, ot Petrograd, and of 
lire. Black, Dundee, and hus¬ 
band of Mrs. Black. SJdcup. 


CAPT. WILFRID H. C. 

BROWNLOW, 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Son of Colonel and Mrs. Cedi 
Brovnlow. The Old Well 
Cottage, Forest Row, Sussex. 
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Burberry 


Burberry 


Haymarket S.W. 1 LONDON 


BURBERRYS 


BouL M xlesherbes Paris; and Agent* 


Waring & Gillow’s 

JULY„ SALE 


LINENS— 

LINEN BARGAINS. 

Oivine to the enormous success last season of our 
I,S>blan design Down Quilt we decided to have 
p reprinted fnd now offer this same quality as 
beforel with wide borders extra well filled pure 
down- Sateen both sides, with plain border, in 

S.U,H«39/6 

extra well filled. . , 

6 by 4 ft- Usual price 115/6 Sale pr.c* 84 /- 

6 b y ^" • *75/- ” 126/- 

Reproduction of Fil'et Lace Bedspread, 
o- by oc ins. Usual price 22/9 Sale price 16/9 
Bedspreads in two designs of beautiful re¬ 
productions of Filet Lace. , £ Q 

76 by too ins. Usual price 23/6 Sale price 16,9 

Reproduction of File! Lace Bedspread, 
no by too ins. Usual price . 13/6 Sale pn^ 21/9 
Charming design in Lace Bedspread. A copy 
of old Filet Lace. _ , . - 

no by too ins. Usual price 42 /- Sale pnce 29 6 

Exceptional Offer. 

100 doz. Hemstitched Cotton PiUow Cases. 

100 UW. Usua | price Sale price 

20 bv to ins. ... l/l ii ••• 1/61 each 

Splendid value in Irish Damask Table Cloths. 

Usual price Sale price 

62 by 62 ins. ... to/6 ... »/« 

68 bv 86 . ... 17/9 ••• l4 ' 9 »» 


•DRAPERY—CHINA 

Now Proceeding. 

CHINA & GLASS BARGAINS. 

Dinner Ware. 

In finest Staffordshire Earthenware. A beautiful Sevres de¬ 
sign of pink rosebuds and forget-me-nots on a pale lemon 
band, edged with a black and white check border with a 
waved black inner line. Hound covered pieces. 

Dinner Service. 

52 pieces Usual price £3 15 o ... Sale price £3 0 0 

67 „ j 65 Io o — « £4 ® 

tot „ „ ^926 ... ,, £7 12 0 

Tea Service to match in China, for 12 persons. 

40 pieces Usual price £2 2 o ... Sale price £1 12 9 
Breakfast Service, for 6 persons. 

29 pieces Usual price £2 2 o ... Sale price £1 12 9 
Sample plate 1 /-, teacup and saucer 1/9, breakfast 2/9. 
Post free. 

The Specimen Item a are merely example* 
of the value to be obtained. 

WVRING&N 

Giuowy 

£?um/s/>ers £ Decorators ITD 

164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


& GLASS 


DRAPERY BARGAINS. 

Damask and Tapestries. 

15 part pieces of 50 in. French Striped Brocade 
in Green, Blue and Rose colours. 

Usual price 7/11 yd. Sale price 4/11 yd. 

3 pieces of 50 in. Green and Cream Damask, 
pretty Basket design. . . 

Usual price 4/11 yd. Sale price 2/6 yd. 

£ > pieces or part pieces of Silk, and Silk and 
otton Damasks, at 50 per cent, below to-day’s 
prices. These are lines which we cannot repeat. 
36 Reversible Chenille Table Covers, in one size 
only, 2 by 2i yds 

Usual price 37,6 ... Sale price 21 / 6 . 

These covers are made from waste Chenille, and 
are allover mottled ground, and artistic in effect, 
and excellent for wear. 

I .ace Curtains and Curtain Nets. Scotch 
Nottingham Lace Curtains. 

Usual price. Saleptiee. Usual price. Sale price. 

6/11 4/11 14/n 10/11 

9/11 6/11 18/11 14/11 

7/11 5/11 25/9 19/11 

8/6 5/6 

50 in. Curtain Nets, dainty allover design. 

Usual price. Sale price. I Usual price Sale price 

1/6* 1/01 2/3I 1/61 

1/9I 1/31 I a/i 1 1 / 1 U 

Brise Bise short Curtain Nets in various designs 
Usual price 1/3I ... Sale prica 10*«L. 

,, 1/6I ... „ 1/01 

,. i/nl ... „ 1/41 

Bordered Vitrage Curtain Nets in various designs 
Usual price 1/3I ... Sale price lOid. 

„ 1/61 ... „ 1/01 

„ link ... a I/ 4 * 


By Appointment to 
His Majesty 
The King. 


T HE Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Company are constantly showing 
new designs in Watch Bracelets, 
of which they have the largest collection 
in London. The Company s Watch 
Bracelets are of highest quality, and 
are better value than those offered 
elsewhere at the same prices. A 
selection can be sent if desired, or a 
catalogue posted free on application. 


The Goldsmith* A Silversmith* Company 
have no branch establishment* in Regent 
Street, Oxford Street or elsewhere in 
London—or abroad—only one address : 
112 REGENT ST„ LONDON, W. 1. 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company LT? 


Illustrated 
Naval or 
Military 
Catalogue 
Post Free 


BURBERRY 
R.A.F. KIT 

is made by experts in cloths woven 
and proofed to withstand rough wear 
and weather. 

^ D^RRERRYS supply Uniforms, 

Weatherproofs, Leather Coats, 
British Warms, Fur Undercoats, 
Caps, and every detail of R.A.F. 
y dress and equipment, to measure 
or ready-to-wear at reasonable 
prices. 

DURBERRY KIT, made in 
^special Burberry-woven and 
proofed cloths, provides an effec¬ 
tive safeguard against wet or 
chill without the use of rubber 
or other airtight material, and, 
whilst lightweight, is the warmest 
and most comfortable equipment 
for facing the atmospheric con- 
ditions of varying altitudes and 
;/ climates. 

+ jj Officers* Complete 

Un Kits in 2 to 4 Days 

K/ or Ready for Use. 


R-A.F. Uniform 

Cut and finished by London specialists. 


SERVICE WE A THERPROOFS. 
During the War Burberrys Clean and Re¬ 
proof Officers' Naval and Military Burberry 
I Weatherproofs FREE OF CHARGE. 
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SUMMER SALES. 

T HE one-week sale at Harrod’s, from July 8 to July 13, 
promises to be the biggest in the record of this great 
louse. Fortunately for the purchasers, it might be said 
if Harrod’s that, once within the walls of the great build¬ 
ing in the Brompton Road. S.W., the rule is always 
business without bustle, and an all-pervading magic of 
method. The Sale Catalogue, which should be sent for 
at once, shows how comprehensive this sale is. Clothes 
and furnishings, household requisites and beautiful linen, 
millinery, dresses, blouses and coats, boots 
and shoes and weathercoats, china and antique 
and modern furniture, things to wear and 
things for the house, from corsets and carpets 
to cigars, appeal to everybody. “ Spun jama ” 
silk-warp shirting for ladies', gentlemen’s, and 
children’s wear, beautiful in colour and soft 
yet strong in texture, will make wide appeal ; 
and there are bargains in every department, 
from the famous “ Dorrah ” underwear to 
coats, suits, and skirts. 

In so huge an assemblage of bargains it 
is almost impossible to refer to individual 
prices, but just a few typical ones may be 
mentioned. The afternoon gowns, such as 
the " Prudence,” in biscuit crfepe-de-Chine, 
for instance,"reduced from 6 to 4} guineas, is 
an embodiment of grace, and can be had in a 
variety of colours; and the ” Peggy,” in 
striped voile, with Georgette front, in blue- 
and-white, black-and-white, and other colours, 
will be very popular at the same price ; as, 
too. will the " Dorothy,” a gown in dainty 
crftpe and various colours, reduced from CLIMBIN' 

guineas to £4 19s. 6d. The " Elena ” washing 
suit in black-and-white striped piquet is very 
smart, and good value at 59s. 6d. ; and a country walking 
skirt in heather-mixture tweed is a bargain at 18s. 9d. 
The weathercoats range from 35s. 9d.. and are useful as well 
as smart; and the millinery, from a real Panama hat, with 
black corded ribbon band and bow, at 12s. gd., to a charm¬ 
ing large black liserie straw hat lined and crown-swathed 
in Georgette in white or colours, reduced from 49s. 6d. to 
39s. 6d., is invariably in good taste. In fashionable furs, 
too, the variety and the reduced prices are tempting ; 
and of blouses innumerable there is not one which is not 
moderate in price and stylish in cut and material. 
Lingerie is another important feature; and the “ in¬ 
expensive frock ” salon is a popular section. 


Lovers of beautiful colours and equally beautiful 
designs always welcome an opportunity of " picking up ” 
the lovely fabrics associated with the name of ” Liberty,” 
and they will be glad to know that the Summer Sale at 
the famous art-fabrics house in Regent Street will begin 
on July 15; and. as it will end on Saturday, July 20, they 
will wisely lose no time in obtaining some of the bargains 
offered. These include many slightly soiled pieces and 
remnants of both dress and furnishing fabrics, such as 
silks and satins, velveteens, dress cottons, voiles, crapes, 
tapestries, brocades, cretonnes, chintzes, linens, etc., all 



ON TO A FASTER VEHICLE. FOR SWIFT CONVEYANCE : A CATERPILLAR 
“GOING ABOARD” A MOTOR-TRACTOR .—[French Offuutl] 


distinguished by the inimitable cachet of Liberty colour 
and design. The stock of after-season model blouses, 
day dresses, tea gowns and dressing gowns, hats, bonnets, 
and children’s frocks, will also be offered at temptingly 
low prices, and are all in perfect taste. 

The familiar axiom that the useful and the beautiful 
are one finds its manifestation, and justification, most 
frequently in matters concerning home and home life, 
and that is why such a sale as that which, under the title 
of their ” July Sale,” now being held by the famous house 
of Waring and Gillow, Ltd., at 164-180, Oxford Street. W., 
is always so popular. In linens and drapery, in china 


and in glass, they are offering a fine selection of things, 
all of them useful and many of them beautiful, and all 
offering the tempting condition of heavy reductions in 
prices. Last season a Jacobean design down quilt was so 
much in demand that many ladies will be glad to know 
that it has been reprinted, and that Messrs. Waring and 
Gillow are able to offer the quilts again this year at the 
sale prices of 39s. 6d. or 49s. 6d., instead of 57s. 6d. and 
69s. 6d. ; and others, of satin, are 84s., instead of 115s. 6d. 
There are also filet lace bedspreads : one, for instance, 
85 by 95 inches, is 16s. 9d., instead of # 22s. gd. Ex¬ 
ceptional bargains are offered in cotton 
pillow-cases, and in Irish damask table-cloths 
and napkins. 


In china and glass there are fine Stafford¬ 
shire earthenware dinner services in a dainty 
Sfevres design, 52 pieces costing only £3 in¬ 
stead c^ the normal price of £5 15s. for 52 
pieces, or 67 pieces for £4 12s. 6d.. instead 
of the former price of £5 10s. Tea services to 
match, and breakfast services, are also re¬ 
duced. The drapery bargains in pieces and 
part pieces of lovely French striped brocades 
are reduced from 7s. lid. to 4s. ud. a yard ; 
while that which was 4s. nd. is now only 
2S. 6d. per yard. Pieces of silk and silk-and- 
cotton damask, chenille table-covers, and lace 
curtains, are also heavily reduced. Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow's showrooms are always a 
source of pleasure to people of taste, and 
this sale makes it profitable as well. 


The big Summer Sale at Gamage’s, in Hol- 
born. is this year more comprehensive than 
IPILLAR ever, and the low prices at which the various 
items are offered cannot fail to prove attractive. 
It is now in progress, and should be visited, 
or its catalogue sent for, without delay. A woman s " fruit- 
picker’s outfit,” of coat and trousers, is decidedly cheap 
at 18s. 6d. ; rain-coats can be bought for 35s. 6d., post 
free ; useful black oilskin coats for 25s. 6d. i and becoming 
storm-hats in various colours for 4s. io|d., post free. 
These are but a few of thousands of bargains, and the 
Sale List also contains a great variety of what are aptly 
described as ” practical bargains for practical people,” 
comprising many items in men’s, youths and boys 
outfitting, camp equipment, sporting guns, rifles, and 
fishing tackle, household utensils, china, and a host of 
other things which will well repay a visit to Gamage’s 
or an application for their illustrated Sale List. 


Wounded France Needs Yonr Help! 

I N Rheims stood a mill, now burnt to the ground. It cost 
half-a-million sterling, and nothing but charred sticks 
remain. Multiply this one - thousandfold and you get 
some slight idea what Rheims has suffered. Think then of the 
vast area of France that is occupied by German invaders, 
and picture the frightful desolation that reigns in the most pros¬ 
perous districts of France. That is why France needs your 
help, and needs every penny you can spare to alleviate the 
sufferings of those who have now been driven from their ruined 
homes once more. She has fought and given her best not only 
to protect her own lands, but to protect England, for trance is 
now England’s bulwark. Help to make France s Day one of 
hope and new courage to win through to Victory. L.ive 
liberally, for it will save suffering. 

FRANCE’S DAY, July 14 

To be celebrated in London on Friday, Jnly 12. 

The FRENCH RED CROSS 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 

•t Cnm* and Hela Us ” BRITISH COMMITTEE . 9. KN1GHTSBRIDGE. S.W. 1. 

Come and Help Us. THE FRENCH ambassador. 

On«n HTtMt •• In Treaerer. Freeh M Craaa, rtnW he * ^Tp'raiT. 1 »•» Fed). S4, Witte FU«, » *- *• 

•f Loadoa (Tree.rer mt Free* , Bey Fed), UmmM Bee. B.C. *; #r t. Ferry C*Ule. 
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“ MORNY" 

bath dusting powder 

USED WITH A LARGE BODY PUFF 
is THE FOUNDATION OF A DAINTY TOILETTE 

Issued perfumed in original odours as under : 

“ Chaminade ” - ) Kegs 

: is/-19/4 

“ Serenade ” ‘ ) Kegs 

“ Violette Morny ” I Q/1A o 7/0 
“ Rose-Verveine f 0/ iU « l\L 

From your usual retailer, er direct 
(enclosing amount and postage) from 

morny FIUfcRES, Ltd., 

201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


For Acute Indigestion, 

dyspepsia, etc., and whenever the digestion of ordinary food is 
difficult, take Benger’s Food. It soothes the distressed stomach 
and gives freedom from pain. Though “light as snowflakes "it 
is fully nutritive, and quickly restores strength. 


^ Food ^ 

is never insipid. Adult*—both men and women—always enjoy its 
delicate biscuit flavour. 

Fnm m BJi l.. M-D: Ac.. iDMin). 

•• | hare • very hiffti opinion at roar Food, and hare recommended ita use very eoneiderabir." 
Btnfer’t Food it told in tint bn Ckemittt, tte.. rvrrmehcrt. 

Fiill particular, and direction* with each tin. Sole Proprietor, and Manufacturer,: 

BBNGERS FOOD, LTD. - Otter Work* - MANCHESTER, England. 

BramtS OJfiott: NSW York 90 Paahmin Street. Sr UN By 11*. FW Street Dcptti throughout CANADA. 






e quickness and ease with which a “ Swan ’ 
) is brought into action often encourages ;i 
lier who has one to write a letter during ; 
spare minutes which would probably bt 
Jected by him if such a simple and reliable 
1 were not handy. 

Swan” is the fittest anti most efficient pen fm 
icrs. There are no valves or levers to a<ljusi — 
"ng to wear or get out of ortler. The ample reser- 
'olds a large supply of ink, anti when llui.l ink i‘ 
^tamable, it can be loader! ” with Swan ” Ink 
lets and water. 

OF ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 

At pre-war price* from 10/6 

Illustrated Catalogue Pail Fire. 

HE, TODD a CO., Ltd.. I-oodon ; Manche*ter; ^72 
”***• 2anch, Sydney, Toronto, *>c. //£ 

Allocate, Houie—New York and Chicago. 






V, 


\n 


Made in 
DELECTALAND 
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LITERATURE. 


" War Letters of 
a Public-School 
Boy.” 


The ” War Letters of a Public-School 
Boy ” (Cassell) were written by Lieu¬ 
tenant H. P. M. Jones, an Old 
Alleynian. who was killed advancing 
with his Tank north-east of Ypres in July 1917. A long 
memoir prefacing them by his father. Mr. Harry Jones, if 
a somewhat unusual tribute in the circumstances, is 
instilled by the personality of the son which it assists the 
letters to reveal. Paul Jones was a big, robust, athletic 
iigurc. brimming over with vitality of mind and body, 
who when the war broke out was still at school, which he 
left, to join up, with a distinguished career in scholarship 
and in games. 


The volume leaves on the reader a strong, vivid 
impression of buoyant and brilliant youth—a subject 
so typical that it is a service to have fixed in print its 
lineaments as only pious affection, perhaps, could do. It 
w;is aLso proper, let us add. to emphasise in the title and 


the memoir Lieutenant Jones’s association with his school, 
for the constantly recurring references to Dulwich College 
in the letters themselves are a remarkable testimony to its 
admirable formative influence, and to the splendid spirit 
engendered in the public day school. Lieutenant Jones, 
though physically and mentally equipped beyond the 
average, suffered from the disqualification of myopia. 
Consequently his application for a commission in the 
infantry was refused point-blank, and he was given one 
in the Army Service Corps. This, as it happens, lends 
variety and freshness to those letters which describe his 
early campaigning, even though they reflect the chagrin 
which one of his ardour and sensitive sense of duty felt at 
being kept out of the fighting line. When from being 
Requisitioning Officer to the 9th Cavalry Brigade—where 
his accomplishments (his fluent French, for example), if 
not his inches, got free play—he was promoted to be 
Supply Officer, Cavalry Division Supply Column, he came 
by new experiences from which the reader benefits , but 
the *' grocery ” nature of his duties galled his spirit, and 
he made the determined effort to get transferred which 
resulted in his being appointed 
to the Tank Corps. Thereafter, 
until a sniper's bullet cut him 
off less than six months later, 
he exulted in the change ; and 
his letters home, as the Memoir 
says, “ sang with joy.” 


THE ALLIES’ CAREFUL OBSERVANCE OF FAR-EASTERN USAGES WITH THE ASIATIC 
LABOUR CORPS IN EUROPE: CALLING THE ROLL IN A CHINESE CAMP IN FRANCE. 
Down to the smallest details, as far as is possible in Europe, methods, manners, and practices of the Far 
East are carefully observed and carried out in matters connected with the Chine* and other Asiatic labour 
battalions at the seat of war. An exemplifying instance is shown here in the mode in which the roll of 
Chine* coolies is kept. Every man’s name is inscribed on the streamers seen in the illustration, which are 
attached to a canopy that revolves on a central spindle, or pole.— [Official photograph.] 


“ The Glory of 
the Trenches.” 


By his newest 
work, ” The 
Glory of the 
Trenches ” (Lane), Mr. Con- 
ingsby Dawson ought to add 
largely to the host of admirers 
and appreciative readers whom 
he rallied to his standard, so 
to speak, with his masterly 
and enthralling earlier book. 
" Khaki Courage.” In America 
the popularity of ” Khaki 
Courage ” has, we are told, 
been quite phenomenal. The 
same intensity of genume feel¬ 
ing runs through both books—- 
one is in its way, indeed, in 
point ol fact the complement 
of the other. ” The Glory of 
the Trenches," it would seem, 
was written after the author 
had been wounded in France ; 


partly while he was ,n hos W tal. Its retrospective thoughts 
and musmgs. as the writer during convalescence recalled 
things he had heard and seen, give it an interest of its own 
Its message, lurthermore, rings clear and appealing through¬ 
out. Ol the three sections, or chapters, in which the letter- 



ON THE WESTERN FRONT: A FISHING COMPETITION 
BETWEEN NURSES ATTACHED TO HOSPITAL BARGES ON 
A CANAL IN FRANCE. [Official photograph .] 


press is grouped, that entitled ” God as We Sec Him ’ — 
from the battlefield soldier s point of view, that is— should 
appeal to most people closest of all, and should find not a 
few to whom the author's narratives may incidentally bring 
comfort and encouragement. More than one moving tale 
of true Christ-like heroism on the part of many of our men 
is told—instances of heroes deliberately sacrificing their 
lives, calmly and well knowing what was before them 
inevitably, for comrades in peril. “ The religion of the 
trenches,” to quote the concluding paragraph of the book, 
" is a religion which teaches men to carry on stoutly, and 
to say ' I 've tried to do my bit as best I know how. I 
expect God knows it. If I "go West” to-day. He'll 
remember that—remember how I never let a pal down 
and how I played the game. . . That is the simple 
religion of the trenches as I have learnt it—a religion not 
without glory—to carry on as bravely as you know how, 
and to trust God without worrying Him.” 



Ensign 

Phot o graphy 


means picture ; makm6 with BritohMade 
apparatus and materials throughout. 

ENSIGN’ROIX FILMS will fit any Roll ^ llm 

Camera and give the finest results 

“ENSIGN’CAMERAS are ma<i ®J for ^? ^ot 
films or plates in all sizes from j^ucEswggs 
to Post'Cand. torvP^os 


--17 L ^ j 

HHTONS LTD -jHanu/acturers * 88'89 HIGH HOLB 


Sold Jyy all Photographic Dealers 







Brain Stress 

In times of stress and 
strain the disastrous 
results that mayfollow 
overtaxing of the 
brain must not be 

overlooked. To meet 
the demands of severe 
** \ menta l activity there 
must be a constant, steady 

su pp'y 

to the brain so that the 
/ i '« cerebral cells may be main- 
r'iM tained in health. For this 
j/M purpose ‘BYNOGEN’ is 
/ 'kmA. i nva l ua ble. 

l.lViaW&\ The agreeable flavour and diges- 
j'ff’ frjfjj t ' ve c l ua l' t ' es of ‘BYNOGEN’ are 
derived from a specially prepared 
extract obtained from selected 
C/ Jr' whole wheat and malt, which it 

£j contains in addition to milk- 
protein and organic phosphates. 

Bynogen 

v O Brings Health 

Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3 /-, 5/-& 9/. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street. London. E.C. 3 

Established in the City of London. A.D. 1715 
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Cha rigs Packers foltd 

GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 

THE FASHIONABLE RIBBON BRACELET 

With Diamond Initial set in Palladium and White Enamel Slide. 

Every Letter from A to Z in Stock. 


£4 4 0 


Illustrations show actual 
size of Brooches. 




MILITARY BADGE BROOCHES 

15-ct. GOLD and ENAMEL 
•II £2.2 . O each. 


£4 4 0 


Every pattern can be 
supplied from stock. 




SOUTH AMERICA 

|H|WEST INDIES 
igl SPAIN PORTUCAL 

M3 PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM RACKET G 

18MOORCATE STREET LONDON E 


All these Brooches are finely 
modelled in 15-cl. Gold. 


The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Badge 
• Brooches sent free on request. 



The Royal Engineers. 

Also Collar Madge. 

THE 

NEW MILITARY WATCH 

Mine Quality Lever Movement*. 
One-Piece Screw-in Silver Case. 


TRANSPARENT 
UNBREAKABLE FRONT. 

No New Glasses or Protectors 
Required. 


The Royal Artillery. 

BADGE BROOCH OF ANY 
REG MENT SUPPLIED AT . 
£2 2 0 each. 

Money returned in 
full if not approved. 




WITH 

UNBREAKABLE FRONT 


WHITE OR BLACK DIAL. 

£3 10 O 

Post Free te Any Address. 




I ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 

I IRISH LINEN 

j Handkerchiefs, 

Table = Linen, 
House = Linen, 
Shirts, Collars, 

AT MAKERS 
PRICES 

Write for samples and 
Price List, sent post free. 

Robinson Xleaver 

«OD, Donegall Place 

LONDON BELFAST LIVERPOOL 


THE FEATHERWEIGHT BODY SHIELD. 

BULLET PROOF. 

Worn under tlie tunic: fits like a glove; balances perfectly 































& Brown’s 

Oriental 


Tubesl'Potslta 


SHOWING 


CUFF 


HEAVILY SILVER. 
PLATED ON HIGH GRADE 
NICKEL SILVER. 


A Baby Prize- 
Winner reared 


If umble to obtain, write to the Me.h-Guard, No. 45 Dept., Diamond Hou, 


Woodward’s 

gripe water. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
~ SILVER 
CASE 


In the shadow of St. Pauls 

TRELOAR’S 

LINOLEUM 
CARPETS RUGS 

Pattern* and Price* Post Free. 

68, 69, 70, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 


baileys 


accurate 


RELIABLE 


CALIBAN” RAM. 

talses water from streams 
to any height. 

Costs nothing to work it. 

All kinds of PUMPS in stock for 


SIR W H BAILEY & CO., Ltd.,Manchestei 


£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & J 
of every descripti 


To obtain 
fhe utmost 

_ possible 

light at 
A | the lowest 
possible, 
cost.see 
that you 
use only 

Mazda 

Drown Wire 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST free 

SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheapside * 105, Regent Stniet, 


London, 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families . 

Genealogical Researches in Public Kei nnl. 

P ^c!k R R?n S g * NGR ° s s ED and emblazoned 

iDUMm f ’ Dles ’ Rook plates (ex-libris) Engraved 

RMORIAl STAINED GLASS. MEMORIRL TABLETS 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


ELECTRIC 

LAMPS 


I I OVfY<i IN TUBES. 

■ FJ en3 is. 6d. & 3s. each 

THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS 

FOR EASY SHAVING. 


PROTECT YOUR WRIST WATCH 

WITH A 1 


JULY 6, 1918.-25 


WRIST WATCH 


Duri “8 Sommer Heats 

WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER 


Odonto 

TO acif! To “ lh Po ."' d ' r > as it contains 
110 acKl or gntty substances. 

WHITENS 
„ THE teeth 


PI 


1 

For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 

44 j. 

, | 


Goddards 

Plate Powder 

Sold everywhere 6 d E 2 / 6 &4 / 6 

1 

Ih 


Foster Clark’s 


2 ^ k R ,CLAR K .S 2 d. SOUPS are a most whole- 
s ltutr ' f° r Meat. Make thorn your daily food. 

You Simply add Water 


24 Soups 


BRITISH MADE -BRITISH 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Cars and the The Committee which is charged 
Luxury Tax. ^ the dut y of reposing to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of the Luxury Taxes has, I am told, decided that 
motor-cars must be classed as luxuries, and will recom¬ 
mend that they be subjected to the tax of r6j per cent, 
on their selling value. The case against their inclusion 


already pay heavily enough as it is. There is nothing 
that is so heavily penalised as the ownership and running 
of a car. There is the car tax to begin with, and that is 
heavy enough as a start. Then there is the Excise tax 
on petrol, which at its present level must put an average 
of a penny a mile on the expenses of running—and I 
cannot see it being reduced, even after the war. And now 
we are to be called upon for yet another heavy item of 
taxation, represented by anything from £5o upwards on 


again ? That the latter will make desperate efforts 
regain the monopoly of the trade almost goes withot 
saying, and that the Committee should recommend th 
opening of a door through which the Germans wouk 
unquestionably find a way to enter is disquieting. I am 
certainly not going to open anything like a discussion of 
tariffs versus free trade, but it does appear that, in the 
case of key industries which have been established here 
since the war, and which were an enemy monopoly prior 



in the schedule of " luxuries " has been well and ably the cost of the vehicle 1 Unless other counsels prevail to its outbreak, there is a clear need for such a measure of 

presented by deputations representative of all shades of even yet, I can foresee that motoring is going to suffer protection as will enable them to solidify their position 

motoring opinion, but so far the Committee remains very severely by reason of this piling of tax upon tax. under peace conditions. Given that, there will be no 

obdurate, and it looks as though the need for im P° rt licences, limited or 

otherwise. 

“ Natali te.” *** 501116 - vears 

past a company 
in Natal has been engaged in the 
endeavour to produce a satisfactory 
motor-fuel from molasses; and, after 
many vicissitudes, it appears, according 
to the Board, of Trade Journal, to have 
met with a considerable measure of 
success. A first instalment of 10,000 
gallons has been placed on the market, I 
and is to be followed by another of 
some 20,000 gallons. The product, 
which is called " Natalite.” is a mix- I 
ture of alcohol and ether in the pro¬ 
portions of sixty per cent, of the 
former and forty per cent, of the latter ; 
and, when tested three years ago by 
the Autocar in this country', gave re¬ 
sults which were not distinguishable 
from those obtainable with petrol, as 
regards both starting and ordinary 1 
running. To the British motorist the 
matter is one of rather detached in- 

of such importance to me m tnat airec- 

tion I should not own one at all. for IN MESOPOTAMIA: A VAUXHALL FORDING A RIVER terest at the moment. It is sahs- 

the very excellent reason that I could One of the difficulties which have to be surmounted by our cars on war service is illustrated here, a Vauxhall 25-h.p. factory to know that Such a fuel Can 

not afford the expense as a simple car bein « ihown lording one of the twenty-six rivers which have to be crossed in a seventeen - mile run in a part be produced commercially. In fact, it 

matter of pleasure.' True,\ use the car of MeSOpoUm, “ w is of capital importance, since it de- 

at the week-end for purposes not directly associated The Maeneto 1 was under the impression that we notes that we have, all ready to our hands, an in- 

with business—as I often use my season ticket. But a{tef th{ f War were g° in 8 to be completely indepen- exhaustible source of fuel supply from vegetable pro- 

that does not alter the fact that the real reason I ’ dent of the foreign—and particularly ducts—a source which will be maintained so long as the 

incur the expense of keeping a car and of buying a the German—magneto after the war ; but I see that the sun shines. But until the Excise authorities withdraw 
season ticket is that I must have both in order to pro- Committee on Commercial and Industrial Reconstruction from their present attitude regarding the sale of com- 

cced about my lawful occasions. And 1 would dare to after the War appears to propose that import of enemy- mercial alcohol free of duty, I am afraid the future of such 

wager that at least three-fourths of the cars in use are made magnetos shall be free “ after an initial period of fuels as Natalite is but slight. If I remember aright, 

owned by people whose circumstances are absolutely on five years, unless it is found necessary to issue licences Excise difficulties were encountered in South Africa when i 

all-fours with my own. Now, when it comes to super- permitting limited import.” What does it mean ? Is this the Natalite Company first proposed to market its product 


IN MESOPOTAMIA : A VAUXHALL FORDING A RIVER 
One of the difficulties which have to be surmounted by our cars on war service is illustrated here, a Vauxhall 25-h.p. 
car being shown fording one of the twenty-six rivers which have to be crossed in a seventeen - mile run in a part 
of the Mesopotamian war area. 


, I was under the impression that we 
The Magneto . , , , . . . 

„ . ... were going to be completely mdepen- 

after the War. . ® r , 

dent of the foreign—and particularly 

the German—magneto after the war ; but I see that the 
Committee on Commercial and Industrial Reconstruction 
after the War appears to propose that import of enemy- 
made magnetos shall be free “ after an initial period of 
five years, unless it is found necessary to issue licences 
permitting limited import.” What does it mean ? Is this 



taxation of the utility vehicle 1 really think we have a key industry to be allowed, under the limited import licence 
right of strong protest. It is not as though we did not recommendation, to fall into the hands of Germany 


as a motor fuel; but these have, apparently, been 
overcome. W. W. 
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MOTOR (CARRIAGE 


Use Vitafer to supplement 
your meat ration. It helps 
you to "carry on’* as nothing 
else can. 

Shortage 
of Meat! 

Vitafer contains five times 
as much protein as Meat. 
Its tonic properties also keep 
you fit and fully nourished 
in these days of stress and 
strain. 


From a FUet Surgeon. 

“I tried Vitafer myself and have 
much pleasure in testifying to its 
efficacy as a Tonic Food: This 
opinion has been corroborated in 
all the cases of male patients to 
whom I have prescribed it. * 


Do not go on working day 
after day in an overtired state; 
it means breakdown. Vitafer 
taken three times a day will 
quickly restore your old-time 
strength & rebuild your nerves. 

The amount of nerve making, 
blood making,and flesh forming 
food in a tin of Vitafer is 
wonderful. 

Sold by all Chemist* in 1/B and 2y8 tins, 
larger sizes 4/6 & 7/8 Ho substitute 1* a* good. 

Test sample can be obtained by mentioning this paper 
and sending 2d. in stamps to the Sole Manufacturers • 

SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, LTD., 
Lower Priory, BIRMINGHAM. 


the Ancient Fanes of England speak to us of the sound 
and enduring craftsmanship of their Builders, so does the 
ylinder Napier impress us by the stability of its construction. 

“Silence bestows a virtue on it” 

Merchant of Venice. 

From Country HUoilb, May. 1918. 


Order* now received for the Napier Post-War Model. 


D. NAPIER & SON, II 1 


Works: 

Acton, London, W. 3. 


14 NEW BURLINGTON ST, 
LONDON, W.l. 


The same principles 

underlie the Palmer Cord 
Aeroplane Tyre and the 
Palmer Cord Car Tyre. 

fr™.k re c built UPt by *‘r»nd, 

H P i ne *' , ma,eri * 1 *. from the ele¬ 
mental Palmer friction-free cord found- 

“"CtunfiC”. ,,, “ A 


„ _ Hi Mr 

tosfnee. 

That soiled Dress or 
Costume that you have 
looked out preparatory 
to Spring or Summer 
wear. Pullars’ will re¬ 
move all soil marks and 
stains, freshen up the 
material, and give it 
almost the finish which 
it had when new. Send 
to any Pullar Branch or 
Agent, or post direct 
to-PULLARS’ 


rubber and the steel-studded treads. 

Petra, if* BookUt ‘Palmers, 

and Power.' which gives 

PER of the TEN 

tR CEN1. PE TROL SA VING. 

THE PALMER TYRES. LTD., 

r*»S3 Shaftesbury Ave rue, London. W.C. a 
Branch Defon ; 

{Kmingham. Coventry. Glaseow, 
i-eeds, Manchester, Nottingham. 


Imperfect complexion is caused by a sluggish liver. A few days 
treatment with Carter's Little Liver Pills will do more to 
clear the skin and restore the bloom of perfect health to the cheeks 
than all beauty treatments. 

You will even be better looking by taking Carter’s. 

They cure Constipation, unclog the liver, end indigestion—bilious¬ 
ness and dizziness. 

Harmless and purely Vegetable. 

The Ideal Laxative for Children. 

Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 

The GENUINE must bear signature 




Cleaners firD/ers Perth 


KEATINGS 4 

kills , 

BlJ GS FLEAS MOTHs{1 
BEETLES <<{ 

^ Tins -1 ■ 3* 6* y. 


Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
A few drops produce a moat refresh 
ing lather and cleanser, renderins 
the teeth white, and arresting 
decay. 

Also pnt up in Powder form. 

Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not give It a trial P 
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A NEW NOVEL. 


CHESS. 


CHESS IS AMERICA. 


“ The Children Children of Eve ” (Hutchinson) 

of Eve.” contrives, in a book of three hundred 
and sixtv pages, to keep alive the 
interest in a very simple plot. It marks a definite advance 
on the part of Mrs. Isabel Clarke, who must be reckoned 
as having " made good ” by its publication. Sincere work 
is always commendable ; but when the subject is a duel 
between the powers of good and evil, it is only too easy 
to oppress the spirit of a novel with too much earnestness, 
and it is noteworthy that Mrs. Clarke has escaped this 
difficulty’. Perhaps the art of the setting has something 
to do with her success. The pictures of the old palace in 
Florence, the manor house of Stones, in the Cotswolds, 
and the Guises' villa at Fiesole are charming. So, too, are 
fhe portraits of Catholic gentlewomen to be found in the 
Marche, a San Raimonde and her beautiful daughter. 
Markham Procter, the weak, handsome nun, is a poor 
fellow, and his wife is much too good for him : their 
creator plainly anticipates that Markham returned to the 
fold will be a model husband, but we cannot share her 
optimism. The man was a moral coward, and—as shown 
by his dealings with the little Carla and her adopted 
parents—a liar in his silences, if not in his words. Bad 
as Adrian Guise may be—the fanatic apostate who tiies 
to lure Markham from his loyalty to his wife and the 
Church-—there is something more despicable in the 
wretched Markham’s double-shuffling and perfidy. A 
happy ending, however, is not to be quarrelled with, and 
" The Children of Eve ” ends on the note of reconciliation 
between Markham and his wife. 


Tt is good to think that despite the widespread sorrows 
of the war, the cry of the children is never found to tall 
upon deaf ears in this country. But the fortune of war 
cannot fail to affect adversely the incomes upon which 
institutions for helping those who need help, and such 
has been the case with the Infant Orphan Asylum, at 
Wanstead. It has received more than five thousand 
orphans belonging to middle-class families in reduced 
circumstances, and to-day its reduced income is coupled 
with increased expense?. Some £25,000 is urgently 
needed to put it once more upon a sound financial 
footing, and Mr. John \Y. Hope, of Drylaw, South 
Woodford, makes an urgent appeal for donations. 
He is the Hon. Secretary, and it is very desirable 
that his appeal should meet with prompt and 
generous support. 


To Correspondents.— Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, If'.C. 

G Stilungfleet-Johnson (CY.bh.tit.i.—WV congrattiiiie you, and we 'hill 
1 ave /-leisure iu pubii-l ing the prr bJe-n in our i ext i '•up. 

II F L MfivtR.— We think you It furiher p.ulleis, whi h .ire tcry 
aneptai ie. 

Af Wiffes.—W e shill ho piei-el to answer y ur qucui-ai*- .iirt ugh the 
tolu t>, but we can net reply by pi»t. 


i.ent of the Rochester C 
Se.krlb and Chaj es. 



Correct Solutions of P 
J B Camara (Madeira) ; 
Mo. 3787 from C-p-ir 
(Kodmelli, N ll C (Horn 


ioblems No. 37' 1, 4 and 3785 re-eived from 
if No. 3786 from R C Durell (Frai.ee); i.f 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), .1 c b \ err. II 
ton), K perantisto (Anger'), C. S< rrie (Stone- 


WHITE (Mr S.) SLACK (Mr. C.j 
t. I‘ to K 4 th V to <J II 4th 
a. Kt to K B jnJ Kt to (J I) 3rd 
J. U to Li 4 th 

A departure from usual praeti.i 
with nothing to roinn.end it. As ■ 
matter of firt, it ultimately le ids ti 
the loss of both Mi-hops and game. 

3. P to Q 3rd 

4. V to B 3rd J' to K Kt 3rd 

5. Kt to R 3rd B to Kt 2nd 

6. Kt to B 2 nd Kt to B 3rd 

7. Q to K 2nd Cas 


I I WHITE (Mr. S.) black (Mr. ( 
jit. Kt to (J ,th Kt to K 4 ih 
' rft. P lake. P J'take p 

17. R to Kt - q Kt to II s th 

e, r«. Q to K 3rd J 3 to R 3rd 
a ' tt.. Kt to K 2nd Kt take, Kt l<U 
to 20. Q take, Kt Kt to Q 6th 
21. B take P 

> An inge.hu s re ourte, wl.iih, f.i 
the moment, teens to eqnrihe i).< 
position ; but Bl .t k cfcveiJv ret, u,, 
eominand < i it, and g.-ins .1 jicc ,,t 
I the cost of two Pawn'. 


Bliek has aheidy obtcii.ed a 
strong attark largely through li 
opponent's loss of time with indeler- 
inluate pliv. 

<>. P to K R ird B take Kt 

10. Q take. B Kt to K 4th 

11. Q to K 2nd PtoQR jnl 

12. P to R 3rd P to y Kt 4th I 

13. B to R 2nd P to B 5th I 

14. P to Q Kt 3rd Q to B 2nd 

Haxing found a “ hcle” at Q 6th, 

Bhck ir,e;ins to occupy it with the , 
feist pos-il>le delay. 


If (J take, B at ome. 22. R 1 , Kt jlli 
fxtlh wins ba«k the lost j.i«e .n.d 
breik' up the attark. 

22. B Uke 1 ’ (tli) R t..kc B 
| 2 J. Q to K 3rd 0 t<> R 41I1 

24. P to Q 4 th R to Q B • q 

25. RtoKt4th Rt.,k-.p 

26. Q to K tq Q to B 2nd 

27. B to Kt 2nd R to B 7lh 

28. P to K 5th Kt to Q 6th 


laxe ). J Fate on (CY.lwy.i Bay), J C Stackhouse (Torc,uiy', F J Rutter 
(Newcastle), and F Since. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3788 receive 1 from I) S'iHi gdeet 
Johnson, J C Stackhou e, A H H (Bath), G Sonic, 1 S F. rl>o. 
(Brighton), J Fiwle-. M F. Onslow (Bt umeti.c uth), F Drake ford 
(Bran pton), J Ri-hardson (Xewh .ve.i), F ATnrei.t (Forest G le), 
H Gr.vett Baldwin (Fainhut), A AV Hamilton Gell (Exeter), \V L 
S lusbury-While, 1 'rebeidary Wynne Will on (Hereford), H S Hrindreth 
(VVeybri ge', W L Morin (Aider hot 1 , J Isaacson,’J Dixon \Colchester), 
and M Widen (Liverpool). 


Now that the ” Hu ” is nTore or less prevalent, aided 
in its disagreeable work by anxiety and worry, it is well 
to know of a disinfectant. A remedy may be found in 
“ Sotol,” used as a mouth and throat bath and as a nasal 
douche, thus disinfecting the important and sensitive 
upper air-passages. Gargling and rinsing may stave off 
a threatened attack. " Sotol ” is put up in tablet form 
in bottles of forty or more. A tablet is dropped into a 
half-tumblerful of warm water. It effervesces in an agree¬ 
able manner. Local chemists keep " Sotol ” at is. l-< 1., 
2s. yd., and other prices ; or they can he obtained, po?t 
free, by writing to The Western Dental Manufacturing 
Company (1914), Ltd., 74, Wigmore Street, London, W.i. 
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cheques, crossed "The National Provincial ami Union Bank ol 
or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to 
LONDON NhWS AND SKETCH, l.T tc. 172, Sttami, London, W.C.J 
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A GRAVESIDE PRAYER: AN OLD FRENCH PEASANT WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 


touching instance of the warmth of feeling shown by the people of France towards 
^ mer >cans who have come over to help save their country, is afforded by the action 
an aged French woman, Mme. Marguerite Wist, at one of the base ports where the 
nited States forces disembark. She has constituted herself the "godmother” ( marrainc ) 


of all the Americans, and she appears among the mourners whenever an American 
soldier, sailor, or marine is buried in the city cemetery. Our photograph shows her 
praying at the grave of an American infantryman. The sympathy which suggested this 
to the "godmother ” of the U.S.A. forces will be highly appreciated by our American Allies. 


Photograph SurruBu by Topical. 
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LITERATURE CLEARED FOR ACTION. ® 


' PHI'- pulp-word, as I choose to call it. has long 
-*■ been a nuisance both in print and speech. 
If it could only be ruled out altogether, there 
would be no lack of pulp-wood even in this fourth 
year of war-time. The trouble is that many 
simple souls, like the old lady who spoke of “ that 
blessed word, Mesopotamia,” find a power o’ good 
in all long dictionary words. I had hoped the 
speeding up of life since August 1914 would have 
cured the nation of its secret liking for all forms 
of circumlocution. Not a bit of it ! On the 
contrary, a new and fearsome brood of pulp-words 
has been welcomed into the language since the wa * 
began. A Sunday humourist lately gave us a 
rhymed catalogue, written from the simple-minded 
person’s *point of view, of these creeping poly¬ 
syllables— 

Co-ordination, camouflage, liaison, and the like— 
Blessed words !—blessed words !—warranted to strike ! 
Co-ordination . . . camouflage . . . liaison, gentlemen, 
and a 

Few more of the same which it’s bliss to name : 
Stabilisation, gentlemen all !—Propaganda ! 

These are the stock in-trade of the war expert, 
whose business, however, is not what it was a year 
or two ago. Even worse than such paraded poly¬ 
syllables are the new formulas for bringing about 
the Millenium to-morrow or the day after. ” No 
annexations or indemnities,” which put Russia out 


of the war, is now out of fashion ; but *' self- 
determination ” is still in favour with many well- 
meaning persons. 

Let the writer or speaker who wishes his words 
to survive him avoid the pulp-word, and imitate 
the short, sharp diction of our fighting ancestors. 
In Elizabethan times, it is true, the words that 
sound and feel like blows were infrequent. The 
clouded magnificence of Euphuism was more to 
the taste of the valiant courtiers of Belphcebe. 
Yet her letter to a rebellious bishop—” Proude 
Prelate, you know what you were before I made 
you what you are. Obey me instantly, or I will 
unfrock you, by God !—Elizabeth R.”—is literature 
cleared for action indeed. It is probably apocry¬ 
phal, yet well worthy of one who was often more 
than man, if sometimes less than woman. As 
vigorous in small space, but altogether authentic, 
is the prayer of an old Cavalier, Sir Jacob Astley, 
before the Battle of Newbury : ” Lord, I shall be 
very busy this day. I may forget Thee, but do 
not Thou forget me.” The great Marquis of 
Halifax’s brief summary of English policy, " Look 
to your moat,” is another excellent example (1694), 
And Nelson’s signal and Pitt’s last speech in two 
sentences are proofs that even the Palladian age, 
that heyday of meandering Latinity, could not kill 
the Englishman’s genius for sayings as short as 
his temper. 


By E. B. OSBORN. 

1 have found more of this literature of action 
in the talk of unlettered men than in modern books. 
In a ” banker ” fishing for cod of? the iron-bound 
Newfoundland coast 1 heaul a translated Devonian 
talk of ghostly men sitting on a haunted lock 
” warming theirselves in the moonlight.” ” Bitter 
as a dying man’s sweat,” said an old freighter 
in the bad lands of Alberta, pointing to a lake 
of glaring blue on the horizon. “ This working 
between meals ain't what 'tis cracked up fer to be, ’ 
observed an ancient hired man at a Saskatchewan 
thre^iing supper after a bitter hard day’s work. 
There is not so much of this staunch, pithy stuff as 
you would think in the realistic war books, except¬ 
ing those written by the flying men. Now and 
again, as in this word of warning to the young 
soldier— 

Never quarrel with your pal ; walk away—that's best. 
You never know when he or you. or both, are going West— 
you do find it in some modest little book by an 
infantryman. And at times, in talking with naval 
officers, you hear a story in which the English 
seaman’s cool comraonsense is exactly expiessed. 
After the sinking of a destroyer at the Battle of 
Jutland an officer and a seaman, the latter at his 
last gasp, were clinging to a belt. Near by, men 
weie on a raft, singing. ” I don’t know what in 
’ell they ’as to sing for,” were the seaman’s last 
whispered woids. Such matter-of-fact sayings 
give Death the lie, surely. 



ONE PHASE OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY’S MAGNIFICENT WAR-EFFORT : A TYPICAL INCIDENT OF THE ANTI-SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN. 


This remarkable photograph shows the bursting of a depth-bomb just dropped from an 
American destroyer “with unkind intentions towards U-boats.” A U.S. Signal Corps 
photographer aboard the destroyer caught the picture just as tons of sea-water were 
upheaved by the terrific force of the explosion. The crew3 of U-boats do not like depth- 
bombs. A German submarine commander named Rose, recently lecturing at Munich, 
said : “ The moral effect of thi British ll'asso-Bomben (water-bombs) is great, particularly 


on an inexperienced crew, in consequence of the hellish din of the e^p’osion.” Admiral 
Sims, of the U.S. Navy, said in a speech on Independence Day : “ We have at present 
in European waters about 250 vessels, 3000 officers, and 40,000 men. . . . During the 
coming year more than three times the number of our present destroyers will be fighting 
with the Allies. Over 150 submarine-chasers wilt soon be on duty in the war-zone, 
more than half of them are here now. The submarine campaign has been met.” 


Photograph Supplikd bv Topical. 
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ITALY’S CANAL NAVY IN THE RECAPTURED PIAVE DELTA: A PONTOON BATTERY IN ACTION. 
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IN FRANCE AND BRITAIN: POLISH TROOPS; AMERIC 


Photographs British and French 





POLISH TROOPS IN FRANCE : RETURNING TO THEIR CANTONMENTS 
IN THE MARNE AFTER A REVIEW. 


WITH THE BACK WHEELS HIGH IN THE AIR : ROYAL HORSE ARTIL 
GOING INTO ACTION AT THE GALLOP ON THE BRITISH FRONT 


The first of the above photographs, that in the left-hand top corner, shows part of the gallant Polish Army now serving in France. It will be remembered that, a few days 

of its regiments, constituting the first division which has already fought at the front, were presented by President Poincare with flags given by the people of Paris, Nancy, Verdun, ^ 

On that occasion the President of the Polish National Committee, M. Roman Dmowski, declared that the Poles aspire to the regeneration of their country through the victory of ^ ^ 
The first Polish force raised in the present war, it may be recalled, was formed in Galicia against the Russians, but later on, becoming aware of the real designs of Germany an(i ( 

regarding Poland, the Polish troops refused to continue the fight. Their leader, Josef Pisudzki, was arrested by the Germans, who still keep him interned, and part of the o 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BELGIAN BAND IN LONDON : MARCHING OUT 
OF VICTORIA STATION. 


JAPANESE DECORAT'ONS FOR FRENCH OFFICERS IN SEINE ET MARK 
GENERAL ROQUES RECEIVING THE ORDER OF THE RISING SUN. 


A RUNNER ON DUTY ON THE BRITISH FRONT : HANDING A MESSAGE TO THE OFFICER 
OF A COMPANY IN RESERVE. 
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EPENDENCE DAY IN PARIS: OTHER WAR TIME EVENTS. 


Photo. Co., and Topical. 
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:AN INDEPENDENCE DAY IN PARIS : A MARCH-PAST OF UNITED '■ ■ j:— 1 digging THEMSELVES IN WHERE THERE ARE NO TRENCHES : FRENCH 
STATES TROOPS IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. • * CHASSEURS IN * TROUS INDIVIDUELS.” 










I., 


DIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE : PUMPING WATER FOR HORSES 
ON THE BRITISH FRONT. 


FOOT-BATHS FOR TIRED WAR-DOGS AFTER THE DAY'S WORK : 
A SCENE AT FRENCH ARMY KENNELS. 
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CORTEGE. WITH MOURNERS 


LORD RHONDDA'S FUNERAL : BEARERS, WITH THE URN CONTAINING THE ASHES, 
LEAVING THE CHURCH. 


the Brest-Litovsk treaty ceding Polish territory to the Ukraine, the rest of the force, under Colonel Haller, withdrew to Russia. There three Polish corps were organised, but they were 
7 the Russian Government, and after a battle with the Germans at Kaniow last May they had to capitulate through lack of ammunition. The only Polish Army existing to-day is 
»7 a decree of the French Republic on June 4 , 1917. It is supported by all the Allied Governments, and consists of volunteers from every part of the world, the majority coming 

here four million Poles live in prosperity._The funeral of Viscount Rhondda, the late Food Controller, took place on July 6 at Llanwern, close to his home at Newport His 

remated, and the ashes were buried in a white marble casket. His daughter, Lady Mackworth, succeeds to the peerage, under a special remainder, as Viscountess Rhondda. 

























BRINGING BACK THE SCROLLS OF THE LAW (HIDDEN SINCE THE TURKISH OCCUPATION) 
A CEREMONY AT JAFFA. 


THE ZIONIST COMMISSION'S TOUR IN PALESTINE . A PROCESSION IN TEL ABIB ACCOMPANIED 
BY MACCABEAN BOY SCOUTS. 


THE ZIONIST COMMISSION IN PALESTINE : DR. WEIZMANN AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION AT DINNER. 


AT A RECEPTION BY THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN JERUSALEM : GENERAL ALLENSY 
SPEAKING AFTER RECEIVING A CASKET CONTAINING THE SCROLL OF TKB LAW. 


The British authorities in Palestine have restored courts of justice and police, and have 
carried out much relief work. The Turks had pillaged everything and ransacked Govern¬ 
ment buildings. Civic books and records, such as Scrolls of Law, had been removed. 

Under British protection these have been brought back amid ceremonial rejoicing.- 

The Zionist Commission, headed by Dr. Weizmann, arrived in Jerusalem on April 10. 
In a speech neat day, he thanked the British Government, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, 


and General Allenby, for their work in liberating Palestine. The crowd were roused to 
intense enthusiasm. In a later speech at an official dinner at the Governor’s house, he 
explained the Zionist aims, urging that Jews, Arabs, and Armenians should work together, 
and that Palestine should not be internationalised, but placed under the protection of 
one of the civilised democratic Powers. The Grand Mufti replied in Arabic. Dr. Weizmann 
spoke of Britain “as the greatest of Bible-loving nations. ’’—[Official Photocopy s ] 


On the March in Gas - Masks: US. Infantry in France. 



IN THE DANGER ZONE : A DETACHMENT OF AMERICAN TROOPS EN ROUTE FOR THE TRENCHES. 

Like all the troops of the Allies, American units under training, alike in England and as another essential, gas-mask drill and field evolutions in gas-masks. Troops everywhere 

in France, omit no single detail of battlefield practice. Machine and anti-aircraft work go into action, whenever there is a likelihood of gas shells being employed, wearing their 

in all its branches, bombing and trench-bayonet fighting, for example, are included in masks, and the accustoming of the men to marching masked, and having their masks 

the curriculum that every American officer and man has to go through, together with, on while manoeuvring in attack formations, is part of the everyday drill routine. 

Frknch Official piioioguaph. 
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ARABS DEFEAT TURKS: A VICTORIOUS CHARGE BY HEDJAZ TROOPS. 

DRAWN BY A. FORES 11ER FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYL-WITNESS. 






"THE ARAB FORCES HAVE ACCOUNTED FOR FULLY 40.000 TURKISH TROOPS": SOLDIERS OF THE KING OF HEDJAZ 
CAPTURING AN AUSTRIAN HOWITZER FROM THE TURKS. 



'* e British forces in Palestine have moved northward from Jerusalem, the Arab 
roops of the King of Hedjaz have greatly contributed to their success by engaging the 
urks further south, driving them up the Red Sea coast, and also making continual and 
successful raids upon the Hedjaz Railway east of the Dead Sea. Thus, a few weeks 
ago it was announced that an Arab column had raided two stations 40 and 50 miles 
no.th of Maan. The King of Hedjaz, it will be .. lembered, was admitted as an Ally 
in the G-eat War in July 1916, when Arabia declared her Independence. His successful 
p!an cf campaign, conducted by his Emirs and Sheriffs, lies along the route of the Turkish 


[ Hedjaz railway and the Red Sea littoral. As stated not long since in Parliament, ‘‘the 
Arab forces have occupied, isolated, or accounted for fully 40,000 Turkish troops and over 
100 guns. . . . The Red Sea coast of the Hedjaz has been cleared of Turks along a 
distance of 800 miles. The military railway has been continuously interrupted, and severe 
losses inflicted on the material and rolling stock." In the illustration the Hedjaz troops 
may be identified by the national Arab head-dress of white cloth with its black-brown 
camel’s-hair band. The Turks wear the “Envariah" khaki sun-helmet. An Austrian 
mountain howitzer is seen being captured. 
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'TWO men. admired and admirable in very 
A different ways, have lately written on the 
scheme of a League of Nations—Lord Grey and 
Mr. H. G. Wells. One thing they have in common : 
it is the thing for which they are the most blamed, 
and for which they ought to be most praised— 
their idealism. Whether we accept their ideal or 
no, we ought to thank them for making it clear 
as an ideal. To dismiss idealism as impossibilism 
is not even practical; it is like blaming an archer 
for aiming at the white, and 
telling him that pure white is 
unknown in nature, and that 
the centre of a circle is an 
imaginary point without parts 
or magnitude. The answer is 
that if you are not aiming 
you are not even shooting, but 
only shedding arrows as a fowl 
sheds feathers. To have an 
ideal is simply to have an aim ; 
and there is nothing practical 
in being aimless. But the real 
mistake arises from supposing 
that white is the only colour, 
that we all take as an ideal 
object anything that happens 
to be white—as, for instance, 
whitewash, or whited sepul¬ 
chres, or the white flag. In 
other words, the real mistake 
consists in thinking there is 
only one ideal, which is at 
once obvious and colourless. 

This is no more tiue of na¬ 
tional and international ideals 
than of any other. It is not 
admitted, as some seem to 
suppose, that the ideal that is 
vaster and vaguer is neces¬ 
sarily higher. Humanity is 
larger and more varied than a 
nation ; so is a harem larger 
and more varied than a wife. 

A League of Nations really 
stands or falls with the truth 
of its title. If it is really a 
League of Nations it may 
really be a noble thing ; but, 
as presented by some people, 
it is rather a League for the 
Abolition of Nations. It is 
not a scheme to guarantee the 
independence of States, but at 
best to guarantee their safety 
if they will sacrifice their in¬ 
dependence. There is surely, 
however, a much more human 
and more hopeful interpreta¬ 
tion of the idea than this. 

What is wanted, and what 
might well be provided, is a 
league for the defence of 
nationality. Now this primary distinction, in the 
ideal or the aim, is a good example of how prac¬ 
tical it is to discuss aims and ideals. For this 
brings us at once to the simplest answer to the 
most serious question : Shall the League consist 
of the Allies, at any rate to begin with; or are we 
to wait for the conversion of Germany, or are we 
to accept an unconverted Germany ? 

The answer is that the Allies have a right to call 
themselves a League of Nations, in a sense in 
which Germany has, in plain fact, no part. It is 
not a boast ; it is not a •piece of partisan, or even 
patriotic, sentiment; it is a piece of past history. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

The Allies may end as a League of Nations because 
they began as a League of Nations, in the strict 
sense of a scheme for preserving nationality—or 
rather, nationalities. It was not only a union of 
different things, but of things that wished to 
remain different. They not only helped each other 
while remaining unlike each other—they helped 
each other because they wished to remain unlike 
each other. It was not a desire of the French to 
be Anglicised, or the English to be Frenchified, 


that created the Anglo-French Entente : it was 
the desire of the French to remain French and the 
English to remain English. The Serbians had a 
dread of being drawn into the system of Austria ; 
the Belgians had a dread of being drawn into the 
system of Germany; but nobody ever thought 
the Belgians were in danger of being drawn into 
the system of Serbia. 

Whatever else the Central Empires may say 
against their enemies, they cannot say their 
enemies are all alike, that one description will 
cover them all—or even that one insult will hit 
them all. They have to be abused one at a time, 


and it is necessary to compose a separate slander 
against each. The one thing which they have had 
in common is that each nation was in a special 
and literal sense defending itself—that is, its right 
to be itself. The Allies have this particular ideal— 
not in pedantic plans drawn up on paper at the 
end of the war, but in the real and original piessure 
of the popular passions at the beginning of the war. 
They have at least one rudimentary convenience 
not altogether useless in the formation of a League 
of Nations — they have the 
nations. 


We hear a great deal in 
these days about democratic 
diplomacy. But one thing is 
quite certain—that, if diplo¬ 
macy ever is democratic, it 
will not be cosmopolitan; it 
will not be, in the sense in¬ 
tended by the intellectuals, 
even international. If it is in 
the least popular, it will be 
very national. Does anybody 
believe that when an agricul¬ 
tural labourer from Hampshire 
or Berkshire enlists and fights 
and dies, he does it for any 
political combination except 
England, or appeals to any 
international tribunal except 
God ? While the labourer’s 
outlook may need to be 
widened, there is one way in 
which it could and should be 
widened, and another in which 
the change is neither possible 
nor desirable. I do not think 
he ever will be, or ever ought to 
be, taught to forget his county 
anil his country in favour of 
some piece of world - politics 
worked by wire-pullers at the 
Hague. But I do think he 
could be, and ought to be, 
taught to remember that other 
men love other counties and 
other countries ; I think he 
would be much more in touch 
with such a truism than many 
more cultivated and perverted 
people. 

The value of the Alliance, 
and the great emotions in which 
it originated, is precisely that 
it was an imaginative move¬ 
ment of this kind. The poor 
and plain Englishman did 
really begin to feel something 
much more human than a 
solidarity with the Belgian In¬ 
ternational—a sympathy with 
the Belgian nationality. He 
felt not only for their poverty and their pain, 
but for their patriotism—for the flag which Intel¬ 
lectuals call a rag and the nation which they call 
a name. That is the only line along which we 
could ever really develop a democratic diplomacy. 
That is the real hope in the ideal of a League of 
Nations. If it is genuine, it will be a league of 
all the men wdio love their own lands to respect 
each other. If it is anything else, it will merely 
be a clique of the very few who forget their own 

lands to interfere with each other’s. Between 

these two opposites the modern world must 
choose ; and it is typical of modern lucidity that 
the two opposites are known by the same name. 



AMERICA'S ANNUS MIRABILIS : THE MIRACLE OF U.S. TROOPS TRANSPORT SHOWN IN DIAGRAM. 
Each section of the diagram corresponds to one of the fourteen months, from May 1917 to June 1918 inclusive, for 
which the numbers of U.S. troops carried across the Atlantic were recently announced by President Wilson. For the 
purpose of the diagram, each vessel was considered as carrying 4000 men, except in a few cases where other figures are 
given. The total number (including 14,644 Marines) was 1,019,115. In view of the submarine menace, the number lost 
at sea—291—is wonderfully small. Since last March the numbers brought ever have greatly and progressively increased. 

Drawn by IF. B. Robinson.—[Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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fER A MILLION ALREADY: 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN FRANCE 




ON THE WAY TO THE TOWN THEY SO GALLANTLY DEFENDED : AMERICAN INFANTRY IN FRANCE MARCHING TO CHATEAU-THIERRY. 


— 

! SUP! 


I SUPERVI SED BY A BRITISH CAPTAIN ON LEFT . AMERICAN MACHINE-GUNNERS IN FRANCE AT PRACTICE WITH LIGHT VICKERS MACHIN E-GUNS, j 


announcement was made by President Wilson just before Independence Day 
rowing strength of the United States Army in France. He quoted a report 
tary for War (Mr. Newton D. Baker), that “ more than one million American 
sailed from the ports in this country to participate in the war in France.' 


The actual total was 1,019,11$. The number returned, or become casualties, was given 
as 8165, and of these—thanks to "superbly efficient” Naval protection—only 291 had 
been lost at sea. Mr. Baker also said that progress in shipping troops oversea was such 
that the U.S. was six months ahead of the original programme. 
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THE ROYAL SILVER 


WEDDING SERVICE, JULY 6, l9j 



•GOD SAVE THE KING!": THE SINGING OF THE NATIONAL ANTI 

On July 6 the twenty-fifth (»Silver Wedding ") anniversary of the marriage day of King George and Queen Mary (then Duke and Duchess of York) in 1893. the King and Q u *£ j 
Prince Albert in one carriage, and Princess Mary and Prince Henry and Prince George in the second, drove from Buckingham Palace to St Paul's, by way of the Strand an ( , 

to attend the special Silver Wedding Day service. At St Paul's, the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered a special sermon on the occasion. The service was tuned 
the hour of the wedding at the Chapel Royal, St James's, on July 6, 1893. At St Paul’s Cathedral all the members of the Royal Family and relatives of the ^ng ^ ^ 
England were present Queen Alexandra sat beside the King, and with her (of immediate relatives of their Majesties) were Princess Victoria, the Princess Royal (Ducnes* 
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. MAJESTIES AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 



CLOSE OF THE SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Duchess of Albany, Princess Louise, Princess Christian. The Duke of Connaught. Princess Beatrice, Prince Arthur of Connaught, Princess Arthur of Connaught, the Earl 
incess Alice, Viscount Trematon and Lady May Cambridge, the Marquess and Marchioness of Cambridge, the Earl of Eltham, Lady Victoria Cambridge, Lady Helena 
•rd Frederick Cambridge. From St Paul’s the King and Queen and Royal Family drove to the Guildhall, where their Majesties received the City’s Silver Wedding Gifts. The 
of Oxford Street In the illustration are seen, in the foreground, the Queen, the King, and Queen Alexandra. In the front row are, from left to right : Prince Albert, 
Mary, the Princess Royal, Prince Henry. On the extreme right is the Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, with whom are the Dominion Premiers.— [Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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From Cambcih to Bedford: Che Romance of a 6reat engineer. 


S OME forty years ago a district in Lambeth 
bore an unenviable notoriety, and was 
certainly not the recognised place for the develop¬ 
ment of a large engineering works. It was in this 
apparently unpromising spot that the founder of 
a firm which is playing an important part in the 
war pitched his tent, so to speak, in the year 1880 . 
The irrigation of Egypt was uppermost in the 
minds of scientific men ; the drainage of Holland 
was a subject of vast importance. There was big 
work to be done for the mercantile marine. York 
Street, Lambeth, was the scene of action. It was 
here that William Henry Allen, then thirty-six 
years of age, and with sound education and much 
practical experience, laid the foundation of the 
great firm whose works at Bedford were visited 
by their Majesties 
the King and Queen - 
at the end of last 
month. Vast quan¬ 
tities of jnachinery 
for Egypt and Hol¬ 
land and for our 
ships were manu¬ 
factured at Lam¬ 
beth, until the busi¬ 
ness had grown to 
such an extent 
that much more 
space than was 
available in the 
neighbourhood was 
required. It was 
at this juncture 
that a stroke of 
good fortune came, 
quite unexpectedly, 
and the situation 
was solved. The 
London and South- 
Western Railway 
needed the land 
whereon the engin¬ 
eering works stood, 
and, without any 
hesitation or legal 
preliminaries, they 
acquired the pro¬ 
perty. So the grime 
and gloom of Lam¬ 
beth were left for 
the broad fields of 
Bedford. 


were built and equipped for the purpose. A very 
delicate and ingenious piece of mechanism indeed 
is the engine of the aeroplane ; and that made 
here is a marvellously fine piece of workmanship. 
Much of the detail is done by women, who form 
a considerable portion of the people employed in 
this work for the war. 


But he has done something more than that 
He has provided his work-people with air. T 0 
one who is ignorant, like the present writer, of 
the many ramifications and technicalities of an 
engineering works, perhaps the most striking 
feature in connection with these vast series of 
“ shops ” at Bedford is the prevailing purity of 
the atmosphere. Despite the vastness of the 
works—and they occupy some twenty-five acres— 
not a detail seems to have been left out which could 
conduce to the comfort and convenience of these 
three thousand-and-odd people. All the buildings 
have a north aspect, so that they are not unduly 
hot even in such a summer as we are now 
experiencing. Moreover, they are admirably ven¬ 
tilated by an ingenious system which provides a 
constant current of 
’ fresh, invigorating 

B air. The same ap¬ 
paratus is turned to 
account in winter, 
when warm air is 
supplied. A build¬ 
ing for women pro¬ 
vides accommoda¬ 
tion for some 6 oo 
workers, who, for a 
few coppers, get 
an excellent, well- 
cooked meal. The 
men also are well 
looked after. In 
their Institute, a 
large hall where 
they have entertain¬ 
ments, is an in¬ 
teresting Roll of 
Honour: the por¬ 
traits of men who 
have been in con¬ 
tinuous employ¬ 
ment of the firm for 
a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury—a tribute to 
masters as well as 
Indeed, this 


The works have had a close connection with the 
Navy, ever since the foundation of the firm, three 
specialties to which particular attention has been 
devoted consisting of machinery for electric light¬ 
ing. for air-supply to boiler-rooms, and for cir¬ 
culating water through the condensers of the main 
engines of ships. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that there is hardly a vessel of any 


men. 

personal and inti¬ 
mate touch, nota¬ 
ble throughout the 
entire works, is one 
direct result of the 
personal interest 
which the Allens 
take in their peo¬ 
ple. It is all, truly, 
a family affair. For, 
although the com¬ 
pany is a “ limited ” 
one, the business belongs to Mr. Allen and his 
sons and other relatives. In 1889 , Mr. W. H. 
Allen-—whose great activity and capacity for un¬ 
limited work remain unimpaired to-day, although 
he has passed his three-score years and ten — 
took into partnership his eldest son, Mr. Richard 
W. Allen. In 1904 , for family reasons, the firm 
was converted into a company under the style of 
W. H. Allen, Son, and Co., Ltd., with the founder 
as chairman. Mr. Richard W. Allen, C.B.E., is 
the managing director ; Mr. Harold Gwynne Allen, 
director and engineering manager ; Mr. Rupert S. 
Allen, director and manager of the electrical depart¬ 
ment ; Col. P. B. Crowe. V.D. (late of the City of 
London Regt.), who is serving in France, London 
director; and Mr. George P. Allen, architect. 
In short, Mr. Allen and his family conduct their 
own finances and commerce, and do their own 
scientific work. So that the personal element is 
never wanting. Nor have the eneigies of the head 
of the firm been confined to the great works which 
have brought so much prosperity to Bedford. The 
Church of All Saints owes much to his munificence. 
He was High Sheriff of Bedfordshire in I9°4*5- 
Finally, be it said that Mr. Allen is the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


And it was a 

fair scene upon royal interest in engineering work for the war: the king and queen with some of the oldest 
which their Majes- employees at Messrs, w. h. allen, son, and co„ ltd., Bedford —[Photograph by Ai / uri .] 

ties looked when , 

they inspected the extensive workshops which class in His Majesty’s Navy which does not contain 

are the outcome of Messrs. Allen’s Engineering the special auxiliary machinery which has eman- 

Works at Bedford, which came into being in ated from Allen’s. Naturally, this constant and 

1894 . Strangely enough, what was then a green intimate association with the Navy has brought 

field has retained much of its open-air feeling to the company into contact with the majority of 

this day. To the lay mind, engineering works are the graving docks in the country, both in His 

connected with dust and smoke. Upon arriving Majesty’s dockyards and in those of private com¬ 
at Bedford, the visitor sees none of the outward panies. Pumping machinery has been a specialty 

and visible signs which are associated with manu- of the firm ever since its inception, the design and 

facturing towns. Leaving the residential part of construction thereof being improved from time to 

the town behind, a walk of five minutes from the time. It goes without saying that the increase in 

Midland Station and you face a garden behind the output of special auxiliary machinery during 

which are the offices of the directors and the the last four years has been enormous. Apart 

technical department. From here we proceed to from that, the firm has met many special re- 

the elaborate, well-ordered workshops where the quirements of the Admiralty by constructing 

firm, having passed from the piping times of peace, machines of a confidential nature, 

now make main propelling-engines for the Admir¬ 
alty. This is one branch of their war-work, and, In addition to all this, it is no exaggeration 

from point of view of appearance and weight, to say that the " Allen ” enclosed high-speed 

by far the heaviest and most imposing. One engine is well known throughout the world. These 

phase which impresses the spectator is the amount engines are made in standard sizes, which vary 

of. fine machinery required for this work. from 10 to 2000 horse-power. The founder of 

the firm was one of the earliest designers of 
From the Admiralty section one goes to the the auxiliary centrifugal circulating pumping 

great sheds where engines for aeroplanes are being engine which was fitted to the White Star ships in 

turned out in very large numbers. Special works the early ’seventies. 
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ROYAL INTEREST IN WAR ENGINEERING: THE VISIT TO BEDFORD. 



W. a ALLEN, SON, AND CO.'S ENGINEERING WORKS, BEDFORD 
IN THE DYNAMO-MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 


! ANOTHER DEPARTMENT OF MESSRS. ALLEN'S ENGINEERING WORKS 
IN THE AERO AUTOMATIC MACHINE SHOP. 


A PART OF THE WORKS SPECIALLY BUILT FOR WAR PURPOSES: THE AERO-ENGINE 
MACHINING DEPARTMENT. 


ANOTHER VIEW IN THE AERO-ENGINE MACHINING DEPARTMENT 
PART OF A HUGE BRANCH OF THE WORKS. 


THE KING AND QUEEN INSPECTING THE WORKS WITH THE FOUNDER OF THE FIRM 
HER MAJESTY AND MR. W. H ALLEN. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISII TO MESSRS. ALLENS WORKS AT BED 
THE KING AND QUEEN WITH TWO OF THE DIRECTORS. 
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The famous engineering works of Messrs. W. H. Allen, Son, and Co., at Bedford, 
»hich their Majesties the King and Queen recently visited, afford an interesting example 
»f the development of a vast business out of small beginnings. As related in an 
irticle elsewhere in this number, the firm was founded at Lambeth in 1880 by Mr. W. H. 
Mien, who is still hale and vigorous, and in active harness, although now over seventy, 
to 1894 the establishment was transferred to Bedford, where the works were constructed 
>n the most hygienic principles with a view to the welfare of the employees, between 


whom and the firm the happiest relations exist. During the war Messrs. Allen have 
executed an immense amount of valuable and important work for the Government, 
especially the Admiralty. Among other things they make main propelling engines for 
ships, aeroplane-engines (for whose construction special sheds were built), machinery for 
electric lighting, air-supply in boiler-rooms, and water-circulation in marine engines, and 
pumping apparatus. Much of the detail work in the aeroplane-engine department is 
done by women, who were naturally delighted to welcome the Queen. 
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SEBALL MATCH ATTENDED BY THE KING AND QUEEN. 


and Farringdon Photo. Co. 




ROYAL PARTY : (L. TO R. SEATED IN FRONT) THE KING, QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

QUEEN MARY (CENTRE), AND (NEXT BUT ONE) PRINCESS MARY. 


OF SYMBOLIC IMPORTANCE : THE BRITISH 
BULL-DOG ; WITH AN AMERICAN PLAYER. 


AFTER THE VICTORY OF THE U.S. NAVY OVER THE U.S. ARMY : A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF AMERICAN SAILORS ACROSS THE GROUND. 


• Altogether the spectators numbered from 40,000 to 50,000. The match was between teams of the United States Army and Navy, the Navy winning by 2 runs to 1. Before 

*gan, the players were presented to tm Majesty, who shook hands with the captains, and handed them a ball on which he had written his autograph. This ball was not actually 

e match, but kept as a memento for President Wilson. The scene on the ground was one of extraordinary enthusiasm. According to American custom, each side had its supporter; 
crowd, known as “ rooters," whose business it is to encourage their team by cheers, songs, and yells and “all kinds of music” of the most ear-splitting sort. The din was terrirc. 

visitors were hailed by a chorus ending " ’Rah ! ’Rah ! 'Rah ! King George, Queen Mary, Great Britain ! [Draamg Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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THE AEROPLANE THAT FLEW ITSELF: ONE OF THE H 



“THE CRUISE OF THE DEAD”: A BRITISH AEROPLANE WHICH, WITH PILOT AND 0B$ 

With regard to this extraordinary occurrence on the battle-front, Mr. Boyd Cable writes : “ The incident depicted is one of the most amazing instances in the records of the war 
of the stability of a British aeroplane, and the reliability of an engine. Some reports of the incident have several times recently been published, but, oddly enough, the per¬ 
formance was credited to another type of machine than the one actually concerned. The machine was an'artillery observing one, and was out 4 doing a shoot,' directing our 
artillery fire on enemy positions, when it was attacked by six Albatros scouts. The pilot refused to dive away, and engaged the enemy ; one Albatros was brought down with 
a damaged engine and a wounded pilot, and, landing in our lines, was captured. Meanwhile the fight against odds continued, and another machine of the same squadron, 
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T AMAZING INCIDENTS IN THE HISTORY OF FLIGHT. 

IPSON. 



»EAD. FLEW FOR HOURS UNCONTROLLED, AND GROUNDED WITHOUT *• CRASHING. 

• came to the rescue. After a short but hot action, the remaining enemies were driven off over their own lines. Our second machine then returned to its aerodrome 
t wh mUn,t,0n SUp P ,,es - and the firs * one was then apparently all right. It did not return to its 'drome that day, however, and nothing was heard of it until the follow- 
^ Cn * f ° Und in a fidd fifty miIes back in an air - ,ine from scene of combat, with both pilot and observer dead in their seats. It was proved conclusively 

earned mUSt - haVC bCen k ' ,led instantaneous,y> and that the mac hine had flown itself in wide circles, drifting with the wind for some hours until the petrol ran out, 
me own in a steep glide and landed, without completely wrecking itself as might have been expected."-!/*™™,; Cofiynghud in ,k< Vnuid States «nd cam*.] 
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FIRE IN THE AIR: A RISK WHOSE FREQUENCY IS EXAGGERATED. « S)> c. G. grey, 

EJttmr »/*T4c Jlnoplant" 



T HERE have appeared of late a number of 
newspaper paragraphs recording the deaths 
of aviators through their machines catching fire 
in the air.; also articles on what it feels like to 
be in a blazing aeroplane. There have been 
official notifications of awards to heroic aviators 
who have by their skill and determination in cases 
of fire saved their own lives and those of their 
passengers and have landed safely. There have 
been various pictures of aeroplanes on fire in the 
air. And the phrase “ shot down in flames ” has 
l»ecome a commonplace. 

It is certainly regrettable that so much 
publicity should be given to 
fires in the air, for it is pos¬ 
sible that if the mistaken idea 
that fires are unduly frequent in 
aeroplanes became general the 
supply of pilots for the Royal Air 
Force might be adversely affected. 

A man may be the bravest of 
the brave, and may be perfectly 
willing and proud to die for his 
country, and yet may shrink from 
being burnt. 

Also relatives who read these 
gruesome stories may suffer much 
unnecessary anxiety. As a matter 
of fact, though such incidents have 
in fact happened, they are nothing 
like so prevalent as sensation- 
mongers are likely to make people 
believe. Nevertheless, just because 
fires do happen from time to time, 
it seems eminently desirable not 
only to remove the impression that 
the risk is inordinately great, but 
to show clearly that the risk can 
be almost entirely eliminated. One 
believes, in fact, that the time is 
very near when being burnt in an 
aeroplane will be as uncommon as 
is being burnt on board a ship. 

Fires which do occur in aero¬ 
planes while in the air are of two 
distinct kinds, apart altogether 
from fires in machines which have 
caught fire on the ground as the 
result of an accident. The first 
kind of fire is caused by a defect 
in the machine itself, either in the 
engine or in the petrol-supply 
arrangements. One may include 
in this class fires which are caused 
by the stupidity or lack of atten¬ 
tion to instructions on the part 
of the pilot himself, or of his mechanics, or 
even of his commanding officer, for the ideal 
aeroplane would be both fire-proof and fool-proof. 
The fond feminine relative may do much by her 
influence to prevent such fires by impressing on 
the would-be aviator the need for care, without 
at all trying to induce him to give up flying. 

The second kind of fire is caused by 
enemy action, either by shells from anti-aircraft 
guns, or by bullets, incendiary or otherwise, 
from enemy aircraft. 

There are various ways in which aeroplanes 
can be set on fire in the air by accident or by 
carelessness, but probably one example which 
combines both may suffice. Some time ago fires 
occurred in a certain very good type of aeroplane 
with a certain type of engine. By good luck it 
was discovered, before very much harm had been 
done, that the vibration of this engine broke the 
petrol-pipe from the main tank close to the car¬ 
buretter. The result was that the petrol, fed 


The obvious preventive of fire due to such a 
cause, which would occur at once to anybody, is 
to make the tanks of bullet-proof steel. But 
bullet-proof plate is decidedly heavier than the 
very light material of which petrol-tanks for aero¬ 
planes are made, and a war aeroplane depends for 
its efficiency very largely on its extreme lightness. 
Consequently, hitherto, armoured tanks have been 
impossible. 

Nevertheless, now that engines and the struc¬ 
ture of the aeroplanes themselves are so much 
lighter than they used to be, the possibility of 
bullet-proof tanks certainly arises. One hears of 
the Germans using such tanks 
in the specially built machines 
which they use for low-flying 
attacks on troops on the ground, 
and one may in fairness assume 
that our own people are not 
behind-hand in making similar 
efforts. Thus one feels safe in 
prophesying that this cause of 
fire may also be eliminated be¬ 
fore very long. 

There is, however, another field 
of investigation which engineers 
might ■well study—the production 
of an engine using what might 
be called non-inflammable fuel. 
The Diesel engine, which bums 
crude petroleum-oil of such quality 
that it can only be exploded under 
special circumstances, was a Ger¬ 
man invention, though largely 
used in all other countries, so 
the idea is far from being a 
secret. The enemy has ap¬ 
parently reached his limit in 
developing that type of engine ; 
but there seems no good reason 
why the more ingenious English¬ 
man or Frenchman or Italian or 
American should not go a step 
further, and produce ultimately 
an engine using fuel which only 
becomes inflammable when it is 
actually inside the engine itself, 
where it cannot set fire to 
anything. 

Meantime, much might be done 
by embodying in aeroplanes a life¬ 
saving parachute as a standard 
fitting, just as life-buoys arc 
carried by all ships. Some years 
before the war the late M. 
Pegoud demonstrated that it was 
possible to get out of a single-seated aero¬ 
plane and descend by means of a parachute. 
Since then many parachute descents have been 
made from aeroplanes and from moving air¬ 
ships. Descents from kite-balloons by para¬ 
chute are daily occurrences at the front. There¬ 
fore it seems that there should be little or 
no difficulty in descending from a burning 
or disabled aeroplane. One has read of men 
throwing themselves overboard from burning 
aeroplanes. If they took a parachute with 
them their chances of living would be greatly 
improved. 

The moral of the French and British flying 
services has never been so high as it is to-day. It 
is very much higher than that of the enemy’s 
aviators. Yet, if the danger of fire in the air 
could only be eliminated, or even if a man knew 
that he had a sporting chance of getting out of 
a burning machine alive, one feels certain that the 
fine offensive spirit of our aviators would be 
greatly, enhanced. 


under pressure, used to squirt out all over the engine 
and into the space beneath it in the body of the 
machine. When the carburetter had run dry the 
engine used to “ pop back,” in the way familiar 
to all motorists who have run short of petrol, and 
set fire to all this free petrol, which, being sucked 
back towards the rear of the machine, soon set 
the whole thing alight. When this cause was 
discovered, it was very simply rectified by 
cutting all petrol - pipes of existing machines 
of the type and putting on a petrol - proof 
rubber joint, which absorbed the vibration. In¬ 
structions to this effect were promptly issued 
to all units equipped with this machine. 


FLIGHT AT BAGHDAD: A BRITISH AIRMAN DOING "STUNTS” OVER THE CITY. 

PkfH^rnph supplied by Central AVtrs. 

In spite of this, certain other machines caught 
fire in precisely the same way, and people began 
to wonder whether the cure was real. But, when 
careful investigations were made, it was found 
that the instructions had not in these cases been 
carried out. So far as that particular type of 
machine is concerned, the danger of fire from that 
cause has been abolished. 

Fires due to enemy action are almost always 
of one of two kinds. Either a shell-splinter or a 
bullet punctures a petrol-tank or cuts a petrol- 
pipe, so that the petrol gushes out under the air- 
pressure—which is necessary to force it out to the 
carburetter—and catches fire from the engine; or 
else an explosive or incendiary bullet from an 
enemy gun sets fire to the petrol-gas. If an in¬ 
cendiary bullet goes right into a tank full of petrol 
it will probably be drowned out, for petrol needs 
air with it in large proportions before it will catch 
fire. But if a tank is once punctured the odds 
are all in favour of an incendiary bullet setting it 
on fire within the next minute or two. 
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LEST EVIL BEFALL: PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES AT A FRENCH CHURCH. 

Fkkmch Official Photogfaph. 



historic and ancient French churches and cathedrals and other famous edifices are in 
instant danger from enemy shells and bombs. Only last week the Bishop of Amiens, 
it an interview, related how recently shells have been bursting round Amiens Cathedral ; 
•ut so far without damaging the fabric The Pope, said the Bishop, had specially 
ntervened on behalf of Amiens Cathedral, the architectural beauty of which is world- 
amous, and the Germans had " promised to spare Amiens Cathedral. ” They had not 
:ept their word, the prelate added ; but, he also said, •* most of the artistic treasures have 


been removed to a safe place." One measure that is adopted in cathedrals and churches 
all over Northern France is shown here—the removal of historic and artistic stained glass 
from the windows. The church in question is that of St Stephen, a twelfth-century edifice 
completed later, at Beauvais, in the Department of the Oise, 55 miles due north of Paris. 
The window is a marvel of artistic craftsmanship, and widely famous. Its setting, resplendent 
with coloured glass of the most wonderful hues of ruby, sapphire, topaz, and amethyst, 
forms a complete representation of recorded incidents in the life of St Nicholas. 
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C RITICS of Charles Darwin’s im- i 
mortal theory of Evolution there 
always have been, and will be. And 
it is well that this should be so. 

But most of those who have ventured to criticise 
have shown themselves woefully unequal to the 
task. His opponents, however, are not his only 


WHEN WAR SHALL BE NO MORE. 


race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. The struggle for existence is not 
simply a struggle between individuals of the same 


moment arrives when A and B shall 
come into conflict, if that moment 

_! ever arrives, both A and B must have 

proved themselves able to survive the 
normal and abnormal variations of climate, for 
example, and the normal attacks of disease, as 
well as of other and less insidious enemies. 




The “ survival of the fittest ” does not mean 
the survival of the fittest from the human stand¬ 
point, but the " fittest ” for its own particular 
environment. The tape-worm is as much the 
product of evolution as is man himself. The 
“ struggle for existence ” applies as much to 
cabbages as to tigers. A field of wheat left to itself 
would, in a very few seasons, become a field of 
thistles and poppies — because these are the 
“ fittest ” for the environment represented by the 
field. The wheat survives only under artificial 
conditions imposed and controlled by man. There 
is not the slightest warrant for the contention that 
the Darwinian theory is discredited because it is 
founded on a doctrine of Force. This is but a 
travesty of that theory, held only by those who 
have no practical acquaintance with the problems 
presented by the study of living things. 


Folly can go no further than to demand that 
we should displace the Darwinian theory since it 
is a doctrine of Force—which it most emphatically 
is not—with a new doctrine of “ Pow er ” which is 
to be founded on the cult of the “ emotions. 
This is nothing less than clotted nonsense ; but it 
is nevertheless advocated, in all seriousness, by 
the latest self-appointed leader of the human race. 
Let there be no mistake about it-—we are cherish¬ 
ing a vain hope when we imagine that we shall 
have found salvation when we have turned our 
swords into ploughshares. “ Power ” without 
Force behind it is but an emasculated semblance 
of reality. To bid us ban Darwin and all his 


This is not merely a travesty of Darwinism—it 
is a mischievous misrepresentation likely to have 
harmful results in many directions. Throughout 
this book the uninitiated is led to suppose that 
the Darwinian theory is concerned only with the 
struggles for mastery between related groups of 
individuals. It is, we are told again and again, 
a gospel of the doctrine of Force, which is to be 
destroyed at all costs, since it is provocative of 
wars. Nevertheless, no more refreshing source of 
inspiration, no more certain stimulant for sane 
thinking, can be found than in the ” Origin of 
Species " and its companion volume, “ The Descent 
of Man.’’ 

In expounding the doctrine of the “ struggle for 
existence ” and the " survival of the fittest,” 
Darwin showed, in no uncertain terms, that the 


CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS IN ITALY: A FEW OF OUR AUSTRIAN PRISONERS TAKEN DURING 
THE ENEMY OFFENSIVE.—[ Hritish Official Photograph.) 


living thing has to face, with the whole environ¬ 
ment, animate and inanimate. The survival of 
every living thing, from amoeba to man, is con¬ 
tingent on its ability to adapt itself to the con¬ 
ditions of its environment. Before ever the 


works, and in their place set up the golden ca* 
of “ Idealism,” is to bid us take the to a ® 
ruin. High ideals we should all cherish, 
they must bear some relation to the a 
facts of life. W p - pYCRArr ’ 


BRITISH MILITARY ENGINEERS AT WORK: THE RESTORATION OF THE WELLS AND CISTERNS OF BETIN. 
Egyptian Official Ph<1ograph. 


enemies. Many of his champions have no less 
failed to grasp even the general trend of his views. 
But so long as these exponents, whether for or 
against the theory, confined themselves to academic 
discussion, no great harm was done. It becomes 
quite otherwise, however, when the attempt is 
made to apply a garbled and distorted version of 
this theory to social or political ends. Bemhardi 
may be taken as an example of this misapplication, 
and his interpretation has had most lamentable 
results. He is not the only offender, however. 
But the latest—and, perhaps, the worst—is the 
writer of a recent book (which I will not advertise) 
who assures us that the ” Origin of Species ” has 
become " the Bible of the doctrine of the omni¬ 
potence of force.” For him, ” Darwinism pure 
and simple ” may be summed up in the phrase-— 
made by another blind leader of the blind—that 
“ if A was able to kill B before B killed A, then 
A survived, and the race became a race of A’s 
inheriting A’s qualities.” 


race for the means of sustaining life, nor between 
living organisms at large for a place in the sun. 
The struggle to live is a struggle which every 






mm 
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ACHIEVING “THE IMPOSSIBLE 


At St. Dunstan’s Hostel for our Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 


number of missives of similar tenor, 
speak for themselves. 

SHORTHAND WRITER. 

RIFLEMAN H. COLVILLE, 

Queen’s Westminsters. 

Colville ■was formerly employed by the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co. He resumed work 
at his old salary, and has received two rises. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., 

St. Helen's Court, 

St. Helen’s, E.C. 

Dear Sir, —We are pleased to be able 
to inform you that Mr. H. Colville’s work 
gives every satisfaction, aud that he is treated 
entirely as one of the normal members of 
the staff. We believe him to be quite 
happy and contented in his work. 

Yours faithfully. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Co. 


reconstruct the whole 
iff life of the men suddenly 

(j and completely blinded 

in the war, so as to en¬ 
able them cheerfully and efficiently 
a normal place 
workers might 
‘s showed 


again to resume 
among the world s 
well —before St. Dunstan* 
the way — have been deemed an 
“ impossible task.” 

Nevertheless, the “impossible” 
has been achieved—a miracle has 
been wrought. Hundreds of these 
blinded heroes, who in a former age 
might have been regarded as per¬ 
manently incapacitated, and who 
might easily have fallen into a sombre, soul-deadening inactivity, with ultimate 
loss of spirit as well as of sight, have already been purged of the mental gloom 
that menaced reason itself, lifted into the bright atmosphere of hope, trained to 
some economically valuable occupation and provided with a career which has 
rendered them not merely self-supporting but able also, in many cases, to engage 

successfully in skilled and well 
remunerated employment in 

\ H ! kirn?" How all done How 


St. Dunstan's, with its adjacent Annexes, as it appeared from an aero flat 


com* 


“ I am going on 
quite well at hos¬ 
pital, and have been 
promoted Section 
Commander, which 
puts on another 
ten shillings a week 
to my salary. On 
January' ioth I am 
commencing attending lectures at the 
Liverpool University on advanced anatomy, 
physiology, massage, and electricity.” 

POULTRY FARMER. 

LIEUT. C. BULMAN. 

21st Northumberland Fusiliers. 

“ The sum total of the eggs produced 
since the commencement of my little farm 
on the 4th January is 196*- Considering 
has been gradually increased to too birds, 
factory result.” 

Here, then, is rebuilding w< 
and power of any Ministry of 


"Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 

—W. E. HENLEY. 


once was held | _ 

to be? ' 

Words cannot communicate 
the secret of St. Dunstan’s, for it 
is a thing of the spirit. It is a new 
attitude towards blindness, a new 
r enforced and illustrated 
n person by Sir Arthur 
•ho will not admit that 


Blinded learning carpentry. The blind psych 

supervisor (on tight) lends an invaluable in lli 

sympathetic aid. Pears* 

loss of sight is to be regarded as “an affliction 
handicap which, with patience and perseverance, 

This, in short, is the principle that lies behim 
But it is much more than this, for the whole v 
gracious influences, with helpful sympathy, encoi 
optimism that never allows the 

blind man to despair of his future. 

It is fraught with the spirit that 
enables him triumphantly to cry: . ‘ 

“ * I am the master 0/ my fate, 

I am tfie captain of my soul J '; 
though my life be laid in ruins yet 
will I build it afresh ; though handi- 
capped beyond others, vet will I run 


an order far beyond the scope 
itruction, for the raw material is 
nothing less than the human soul. 

What, one may well ask, would 
in all probability have been the 
fate of these hundreds of men had 
they not had the inestimable bless¬ 
ing of a St. Dunstan’s to rescue 
them from blank despair and fit 
them again, mentally and mate¬ 
rially, for an active life among 
their fellow men ? 

It is a work that calls for your 
assistance as well as your sympathy 
The cost is heavy, and the demands 
upon the services of the Hostel 
steadily increase with the prolong¬ 
ation of the war. Some 600 men 
are at present resident at St. 
all of whom must be taught. 


The actual work at St. Dunstan’s 

has been often described, and it is ^ 

now generally known, how the men, 
coming straight from the Hospital 

to the Hostel, are at once made to Blinded 

feel that life—though in darkness— 

need hold no glootny prospects; how they are one and all taugh 
Braille and to use the typewriter; and how, in a trade or emplovmen 
own selection, and in a period shorter than ever known in previous 
experience, they are trained until capable of holding their own 
successfully in competition with sighted workers. 

After three full years, during which over 500 men have 
passed through St. Dunstan’s, it is now possible to “ take 
stock,” and to survey some of the fruits of the devoted and 
unceasing labour there spent on behalf of these blinded soldiers 
and sailors. 

From the testimony of a cloud of witnesses, only the barest 
selection can here be made. Rather than attempt to summarise the 
evidence, let these few letters, taken almost at random from a vast 


St. Dunstan' 


? NOBLESSE OBLIGE! 


Shall such sublime courage lack your sympathetic support 
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NEW NOVELS. 


marriage. There is an under-current of war-work to 
stamp the book as not only agreeably human, but as 
keeping itself abreast of the social tide that ljears the 
gentle-bred woman, in these days, into so many self- 
sacrificing activities. “ Truant Happiness " is not a 
noteworthy piece of work, but it is 
pleasant entertainment. 


“A King 
in Babylon.’ 


The reincarnation of 
lovers of ancient 
Egypt in the twen¬ 
tieth century is a theme which bears the 
amplification applied to it in “ A King 
in Babylon" (Hutchinson). An Ameri¬ 
can kinematograph company, low in the 
water on account of a paucity of ideas, 
received inspiration from Henley's verse, 
and started off to Luxor to film a story 
founded upon the 
poem. They picked 
up a little French 
actress at Marseilles, 
whose first encounter 
with Jimmy, the star, 
foreshadowed the oc¬ 
cult adventures which 
were to follow. The 
discovery of a King’s 
tomb, and the disin- 
ternment of his mum¬ 
my and the walled-up 
corpse of the “ Chris¬ 
tian slave ” let loose the spirits of the 
dead ; and weird indeed were the pro¬ 
ceedings thereafter of handsome Jimmy 
and his Franco-Egyptian Princess. It 
can be gathered that the story contains 
quite as many thrills as are good for 
most people. 


The real improbability does not 
appear to be to us the racing and 
chasing of the reincarnated " King in 
Babylon ” and his desiccated bride, but 
the persistence shown by their associates 
in following up investigations productive of so many 
creepinesses. Less heroic mortals would have fled the 
haunted spot, and left Jimmy and his lady of the black 
arts to their own hair-raising devices. Mr. Burton E. 
Stevenson tells a good tale with all the necessary vigour. 
His subject, too, his method, and the atmosphere of the 
book are almost “ topical.” 




Suitors. ’ ’ 


traced between the lucky Alexa 
Leslie, who came into five thousand 
a year as she sat typing in an Auckland office, and 
Cinderella of the fairy story, except that " Cinderella’s 


WITH THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN BRITISH WATERS: A BLUEJACKETS' 
BAND PLAYING AFTER MESS .—[Photograph sufiphtj by Toptcai.] 

Suitors ” (Ward, Lock) is at least as much a fairy romance 
as the nursery tale. The feminine touch, particularly in 
the wild improbabilities of the legal side of the story, is 
apparent in Miss Isabel Maude Peacocke’s book, which 
abounds in ribbons and flocks, gay and sunny natures, 
and sentiment displayed to charm the artless eye. The 
plot is original in so far as it is a New Zealand maiden 
who inherits the fortune, and who sails upon her travels 
from the other end of the world—which is a reversion oi 
the usual progress of adventurous characters in light 
fiction. Five thousand a year seemed to go a long way 
when Lexie Leslie handled it; and we are painfully re¬ 
minded that in pre-war days it was looked upon, especially 
from a lower financial level, as abundant riches. The 
story is wholesome enough, and engaging in its simplicity. 
We see no reason to doubt that it will find favour with 
the young women who rattle typewriters, as Alexa did, 
without the prospect of a fortune approaching nearer to 
them than the dazzling vision prepared for the delectation 
of their breed by kind Miss Peacocke. 


“ Truant ° ne of the wa Y s to capture truant 
Happiness.’* ^PPiness, for minds innocent and 
quiet, is plainly to read the novels of 
Mine. Albanesi. They follow certain sound and satis¬ 
factory rules in novel-making. Their writer tells a story, 
and she does not preach, or pitch too piteous a tale. She 
holds firmly to a tone which allows them to be left with 
confidence on the drawing-room table. Also, they are 
written about young people—but not too young. “ Truant 
Happiness ” (Ward, Lock) is a war story ; but it neither 
fulminates against the Hun nor reproduces with too 
meticulous accuracy the agonised phases of this or any 
other nation between now and 1914. At the same time, 
when Mme. Albanesi reminds us, by the example of her 
heroine, of the many’ women who have acquired a mental 
poise and a degree of unselfishness only equalled by 


WITH THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN BRITISH WATERS: THE POST-OFFICE 
ON AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP. — [ Photograph iupplud by Topical] 

their courage from the bitter lessons of anxiety and sorrow, 
she reminds us too of the consolation of the trials through 
which we are passing. " Drastic as the schooling has 
been, is not the world the better for all these hearts 
which have been so cleansed by pain ? ” The end, in this 
strain, is not irrelevant to an easy plot, that flows on with 
facility through the vicissitudes of Angela’s courtship and 




PRE-WAR AND PRE-PELMAN 

By EDWARD ANTON 


AM being frequently asked, by all sorts of people, what is the actual difference 
which Pelmanism makes in a man or woman. 

The question is best answered by simile. “ Pre-war ’’ is a term of which, 
unfortunately, all of us recognise the significance; it refers to a standard of values 
and a state of affairs which have completely passed away—for the most part beyond 
he possibility of recall. 

“ Pre-Pelman ” indicates a similarly complete change in the individual. Of no other 
system of training, of no other experience can it be so surely said that it re-creates the 
individual and opens up an entirely new view of life. “ In my pre-Pelman days’’ is a 
phrase which one often bears, and it refers to a condition of mind which—compared 
with the present—can only be termed embryonic. 

Few people have truly realised—prior to taking a Pelman Course—what boundless 
possibilities lay ready to their bands. I have seen letters from Pelmanists telling of 
positions occupied by them and salaries gained by them which far transcended the 
wildest dreams of their “ pre- Pelman days.” 

I think that those who adopted Pelmanism years ago deserve especial praise for their 
enterprise and broad-mindedness. Nowadays the sheer force of evidence or testimony 
or the weight of public opinion (which has become enthusiastically Pelmanistic) almost 
compels every progressive man or woman to take a Pelman Course. 

But these earlier Pelmanists—these pioneers of the new movement—these ex¬ 
perimenters with a new idea (as it then was)—these were clear-sighted beyond the 
normal. Even before the stress of war made the demand for efficiency so insistent, 
they had apparently grasped the vital fact that training was an essential to efficiency 
of mind as to efficiency of body. 

And they were right. Subsequent events proved it; scientists agreed with it; and— 
most important of all—their own experiences endorsed it. And to-day the value of 
mind-training is a matter which is no longer open to question. 

Two Years’ Progress 

In the last two years—largely owing to the courage with which “ Truth ” boldly 
advocated the new movement—Pelmanism has won national recognition. In the whole 
of the Empire there is not a class of the community which has not adopted Pelmanism. 
Brain-workers, manual-workers, soldiers, sailors, and civilians, men and women, tutors 
and students, scientists and society leaders—each class has found in Pelmanism 
a source of new strength, a key to new opportunities, an avenue leading to new 
possibilities. 

“Too marvellous to be true,” says the sceptic. But once he begins bis study of 
“ the little grey books ” his scepticism is quickly dispelled. One such sceptic, to the 
writer’s own knowledge, declared that each of the twelve books of the Pelman Course 
was worth £100 to him! And this in a few weeks after declaring that the claims made 
for Pelmanism were fantastic. 

“ Nothing in the world would make me willingly part from my Pelman books,” writes 
another one-time sceptic. Mr. George R. Sims and Sir James Yoxall, M.P., both own 
that they viewed Pelmanism with suspicion, until actual acquaintance with its principles 
opened their eyes and made them enthusiasts. 


Look at the list of prominent men who have written in warm praise of the System 
and of the results achieved by its aid by all classes of men and women. In addition to 
Mr. George R. Sims and Sir James Yoxall, there are Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, the veteran 
editor of “ The Britisb'Weekly,” and one of the most eminent litterateurs of the present 
day, Sir H. Rider Haggard, a writer whose fame is literally world wide; Sir Robert S.S. 
Baden Powell, the brilliant soldier, defender of Mafeking, and founder of the Boy Scout 
movement; Mr. H. Greenhough Smith, life-long editor of "The Strand Magazine”: 
Mr. Max Pemberton, the gifted novelist, who says in his article 

“ The Romance of Pelmanism 99 

that “ I do not know that there is, or is going to be, any greater real romance in this 
20th Century than the romance of Pelmanism.” 

Every day Pelmanism is attracting more and more attention. The masters and 
tutors of our great public schools are taking it up ; officers of the Army and Navy discuss 
it at mess and in the ward room; men study it in the trenches in the very firing line; 
business men and women con their “ little grey books ” upon every chance occasion. 

“ Pelmanism,” in fact, is no longer a mysterious “cult ” known only to a select few; 
its students are numbered by the hundred thousand, and there is not a remote corner of 
the Empire in which you will not find a startlingly large number of Pelmanists. 

The results are as varied as the vocations of the students. Salaries doubled (and in 
many cases trebled); professional and social advancement; promotion for military and 
naval officers and men ; war distinctions; educational honours; and a tremendous gain 
in the interests and pleasures which go to make life desirable and worthy. E. A 


38,000 New Enrolments 

In five months more than 38,000 men and women have enrolled for a Pelman Course. 
Nothing could show more plainly the growing strength of this new movement— a 
movement which is of infinite importance both to the individual and to the nation. 

Clerks, typists, salesmen, tradesmen, and artisans are benefiting in the form of 
increased salaries and wages. Increases of 100 per cent, and 200 per cent, in salary are 
quite frequently reported ; in several cases 300 pier cent, is mentioned as the increase of 
salary due to Pelmanism ! 

Professional men find that “ Pelmanising " results not only in an immense economi 
of time and effort, but also in vastly more efficient work. It says something for 
Pelmanism when members of such different professions as solicitors, doctors, barristers* 
clergymen, architects, journalists, accountants, musicians, and schoolmasters have al 
expressed their emphatic appreciation of the value of Pelmanism as a means o 
professional advancement. 

Members of Parliament (both Houses), Peers and Peeresses, men and women high in 
social and political life, famous novelists, actors, and artists, scientists, professors an 
University graduates and tutors—the “little grey books ” have ardent admirers amongst 
all these. Even Royalty is represented—and by several enrolments. 

A full explanation of Pelmanism [with a description of the Pelman Course and £ 
complete Synopsis of the lessons) is given in the pa^es of" Mind and Memory.' A cop) 
of this fascinating booklet, together with a reprint of "Truth's” sensational articleo> 
Pelman ism,and particulars showing how you may ,at present, secure the full C° ur fy‘ t 
one-third less than the usual fees, will be sent gratis and post free upon appljcctu 
The Pelman Institute,yj, Pelman House, BJ-oomsbury Street, London, fv.C- t- 

Overseas Addresses: 46-4S, Market Street. Melbourne; 15 , Toronto Street 
Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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T HE background of this 
picture represents the 
more humane side of war. 
In the foreground, stands the 
Nurse,—woman in her great 
and tender role. 

And wherever the Nurse is, there 
is BENGER’S Food, used to sustain the 
soldier through severe operations, to 
nurse him through the crisis of fevers, 
from illness to convalescence, and back 
to health. 

Tens of thousands of the Empire's 
soldiers who hav e known“ Bl ighty” wil l 
for ever associate it with kindly nursing 
and BENGER’S FOOD . 

Owing to the demands of the mili¬ 
tary and other hospitals, the amount 
of BENGER’S Food available for the 
public is now somewhat restricted. 
Supplies are spread through the 
country as evenly and as fairly as 
possible, and arrangements are made 
to meet urgent civilian demands. In 
such cases, if the Chemist is out of 
stock, a Doctor’s order will enable him 
to obtain priority in delivery from 
his Wholesaler. 

B ENGE R'S FOOD ha s main tained 
its pre-war composition , and can 
therefore be relied upon exactly as in 


pre-war days. 


BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd., 
Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 

Branch Qficctt— 
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LITERATURE. 

“ Quern di diligunt, 

adolescens accepted as a grave but consolatory 
moritur.” truth, it never lound wider illus¬ 
tration than to-day when the flower 
of British youth is being cut down by the sword of war. 
Lieutenant William Glynne Charles Gladstone, of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, was the worthy grandson of a 
great statesman, and the son of a beloved and honoured 
father. The story of how he died for his country is told 
by Viscount Gladstone in “ W. G. C. (Gladstone : A 
Memoir ” (Nisbet). With candour and affection, his 
uncle tells of the young officer's fine nature and sterling 
qualities. We see him in the Memoir as a child, a boy, 
at Oxford, as the Squire of Hawarden, and in the end as a 
Member of the House of Commons and a soldier who has 
given his life for his country ; and the record reveals so 
fine an intellect, so honourable a nature, and so lovable 
a character that we feel that it is good to be able to say, 
as Tennyson said of Arthur Hallam : “ ’Tis well; 'tis 
something ; we may stand Where he in English earth is 
laid. And from his ashes may be made The violet of his 
native land.” 

“ Will ” Gladstone’s record was consistently pleasant. 
At Eton he won an excellent report from Mr. A. C. 
Benson, in 1901 ; and, after his death, Mr. Donaldson, 
the Master of Magdalen College, Oxford, wrote an equally 
kind and appreciative recollection. 

Soon he began to make a mark. wmmm 

although unknown to the public, and 
at his death it was justly said ” His 
place is in the hall of heroes.” He 
visited India, Burmah, Korea, Japan, 

Canada, and Washington, and of his 
experiences we have an account evi¬ 
dencing keen observation. Fully and 
frankly we are given his reasons for 
joining the Army, and in them the 
high motives which inspired him 
throughout his life are unmistakably 
apparent. The Memoir is illustrated 
by a number of interesting photo¬ 
graphs. 

_ . . Anecdote plavs an 

Good Stones r ’ . 

, ___ J . enormous part in 

from Oxford and . , ... . 

_ . .. our social life, and 

Cambridge. . 

many a man has 

“got on ” in the-world through being 
able to tell a good story well. Yet 


the art of anecdote, like other important things in life— 
such as the art of love or the art of conversation—is never 
taught. We are left to develop our own skill in these 


It is carried on mainly by tradition, as 


were the lays 0 ( 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT: TOMMIES HELPINC A FAMILY 
TO MOVE FROM AN ENDANGERED VILLAGE. 

Official Photograph. 

matters as best we may—by experiment and by example. 
Nor has anecdote any great body of popular literature. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT: THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS 
WITH HIS STAFF .—[Official Photograph ] 


Homer ; stories are handed down orally from L'enerat 
to generation, and are learned by word of mouth. , n dj? 
and college rooms and places where they dine There * 
probably an immense mass of ungathered material reLy 
for the compiler of a really comprehensive collection of 
anecdotes. The Rev. T. Selby Henrey has essayed one 
section of the great task, with excellent results, i n hi 
new book, " C»ood Stories from Oxford and Cambridge ' 
(Simpkin, Marshall), as in his previous volume, " \ t ti C 
Salt.” His sub-title. ” The Saving Grace of Humour," a 
abundantly justified. The anecdotes and witticisms he has 
collected range from the thirteenth century onwards, and 
he has classified them under various headings, such as 
’’ University Stories,” ’’ The Public-School Boy," "Great 
Churchmen.” "Old Chestnuts for Young Preachers" 
’•Niceties of Speech,” "Good Company," "Grave and 
Gay,” and " Omnium Gatherum.” 

Clerical and academic humour has a bouquet of its 
own. and Mr. Henrey is adept at conveying its subtle 
charm. Sir Herbert Warren. President of Magdalen 
Oxford, contributes an equally happy introduction. 
Both he and Mr. Henrey have felt the need of dis¬ 
arming criticism by recommending the virtues of that 
symbolic fruit, the chestnut. Every collection of anec 
dotes is bound to contain some varieties of that species, 
but one man’s chestnut is another man’s joy; and, 
as the author well says in conclusion, " an old story 
retold can make glad the minds of a 
new generation." Like Oliver Twist, 
™ we are still hungry. 


Mr. C. T. Kingzett, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
at the annual meeting of the Sanitas 
Company, Ltd., congratulated the 
shareholders upon the satisfactory 
results of the year’s working. The 
sales had exceeded those of any pre¬ 
vious year, in consequence, more 
particularly, of increased supplies of 
disinfectants to the various railitary 
and naval authorities, and continued 
expansion of the export trade of the 
company. He looked forward with 
confidence to the continued prosperity 
of the business, which had now com¬ 
pleted a successful career of forty 
years. A balance dividend of 4J per 
cent., making a total distribution of 
8 per cent, for the year, was declared. 



sign 

Phot o graphy 


means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 

“ENSIGN” ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll 
Film Camera and give the finest results. 

ENSIGN CAMERAS are made for use with 
films or plates in all sizes from \festdbckpt 
to Post~CarcL. Prices from \Of- upwards. 

Sold by all Photographic Dealers. 

HOUGHTONS LTD -Manufacturers - 88-89 HIGH HOLBOR.N ? ! 
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Your Dream Child 


Deep down in every woman’s soul there lies 
the vision of the dream-child who will be a 
reality one day—when all this war and strife 
are over and done with. 

When you think of your dream baby who 
is going to be the bonniest ever, remember 

Glaxo—the food that builds bonnie babies_ 

for some day your dream will come true. I 


Claxo is the properly of J. Nathan Co Ltl 
of London and AV« Zealand. Can bo had of ail 


THEY HAVE 


^TME ENTREE \ 



m read all about your dream babv in the < 
Baby Book, which will be <.c»t lice on anolirr 


1 55. Great Portland Stre 


T ON IDES fit in with the moods and fancies of 
a summer day. They are full of delicate flavour 
with a light and fascinating aroma — qualities 
equally suited to outdoor smoking or to the drawing- 
° ur lustration gives a glimpse of “Tonides" 
in other than the stem surroundings of the times. 

A Cigarette may be of any smoking quality. Some 
brands yield a heavy drowsy, almost soporific atmosphere, 
others by a dainty fragrance, mark the highest degree of 
smoking refinement. To the latter class, belong “Tonides ” 

ZZTpZ 7 pil Hand - mait Vi '* nia 

Prices — 

T 3/0 for 50. 7/4 (or 100. 

To Officers on Active Service we can semi ISO for 7 / 0 , including postage. 

IHL sS, A LS > ,.R^s°w.£K^&tr : 


TONIDES 

[c i_g are t t e s 


Cheery Soles 

Dri-ped wearers, young or old, have a broad smile often, wet 
leet never, and comfort all the time; and it’s particularly 
c eenng to know that wearing Dri-ped Leather saves half your boot bill. 

**** Snper - Leather for Soles, is absolutely waterproof, and the 
nigner leather mounts in price, the more Dri-ped's DOUBLE WEAR saves yon. 

tufu. neet ?j> restrict Dri-ped supplies for civilian wear, though a limited quantity IS available, 
ary Cr d\acal Officers can always obtain ‘Dri-ped from repairers possessing Government permits. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
See this trade mark in purple 
even- few inches on each 
*>le. Without it the leather 
® a substitute. 


'DRI-PED 


The Super-Leather 


Inquiries to Dri-ped Advt. 
Dept., County Buildings, 
Cannon Street, Manchester. 

• Sole Manufaclut ers : 

Wm. Walker & Sons, 
~ Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. 

for Soles. ©B/6 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


TO 

H.M.THI KING 


SCRUBB’S^AMMONIA 

invaluable for toilet and 
• - DOMESTIC PURPOSES • • 

Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

The public are cautioned against the many ipJuHoue 
imitations °f “8crubb’s Ammonia" that are being 
offered, and attention ie drawn to the signature of 
Dorubb * Oo. on each bottle, without which none 
ie genuine. 

8CRUBB & CO., LTD., GUILDFORD 8TREET, LONDON, S.E. 


FRONT 


5. SMITH & SOM,, ®! 

6. GRAND HOTEL BLDGS, 


Stmrt/nu Sfivmr, £8 18 O 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 

'TpHnliE is most urgent need for women to help to 
a gather ir + hc harvest. The work on the land in 
past months, and c— kind response of the earth to that 
culture, will in large part be wasted if substitutes cannot 
be found for the men who are to be taken from labour on 
the land. Per Imps other substitutes than yet more 
women ought to be found in far larger numbers than at 
present ; German prisoners possibly ought to be made, in 
any way that they will understand being " made,” to 
work for the bread they consume—perhaps Government 
Departments arc still over-swollen with men. Put it is a 
question of utilising to the utmost any and everv possible 
source of human labour till the ripening harvest is 
garnered, and women must take a yet larger share in the 
task, so far as there are left any unemployed in war work 
with the requisite physical strength. Those cannot be 
very many ; but some young, strong, and unoccupied 
girls—or girls who can leave their present less urgent work 
lor a time at least—there are, and they should go at once 
to the Labour Bureau of their respective localities and 
enter their names. They will not be adequately paid, and 
too often no comfortable living accommodation is forth¬ 
coming. But it is sacrifice that is needed. 

“ National Baby Week ” followed hard on the Premier’s 
appeal for ten thousand more women to help get in the 
harvest, as if to remind the world that there is a vast 
field in which women alone must labour—to wit, home¬ 
tending and child-rearing. A strong urgency to increase 
families is being applied to women at the same time as 
all these other and novel demands on our time and strength 
are being made. To care properly for each helpless child, 
much out of the time and energy of an adult woman is 
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three helpless little ones at one time—three children under 
four years of age is by no means uncommon amongst the 
poor—and the mother who tries to care for such a lamily 
properly without the aid of paid servants is overburdened. 
How is she to go out and do any other sort of work- -war 
needs or not ? She has more than her share of work in 
her home. Even better-off mothers, up to quite rich ones 
must and do give much time and work to the personal 



A PICTURESQUE WEDDING-DRESS AND QUAINT FROCK FOR A 
LITTLE BRIDESMAID. 


The wedding- 
under-bodice i 
under-sleeves, 
trimmed with 
shoes are blu 


dress is of white charmeuse tri 
>f silver cloth is veiled with whiti 
The little bridesmaid wears a qi 
pinlc taffetas, roses, and a sash of 


charmeuse trimmed with pearls. The 
led with white Ninon, as are the tight 
rid wears a quaint frock of white tulle 
and a sash of blue ribbon. The sandal 
i bouquet cf pink roses and forget-me- 
nots. 


care of their own children ; and move Hum ever «-■<. 
the girls who would have been our nursery maids , 
of the young, strong force ol thousands of womcTd • 
war work whom the King so heartily eulogised in ns , -1 
ing to the loyal address of the war-working woLo, ! 
congratulation on the royal silver wedding. l n C| , 
up " women, whether by moral persuas on or con-cn t 
let it not be forgotten that the home and lanulv 
work cannot be left undone, and that a great prop'n-• 
of the apparently urn .cupied young women one mav 
aUiut the street-: arc actually doing those inth-jv;,..,. 
duties, m iking homes lot men and chhiren. 

Princess Mary's entrance upon training as a nilr . t 
the Children's Hospital in Great Ormond Street ;s . 
a good example to other girls. She is bv no mean- th- • 
royal lady to learn to nurse the sick, however ] 
ex-Oucen Amelie of Portugal, who is an Orleans | 
born and brought up in England, holds a cenmea. 
training ; and Princess Arthur of Connaught ha? i v - 
considerable period assisted practically in nurs:ra • 
St. Mary’s Hospital. Princess Mary is now undertake 
a certain amount of public work by herself, her Lad,. 
Waiting, Lady Joan Mulholland. having been app^-. 
especially to accompany the youthful Princes? on im¬ 
personal appearances at public functions. 

Lord Rhondda has given his life for the country - 
performing wonderfully well the difficult task of regular;:-, 
those inevitable deprivations and deficiencies ol j. 
materials that come home personally o every mdi\;,! 

In manv points, of course, lie had to act and speak acoe- 

ing to the advice of “ experts," and if he believed - 

acted i . his own person upon the dictum lh.it h—,— 
' advised to put out to the country- to the etfeot that . 

person doing hard brain-work requires no more toudtL 
those who do nothing at all"- lie may have sacrificed I 
own valuable lile to a theory that no hard brain-work 
can believe. Presumably some "expert” abo i? res 
sible lor a regulation that seems to me most unfortun. • 
both from the physical and the moral points of vu’ftg 
namely, that growing Ixiys are now being allowed an cett 
meat ration over that of the girls of the same age 1 
get through the years of growth well, and to keep iu-ro¬ 
und organic life strong, girls need as much food a? 1>'- 
every mother knows it. The moral effect on bovsflu 
foi mative age ol being governmentally authorised to lia. 
universal preference in comfort and well-being over lb: 
sistcfjfe—to grab an extra share because they are mak— 
must be equallv bad for the next generation, it 
the women must in any event have " a very hard rev. 
to hoe." Filomesa. 







AERTEX CELLULAR 

Defies King' Sol and Boreas 

Wind may roar or the sun may pour forth its hottest rays; but 

the man or woman clad in Aertex Cellular remains comfortable 

always—cool and trim on hot days—proof against penetration when 

Boreas blows his utmost. The secret is this : To be clad in Aertex 

Cellular is equal to being clad in multitudinou s cush ions of air— 

the best non-conductors of heat— 

the surest means of maintaining an rTTiTfS/Ac 

even temperature of the body what- 1 

ever the degree of heat outside. 


AT ON ALL 
I -^GARMENTS 




ABERDARE—J W C...,„„ e ru*l St. 

BARW8LBV.—Turner A ClurU-wvrth. Chqa&i 
BATH.—Crook $ -ions. a. High St. 
BEDFORD.-;. & A. Berkley & Gy. f Hi«h St. 
BELFABT.—Anderson .V McAuley. I.ld.. Done: 
BIRMINGHAM.-;. Wormington. Worcester! 
BLACKPOOL..—J. Whitehead. Abingdon St. 
BRADFORD.—Brown, M iff A C.o.. Ltd.. Mark. 
BRIGHTON—G Osborne * Co. 50, Cast St. 
BRISTOL.—G. Standorwick. Triangle. C’ton. 
BURY (LANCS l-s. B. Ambler. Bolton St. 
CAMBRIDGE -A. Bodgor & Co.. Sidney St. 

CARDIFF_H. Roberts. Ltd.. 30. Duke St. 

CARLISLE.-;. Huthart & Co.. Ltd.. 5 & 6. r.r 
CHELTENHAM.-Cavendish House Co , Ltd. 
CHESTERFIELD.—H. J. Cook. High St. 
CHORLBY -r.>itcL.%sid Meggitt At Co.. Market 
CORK.-; Hill A Son, 2j, Grand Parade. 
COVENTRY.—Hayward At Son, 17. Broadgate. 
CREWE.-J R. Kilner. 13. Earle St. 
CROYDON —Pickford & Newton, mi, G-orgc ! 
DARLINGTON.—Waites & Sons. Kind's Head 
DERBY.—W. N. Flint. 14. James St 
DEVIZES.—M. Sloper A: Co. 

DON CASTE R-—A. Gamman, 14, High St 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of full range 
of AERTEX Cellular goods for Men, Women and Children 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE 

CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD. FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
A Selection from List of Depots where Aertex Cellular goods may be obtained * 


DOVER.—J. Falconer A- Sons, 
DUBLIN.— H. H. TaatTe. ,7. t 
DUNDEE—Oration .V J.irvic, 

EASTBOURNE —H i lo * ( 
EDINBURGH.—Stark Bros ., 
■TOM.- R. C. Pevereu*. 1=7. II 
BXETER. -E.SeMey. High Si 
FARNHAM -II. K. Bentall. 1 
FOLKESTONE—Lewis. Hyl 
OLASGOW — Pettigrew Sc Ste 
GLOUCESTER—C. Morgan, 
GRANTHAM —Try er Lynn 
GRAYEBEND.-T. Smith. 35 
GREENOCK —Alex. Niven. 6 
GRIMSBY.-J. W. Garrard. i< 
HALIFAX—R. Hume. in. Co 
HANLEY.—J. F- Carhart. 38, 
HARROGATE.—W. G. Allen 
HASTINGS—Lewis. Hyland 

huddersfield—w. H. 

HULL.-T. GiUett. King Hdwi 
HYTHE.-J. C. Cole. .5. High 
ILFORD—A. Shetland, Ld.. 1 
ILFRACOMBE—J. Pugslcy , 
IPSWICH.-J. H Grimwade i 
JARROW—H. Golder Sc Co.. 
KEIGHLEY—F. Pearson, as, 


187. High Rd. 

Sc Son. ii. High St. 
Hr Son, Comhill. 

76, Ormonde St. 


KBNDAL — R. W. Sr T. K. Thompson. 44. Finkle St. 

KING’S LYNN.-tones & Dunn. 26, Market Place. 
KINGSTON-ON-T.-F. Harrison. 10. Thames St. 
LANCASTER—R. Stinton. .7. Che,ps.de, 
LEAMINGTON—Nc.ill Strange * Co.. Parade. 

LEED8—IIvain A Co.. Ltd.. 43. Briggate. 

LEEK —j. Sutton, t 5 Stanley St. 

LEICESTER—T. L. Snowden. 8. Gal’.owtrce Gate. 
LEIGH—W. Incc. so. Market St Sc 17, llradshawgate. 
LIVERPOOL—Watson Prickard, 16. N th John St. 
LLANDUDNO -H A. Shilton. Llovd St. 
LONDONDERRY—Irvine A Co.. Ltd. 
LYMINOTON —Filiott Sc Son. High St. 
MAIDSTONE -H. Taylor, 34. Week St. 
MANCHESTER.—G. W. Rickards, Old Millgate. 
MANSFIBLD—J. C Bradley * Co.. Church St. 
MATLOCK—Marsdens (Drapers) Ltd. 

MELTON MOWBRAY—W. Barnes* Co., Market F 
MERTHYR TYDYIL—R. T. Jones* Co.. Market S 
MEXBORO’—R. Brown. 47. High St. 
HIDDLESBORO’—A. W. Foster, 74. Linthorpe Rd. 
MINEHEAD—W Holloway, ,6. Parade. 
MONTROSE—J. Clark. 20. George St. 
MORETON.IN-HARSH—Strong Bros. 
MORPETH—Armstrong A Angus, 9, Bridge St 
NANTWICH—Stretch & Harlock. 
HEWARK-ON.TRBNT— Ernest RandaU. 


MBWBURY-H.C. Count. The Bridge. _ 

HBWCA8TLE-ON-T—Emerson Kui.sou, ,4. 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.)-Hcnry \Wuie. ( 

NEWPORT (Mon.1—Nutt Bros . I-'. ?-• " 3 

NEWPORT I.W.)-G. B. Purkis * son, St. in • 
NOTTINGHAM—Dixon & Parker. Ltd . I.oterG 
OXFORD.—Arthur Shepherd, 6 , Cnrmmrhet. 
PLYMOUTH—Perkin Bros.. 13. Bedford St. 
PORTSMOUTH—H. C. Bentall. tot. High St 
PRESTON—R Lawson* Sons. 13:. Fidiergate. 
RAMSBOTTOM -W. Barlow. Bridge St. 
READING—Reed * Sons, Ltd., 99. Broad St. 
ROTHERHAM—F. Gilling. Coli— St. 

RUNCORN—A. Dodd & Co.. Regent St. 

ST. HELENS—Smith’s. 51. Church St. 

S ALI8BUR Y—Larkam * Son. Canal. 
SHEERNESS.—Temple Bros.. 48. High St. 
SHEFFIELD—Colver A Co., Ld.. Market FI. 
BOUTHAMPTON.-Batten & Sons. Above Bar. 
BTOCKPORT—W. C. Fleming, to. Underbank. 
TORQUAY.-J F. Rockhev, Ltd.. 49 - F 1 ”' St - 
WARRINGTON.—J. E. White. 52, Sankey St. 
WEDNESBURY—E. P. Brown & Co.. I.d. 
WESTON-B.-M ARE—F- Hawkins A Co., S 
WIOAN.—Jackson A Smith. 42. Wallgate. 

'OLVERHAMPTON— Hyam * Co.. Ld.. DodleT 
YORK—Anderson & Son*. 33- CaoerSt - 
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Don’t stop having 
nice things because 
eggs and sugar are 
scarce, and the flour 
unusual—try these 

real war recipes 




I F your family is one of 
those that simply must 
have something good 
to eat, here is good news 
for you. 

Miss Elsie Mary Wright, 
“ Cordon Bleu ” Medallist 
of the National School of 
Cookery, whom everyone 
now knows as one of the 
most famous cooks in 
London, has just devised a 
fine new series of real war¬ 
time recipes — attractive, 
though not dear cakes and 
sweets—especially for your 
needs. 

These recipes save sugar, 


save eggs, and show how Dy 
using GOODALL’S Egg 
Powder, you can get over 
the difficulty of the present 
flour into the bargain. 

With your own recipes 
too you’ll find GOOD- 
ALL’S Egg Powder a 
tremendous help—you can 
use one-third the usual eggs 
(or even none at all) and 
still get splendid results. 

Almost all good grocers 
have it now—write us if 
yours hasn’t. Note the 
economical prices too—i id. 
per packet, large tins yd. 
and is. 2d. 


Why not try this ? 

TREACLE SPONGE. —^ lb. flour, 4 ozs. suet, i teaspoonful 
ground ginger, I tablespoonful Goodall’s Eg' Powder, | cup of treacle 
or syrup, one egg, milk to bind. 

METHOD. Mix the flour with the ground ginger, a pinch of salt 
and the suet finely chopped ; warm the treacle slightly and mix it in 
the flour with the beaten egg and sufficient milk to form a soft mixture. 

eat in a level tal lespoonful of Goodall’s Egg Ponder at the last, turn 
into a greased basin, cover with greased paper and steam 2 hours. 


Miss Wright reports: 

“ With the present war-time flour it is 
often a problem to produce light and de¬ 
licious pastry, but GoodalVs Egg Powder 
completely solves the difficulty .... 
its great advantage over other Egg substi¬ 
tutes is that it contains a minimum of 
Baking Powder, the consequence being 
that cakes, etc., made with it retain all 
their richness instead of being dry and 
tasteless. Analysis also shows that 
Goodall’s Egg Powder contains valuable 
albumens and phosphates. 



Elsie Mary Wright 
“Cordon Bleu” 
Medallist of the 
National Training 
School ofCookery; 
Domestic Editress 
“ Everywoman's 
Weekly," &c., Ac., 
and one of the best 
known cookery 
experts in London 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co.,Leeds 






The Secret of 
Baby’s Health 

Mellin’sFood is readily 
adaptable to the needs 
cd all children irom 
birth upwards. It is 
easy of digestion, and 
contains all the nour¬ 
ishment necessary for 

their healthy growth. Mellin’s Food forms 
solid flesh, firm bones and teeth, and builds 
up a sound constitution and strong digestion. 


MELLIN’S 


FOOD 


Sample and useful Handbook for mothers entitled “How to Feed the Baby,” 
sent Free on Request. MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Peckham. S.E. 15. 


De/fa 


T HOSE women who always laces extra; lace boots 22/-, 
wear Delta lace shoes are laces extra. 

' recommended to buy Delta The same shops that sell 

War Time shoes. The former are women’s also sell men’s War 
in short supply but the latter are lime boots at 26/3 a pair or 13/2 
in good supply nowadays. a boot. The single boots, rights 

These War lime shoes are ( or lefts, are for those men who 
made, too, on the same lasts and 1 have been so unfortunate as to 
are every bit as comfortable as lose a leg. 

Delta Nos. 140 and 170. 

All are lace shoes. Oxford and J 
Derby patterns, and are sold at | 
ihe Government price 18/- a pair, 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus , ln d Delta Shoes 
City T elephone 
London Wall 

6989 



Agents everywhere 


\d 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“ THE HIDDEN HAND." AT THE STRAND. 

I F the phrase, “ The Hidden Hand,’’ as applied to es¬ 
pionage conducted by enemy aliens, is to be justified, 
it can only be so as representing an organisation which 
makes plots and effects mischief in secret. But the play 
for which Mr. Laurence Cowcn appropriates the title, 
shows us spying which is childishly transparent, and does 
not even disguise a German accent. Only a blind man 
could fail to see the “ hidden hand ” in this case ; and 
only the most credulous of folk could take Mr. Co wen’s 
naturalised villain or the melodrama of his villainy seri¬ 
ously. Sir Charles Rosenbaum, on the best of telegraphic 
terms with the Kaiser, is a Clyde shipowner who sub¬ 
sidises his workmen to go on strike, and schemes to 
secure the destruction of the bulk of the British 
by signalling to enemy aircraft. Imagine him, then, 
turning on the electric light so as to illuminate the 
glass roof of his place, and imagine, as soon as he 
retires, the heroine emerging from hiding, and pray¬ 
ing for strength to turn off a quite 



ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT IN FRANCE A VISUAL 
SIGNALLING-POST ON A CANAL BANK. 

Official Photograph. 


“A POET’S PILGRIMAGE.” 

S OME may resent the detachment of a book that 
ignores the urgencies of our time to chronicle the small 
beer of a holiday walking tour ; but. if it provides diver¬ 
sion for war-harassed minds, it justifies its existence. The re 
is no mention of date in " A Poet's Pilgrimage,” by W H 
Davies (Andrew Melrose), which opens vaguely, ” some 
time ago, in the month of May,” but about midway occurs 
an incident that seems to have happened since Armageddon 
began. It was in the author’s native town of Newport 
where he talked with three old women. ” The eldest ' 
we read, " claimed that war could be stopped by a special 
hour of prayer, when all Christians . . . would kneel for 
that purpose. ' And now,’ she continued, ‘ l*t us all kneel 
down and pray for the extermination of England's 
enemies.' ” That is the only reference to the war. For 
the rest, the author details his adventures on the road 
in South Wales and the West of England. Apart from 
occasional verses prefixed to some of the chapters, there is 
nothing very poetical about this poet's pilgrimage—in 
fact, the style is marked by simplicity 


ordinary - looking switch, and you 
have the play’s chief thrill. There 
is, to be sure, a revolver which has 
its uses, an appeal to the arch-rogue’s 
better nature, and an Army chaplain 
who preaches stage sermons, and brings 
the plotters to book ; but the author 
has not learnt the trick of handling 
his sensational material in a forcible 
enough way. Such players as Mr. 
William Stack and Mr. Michael Sher¬ 
brooke worked their hardest for him ; 
the former’s eloquence was worthy of 
better surroundings. 


The House of Pearson is pub¬ 
lishing shortly a useful shilling book 
entitled ” Farming Made Easy,” by 
Professor Newsham, Principal of Mon¬ 
mouthshire Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Institute. Mr. Newsham is 
an authority on agricultural subjects, 
and he has written a book which 
will by its very simplicity be of 
practical utility to the many men 
and women who have taken up work with the Americans in France : u.s. gunners sliding a shell into place in a big gun. 
on the land. Amato.* < JIutal Photograph. 



verging on the bald and commonplace, 
with frequent use of such expressions 
as " I was much struck,” or " My atten¬ 
tion was drawn.” The merit of the 
book is its photographic fidelity in 
recording the trivial and the actual. 
The author is much interested in tramps 
and bar-loafers in wayside inns, and s 
constantly standing them drinks, or 
dispensing copper largesse to beggars 
or children. On the “ penny for your 
thoughts ” principle he thus acquired 
much amusing copy throwing light on 
the brotherhood of the road. But he 
knew it well of old. for, like the late 
Jack London, he was once a real tramp 
himself ; and he tells us also that he 
began his career as an ironmonger's 
errand boy. He is more interested in 
tramps than in traditions : he passes a 
sign-post to Caerleon without comment, 
and an incident offering an obvious com¬ 
parison of himself to the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin evokes no allusion. He tramps 
in something of the spirit of Stevenson's 
*' Vagabond.” But he differs in a prefer¬ 
ence for company, and constantly finds 
” his warmest welcome at an inn." 



The triumph of Modern Science. 


Medical Opinion: 

“ The principal indication in the treatment of 
arterio-sclerosis consists first of all in pre¬ 
venting the birth and development of arterial 
lesions. During the pre-sclerotic period, mi L 
acid being the only factor ^ 

causing hyper - tension, it sf'N 

is therefore necessary to ^ 

combat energetically and fie- 
quently the retention of uric I 
acid in the organism by the ' /*// '-v/' 

useofURODONAL.”' f j 

Professor Fa i vk i , ~ ///\,^ ^ J% 

University of Poitiers. T . Yjtj 

“ URODONALis an ideal . , 

agent in the ^ 

jflMR Arterio-Sclerosi 

m JBBL ^ Rheumatisi 

Acidity 

iht 1 ::? 0besi ‘: 

Dr. Birolleau, Calcu 

Late Physician to .{ ■ .. 

the Colonial II 0 s- / V 

pitals. OjJicier de la 

Legion d'Honneur. > ~' 

full explanatory booklets, - Scientific Remedies,” and “ TrUtise’on b ' had ' P° st frep - 
Kotre Dame Est. Montr^Cawdl^^' ^ | *^fakolm 1 ^ Ntw * ealand: BASIL KI. 

* V.S.A.: GEO. WaLLAV , 4 6 Cliff , j^tp.O*^?' ^ * 

Street, New York, U.Sui. * *’ ’ B | •*&*< for India Burma and Ceylon : 

ATHERTON and CO., 8 . Clive Street, Calcutt 


URODONAL 
'> DISSOLVES 
^cfURICACI] 








^UOD 3h 
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The March of the Cameron Pen 

The Cameron Safety Self-Filler has taken its place in the 
front rank of Fountain Pens—it is the pen that leads. 

No pen is so convenient—when empty just put in any ink- 
bottle and press the bars. No filler to find, no special 
ink-bottle to search for. 

There is a nib to suit every individual style. 


Safety Self Fillers 


Illustrated List from your Stationer or 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON LTD* 

CAMERON HOUSE 

26-28 ST. BRIDE STREET. LONDON E.C. 4 


Tlie All * British 

AD4TR ganesh 

tV PREPARATIONS 

92, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


A Frank Letter 

from a U.S. Soldier 


5, RUE CAMBON, PARIS; 557, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


removes double chins, restores lost 
lines running from nose to mouth, 21/6 and 25/6. 

Ganesh Eastern Oil is the best skin food and muscle producer in tl 
remove lines, fill out hollows, and give back life and elasticity tc 
Ganesh Diable Skin Tonic closes the pores, strengthens and whin 


“I find Sanatogen wonderful for building up 
a run-down system”—writes Lieutenant-General 
Young (U.S. Army), and he adds — “1 can cheer¬ 
fully recommend it to those who may be suffering 
from fatigue and nervousness.” Look once more 
at the writer of this letter — keen, fearless, sincere 
to the backbone — the type of man that the 
Hun is up against in ever-increasing numbers. 


7/6, 10/6. 21/6, 57/6 

Ganesh Eastern Lily Lotio 

a great skin beautifier, 

Ganesh Eastern Cream ke 


Then ask yourself, Can you afford to ignore a 
recommendation so honestly given—so forceful 
and convincing — so applicable to all of us in this 
country who, after four years of war. are inevitably run¬ 
down, fatigued, and nervous? Buy a tin of genuine Sanatogen 
as soon as vour chemist can spare you one. Made from 
perfectly phosphorbed milk-protein (not whole milk) it 
is indeed a wonderful body-builder and nerve tonic; and 
you can still get it at pre-war prices — 1/9 to 9/6 per tin. 


QUANTITY v. QUALITY 

Rations mav be restricted 
in Quantity, but they 
can be improved in 
Quality by the use ot 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


SANATOGEN 


rOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co.) 
enies St, London, W.C. 1 . (Chairman: Lady Mackworth) 

Note: Sanatogen will later on be re-named 
Genatosan —genuine Sanatogen — to 
distinguish it from inferior substitutes. 
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A SHRAPNEL-PROOF WIND-SCREEN : THE AUSTER-TRIPLEX. 
r<mley car attached to the R.A.F. is an Auster-Triplex, and, although a shell exploded 
ipncl bullets, only one penetrated the glass, which, but for one small hole, remains 
i strong, air-tight and watertight, and fit to continue its work as usual. 


T HE efforts of the Daimler Company 
in the fight for freedom will make 
a worthy chapter in motoring history. 
From the commencement of the war the 
production of war material in ever- 
increasing quantities has been its sole aim. 
Brains and brawn have given of their 
best without stint. A high standard of 
loyalty has prevailed. 


r pHE freedom of the world will come, and with 
it a new sense of the freedom of the open road. 
Nature will be very sweet in those days, and the 
smooth and silent Daimler Motor Carriages will be 
the ideal means of reaching those beautiful places 
of old association which now seem so far away. 

THE DAIMLER COMPANY, Ltd., Coventry. 


FREEDOM. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


What is to become of the thousands' 

ar , arS ter of cars which are now engaged on 

the Wflr 

w’ar service when peace comes again 
and the fighting Services will have no further use for 
them ? Many people look forward to there being a 
tremendous glut of cars in excellent running order, which 
will bring the prices of high-class vehicles down to almost 
cycle prices—they expect to be able to purchase a Napier 
or a Rolls for a ten-pound note ! I believe they are 
destined to be disappointed in their hope, for neither the 
Government (which has paid full prices for its cars, and 
naturally desires to get back as much as possible of its 
outlay) nor the industry (which, equally of course, does 
not want to see a slump in prices) is letting the matter 
go by default. I am told that, on the contrary, the 
question is receiving close attention, and that a solution 
has been practically arrived at. The idea, as it has been 
outlined to me, is that as cars are passed out of com¬ 
mission they will return as far as possible to their manu¬ 
facturers, who are the best judges of the exact selling 
value, having regard to nvleage run and general condition. 
They will be put into the ’>est possible selling condition, 
and sold to the general pub! c at what the makers decide 
i>. a fair price. This s..mis to me an excellent solution of 
a problem that would otherwise cause trouble in the 
markets. Whether or not other classes of war stores will 
be dealt with in a similar manner I do not know—nor, 
perhaps, does it matter so far as the purposes of these 
notes are concerned— but the 
idea is one that certainly seems 
to be capable of extension far i 
beyond the limits of motoring 
and the car. 


Of course, from the point of 
view of the private purchaser of 
the car it might at first sight 
seem to be a good thing that he 
should be able to acquire a really 
good vehicle for next to nothing; 
but that, after all, is the view¬ 
point of the individual. On the 
other side are the interests of 
the State and of the industry', 
and it seems to me that any plan 
whereby those interests can be 
best served should take prece¬ 
dence. In the case of the State, 
the more of our war expenditure 




we can recover the less we shall have to pay in taxes, 
obviously. When we regard the interests of the industry, 
too—unless we look at the question from a merely superficial 


ON WAR SERVICE: A LUXURIOUS l ANCHESTER. 

Mrs. Clegg, a well-known lady driver attached to the R.A.C., is here 
seen on milita-y duty at the wheel of a 38 - h.p. rU-cylinder Lanchester 
saloon limousine. The car was built in 1913, and was much admired tt 
Olympia in the Exhibition of that year. 

paint of view, we can see that it is for the good not only 
of the industry, but for that of the whole movement of 


automobilism, that there should be no great depreciation 
in car prices immediately after the war. It is easy to see 
that, were thousands of cars to be thrown on the market 
at knock-out prices, a permanent effect on manufacture 
would ensue. New cars would be at a discount, and the 
process of reconstruction of the business would be 
indefinitely retarded. Far better, then, that some such 
scheme as that outlined should be put into operation, and 
cars disposed of gradually and at fair prices, which will 
give everyone—the State, the motor industry, and the 
car-purchaser-—a part of the advantage. 


State Control ^ “ n,1 °' °’ e A " ,m " ls 

of the Roads. ,or the 5,mn<ineS5 °< „„ all 

topics connected with automobilism. 

It is the more surprising, then, to find it expressing alarm 
at a report that the highways of the country are to be 
placed under a State Department to be administered in 
the interests of the military authorities. Personally, I 
have heard nothing more than the bare rumour, and do 
not profess to know whether or not there is any truth in 
it. Put 1 really cannot see any strong argument against 
the idea. It is not as though our past and present systems 
of highway administration had proved so perfect in 
practice that no changes were needed. Of course, a good 
deal depends in the present instance on exactly what is 
meant by the term : " In the interests of the military 

authorities." If it means that the highways are to pass 
for all time under direct military control, then I should 
say that there is every possible objection to the idea; 

but I certainly do not gather 
that this is likely to be so. 




creen as seen on a Croesi ey car 
i struck by eight shrapnel bulle 
and strong, 3 


What I conceive to be the 
meaning of it all is that the 
roads are to be placed under a 
Department of Ways and Com¬ 
munications—it would not be 
called that, possibly, but would 
be the same thing—which would 
work in consultation with the 
War Office. Under such a system 
as I have in mind, we should 
get what we have been asking 
lor—a central control of main 
highways. That would be good 
for a start. Then, the highways 
would be strategically system¬ 
atised ; and, as the requirements 
of strategic defence call for ex¬ 
actly the same arterial distribution 
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Belli 

THREE 

AUNS 


>d, to the fact th; 
be ready with the 
cerns the post - w; 
amour is decided! 


“ Three Nuns ” is so desirable an acquaintance that 
an introduction is the highest favour you can 
bestow upon your friend .... 

“King's Head" is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at J/\d per oz 

“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

MEDIUM 

5 hd for 10-lid for 20 

Cardboard Boxes of 50 2/2 J - IOC 4/3 597 


For Adults 


CHAMJNADE" 

MYSTERIEUSE 

TRIOMPHE" 


THE FOOD THAT JUSTAINS. 

This pr.latihle and easily prepared milk and 


ssimilated by the 
difficulty or d 
strengthened ai 


JUNE ROSES 
SERENADE” 
YESHA ” 




r Cow'e Milk 
Made with 


lexion 


O WING to thi abnormal demand 
and to Government restrictions 
on raw material, containers, etc., 
wo are unable to avoid delay in 
executing orders from Retail Chemists 
and Wholesale Houses. 

Wo are doing our utmost to increase 
Ihe output and to distribute supplies 
pquitably; tho public will greatly 
assist us by not ordering more than 
is required for immediate needs. Con¬ 
sumers cannot be supplied by us direct 
ind orders shou’d be placed through 
heir usual Retail Chemist. 


A TABLESPOONFUL SCIENTIFICALLY SOFTENS AN ENTIRE BATH 
AND LEAVES UPON THE SKIN AN ENDURING FRAGRANCE. 


t/i your usual retailer, or direct enclosing amount and postage) from 

MORNY FRERES L TD 

REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. I. 


(The best substitute for Glycerine) 

By just remembering to rub it 
gently into your face, neck, hands 
and arms you can retain, all the 
summer through,a soft, white skin 
which is the crowning charm to 
those dainty frocks you will wear. 

La-rola is quite economical at 
I I i per bottle, because it 
goes a long way. It is so f“ 
good that all Chemists 
and Stores sell it. Ill 


postage. 

That Evening Gown, 
Oper.-i Cloak or Wrap to 
be cleaned, freshened 
and given a new lease of 
life. For such delicate, 
dainty garments Pullars' 
process is unrivalled. 
Send to any Pullar 
Branch or Agent, or post 
direct to-PULLARS' 


k ouch o( Ca rol/ 

ROSE BLOOM." whic 

gives a perfectly natural tin 
to the cheeks. No one cai 
tell it is artificial. It give 

the beauty spot 


Cleaners {/Dyers Perth 
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ELECTRICITY VICTORIOUS 

Amazing Results with Electrical Treatment in the Home. 


INFINITE JOY OF HEALTH 

Although universally accepted as being the most powerful curative 
in ••Aisi,i„ ... main sufferers have vet to learn of the estraordinarjrpowfn 
i t the new treatment hv which curative, life-giving, and rentalItsiug 
tri- itv can mm be applied in the home by means of simple appuawes, 
• vhirh even a child c an manipulate. . , rr. and 

The wonderful “ A ]AX 1 I irv-Cell Bodv Batteries infuse new Ute anu 
energy into vour weakened body: they drive out pains and arbes, an 
restore your bodily functions to a perfectly healthy condition. 

A SCIENTIFIC FACT 

- - The reason whv is very simple ; the motive power of tbehuman machinery 

. is Electricity, and when through excessive strain, overwork, or cnrow 

complaints this natural strength has been overdrawn upon, the , 

v get out of gear, and suffering is the lesult: you become but a - , , , 

\ your former self, weak and debilitated. But give back to >' ou /, 
it b.is lost, and so surely as an electric bell starts ringing im 

v vou jiress the button, if the CURRENT IS THERE, so wrtll Jp.. tr j c j tT 

N health, strength and well-being if you will renew your store ol J*. f 

h, to its proper level. If you overdraw your account at the bans 
's is remedied by supplying fresh funds. That is pxa .ctlv the jm • 

your overdrawn system with its life power and all wjll bt wet ^ 

. All the greatest scientists endorse our contention that Electnci 
N very life of the human body, and therefore you must ,n ? c * ? i.], 
unfailing means of regaining the infinite joy of vigorous, roou 

80 PAGES BRIMFUL OF KNOWLEDGE 

That is our booklet, entitled “ Electricity the Road to Health. Writ* 
it at once. TO-DAY. and you will learn how a host of complain^ 
successfully overcome ; Weakness in all its forms is vanquished. ^ 
matic, Neuralgic, and every other pain dispelled for ever: »“ -■ ' : 
Constipation, Liver, Kidney, and Bladder troubles cured. nere , This 
Brain-fag, and all nervous complaints completely cbmina - . ou 
small book will cost you nothing, but may be worth a f > ’jbic 

Write for it now. whilst you have it in mind, or call r to id 

at the Institute, when in a personal consultation vou i: aDces . 

free of charge, and get a free test and examination ol in® 


exacuy wuai can oc aone tor you, free of charge, and get a free test and examination 01 
Do not “Put off”; call or write at once for full particulars. AjAX 

THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (!g), 25 Holhorn Viaduct, LONDON, E.Cd 
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of communications as do those of commercial trans¬ 
port development, we should do well again. There is 
no better argument than that of the main roads of France, 
which were primarily constructed for military purposes, 
but which have fitted in absolutely with the needs of 
transport. 

Even our own main roads were, in their inception, 
designed for military needs; but—and this is not 
without significance—when the traffic became purely 
civilian the whole system lost cohesion and the highways 
deteriorated. There were other contributory causes, it is 
true ; but, broadly speaking, the thesis holds good. Where, 
then, can lie objection to a scheme of highway control 
which will give us good roads, projected and constructed 
on a scientific plan ? W. W. 

Always up-to-date, and eminently practical, Harrods* 
have just produced a new and very convenient ration-book 


A USEFUL NOVELTY : HARRODS' NEW RATION-CARD CASE. 

case, in various forms and at various prices, so that all 
persons and all pockets may be suited. The new case 
Ins a back pocket to take a cheque-book ; also a pocket 
for notes, registration-card, aFd visiting-cards. In morocco- 


grain leather, it costs Os. nd. ; in soft sufede finish, 6s. 3d 
or in real pigskin. 7s. od. They also issue them in more 
expensive forms ; and also ration-book envelopes, i rom 
od. each ; while the highly finished cases, silver mounted 
cost from 17s. Od. to 45s. Od., according to their fitting* 
and material—but one and all are good to look at and 
serviceable in use. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


(Twelve Month* (including Christmas Numberl, / 3 os. nd. 
CANADA. { Six Months. £i 9, ,;l. : or including Chnsimas Number, £\ si 
* Three Months. 14%. 71!. : or including Christmas Number, i;s. .4 

El.SHWHF.RE ft 

ABROAD, Months! ,5. ! or 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 17a, Strand it 


Petrol Economy with the 

CLAUDEL 

HOBSON 

CARBURETTER 

PROVED! 

Read this extract fmm the “ Commercial 
Motor," 8th March ; 

“ Very many American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
lookilom., while the French lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION, 


Rowland’s 

Kalydor 

Cools and Refreshes the Face, Hands, 

and arms of Ladies and all exposed to the 

HOT SUN AND DUST. 

Prevents and removes Freckles, Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, and Roughness of tho 
Skin, cures and heals all Cutaneous Eruptions, 
Prickly Heat, &c. Produces 

SOFT FAIR SKIN 

and a lovely delicate complexion : it imparts natural 
Whiteness in the Skin, unobtainable by any 
other means, bold in 2 o and 5/- bottles by stores, 
chemists, and 

ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden, London 


.\V=V/^ 

_BRITISH_ 


HIMROD’S CURE 
FOR ASTHMA 




H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, 

29, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 




I U 

I ^exclusively ffl 

^ smUr your bills will H 

tiw lowest posMblegj 

jgOUt r77>e angina! Drawn JTirc L Iffi 

^f^LECTmCLAHPSj 

Hindes^fJ? 

| FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 

Tie' Saffl Wav to renew the natural 

eulnur of Grey or Faded Hair 
i»t Hindi s Hair Tint. 


I A N! B TO 

YOUR HAND II 


SMOOTH AND VELVETY, WITH EASY GLIDING 
ACTION. THE PENS FOR RESTFUL WRITING 

ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX. 

I Post Free 7 id. from Manufacture. 
M. MYERS & SON. Ld., Charlotte Street 
Birmingham. 


“ —and please don’t forget to mark 
all my linen with 

CASH’S NAMES. 

Woven on Fine Cambric 
Tape in Fast Turkey Red. 

h.d.maxim;] 

Style No. 7. 

Can lie used on Woollen and Knitted Garments. 

To be obtained of all Draper* and Outfitter*. 

ll'n'te for* complete list of the many styles in which these names c 

d. & J. CASH, LTD., COVENTRY. 

Or to American Branch : ts, Chestnut Street, S. Norwalk. Conn.; Cana > 
Hram h : ,01, St. James Street. Montreal: Australian Branch: * 5 > 
Street. Richmond. Melbourne. Please mention li t vstratepLoWDOW Nl™. 
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HOLDING UP A GERMAN INFANTRY ADVANCE IN MASS FORMATION: A FRENCH MACHINE-GUN POST IN ACTION. 


There must have been many such scenes as this during the great battle which opened 
n the early hours of July 15 , when the Germans began a fresh offensive against the 
Allied front east and west of Rheirm. In the foreground a French machine-gun crew 
re using their weapon with deadly effect on a body of German infantry, seen in the 
liatence advancing over open ground in mass formation. The illustration may be taken 


as typical of the way in which our gallant French and American Allies sustained the 
shock of the enemy’s first onset, with such encouraging results. West of Rheims the 
Germans crossed the Marne at some points, but the Americans, by a brilliant counter¬ 
attack, drove them back and took 1000 prisoners. “East of Rheims,” said a French 
communique of July 15 , “the enemy attack came up against an impregnable defence.” 
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A SUBMARINE WHICB 
A BRITISH PASSE! 


U'cWii* 


ZOUAVES IN WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL : A GUARD OF HONOUR 
BY THE CATAFALQUE AT THE REQUIEM MASS. 


ON THE ^ 
chocolate 


UNITED STATES TROOPS WHO HAVE FOUGHT SPLENDIDLY 

CIGARETTES AND 


WITH AN ANIMAL MASCOT ON THE NEAREST MACHINE : A DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED R.A.F. SCOUTING SQUADRON IN FRANCE. LINED UP. 


In the new battle on the Marne which began with the fresh German offensive early on July 15 , the American troops again fought magnificently. Their first official report of that 
"East of Chateau-Thierry, where the enemy succeeded this morning in crossing the Marne on our front and gaining some ground, our troops counter-attacked and drove te 
back through the Marne, taking 50 ° prisoners.” A later American communique of the same day contained even better news. "Our troops at the river bend,” it stated, “now com ^ ^ 
river in front of them, so that the enemy’s plan here has been completely upset. On our left of the bend a famous German division has made repeated attempts all day to cross, ^ 
the assaults have been withered under our fire, and not a single German has crossed here to this hour. Our prisoners in the river-bend counter-attack now number somewhere between 












ERS ON THEIR WAY TO CHATEAU-THIERRY, RECEIVING PREPARING OBSTACLES FOR A GERMAN ADVANCE : A BRITISH 


RED CROSS. SOLDIER WIRING A DITCH ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 



ling one complete enemy brigade staff. Fighting has continued with fierce intensity in this district”-The middle photograph at the top shows the effect of gun-fire 

ns of a German submarine on a British passenger-ship. The story told regarding the incident is that, while the submarine was shelling the town of Monrovia, the commander 
the British ship’s approach, and sent a message to the town authorities that he was just going to sink her, but that he would return. The submarine, however, did not 
mn Mass of Requiem for French soldiers and sailors fallen in the war was held in Westminster Cathedral on July 12 , in connection uith the celebration of “France’s Day.” 
i played before and after the service, and furnished a guard of honour for the symbolic catafalque. 
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'T'HERE is only one really dangerous way of 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill. It 
is the danger of a man being so excited about 
a molehill that he forgets he is on a mountain. 
Many of our intellectual mountaineers just now 
seem to have forgotten they are on a mountain—- 



By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

the less quite unreal, to say that the simian lesson, 
like all other lessons, is less assimilated by some 
pupils than by others, and by some is probably 
not assimilated at all. The tremendous fact is 
that it should be taught at all ; that there should 
be such a school on such a scale ; that it should 
produce such scholars in such numbers. 

_ That is what is really missed in remarks 

like those of Professor Raleigh ; he cannot 
see the mountain for the molehills. * The 
same is true of his reference to chivalry 
in us or our enemies. The main fact is 
that this is a fight for chivalry, and 
therefore it is not a chivalrous fight. 
That is to say, it is not a fight in which 
both sides are chivalrous. If both sides 
were chivalrous, one side could not be 
fighting to save chivalry. The Professor 
is taking a thing like the war of Arthur 
against the heathen in Lvonesse, and 
treating it as if it were a tournament at 
Camelot. The Round Table may or may 
not have kept its own rules when fight¬ 
ing the heathen ; but nobody supposes 
that the heathen kept those paiticular 
rules when fighting the Round Table. 
And there were no more tournaments 
at Camelot when the battle 
had been lost at Lyonesse. 


waste ; wdien his worship has passed into history 
and remains only as a riddle of humanity—then 
indeed it may be well worth wdiile to analyse the 
mixed motives, to reconstruct in romance or 
criticism the inconsistencies of cruelty and kind¬ 
ness. But Moloch is not fallen ; Moloch is in his 
high place, and his furnaces consume mankind; 
his armies overrun the earth, and his ships threaten 
our own island. The question on the lips of any 
living man is not whether some who burn their 
children may nevertheless love their children ; it 
is whether those who bum their children shall 
conquer those who don’t. The parallel is prac¬ 
tically quite justifiable ; what we are fighting has 
all the regularity of a horrible religion. We are 
not at w'ar with regrettable incidents or sad excep¬ 
tions, bift with a system like the system of 
sacrificing babies; a system of drowning neutrals, 
a system of enslaving civilians, a system of attack¬ 
ing hospital services, a system of exterminating 
chivalry. We do not say there are no exceptions; 
on the contrary, we say theie are exceptions: it is 
our whole point that they are exceptions. But it 
is an almost creepy kind of frivolity that we should 
be speculating on the good exceptions at a moment 
when we ourselves are in peril of falling under the 
evil rule. Even as l write these w r ords the great 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE IN ALBANIA : WHERE THE ITALIANS 
RECENTLY TOOK 18D0 AND THE FRENCH 470 PRISONERS. 

The Italians occupied Berat on July n. The French advanced in the valleys of 
the Devoli and the Tomoritza. 


not to say a volcano. They are very much 
occupied with molehills. The enormous earth¬ 
quake fact of the Great War, which has lifted them 
to amazing heights, amid amazing perils, seems to 
escape them by its enormity. 

There is no better representative of the type 
I mean than Sir Walter Raleigh, the brilliant 
Professor of English Literature, who was recently 
rebuked in the papers for unpatriotic conduct 
when he suggested that it would be more chivalrous 
to give some of our enemies credit for chivalry, 
and not to talk of them as apes. Now Professor 
Raleigh is certainly not unpatriotic ; he is only 
certainly and entirely wrong. He is wrong on the 
great and mystical question of the difference 
between mountains and molehills. In other 
words, he is wrong on the question of proportion, 
It is wrong to talk of our enemies as apes, because 
if they were apes they would be entirely blameless. 
But it is not wrong to say that they' are drilled to 
perform as apes ; and the spectacle of a whole 
society of modern men agreeing to be apes is some¬ 
thing w'hich, to begin with, rightly arrests and 
rivets the attention, like the sight of a crowd of 
men nesting in trees or eating grass on all-fours. 
When there is a danger that the performing apes 
may positively conquer the practising human be¬ 
ings, the first and last fact to be emphasised is 
the atrocity of such an'anti-climax in the story 
of the earth. It is not untrue, but it is none 


The special note and novelty 
of Prussia has been that she 
proposes to abolish chivalry. 

She proposes to abolish it in 
Europe, as she has practically 
abolished it in Germany'. No¬ 
body supposes that she has 
abolished it in every German. 

Nobody need deny that there 
are probably groups and social 
types, especially in the south, 
which are comparatively un¬ 
corrupted ; but the corruption 
of so large a corporate life re¬ 
mains the real concern of man¬ 
kind. It is in the highest sense 
unimaginative to be curious 
about the normality of the few, and not, 
to be amazed at the abnormality of the 
many. 

It would be easy' to take a working 
parallel to show what I mean. Suppose 
we were at war, like the Children of 
Israel, with a Phoenician State vowed 
to the W'orship of Moloch, and practising 
infanticide by' flinging babies into the 
fire. If we used strong words about 
smiting such enemies hip and thigh. I 
think it would be unreasonable in 
essence, though it might sound reason¬ 
able in form, for some sage to say to 
us : “ Are there no good Phoenicians ? 

Do not Phoenician widows mourn for 
their warriors ? Is it probable that even 
Phoenician mothers are born without 
any motherly instincts ? ” The answer 
is that all this misses the main fact ; 
which is a very' extraordinary fact. 

The wonder is not that some Phoenician motheis 
love their babies, but that most Phoenician mothers 
burn their babies. That some mothers revolt 
against it is most probable ; that many mothers 
have many feelings urging them to revolt against 
it is almost certain. But Moloch is stronger than 
the mothers—that is the prodigious fact for the 
spectator, and the practical menace for the world. 
When Moloch’s image is fallen, and his fane laid 



An Allied force, including British troops, recently landed on the Murman coast, 
to prevent the Germans from seizing the ports for use as submarine bases. 

blow of w'ar may have fallen in the West, and no 
man knows w'hat will follow'. But every' man 
should know what is at stake, and not waste Ins 
W'its on lesser things. What is at stake is not 
W'hether the old code of Christendom still survives 
in this or that German ; but whether it is going 
to survive anywhere or in anybody, or whether the 
world will belong to a- new race who will resemble 
apes in all but the innocence of animals. 
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WAR SCENES FAR AND NEAR: THE EAST 


MURMANSK 


FRANCE. 


Robert V. 


Photographs—Frb: 


A STRIKING CAMOUFLAGE EFFECT : A FRENCH TRANSPORT IN FAR-EASTERN 
WATERS. 


FRENCH TANKS OF THE NEW SMALL TYPE ON THE OISE FRONT : RETURNING 
AFTER AN ATTACK. 


WHERE BRITISH AND AMERICAN TROOPS ARE SAID TO HAVE LANDED AND MARCHED SOUTH TOWARDS PETROGRAD : ALLIED WAR-SHIPS 

IN MURMANSK BAY. 


ANNAMITE MOTOR-DRIVERS IN THE FRENCH ARMY DECORATED : RECIPIENTS 
OF THE CROIX DE GUERRE. 


BRITISH MOTOR MACHINE-GUNNERS ON THE WESTERN FRONT : STARTING OUT 
FOR THE DAY’S WORK. 


It was reported on July 16 , via Moscow, that British and American troops had occupied 
the whole of the Murman coast, and had taken Kem, on the White Sea, nearly half-way 
to Petrograd, advancing afterwards to Soroka. The Allied commanders, it was said, issued 
an appeal to the population for help against Germany and Finland, declaring the Murman 
coast to be Russian territory under Entente protection. The Bolshevik Government was 
reported to have addressed a Note to Great Britain, demanding the withdrawal of the 
forces landed, but the local people are said to favour the Allies. In the Bay of Kola, on 


the Murman coast, is the new port of Murmansk, constructed by the Allies during the 
war, and near it the port of Alexandrovsk, built twenty years ago as a naval base. Both 
ports are connected with Petrograd by the Murman Railway, only completed in 1916 , and 
both ice-free, being washed by the last waves of the Gulf Stream, while Archangel, on the 
White Sea, is closed by ice for eight months in the year. Hence the importance of the 
Murman ports for communication with Russia. The Germans have 50,000 men in 
Finland ; some were sent north to seize the Murman ports for use as submarine bases. 
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THE INDEPENDENT AIR FORCE. O fffy C. G. GREY , Editor of ,,C Uhe Jlcroplane.” 


T HOSE who study the official communiques will 
have noticed that of recent date three 
entirely separate and distinct communiques are 
issued concerning the work of the Royal Air Force. 
The third lot of communiques is issued by the Air 
Ministry, and deals entirely with the operations of 
the Independent Air Force ; so that here we have 
a state of affairs very much like that for which 
quite a number of people were agitatirg at the 
beginning of 1916. 

That is to say, the Navy has its own Air 
Service, to attend to matters which primarily 
affect the Navy ; the Army has its Flying Corps, 
which attends to purely military matters, such as 
artillery spotting, reconnaissance, photography, 
infantry attack, the bombing of back areas inside 
the “ zones of the armies,” and air-fighting for the 
protection of all these other machines from the 
enemy’s fighting machines. The Independent Air 
Force, therefore, must necessarily do very much 
what the agitators for an Imperial Air Force, or an 
Imperial Air Service, advocated over two years 
ago. That is to say, it attends to strategic bomb¬ 
ing outside the zone of the armies, but directed on 
points w'hich directly affect the strategy of the war 
as differentiated from tactics. 


Strategy has been defined as including the 
theatre of war, and tactics as concerned with the 
field of battle. In these days of cannon with a 
range of some seventy miles, the field of battle is 
obviously fairly extended to anything which would 
come under the heading of back areas, and thus 
the work of the strategic bombers of the Inde¬ 
pendent Air Force becomes concerned entirely with 
the theatre of war. 

Consequently, the Independent Air Force may 
be fairly regarded as the beginning of the great 
aerial striking force which will ultimately do so 
much to end the war by creating strategic effects 
outside the field of battle. Instead of merely 
bombing munition-dumps, it bombs the munition- 
factories. Instead of bombing the light railways 
which supply the trenches, it bombs the great 
railway junctions. Instead of bombing Divisional 
Headquarters, or even Army Headquarters, it will 
in due time proceed to bomb the capitals from 
which orders are issued to Army Headquarters. 

In fact, to put it briefly, the aim and object c.f 
the Independent Air Force is to get at the root of the 
matter, and kill the enemy’s activities at its roots, 
and so paralyse the branches springing therefrom, 


which are the armies in the field. It is true that 
a railway smashed by a bomb can be set running 
again in a matter of twelve hours or less; but if 
within the following twelve hours that railway is 
again destr >yed, it means that the amount of 
traffic which can pass over it is considerably 
diminished. 

One may assume that one of the ultimate 
objects of the Independent Air Force is to bomb 
Berlin. Not that Berlin in itself is of any vast 
value in supplying the army in the field, but 
because it is the nerve-centre of Prussia. It may 
be of interest to point out that if the Independent 
Air Force really wanted to bomb Berlin it could do 
it with existing machines practically any fine day. 
Writing without any inside knowledge, but merely 
from acquaintance with the sound common-sense 
of the people who are running the Indejlendent 
Air Force, one makes so bold as to say that the 
only reason why Berlin has not been bombed 
hitherto is simply that what is worth doing is 
worth doing well, .and that therefore it is more 
important to bomb the manufacturing towns of 
the Rhine thoroughly-. Berlin is still quite a long 
way from the frontier, and machines would have 
to carry’ much petrol and few bombs. 


ENGLISH FOLK-SONG IN AMERICA. O By E. B. OSBORN. 


T IME was when English musical critics were 
lost in wonderment at the various beauty 
of the German Licdcr, which, so they would stoutly 
maintain, had enabled the Germans to become the 
most musical nation in the world. The war has 
put an end for ever to all that dreary flunkeyism. 
Long before Germany cut herself off from civilisa¬ 
tion, however, Mr. Cecil Sharp had show-n that we 
secretly possessed a vast store of folk-songs, the 
accent and idiom of which were vitally English. 

It was no easy quest, the search through 

the quiet green countryside for wild flowers 
of music despised and trodden down by made- 
in-Germany composers and critics. The English 
folk-songs, which Erasmus had found as sweet 
yet uncloying as the morning kisses of clean- 
hearted maidens, had taken refuge in the fast¬ 
nesses of tap-rooms, poor cottages, and outlying 
hamlets. The best folk-singers were very old people, 
and sadly afraid of being sneered at. Seldom 

indeed did a stray echo of this rare heritage of 

melody, and words to match it, come to the ears 
of polite townspeople—as in the beautiful, forlorn 
Lavender Cry which I have not yet heard this year 
in any London street. Had the quest been post¬ 
poned for another ten years, as little o* the 


treasure-trove would have survived as there is of 
the sea’s organ music in the mouth of a beer-jug. 

Net much icmains to be collected in this old 
and anxious country. We can but glean where 
Mr. Sharp and his disciples have plied their careful 
sickles. As for the chief collector, who is no‘.v in 
his sixtieth year, he has just finished working over 
certain American fields which have furnished forth 
a golden harvest. In the Appalachians, a moun¬ 
tain region w'hich includes one-third of the area of 
eight Southern States, he has found hundreds of 
folk-songs, many of them hitherto unknown, 
which have been sung there for a century or so. 
It is a secluded region,inhabited by a cheery, easy¬ 
going, well-set-up race who have not to struggle 
for a livelihood, and are very friendly to strangers, 
communicative and unsuspicious. They are in 
many respects more English than the English of 
to-day ; they are what the English peasants were 
before they ceased to own the land and the land 
ceased to own them. They are, in fact, survivals— 
or revivals, say—of the English of the days of an 
older and easier faith who could say to the 
Reformer— 

Ich care not for this Bible book ; 

'Tis too big to be true. 


You must have met them now and again in parties 
of American soldiers on their way to the war ; and, 
except that they say " hit ” for “ it,” you could 
hardly distinguish them from native-born islanders. 
In the blue-grass county of Kentucky, which lies 
beyond the mountains, dwells a richei but equally 
amiable people, and among them, as Mr. Sharp 
tells me in a pleasant letter, the work of collecting 
has prospered greatly. Now he is oft to New¬ 
foundland, that sea-girt Devon where the old sea- 
songs and a curious brood of coasting-rhymes will 
add yet another volume to our library of musical 
treasure-trove. Beautiful stanzas, such as— 
When your heart was mine, true love. 

And your head lay on my breast. 

You could make me believe by the falling of your 
arm 

That the sun rose up in the west— 
are constantly occurring in the Appalachian ditties. 
Love, the pocr man’s feast, is the theme of most 
of them ; they are locally called “ love-songs,” to 
distinguish them from hymns and othei improving 
stuff. As for the tunes, they are all in the charac¬ 
teristic English idiom, the odours of lavender and 
meadow-sweet and honeysuckle transmuted into 
melody’. . . . So, y’ou see, America is the other 
half of Anglo-Saxondom after all. 


ADMIRAL VON HINTZE AND HIS MEANING. <3> 


T HE nomination of Admiral von Hintze (the 
final “ e ” in his name being pronounced 
“ ze,” forming a syllable by itself) as German 
Foreign Secretary in succession to Herr von Kiihl- 
mann (resigned) is interesting and significant from 
several points of view. 

To begin w'ith, he is the first sailor-man, as 
far as I can remember, to be appointed to such a 
high Government post outside the naval sphere. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to it is to be found 
in the case of Bismarck’s immediate successor, 
General Count von Capri vi di Caprera di Monte- 
cuculi, who, though Commander of the 10th Army 
Corps when summoned from Hanover to Berlin to 
step into the shoes of the mighty Iron Chancellor 
(dismissed), had for several years previously 
(1883-88) been Chief of the Admiralty, and given 
a great impetus to the development of the nascent 
Imperial Navy. 

Somewhat resembling Bismarck in look and 
stature, Caprivi was otherwise a most perfect 
gentleman, the soul of honour and of chivalry— 
largely due, no doubt, to the Italian blood in his 
veins—though the Kaiser was quite unworthy of 
such a high-minded State - serv ant, whom he 


treated so vilely and ungratefully. His Majesty 
basely allowed Caprivi, the simple soldier-sailor, to 
fall a victim to the spirit of intrigue w’hich was so 
alien to the Count’s ow r n pure and noble character. 
But in Admiral von Hintze his Imperial Majesty 
has now found a sailor-diplomatist who, like 
himself, is the very incarnation of the old and 
wicked mole-like spirit of machination. 

Bet perhaps the most significant—though to 
the popular understanding much less obvious- 
aspect of the Admiral’s appointment is its bearing 
on the character of the Kaiser himself. With us 
in England the War Lord is popularly believed to 
be a self-willed autocrat or um benevolent despot, 
of the type, say, of Nicholas I. or even Nero. But 
the truth is that, in connection wdth ” les engines 
de la guerre,” William II. criminally allowed his 
will to be forced by the military party. In 
other words, the Kaiser is not a ” tyrant,” in 
the old Greek sense, but a mere tool It is 
the militarists who appoint his Ministers, and 
not the monarch himself. 

His supersession of von Kiihlmann by von 
Hintze proves it up to the hilt. From the time 
when, in an unguarded moment, the former 


By CHARLES LOWE. 

blurted out in the Reichstag his conviction that 
Germany could no longer hope for a decision by 
military means only, the days of the hapless 
Foreign Minister weie numbered. The Kaiser 
himself must have known perfectly well—none 
better—that von Kiihlmann was speaking the 
” true truth,” yet he hastened to yield to the 
clamorous demands of the Pan-Germans, the 
Militarists, and the Junkers that the obnoxious 
Minister should be thrown to the lions. 

The God’s truth is that the Kaiser is not his 
own master, not the free executor of his own mind 
and will; and those who fail to realise this central 
fact are bound to come to the most preposterous 
conclusions in their interpretation, of German 
policy and events. 

The moral of the whole thing is that the Kaiser s 
Ministers are no longer appointed by himself, but 
by his military myrmidons. Boasting himself to 
be at once a “ Prince of Peace ” and an almighty 
” War Lord ” in “ shimmering mail,” with a 
gleaming glaive in one hand and a propitiatory 
^aim-branch in the other, he is nothing but a 
mere puppet-Emperor—a Kaiser " toom-tabard, 
like his vain and histrionic father before him. 
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THE RUSE THAT FAILED: THE ENEMY SEEKING INFORMATION. 

DRAVN BY H. V. KOEKKOEK FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYB-VlTNESS. 


GERMANS MASQUERADING AS BRITISH OFFICERS! QUESTIONING BRITISH INFANTRY ENGAGED IN TRENCH-DIGGING— 
BEFORE THE DISCOVERY OF THE TRICK. 


M»il« some British infantry were digging a trench between the lines one night, three j 
1 * Ut * 9 loorn *d up, and began to ask questions. They were dressed as British officers, I 


and spoke English perfectly ; but they were Germans. When they got a little down our 
line, one of our officers found them out They were promptly taken prisoners. 


A 













THE SAFETY OF AVIATORS. « 

P ROBABLY few people outside the Royal Air Everything in a modem aeroplane is built on 

Force and the aircraft industry realise the similar lines. The R.A.F. technical authorities 

immense amount of care that is taken by the insist on a high factor of safety—generally more 

authorities of the R.A.F. to make flying as safe like 7 to i, and, in some places or in some materials 

as possible in every way, and particularly as 10 to 1 or more—so that, if there is a flaw in the 

regards making sure that nothing is likely to go material, or a mistake which cannot be seen in 

wrong with an aeroplane in the air. In the old the workmanship, there is still enough material 

happy days when flying was in its absolute infancy, left to prevent that particular part from breaking, 

nnd when nobody had any real knowledge of the The factor of safety may vary according to the 

strain put upon an aeroplane in the air, every- material, because whereas some materials—such as 

thing was done more or less by guess-work. If steel, for example—are of very uniform quality, 

something broke, it was made stronger next time, and so can be relied upon to have the same strength 

and that was about all the engineering science for the same size of stuff, within a very narrow range, 

which entered into aeroplane-making, beyond a other materials—wood in particular—-vary greatly 

fairly elementary knowledge of simple girder- in quality, and are subject to internal irregularities 

work. Looking back on those times, it seems as which may never be seen from the outside, 

if aeroplanes were held together chiefly by hoping 

for the best; and the more one thinks about the Lightness of the whole machine is equally 

machines of the period of 1909 to 1911, the more important—'Otherwise, our flying people would 

one marvels how it is that any of us who flew in be outclassed by the enemy’s aeroplanes and shot 


Everything in a modem aeroplane is built on 
similar lines. The R.A.F. technical authorities 
insist on a high factor of safety—generally more 
like 7 to 1, and, in some places or in some materials 
10 to 1 or more—so that, if there is a flaw in the 
material, or a mistake which cannot be seen in 
the workmanship, there is still enough material 
left to prevent that particular part from breaking. 
The factor of safety may vary according to the 
material, because whereas some materials—such as 
steel, for example—are of very uniform quality, 
and so can be relied upon to have the same strength 
for the same size of stuff, within a very narrow range. 


fairly elementary knowledge of simple girder- 
work. Looking back on those times, it seems as 
if aeroplanes were held together chiefly by hoping 
for the best; and the more one thinks about the 
machines of the period of 1909 to 1911, the more 
one marvels how it is that any of us who flew in 
those days are still 
alive to tell the tale. 

In these days aero¬ 
plane design has be¬ 
come an exact science, 
and a really experi¬ 
enced aeroplane de¬ 
signer can tell one 
by calculation exactly 
the amount of strain 
which can possibly 
be put while flying 
on any part of a 
machine. 

When the Navy 
and Army began to 
take flying seriously, 
and aeroplane build¬ 
ing became a serious 
business instead of 
an expensive hobby 
for a few enthusiasts, 
naturally the science 
of aeronautics re¬ 
ceived considerably 
more encouragement. 

The Aeronautical 
Society, which was 
founded in 1868—the 
oldest association of 
its kind in the world— 
instead of being re¬ 
garded as a collection that it may not be 1 

of cranks, gradually 

came to be considered As th< bread arrives on a part of 
a learned society an- «“ thc * tore and - mista 

alogous to those con¬ 
cerned with other branches of engineering. The 
seal was set on its status only the other day, when 
the Secretary of State for the Air Force announced 
at its annual general meeting that the King had 
been pleased to permit it to be known in future 
as the Royal Aeronautical Society, in recognition 
of the valuable work done by its members in the 
development of aircraft. 



THAT IT MAY NOT BE MISTAKEN FOR AN AMMUNITION-DUMP: AN AMERICAN BREAD-STORE “CAMOUFLAGED" 
AGAINST ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 

As th< bread arrives on a part of the American front in France and is stacked, it is covered with straw-matting, that the enemy airmen may 
not see the atore and, mistaking it for an ammunition-dump, bomb it The men are seen receiving bread from a supply-wagon. 
Photograph supplied by Topual. 

ies of engineering. The down with ease. That also is a matter of scientific Then, as thc parts 

only the other day, when design. Here the aviator is safeguarded by a inspected over and over 

the Air Force announced special department, controlled by some of the most they aie being put togeth 

ieting that the King had experienced and able aeronautical engineers in thc treated in exactly thc s 

it to be known in future world, who check and criticise the design of every finished parts, assemble 

al Society, in recognition new experimental type of aeroplane before per- engines all being inspected 

ie by its members in the mission is given for it to be built; and who, after the complete aeroplane. 


®j> C. G. GREY, 

Editor of “ YTAe Jlenplane." 

others in the world is the direct outcome of this 
policy. And this superiority, in turn, makes for 
increased safety for our aviators. 

Besides design and material, there is the 
question of workmanship to be considered. The 
material may be perfect, and the design—on 
paper—may be without fault, but a careless or 
traitorous workman may endanger the lives of 
many aviatois by bad work. A hole drilled in 
the wrong place, or a part cut down too small, 
may well mean the breaking of the machine in 
the air and the death of the crew. To prevent 
any possibility of such happenings, a most elaborate 
system of inspection has been built up. This 
organisation, which is known as the Aeronautical 
Inspection Department, was founded a year 
or two before the war by the late Lieut.-Col. 
J. D. B. Fulton, C.B.—then a Captain—an officer 
of the Royal Artillery, who was the first British 
officer to fly. Under 
_ his guidance the 

M A.I.D. did most valu¬ 
able work, and his 
death from illness in 
1916 was a great blow 
to military aeronau¬ 
tics. Nevertheless, 
his good work has 
been carried on by 
the present chiefs ol 
this Department, 
which has now grown 
to a vast size, as is 
natural when one 
considers the magni¬ 
tude of its task. 
Every aircraft factory 
and every place where 
aircraft material or 
parts are produced 
has its A.I.D. staff, 
inspecting eveiything 
turned out for aero¬ 
planes. The most 
minute screw or bolt, 
the smallest wooden 
part, every squaic 
foot of linen fab¬ 
ric for the wings 
and body, practic¬ 
ally every pint of 
glue or varnish, has 
D-STORE “CAMOUFLAGED" to ^ inspected and 

passed as fit for use 
.tti*., that the enemy airmen may before being put into 
bread from a supply-wagon. an aeroplane. 

Then, as thc parts are built up, they are 
inspected over and over again to make sure that 
they aie being put together properly. Engines arc 
treated in exactly thc same way, raw materials, 
finished parts, assembled units, and complete 
engines all being inspected as they progress towards 
the complete aeroplane. The engines have to run 


the first is produced, check it over again and point on a test-bench to show that they give full power 


However, for a year or two before the outbreak 
of war the design of aeroplanes was a matter of 
calculation, and not altogether pure guess-work. 
People began then to talk about a strange thing 
called a “ factor of safety." Actually, a factor of 
safety is fairly simple to understand. Suppose, for 
example, calculations show that the greatest strain 
which can be put on a certain wire in an aeroplane 
is, say, 1000 lb. If the wire used in that place is 
made strong enough to stand a strain of 5000 lb. 
without breaking, then that wire is said to have a 
factor of safety of 5 to 1. That is to say, although 
it cannot, so far as calculations go, ever be sub¬ 
jected to a pull of more than 1000 lb., the wire is 
deliberately made five times as strong as is 
necessary, in order to give something like certainty 
of safety. 


out Where modifications are necessary. The result 
is that in these days one hardly ever hears of an 
experimental machine which is not at least very 
good ; and, as a rule, the new types are a steady 
improvement on their predecessors. 

Under our present Air Minister the old system 
of designing war - aeroplanes has been reversed. 
To-day, the experienced aircraft engineering firms 
are encouraged to produce experimental aeroplanes, 
and the Air Ministry’s Design Department acts as 
a friendly and helpful critic of their designs ; 


before being put into an aeroplane at all. And, 
finally, the completed aeroplane is inspected by 
specially experienced men, to make sure that such 
things as control-cables, wing-fittings, bracing- 
wires, and so forth are all properly fixed, so that 
nothing is likely to come undone while flying- 

Despite the greatest care, accidents will happen. 
One may fall downstairs and break a leg, after 
fifty years of freedom from accident. But, so far 
as rules and regulations can assure immunity from 
accidents in the air, our aviators are protected 


whereas formerly the aircraft firms were chiefly from all harm. Anxious parents and relatives, and 


employed in merely manufacturing aeroplanes to 
official designs. The result has been that many 
new and fresh brains have been turned on to the 
problems involved in improving our aeroplanes. 
The superiority of British aeroplanes over any 


others who are concerned for those who fly, would, 
at any rate, feel considerably less anxious if they 
had opportunities of going round a modem air¬ 
craft factory and of seeing the very great care 
which is taken to assure the safety of our aviators. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER SEARCHLIGHT - RAYS: A BOMBER. 



An aeroplane belonging to one of the night bombardment escadrilles, or groups of aeroplane, in the background. It la common knowledge that the largest and most 

machines, of the French aviation service is seen in the above photograph, as its final powerfully motored aeroplanes are exclusively used for night bombardments by both 

preparations are being effected under the searchlight after dark, previous to starting on ourselves and our Allies, and by the enemy—machines of extra-stout scantling to enable 

a long-distance bombing raid. As seen, the photograph was taken under the rays from them to support the weight of bombs carried. They are also comparatively alow- 

■ searchlight projector at the aerodrome, one of the hangars at which, looking like an moving—compared with " chasers ” and fighting and reconnaissance aeroplanes. Bom- 

immense tent, is seen open, and the interior partially visible, to the right, alongside the bardments of Cologne, Munich, Frankfort, Essen, are recorded to their credit 
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N OT before it was time, i 
the powers that be have 
turned their attention to the lot of the 

youngest among us, and Baby Weeks, 
Maternity Bills, and the like are now upon us in 
full flood. Such projects would have astonished 
our ancestors, who seem to have considered 
children mainly as nuisances which appeared like 
flies in summer, and were expected to be grateful 
to their lives' end to the parents who had taken 
the trouble to bring them into a world where, 
with relatively few exceptions, they had to get 
their own living. The reaction from this point 
of view is, perhaps, one of the many benefits we 
may in the long run reap from the war. 

Much, however, has to be done before the lot 
of the wage-worker in his infancy can be called 
a happy one, especially if he be born in a town. 
In spite of much prattle about eugenics, no 
attempt has been made—nor probably can in a 
democratic country be made—to- keep his blood 
pure from foreign admixture ; and it is therefore 
not improbable that, if a native of London, he 
will inherit some of the diseases or weaknesses 
which owe their origin to the conditions of life 
prevailing in foreign ghettos. But, even if he 
escapes this, the surroundings in which he makes 
his first appearance in the world are very far 
from ideal. Lack of housing accommodation, the 
uncertainty of his parents’ occupation, and the 
tendency to slatternly habits ingrained in the 
lower class of Englishwomen, all combine to make 
it probable that the home into which he is born 
consists of at most two rooms, into which he, 
his father and mother, and such brothers and 
sisters as he may chance to have, have to pack. 
In one of these rooms all the cooking, feeding, and 
washing of a family of 
four or five has to be 
done; and he is lucky 
if the other is reserved 
for sleeping. While the 

sanitary accommodation, 

such as it is, has to be 
shared with the other 
inhabitants of the house, 
his only playground is, 
at first, the common 
staircase, and later on, 
the street; so that in 
no circumstances, other 
than those provided by 
the Fresh Air Fund, 
does he ever get a 
change of air. Is it to 
be wondered at that he 
pretty generally falls a 
victim to the first 
epidemic that comes 
along, whether it be a 
zymotic disease or, as 
is at present more likely, 
the “ flu ” ? 

In illness as in 
health, too, his lot * is 
very different from that 
of his richer contem¬ 
poraries. Not for him 
are the tender coddlings 
of nurse or mother, 
the dainty diet which 

almost reconciles him to illness, and the daily 
visits of the doctor which make him the central 
point of the conversation of his elders. A few 


HIS HIGHNESS THE BABY. 


hours of weary waiting in his mother’s arms in 

the out-patients’ room of a hospital, or a hurried 
visit to or from a *' panel *’ doctor who in the 
very nature of things can only give two or 


THE EFFECT OF AN INCENDIARY SHELL: CIVILIANS 
SAVING THEIR PROPERTY NEAR THE LINE IN FRANCE. 

Official Photograph. ET£i 

three minutes to his case, and then the feverish 
tossing on the heap of rags which forms his 
bed, amid the noise of his brothers and sisters 
and the ceaseless roar of the streets—no wonder 


WITH THE GUNNERS GAS-MASKED: MEN OF A MACHINE-CUN CORPS AT DRILL IN FRANCE. 
Official Photograph. 

that to him even the crowded hospital ward, 
with its spotless cleanliness, its flowers, and the 
gentle voices of " sister,” nurse, and doctor are 


V. 

- 1 so different from anything he 

has hitherto experienced in his 
short life as to seem like a foretaste c. 
heaven. 

But, it may be said, there is one compensation 
for all this in the increased vitality given to him 
by a better mode of feeding in his earliest years 
than the dictates of fashion prescribe for more 
highly placed children. ** Mother’s milk makes 
healthy children " is an adage the truth of which 
we are beginning to perceive, after our manner, 
when it is only just not too late ; and, as his 
parents’ means forbid the hiring of a wet nurse, 
this is, as a rule, what he gets. But the increasing 
employment of women in munition-factories and 
elsewhere goes to limit the time during which he 
can enjoy this; and the milk which he can get from 
the London dairyman, even if it were physio¬ 
logically “ indicated ” without the admixture of 
lime-water or other corrective, is hardly likely to 
supply its place effectively. After this, he feeds 
but too often as his parents do ; and fried fish, an 
occasional bit of meat and bacon, with maybe a 
drop of gin to keep him quiet, and unripe or rotten 
fruit picked up in the street, form the only change 
he gets from the bread-and-jam which are the 
staple of his diet. 

Lest it should be said that this picture is of 
too unrelieved a blackness to be true to nature, 
let it be noted that the lot of the little countryman 
is far more wholesome than that of the towns¬ 
man of the same age. Cottages may often be as 
crowded and as insanitary as town lodgings, 

although this is nowadays seldom the fault 

of the landlord, but the air in which they 

are set is nearly always fresh and pure, and 
the distances between 
it and neighbouring 
dwellings make con¬ 
stant change of air a 
necessity. The country 
child, too, generally gets 
more of his mother s 
care than the little 
townsman ; and the 
bread-and-milk that he 
consumes is at once 
more plentiful and purer. 
Moreover, there arc 
signs that his highness 
the baby is, like other 
heirs, at last coming 
into his own. 

The Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bill may 
not do all that is ex¬ 
pected of it by enthusi¬ 
asts, and its first effects 
will probably be to 
create another army ot 

inspectors crammed with 
book - learning rather 
than experience, who will 
appear to most of their 
charges to be engaged 
in the time-honoured 
practice of teaching their 
grandmothers to suck 
eggs. Yet in the result 

such inspections do good, 

and supply data on which alone the State can 
work. Hence the Bill is to be welcomed as affording 
hope even for the working-class baby. F. L. 
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ITALY’S PONTOON ARTILLERY: THE RECAPTURE OF THE PIAVE DELTA. 

PMOToaRAn Mo. x amuiD by Auidi; Photograph No. > sovvubd n Rioobd Fiw. 



Italian pontoon batteries played a notable part in recapturing the Piave delta, a triangle 
of flooded fenland b e tw een the two into which the river forks ten mile* from 

Hi mouth. “The Austrians,” writes Mr. G. Ward Price, “had filled these thirty square 
miles of mar shlan d with strong machine-gun p oet s . . . and the battle has been a series 
of belated rushes and attacks upon these centres of resistance, in which the Italian 
® m **t*eri and Naval Brigade have shown the grea test gallantly." Desc rib i n g a visit 
*• • pontoon battery, be says : “ Its commander invited me to sleep in his cabin for an 


hoar or two, but no sooner bad I dosed ofl than one of the guns on deck was fired. 
The often joined in, and the rest of the night was an inferno of din: id guns fired 
jooo rounds in 3 hours. I sympathised with the battery commander Bring in this 
re-echoing iron coffin. ‘ Well, h has one great advantage,’ be said. ‘ When the enemy 
fire obliges you to move, the whole outfit moves at once, and in ten minutes it can be 
500 yards away upstream, while the Austrians go on shelling the empty space of water, 
r e e ds , and mud.' " 
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NEW BRITISH INVENTION : A SUBMERSIBLE 
PUMP—THE METHOD OF LOWERING. 


SOME OF THE 407 RESTORED TO SERVICE W 
TO THE END OF MAY : SALVAGED SHIPS. 


SUNK IN COLLISION : THE FORE - PART OF A 
WRECKED STEAMER IN SHALLOW WATER. 

Only recently has the public been made aware of the splendid work being done by the Salvage Section of the Admiralty, which has already, up to the end of last May, rest0 ^° e 
further service no fewer than 407 ships that had been sunk or damaged by German submarines. The work of salvage is arduous and often dangerous, especially on account 0 ^ 
oisonous gases that accumulate in the holds of sunken ships, from rotting cargo and other causes. Divers have to descend into the foul water to adjust the pumps and clear ^^ 
obstructions The large central drawing above illustrates the work of pumping from the hold of a ship sunk in shallow water- in this case, the effect of a collision. The water is n 
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OPERATIONS THAT HAVE SAVED OVER 400 SHIPS. 


Artist, S. Bhgg. 



4 - DRAINING WATER FROM THE HOLD OF a SHIP AGROUND : PUMPING 5. ANOTHER METHOD OF PUMPING : A SMALL 6. ON BOARD A SALVAGE-SHIP: 

OPERATIONS BY A SALVAGE SHIP (ON THE LEFT) ALONGSIDE THE WRECK. SUBMERSIBLE PUMP IN ACTION. THE AFTER-DECK. 

through huge pipes connected from the salvage-ship lying alongside (on the left) and thence emptied into the sea. “A most valuable appliance used by the Salvage Section,’* writes 
r - Hector C. Bywater, in the "Naval and Military Record," “is the submersible motor-pump, a British invention 0/ surpassing merit It can be brought into play where ordinary pumping 
pUnt , owing to its limited lift, woi*Id be useless. The submersible pump, being completely enclosed, can be lowered by derrick into a flooded compartment, where it works by electric 
CUrrent applied from the salvage steamer. . . . This pump has greatly reduced the risk of total loss by under-water explosion or accident”— [Drawings Copyrighted in the United Slaus and C«n*<U.\ 


A 



















I. IN THE RUE ST. LAZARE : DOING A BRISK TRADE WITH BARROWS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. a. IN THE QUARTIER DE L’ETOILE : 1NDUSTRI 

4. ON THE TERRACE OF THE TUILERIES . A LIGHT-HEARTED TENNIS-PLAYER. S TAKING THE PROSPECT OF A RAID QUITE CALMLY : BETWEU 

The Germans may have thought to intimidate Paris by their succession o! air-raids and the menace of continuous activities on the part of “ Long Bertha.” If « 
calculations have been completely upset, for the people of Paris have continued to bear themselves in these trying circumstances with a courage and sangfroid that ar< 
praise. While the authorities have, naturally and wisely, taken all precautions, the ordinary life of the city, whether work or play, has been carried on without mb 
Srk Parisians, like Londoners, have learned to regard air-raids with stoical indifference. One of the Paris Deputies, M. Andre Lefcvre, who is serving as an Engineer, recent! 
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VORK AND PLAY CONTINUES WITH COMPLETE APLOMB. 


AT WORK ON the SIXTH FLOOR. 3 . IN THE PLACE DE LA MADELEINE: A HEAVILY LADEN FLOWER-SELLER •*CARRIES ON” AS USIL 

CIERGES AT ™ E 000,1 0F ™ EIR ESTABLISHMENT. 6. INNOCENCE AND INSOUCIANCE : MOTHERS AND BABIES IN THE PARC MONCEJ 

^ToLlir WCrC “ thC7 WOr " ° Ut 80 ° r 100 shots ’ “ d th4t ’ if the W done by the 25 o shells already fire< 

irtillery he ,’h^ 1 “° St * en< “ my * th * 7 **" SUCh *““> WOuJd by no me4ns * ble to destroy Paris. As for bombardmen 

*t expect to do thi, * * Ce ™“ ns would first have to win *"• or thr « great battles in order to get within 6 or 8 miles of the city and that 

’ u the defending troops were too numerous.- [ Drawing* Copyright* in Uit UmUd Stotts and Canada.) 
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ARRANGING THE FINAL TERMS OF PUNISHMENT : THE BRITISH GENERAL 
AND THE “POLITICAL” WITH THE MARRI “NAWAB.' 1 


A NOTORIOUS RINGLEADER IN THE OUTBREAK AS A PRISONER. SAHIBAN 
A MARRI CHIEF (CENTRE). 


territory. On the night o February 19, 3000 tribesmen attacked a British P°* 
Gumtaz, held by Indian troopers and police, and were beaten oft with heavy loss, 
return, we bombed Kahan, the Marri 11 capital.’' by aeroplanes, loltowing this up 
an attack by British troops and Gurkhas on the Marri ” Ioshkar,” or main arm? 
April. The fight was decisive. Most of the rebel headmen were killed, and 
'* rebellion ” collapsed, retributive terms in the end being imposed on the wo 


Yearly almost, ever since the conquest of the Punjab and Sind brought the British frontier 
line in the North West of India up against the Afghan borderland, turbulent clans of the 
tribesmen have given trouble by raiding peaceful districts on the British side, involving 
punitive expeditions by military columns from frontier garrisons. One of the latest 
punitive expeditions took place this spring against the Marris and a neighbouring clan, 
the Khetrans. who took up arms in “ rebellion ” and made forays into British 
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A SANDY MARCH: EGYPTIAN CAMEL TRANSPORT IN PALESTINE. 

N Official Khotocueh. 



WHERE THE CAMEL TRANSPORT CORPS OF THE ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INVADERS OF PALESTINE MARCHED CENTURIES AGO : 

A BRITISH CAMEL COLUMN IN THE JORDAN VALLEY.. 


C**nel transport in war has, of course, been used from time immemorial in the East 
present Indian Army and the Egyptian Army, under British organisation, hare, however, 
been really the first to use camel transport corps, the cadres of which were created during 
P«*a time in readiness for war service. Lord Kitchener may be said to be the " father ” 
of the system, both in India and in Egypt While Sirdar in Egypt he organised the 
Present-day Egyptian camel transport corps in nucleus form, and the same took place 


in India during the Kitchener rigims at Simla, a camel transport reserve corps being 
formed from camel-owners of the Punjab, whose animals were registered and held at 
military disposal in return for a retaining fee. We are reaping the benefits of fore* 
thought both in the Mesopotamian campaign and in Palestine, where, on Turkey's joining 
in the war, by Upping the camel supplies of the Soudanese tribes, the large camel transport 
corps now in Palestine came into being by an arranged system of expansion of units. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONo 

.» Lbmbut Wbbtob. Ho. w Eluot F.r. w.™ b*»„. Sw „„ M>y UR " 



bric.-oen. G. n. 

BOWES FORSTER. 

C.M-G-, DAO, 
Third son of Lieu 4 ' 
Gen. Bowes Lennox 
Forster, Colonel Com- 
mandant R.A. Scrv 
wfth distinction under 
Lord Kitchener an d m 
& Africa. 


McCUDDEN, 

CROIX DE 


5 byford 
M.C., M.M.. 
guerre. 

The famous si 
the ace of 23. 


MAJOR 
V.C„ D 






MAJOR CHARLES E- " 

SSSraS* 


LIEUT. V. F. CORDON, 
M.C.. 

K.O. Yorkshire Light In¬ 
fantry. Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Cordon, of Hamp¬ 
stead. Died of wounds. 


2 vd LIEUT. B. E. HOS- 
KYNS-ABRAHALL, 
R.G.A. Eldest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. B.Hoskyns-Abrahall, 
of Rubers Law. West Byfield, 
Died of wounds. 


MAJOR THE HON. GEORGE 
EDWARD BOSCAWEN, DAO, 
Royal Field Artillery. Second 
son of Viscount and Viscountess 
Falmouth. Twice mentioned in 
despatches. 


COCHRAN 


LIEUT. -COL. RALPH E. D. KENT. 
Yorkshire Reft. Son of Mr. D. 
Dawson Kent, of Keele. Newcastle. 
Staffordshire. Served through the 
South African War and Zulu Cam¬ 
paign. 


CAFT. FRANK COPELAND 
WORSTER, ILC , 
Worcestershire Rett- Late 
and Graduate of 
Oxford, and Master at St. 
Paul's School 


MAJOR FRANK JOHNSTON, 
lint’s Shropshire L.L Youngest son of 
the late Mr. Charles Johnston, and of 
Mrs. Charles Johnston. Gainsboronch 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. Died of 
wounds. 


CAPT. LIONEL T. WILD, 
Somerset Light Infantry. 
Second son of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A Wild, of Addiscombe. 
Croydon. Formerly in the 
Surrey Yeomanry. 


LIEUT. NAPIER GUY 
SHEPPEY-GREENE, 

R. West Kent Regt. (for¬ 
merly C.F.>. Elder son of 
Lieut.-Col. Sheppey-Greene, 
formerly 19 th Hussars 
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Mappm&^&bb 


It will be shown how 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

in all parts of the World 

FROM NORTH TO SOUTH, FROM EAST TO WEST. 
RESPONDED TO THE MANY CALLS AND CLAIMS UPON IT 

In Ambulance Work. 

a to the Sick and Dying. 

i for Soldiers and Sailors, 
at Home and Abroad, 
herly watchfulness of men on leave, 
isitation of wives and relatives. 

caring for the children, and in a 
thousand other ways of helpful 
service and Christian Ministry. 

Will you please help to “Carry On 99 this important 
Wor k by sending a cheque to GENERAL BOOTH t 
at 101, Queen Victoria Street , E.C. 4 

(Registered under the War Chanties Act, 1916.) 


Will yon do 
War-Work Oversea* ? 

Enrol to'day in tie 

W. A. A. C. 

Full particulars at any 
Employment Exchange. 


The “A.S.C.” Girl 

will tell you that for all-round 
efficiency in bad weather, Scotch 
mist, or Flemish rain, there 
is no better protection than a 


SHOWERPROOF 


Smart in design 
and 

durable in wear. 


Rk-TiukMamc 


FROM ALL LEADING DRAPERS & OUTFITTERS. 

If My difficulty in obtaining, please write— 

The Cramoetle Co, Ltd. (Dept. 25). WeD Street. Bradford 


Look for this 
• tamp; it is 
your protection. 
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NEW NOVELS. Saturday night, when the naphtha flares light up its grey 

_ * face, and seafarers from all the world justle the Cockneys 

11 The Pendulum " heart of youth has attraction and the Jewesses between the busy costers' barrows. 

for Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt, and she For these things, and for her gift of portraiture, we can 
delights in observing its growth and measuring its beats forgive Mrs. Mordaunt that fervency of hers that stresses 
with a minute and passionate attention. Perhaps a critic unduly pain and emotion, and that lingers—almost gloats— 

over the dark places of the earth that 
are the habitations of cruelty. 



"A DAYLIGHT RECONNAISSANCE" A PARTY OF ROYAL SCOTS CREEPING 
ALONG A HEDGE IN NO MAN'S LAND. — [Officio/ Photograph.] 

may deduce from the methods of “ The Pendulum" traveller is 1 

(Cassell) that Mrs. Mordaunt is more interested in—or at over all Suk 
least has a larger belief in—the relationship between his cynical 

mother and son than the ecstasies of the lover. Maternal found politei 

love, a voice behind her written word seems to say. is the put to sham 

static, the permanent tie ; the way of a man with a maid ant Euiopea 

is part of the fever of adolescence. Michael Saen was simple life, 

ambitious, a man of the future, a leader of the men that book " a coi 

are to be, a chieftain-democrat born of a working woman pericnce." G 

and the last of a long line of wild Irish squires. He is The drolleries 

clever enough, and his story is paramount; but his mother but not far l 

has the first claim on our sympathy. There is something of understand 

heroic in her homely virtue, in her constancy, and her Englishman i 

deep devotion to her husband and her brood. The setting comes with tli 

of the story is well planned. Few novelists make sufficient be seen to j 

use of the many faces of London ; here is one of the ill-bred enougl 

exceptions. She gives us the distances of Kensington guffaw at hi: 

Square and Rotherhithe, plays the river and the Surrey- tertainment ir 

side timber-yards, throws out a word of Mare Street, not a few ii 

Hackney, and knows how to handle South London on a East and Wesl 


I ..-. _ . Mr. Marmaduke 

Oriental _. , . „ . 

_ . ,, Pickthall has a very 

Encounters.' . , , ' 

soft place for the 

Syrian, and small mercy for the casual 
Englishman who mistrusts all Orientals 
and shows his suspicions by a grotesque 
discourtesy. *' Oriental Encounters ’* 
(Collins) is a series of sketches—of the 
Turkish soldier, a faithful rascal; of 
Suleyman the dragoman, a person of 
a deep and subtle wit; of Sheykhs 

J and village murderers, holy men, and 
the outcasts of the 
wilderness. The gen 
eral effect is a strik¬ 
ing panorama of the 
Near East, across 
which defile its typi¬ 
cal inhabitants. The 

yrs CREEPING s “ n is hot b >' da r- 
p aftM j the caravanserai is 

crowded, and the 
traveller is flea-bitten by night; but 
over all Suleyman sheds the light of 
his cynical wisdom, and the pro¬ 
found politenesses of sundry Syrians 
put to shame the gauchtries of ignor¬ 
ant Euiopean intruders upon their 
simple life. Mr. Pickthall calls his 
book “ a comic sketch - book of ex¬ 
perience.” Comic is a word misused. 

The drolleries are, it is true, apparent ; 
but not far behind them lies a wealth 
of understanding, proving that to one 
Englishman intercourse with Orientals 

comes with that sympathy which may ON THE BRITISI 
be seen to smile, but could not be 


“The Sheepfold." °° ce u P° n a Mr. La( 

Housman wrote tales of were- w 
and fairies who lost their wands, and pictures out of , 
Chinese persons walked in the most engaging way 
he wrote, too, verses of a haunting charm, such as—"i 
I shall see thee again, or twice. Ere we part, my friend 
Let no one turn to his story of a Jump-to-Glory j 
with expectations of finding in it even the remote eebi 
these magical and cherished things. " The Sheep/oJ 
(Duckworth) reminds us instead of the fact that 
Housman has illustrated George Meredith’s poems J 4 
the shepherdess of souls, had the eyes of a visionary ( 
mind—in flashes—of genius, and the pure heart that bcg< 
understanding. In her rustic youth she was all too quick 
initiated into the rough-and-tumble of the game of s< 
as a ploughboy and a village girl might be expected < 
play it. Jane was ignorant and innocent, and paid th 
usual penalty for her enlightenment. It takes a measun 
of fortitude to struggle through the story of her girlhood- 
as a small child she is delightful—and arrive at her as th< 
prophetess leader of a Shaker community. Mr. Housman 



ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT IN FRANCE; A SCENE AT A BIG 
GUN PARK. —[Official Photograph ] 


ill-bred enough either to snigger or to 

guflaw at his idiosyncrasies. There is excellent en- draws her character with the skill that is to be expected of 

tertainment in ‘‘Oriental Encounters,” and it throws him. She was a cheerful and heroic soul, who endured the 

not a few intimate sidelights on human nature in usual misunderstanding of the multitude and died happily 

East and West. without money in her pocket or soles to her shoes. 
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Bird's 

Custard 

Cream 

for f ruit. 

Prepare the 
Bird’s Custard 
exactly according 

to directions. 

When cold, it 
should only just 
set to an egg-like 
firmness. 

Then whisk it 
thoroughly and 
you have a lovely 
rich cream. 


Nutrition Notes. 


How BIRD’S Custard 
increases the food value 
of Milk. 



E VERYBODY knows the value of milk as a food ! A pint of 
milk contains nearly 2* ozs. of nutriment, rich in fat, and 
just what we all now need. But to obtain its fullest benefit it must 
be used in the best way. One of the best uses for a pint of milk in 
War-time is to make a Bird’s Custard. WHY ? 

Because Bird’s Custard makes an addition of 25# to the solid, food of 
the milk, transforming it from a thin beverage into a creamy nutritious d'sh. this 
delicious dish furnishes life-giving heat to the system and builds up the body. 

In scientific “calories,” Bird’s Custard Powder is, weight for weight, no less 
than fives times as valuable as milk. Therefore, 


Nutritious Custiird 


\$£ 
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Joseph Coynes 
HEADACHE REMOVER 


Shaftesbury Theatre, W. 

Feb. 18th. 1918. 

To the " Daisy ” Co. 

Dear Sirs, 

I haoe learnt to rely on your ’'Daisy” 
Tablets for headaches, for / haoe found 
them just the one certain remooer I 
desired. 

They are so quick i n the action that 
one forgets headaches ever existed. 

If an American admirer of British 
chemists can add his ooice to your 
congratulations, let me do so. 

You haoe my permission to publish 
this letter and also my photograph. 

Yours sincerely. 




fa in. wWeal fa—w, 


hjjkQ-fai.fafaii.diw.d tablets 

Car. Headache * NeoraW*^ 
TREATISE A SAMPLE FREE. 

fai m «4rth provider to-cfaf to the ■etr. p fa . - f wou]< l like to try them at our expense, 

fc*to«r sod that Mr. Jotoph Corot mdhrs th> us your name and»I*dreM ^ ’ 

f—it, W mtfak ceaeeatnttoa to tto M«tom and we will send you FREE odmn^to^ 
fwW e nra e to ee lh mla rtof or twmf «l mar nlito. with a very „J^ e pains 

T«t to wiOtofl, ifaite that a imidito Bntnh booklet on the care of head and nerv pa 
toeofic iwwedUtefy wdUaes ttoaa tmMom. m ol aU u.nds. Write to-day to 

i £ Z * l daisy, ltd. <d*>lt.aLeeds. 

“ Daily ** TaUHs are mid hyBmty Taylor., TYU^UedL 

113 per tox. or direct food freei from Daisy. Ltd. (Dept. I W. ^ 
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A House which is 
Renowned the world 
over for Quality and 
Service. 

WOUNDED 

OFFICERS. 

We are alway* 
pleased to send a 
representative to 
any London Hoepi* 


YOU CAN GET IT AT 

GAMAGES 

IF IT IS TO BE GOT. 

THE “SUMMER” 
TRENCH COAT 

(At illustration.) 

This coat is made from a specially 
prepared fabric scientifically treated 
by a new process. Rainproof to a 
degree hitherto unattainable, smartly 
cut and well tailored. Light in weight. 
Lined same material as outside of 
M coat and interlined oiled fabric. All 
rid sizes in stock. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


70A 


Naval & Military Catalogue Post Free. 

TERMS-NETT CASH. 


pleased to sena a R.A F. Uniforms to 

~d.. 

tal to take ins true- Price* on request, 

tions for New Kit. . . 

HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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. : s given a setting of hussars, genoarc 
the atmosphere is one of conspiracy m , 

all-potent Napoleon as First Consul. Only 

L 1 are likely to complain that there is t« 
1 in the Royalist Armand's exploits of 
t there is such variety in his changes of 
-h dash and brio and assurance in Mi 
s display of virtuosity, that the average 
playgoer’s feelings will i» 
those of gratitude and delight 


such expenei 
and police, a 
the unseen, l 
the hypercril 
much repeti 
conspiracy ; 
personality, 
Matheson La 


is it denying that no 
but Miss Lilian Braith 
de Warfaz. and others 
off the tale’s improbabii 

K.~ AT THE LYRIC. 

ering whether it is hei 
,u. and not to be sure 


THE PLAYHOUSES 


as that effective story. “ The 
Chinese Puzzle ” suffers from 
one grave defect as a drama 
of situation, in that its hero¬ 
ine consistently acts against 
common sense, and the sym¬ 
pathies of any audience. 
Here is a girl who, because 
she has got a disreputable 
mother, photographs for Press 
publication a document, the 
divulging of which means 
her lover’s disgrace; fails 
even at marriage to reveal 
her perfidy ; allows him dur¬ 
ing months to chafe under 
loss of reputation, and of any 
future in his chosen career 
of diplomacy; and then, 
when there is a chance for 
confession, lets an innocent 
Chinese ambassador assume 
the blame, and so disillu¬ 
sionise her young husband 
about Orientals, amongst 


Although high prices for 
bicycles are the rule rathe 
than the exception in »u- 
time, a record most have 
been made by a lady's cvck 
which fetched £64 for the 
Lord Lieutenant's Fund lor 
Middlesex Prisoners of War 
The machine—a "Gama»t 
—was presented by Mr. W. A. 
Vincent, of the well-kn<m 
Holbom firm (A. W. Gamaet 
Ltd.}, and was sold at a 
f£te held in aid of the Lord 
Lieutenant's Fnnd, at “The 
Chase,” Winchmore Hill, ot 
July 6. 


It will be noted that the 
North British Rubber Com¬ 
pany of Edinburgh—makep 
of the famous " Clincher 
tyre—have been doing won¬ 
derful things in equipping 
lorries with sound workman 
like tyres since the outbreak 
of war, and have accumu¬ 
lated a fund of experience 
which will be of incalcul¬ 
able value to all enterprising firms. In this remark¬ 
able concern is Mr. Alexander Johnston, J.P., who is 
recognised north of the Tweed as one of the ablest 
business men of his time. He would have been an 
ideal man for the organisation of one of our Govern¬ 
ment Departments, but the fact that he is Jess 
known here than in Scotland is proving to be Scot¬ 
land’s gain—and our loss. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE AT THE GUILDHALL: THEIR MAJESTIES' VISIT ON THEIR SILVER WEDDING DAY. 
The beautiful antique French fumi* .re seen in our photograph, so reminiscent in its ornate elegance of the palmy days of the French Empire, 
was used in the private rooms set apart for King George and Queen Mary upon the occasion of their Majesties’ Silver Wedding Day visit 
to the City on July 6. It may be mentis.ied that this beautiful furniture was supplied by the well-known house of Harrods, Ltd. 


they are not, after all, one and the same person ; to watch 
the most audacious feats accomplished in the oddest 
disguises, to quiver with excitement while a master of 
feints and strategems has to baffle not only his avowed 
enemies, but also suspicious imbeciles on his own side— 
surely this is to get romance of the right sort, especially 
when, as in MM. Armont and Manoussi’s story of “ The 
Purple Mask,” the series of adventures which provides 


U.S.A. NAVAL KIT 
Burberry 


Naval 
Catalog 
sent on 
Requeit 


WIVES 

and WIDOWS 


supply Uniforms, 
Weatherproofs, and 
every detail of dress 
and equipment for 
Officers of the American 
Navy at reasonable 
prices. 


without depen¬ 
dants, can make 
provision for the 
later years of life 
by taking up a 
deferred Annuity 
NOW with the 
Scottish Widows 
Fund. 

A eopy of on inleretting now 
Hook let “ TV future of 
Wont * Worker* ” w*U be 
tent free on requal. 


Founded 

18 / 5 . 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 

FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID : 

JJ MILLIONS. 47 MILLION8. 


BURBERRY KIT 


HEAD OFFICE: 

9, St. Andre w Square, Edinburgh. 

(O. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Aeluaey.) 
LONDON OFFICES: 

*8, CmmMiU, E.C, 3; 11. Waterloo PL. S.W. L 


made in special cloths, 
woven and proofed by 
Burberry’s, provides an 
effective safeguard 
against wet or chill 
without rubber, oiled- 
silk, or other air-tight 
agent, and whilst light¬ 
weight, is the warmest 
and most comfortable 
equipment for facing 
| rough weather. 


•• MORNY ” 

COMPLEXION POWDER 


Perfumed with 

CHAMINADE,” “JUNE ROSES,”or “MYSTfiRlEUSE. 

/ ~ _ \ White, Pale Cream, Deep Cream, 

/ it\ Rote, Naturelle, Roay - Tan, 

/ [f \ Creamy-Naturelle, Brunette, Ae. 

/ / \ Perfectly pure and harm- 

/ flMl less. Imparts an exquisitely 

/ natural and delicate bloom 

f I, to the skin. 

\ V / The Secret of the “ Completion of 

\ x&eslln V / Lilies and Roaet.” and the fiuiskiui 

\ Hjjjn V / touch to Beauty'* Adornment. 

^^_V Square Cases, 5/* 

Frem year turns! retailer, or dirtet (eaeJuiat am*unt mad peilat*) from— 

MORNY FRfeRES Limited, 

aoi, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. I 


etber- 


Bur berry 
Garment 


CHARGE 


A** 0 ** 
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The Influenza Epidemic 

A RISING doubtless from various irregularities —dietetic, sani- The modus operandi of these disease germs is as follows, 

tary, occupational etc.— due more or less directly to the They obtain a lodgment in recesses of the nose, mouth 

War, a number of mysterious maladies have recently broken and throat, where they generate their virus and distribute it 

out. Here and in other parts of the world an affection of the central throughout the system via the body’s common carrier, the 

nervous system at first suspected of being Botulism, but later nick- blood. 

named “ IVJiatuXism ” for want of definite identification, caused a If you allow it! Nature has evolved an efficient system of 

perhaps unnecessary amount of alarm ; Spain and (in a lesser defence against these germs. Myriads of tiny corpuscles which 

degree) Sweden have been laid under a veritable scourge around travel with your blood-stream are the natural defenders of the 

which for a time all sorts of alarmist rumours circulated. central citadel— the nervous system — of your health. They 

In connection with this latter epidemic the specific organism are of two kinds, red and white. The former energise your 
ot Influenza, the Pfeiffer Bacillus (illustrated above), has been body to resist infection generally; the latter raid these 

identified; various other grippe-producing organisms (two types of “Germ-Huns” in their trenches, kill and (whisper it!) devour 
which—Staphylococcus on the left and Streptococcus on the right— them bodily. 

are also illustrated) have been observed. It rests with you to give these corpuscles a fair field whilst 

In such circumstances experience bids us beware ! Already they fight your battles for you—it is up to you, in other words, 

thousands of cases have been reported in London and elsewhere; to “keep the ring”. The area of operations is your blood, and 

before we know it Influenza or La Grippe may be upon us in deadly if the blood be pure and virile there is not a germ in all bacteri- 

earnest, and ourselves under the domination of enemies more ruth- ology that has the power to impair your energy, efficiency and 

less and destructive even than the Hun. general well-being. 

The Kruschen Habit is 


your first line of defence 


against the Germ-Hun ; it enables Nature to maintain a rich 
supply of pure and virile blood. 

Kruschen Salts is a natural aperient and diuretic tonic—not 
a medicine, but an “aid to nature” in eliminating from the 
system waste material which poisons and debilitates the blood. 
1 .. .bowel, liver, kidneys, lungs and skin—the body’s organs of 
elimination — all work better and more regularly under the 
a, ly reminder of the Kruschen Habit, and with these organs 
en ^ m J' WG ^ anC * re S uIarl y t ^ ie Parity and virility of the blood is 

Get the Kruschen Habit —persevere with it! This is the 


secret of immunity from epidemics such as the above—and. 
too, the indispensable condition precedent to their successful 
treatment. 

Kruschen Salts—all-British for 160 years -may be obtained 
of all Chemists at is. 6d. per bottle, or post free for 2s. in the 
United Kingdom from E Griffiths Hughes (Kruschen) Ltd., 
68 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. It is also on sale at all 
British Expeditionary Force Canteens at is. 6d., or will be sent 
post paid to any member of the B.E.F. abroad at 2s. 6d. for one 
bottle, 4s. for two bottles, 5s. 6d. for three—prompt despatch 
guaranteed. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Holding Up Durin S the past two or three vveek- 

the Motorist en< * s the militar y and civilian police 

appear to have been exceedingly 
active in holding up cars on the main exits from London, 
ior the purpose of inspecting petrol licences with a view 
to ascertaining that the Motor Spirit Restriction Orders 
are not being evaded. That the authorities are perfectly 
right in taking all necessary action to check breaches of 
these Orders cannot be ques¬ 
tioned for a moment. There is 
no manner of doubt that the 
provisions of the regulations 
made for the primary' purpose 
of conserving our supplies of 
motor spirit have been system¬ 
atically disregarded, particularly 
by the drivers of cars osten- i 
sibly engaged on war service, 
and, if there is any logic at all 
in the law as it stands, it most 
certainly ought to be enforced. 

One of the first reasons given 
for the imposition of the mani¬ 
fold restrictions on the use of 
cars is that it is necessary in the 
national interest to stop all 
motoring of the " joy-riding ” 
character. Therefore, it is to 
reduce pleasure motoring to the 
absolute minimum that these 

week-end raids by the police 

are designed, and, I think we 
may agree, very properly. 

But the action of the authori¬ 
ties is open to criticism in that I— — 

it does not go far enough. Up SPRING AND 

to now no check has been im- 

, . Our illustration of a 16-20-1 

posed on the enormous amount Spring >re Nlture - S prelude , 

of joy-riding indulged in by 
people who use the public- 

service vehicles for their pleasure. I may not, for example, 
use my car to go to church on Sunday, but I may use 
taxi-cabs to go to and from the theatre every night of the 
week. I am r.ot allowed to use my car to go about my 
lawful occasions on any day of the week, but if I have a 
fancy to spend my time, say, in Epping Forest I can go 
there at my ease in a motor-omnibus. On a week-day the 
company which runs these services will provide me with 


a conveyance every twenty minutes ; but on Sunday I 
can take it easier as to time, since, if I miss the one 
omnibus, I shall have but three minutes to wait for the 
next. And what hurts is that it is, in the main, the people 
who make most fuss about the joy-riding of the private 
motorist who use these services most. I may be wrong, 
of course, but it seems to me to be neither logical nor fair 
that the one class of motor-user should be debarred the use 
of motor spirit for purposes of health and recreation while 
another has practically free licence. Either restriction is 



SUMMER IN SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY : A MOTOR TRIP IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
h.p. Wolseley car near Stratford-on-Avon is a stimulating reminder to holiday-makers that the delights of 
to the glories of Summer, and that many delightful trips may still be made by motorists, despite the inevitable 
limitations of war-time. 

necessary or it is not. If it is—-and I know it is—then experiments in the ] 

let us have equality all round. the shales, in order 


The Work Speaking at the annual general meet- 
. . ing of the Automobile Association the 
of the A. A. Qther Mr Joynson Hicks, m.P., 

the Chairman, gave an excellent account of the work of 
the A.A. during the year under review. Although, in 


* 1 Kina, the Associntjo 
had suffered from a loss of membership during the w " 
representing an income loss of some { 19,000 per anm r 
it had been able during the past year to increase^ 
reserve fund by over ,£24,000. This fund had reached such 
a figure that when the war was over no organisat-o 
connected with motoring would possess such a fighti " 
fund ready to set to work in the interests of the motors 
He pointed out that the active work of the Associaton 
had been very much curtailed by the virtual cessation of 
motoring in the ordinary ap- 
^ 1 Plication of the term. Motorists 
were using their cars f or the 
benefit of the country, and, 
generally speaking, were don- 
whatever lay in their power to 
help the nation in its time of 
need. Apropos, he read a letter 
from Sir John Cadman, the chief 
of the Petroleum Executive, 
which read— 

" Mr - Long would be much 
obliged if you would, on the 
occasion of the annual meet¬ 
ing of the A.A., take the 
opportunity of thanking the 
motoring community for the 
sacrifices which they have so 
willingly made in the national 
emergency.” 

Speaking of the fuel ques¬ 
tion. Mr. Joynson Hicks said 
that l>efore the war the motor¬ 
ist had been in the hands of 
a monopoly which had been 
drawn very much tighter since 
' I 1914. The Association in- 

r ORD-ON-AVON. tC " dcd t0 ™ CO ™S e the Pro¬ 

duction of benzol and the me 

■maker, that the delight, of of CQal and he further 

itorists, despite the inevitable . . , 

hoped that the Government 
would continue their present 
experiments in the production of fuel from coal and 
the shales, in order that we might, after the war, be 
more or less independent of that monopoly. 

Messis. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., notify that 
o s- oyce G f directors has appointed 

Appointment. Mf j ohn£on to be General 

Manager of the Company. W. W. 



VAUAtiALL-aiuLMELkY CABRIOLET (INTERIOR DRIVE) 


For all kinds of weather. The whole top folds back; 
the side windows drop ; the windscreen can be 
slanted inwards or folded over on to the bonnet. 



Vauxhall 
motor carriages 

'T'HE Vauxhall car that is to-day 
part of the nation’s war equip¬ 
ment is not wholly the same thing as 
the Vauxhall motor carriage. 

The Vauxhall military cars are intended to 
take the hard knocks of campaigning. The 
lines and finish of the body are of a 
plain kind. 

The Vauxhall motor carriages built before 
the war were highly finished, and expressed 
artistic ideals; they were among the most 
expensive of motor carriages, because of the 
high quality of both chassis and body ; and 
after the war the same class of manufacture 
will be produced in the Vauxhall works. 

The 25 h.p. Vauxhall is considered to be 
“the finest car on active service.” Nothing 
more convincing can be said about its 
mechanical superiority. Body-work of the 
best on a Vauxhall chassis is a combination 
not to be beaten for refinement of appear¬ 
ance and distinction of performance — the 
essential features of a motor carriage. 

Prospective high-grade car buyers are invited to send 
for the Vauxhall illustrated war brochure, “ Letters 
from the Front,” and particulars of the arrange¬ 
ment* for booking orders for after-war delivery. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 
174-182 Great Portland Street, London, W.l 

Admiralty & IVar Office Contractors 
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TESTIMONY 


10 THE EFFICIENCY OF 

BUICK 

STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 


CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN Pnte468. May 11. 

‘ I HAVE out here a 1915 four-cylinder 
I Buick, with a Delco single unit electric 

| set.The car has been in almost 

constant use since early in the year of its 
manufacture, and has never needed any 
attention to its electrical gear, except the 
occasional cleaning of terminals, adjust¬ 
ment of contact breaker, and renewal of 
carbon dynamo brushes. The first of these 
operations has not been necessary as often 
as three times a year; th? contact breaker ' 
and the brushes have not been attended to 
more than once a year. 

' The battery, though it has, through rough 
usage, lost some capacity, is still capable of 


starting the engine at a temperature 
of o' C ... . I was prejudiced 
against all kinds of single unit elec¬ 
trical machines before I had this 
car. But now I will stand up for 
the efficiency of the Delco product 
against any of the same date, and 
against most of those which have 
been brought out since. 

•• I very much doubt if my Delco 
set has cost 15/- in all its life of three 
years of war work. I exclude, of 
course, lamp bulbs . . . , ” 

(Signed) 

Norman F. de Tourval Phillips. 


Where Scotland’s National Poet wrote some of his most famous poems. 

IN THE ARROL-JOHNSTON. COUNTRY, WHERE THE A.-J. CAR IS MADE. 


GENERAL MOTORS (Europe), LD. 

136 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2. 


Are you on the Waiting List 
for the Post-War A.-J. > 


DUMFRIES. 


FREEDOM. 


T HE efforts of the Daimler Company 
in the fight for freedom will make 
a worthy chapter in motoring history. 
From the commencement of the war the 
production of war material in ever- 
increasing quantities has been its sole aim. 
Krains and brawn have given of their 
best without stint. A high standard of 
loyalty has prevailed. 


Wi I lys-Overland. Lid 

_» 11-1 l_1 .. 


5H53 Greal Porllend Street LondonW 


r J''HF freedom of the world will come, and with 
it a new sense of the freedom of the open road. 
Nature will be very sweet in those days and the 
smooth and silent Daimler Motor Carriages will be 
the ideal means of reaching those beautiful places 
of old association which now seem so far away. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY, Ltd. 
Coventry. 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents, —Communications far this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, H'.C. 

R Murell (Artist*’ Rifles).—We are gl ad to know that the column has 
bee.i of i itere .t to you during your convalesce ice. 

J S Brown (Bournemouth).—Thanks for proble ns, but such cimpositions 
are altogether out of pi ice nowadays. 

C C Keffer. —Your description of the position i • by no means cleir. 

Correct Solution Of Problem No. 3785 re eke 1 from A V M irk well, 
Volo (Gree'e) ; of No. 3788 from J T Pal ner, Captaii Cnalli e (Greit 
Yarmouth), and E M Vicars (Wool Hailing); of No. 378 . fr>m J C 
Gardner (Port Sandfiell, Cmada) and C W Moore (Amherst, Ciuala). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3789 received from M E O islow 
(Bourne nouth), G S illi gfleet Johnson (Cobham), J Ri-hankm (New- 
havei. J Dixon, J Fowler, H S Brandreth (Weybrilge), J S Forbes 
(Brighton), J C Stachhou e (Torquay). H Grasett Billwi i (Farnhaui), 
H M R J one; (Che.ter), R Murell (Arikts* Rifle ), W S Silusbmy While 
(Birstall), FRGittiig, (Birmingham', P,ebe,idaiy Wynne Will<011 (Here¬ 
ford), F Drake! .rd (Br.mph.n), F C H (Bridgwater), and P C Alter 
(Brighton). 

Solution of Problem No. 3788.—Bv A. M. Sparks. 

WHITE BLACK 

i. Q to Kt sq Any move 

r. R, Kt, or K mate. by di-covery. 


PROBLEM No. 379m— By G. Stillingfleet Johnson. 
BLACK. 



The above problem gained the distinction of Honourable Mention 
in a tournament of the Pittsburgh (iasett■ limes. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 

The Laws of Chance. F. E. Mill. Young. 6s. net -( The Bodley 
Eart iware. Lindsay Russell. 6s. net - -{Casult 

With the Austrian Army in Galicia. Octavian C. Taslauanu. Ik. net 1 

(Sheffomfl ,11 

A Son of the Manse. A. T. Sheppard. 5s. net . (Mtlrcu ! 

The Hurlingham Case. Florence Warden. 5s. net (Ward. Lock atui Co 
Boundaries in Europe and the Near East Colonel Sir Thomas H. HcHLh ) 


Telegraphy, Aeronautics, and the War. Charles Bright. 16s. net. 


(Constable.) 

In Our Street. Peggy W elding. 6s. net .... (Hutchinson 
Evolution Criticised. T. It. Bi hop. 3s. 6d. net - . . ( Oliphant 

The Fire of Green Boughs. Mrs. Victor Rickard. 6s. net (Dutkvmli1 
Roumania Yesterday and To-day. Mrs. Will Gordon. 10s. 6d. net. 

(The Bodley Head 

Karen. Mrs. Alfrc 1 Sidgwick. 6s. j.et - (Col/ts, | 

Political Education it a Public-School. Victor Gollinrz and David Sjmer 
v.-IL 3 -. <al. ..(Cofl,„ s .; 


TITLE TAGE AXD IXDEX. 

The Title page and Index to Engravings of Volume One Hun¬ 
dred and hfty-tu'o (from January 5 to June 2<p, tqiSj 0 j 
Thk iLIxSlKATKt) London News can be had, Gratis, 
through any Xrwsagent, or direct from the Publishing Ojbct, 
IJ2, Strand, London, JV.C.2 



lURODONAL 


RHEUMATISM 
AND SEA AIR 


The Ideal Xoivic 


Rheumatism 

Gout 

Gravel 

Arterio-Sclerosis, 

Neuralgia, 

Migraine, 

Sciatica. 


Neurasthenia, 
Tuberculosis, 
Weakness, 
\\ Brain-Fag 


Convalescence, 
Anaemia, 
Nervous 
Disorders, A 


Is it advisable for rheumatic 
subjects to go to the seaside? 

ft will perhaps be argued 
that those who were born 
at the seaside, or who have 
lived there the greater part 
of their life, are specially 
favoured on account of 
having become accustomed 
to the atmosphere, while 
tourists who only come for 
a few days, and are there¬ 
fore strange to it, cannot 
claim the same privileges. 
That may be the case, but 
it still remains to know 


/ Restores 
Vitality, 
Increases 
Brain - Power. 


Muscles, C 
and Nerves. 


is the pick-me-up par excellence for sportsmen and athletes. It tones 
em, gives them the necessary vigour, energy and vitality to undergo 
>f arduous physical exertion, while it also helps to overcome the 
inevitably ensues after prolonged effort, either physical or mental. 


Thrilling Episodes 
such as this 

would be lost to the World were it not 
for the ever-roady Waterman s ideal 
which, while the inrident is yrt besb 
the memory, commits it toTaP" ’ or 
the benefit of those at home, 
self is reason enough why evf O' on ® 
Service should be equipped «itn 


Holiday Ration Difficulties, 

Take “ FLAPPER ” Sardines with you. 


tasted them, we arc sure you 
for the suggestion. True 
y and substantial, the harvest 
s, beloved of the connoisseur. 


Watermans 

(Ideal! 

FountairiPen 


Tbe “ FLAPPER " Sardine Co., 54 Stanley St, Liverpool. 


A rt i ve Service; No* 5 4 (•*’ 
20/-. For Office u<e No. 15 

rsandjewellers everywhere. 

L. G. SLOAN, Ltd. 

Chelan 

Kinrsway. 

and 39. Sbafteabory *«.«*• 


' Excellentsucculent, unrationed nourishment 
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A Creator of Brain Power 

T HE delicate cells and tissues of the brain are amongst 
the hardest workers in the whole body. With them 
we think consciously and unconsciously; they direct 
every word and action. 

Breakdown or lack of development in the brain brings 
disastrous results, and the powers of the tiny cells can 
be easily overstrained. To prevent these results there 
must be a constant, steady supply 
r 'ght food to the brain 

—- so *hat the cells may be main- 

^ tained in health, and multiply, 

'' / x bringing greater power. 

Phosphorus in certain forms is 
7 ' ill essentially a brain food, entering as 

! / /■■;’ UA it does into the actual composition 

' / ' fjffl-' ' of the brain cells. In ‘ BYNOGEN’ 

i ur 1 ' that phosphorus is present in its 

/ 'IIIA A correct form. ‘BYNOGEN’ is, 

/ therefore, not only a great body- 

builder, it is a creator of brain 
power. ‘ BYNOGEN ’ is specially 
recommended for use in Nervous 
<£/ Exhaustion, Nervous Dyspepsia, 

m] Insomnia,. Wasting Diseases, all 

enfeebled conditions, and in 
Convalescence after Illness. 

What ‘BYNOGEN’ is and How to Take it 


‘BYNOGEN’ Is a combination 
of pure milk-protein, the 
glycerophosphates of soda, lime 
and magnesia, and a specially 
prepared extract—in a soluble 
form—obtained from selected 
whole wheat and malt. 

‘BYNOGEN’ is in the form of 
a pale yellowish powder, which 


mixes very readily with water 
and other fluids. It has an ex¬ 
tremely agreeable flavour, and 
may be eaten dry, or sprinkled 
on articles of solid food, such 
as bread and butter, toast, 
puddings, porridge, etc. 
‘BYNOGEN’ does not 
cause constipation, and keeps 
thoroughly well. 


IWogen 

V BB//VGS BBALTB 

Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3 /-, 5/- and .9/- 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. E.C. 

® Established in the City of London A.D. 1715. 


THE SEQUEL TO “THE DOP DOCTOR”: 

THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 

By RICHARD DEHAN, _ 500 pages. 7s. net. 

Other New Novels, 6 s. net. 

WASTRALLS - - - C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT 

FIRST THE BLADE - - CI.EMENCE DANE 

THE WAR-WORKERS - E. M. DKLAFIELD 
THE HEART OF ALSACE BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 

"The most thrilling War Book." —Morning Post. 

OUTWITTING THE HUN 

By Lieut, PAT O’BRIEN , R.F.C. 6s. net. 

heinemann ihhhhhi 
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GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 

THE FASHIONABLE RIBBON BRACELET 

With Diamond Initial set in Palladium and White Enamel Slide. 

Every Letter from A to Z in Stock. 


...;uei 

g N~i[] 

. ti ■' 

JlM 



ALL 

£4 4 0 

EACH 


mT"' military BADGE BROOCHES e Z 

. 15-ct. GOLD and ENAMEL 

JA\ *“ £ 2 . 2.0 each. tgj 


The Royal Nary. 

With Gold or Silver Anchor, 

Airo supplied with R.N.R. & R.N.V. 

All these Brooches are finely 
modelled in 15-ct. Gold. 


BADGE BROOCH OF ANY 
REGIMENT SUPPLIED AT c 
£2 2 0 each. 

Money returned in 
full if not approved. 


ALL 

£4 4 0 

EACH 

post free to any 


Every pattern can be 
supplied from stock. 



The Lciccsterthire Regiment. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Badge 
Brooches sent free on request. 




The Cameron Highlander*. 


THE 

NEW MILITARY WATCH 


WITH 

UNBREAKABLE FRONT 



TRANSPARENT iqjlT tfSMf WHITE OR BLACK DIAL 

UNBREAKABLE FRONT. -O Q 1 n O 

No New Glasses or Protectors ** J ILB LB 

Required. —- Post Free to Any Address. 

7G& 78 REGENT .STREET 10ND0N.W. I 


De/fa 


T HE prices of Delta War Time 
shoos are fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. Lace shoes, Oxford and 
Derby patterns, now cost 19 - a 
pair, laces extra, but most of the 
shops appointed to sell Delta still 
have a few pairs at the original 
price, 18- a pair. These, in con¬ 
formity with the Delta rule, will be 
sold at the prices stamptd on the 
soles and are undoubtedly a bargain, ' 
for when they have been cleared all 
Delta War Time shoes will cost at 
least 19/- a pair. 

These War Time shoes are made 
on the same lasts and are just as 
comfortable and good-looking as 


Lotus Ltd. Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Pella S 
City Telephone 
London Wall 
69.89 


Delta Nos. tjo and 170, and are 
recommended to those women who 
usually wear Delta lace shoes, which 
are now in short supply. 

The same shops that sell women’s 
also sell men’s Delta War Time 
boots at 2;,6 a pair or 13/9 a boot. 
The single boots, lights or lefts, 
are for those men who have been so 
unfortunate as to lose a log and who 
only require to purchase one boot. 


A—10/- 

Agrnts cverywbci 








HOWARDS’ TABLETS 


nwW 1 ~ ~ -r 

aspirin. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Anns and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

.Seals, Rings. Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


Palmers give greater speed — gallon 

mileage—and wear-resistance, because of iheir fnciion-frce 
Palmer Cord Foundation and lough rubber tread. 


Write now forth* 
BookUt, •‘Palmers, 
Petrol, and Power," 
which gives fully 
detailed proof of 
the TEN PER 
CENT. PETROL 
Sc I VING. 


Made in all sizes 
with the original 
three-ribbed rub¬ 
ber and the steel- 
studded treads. 


rrtutn 

fatatt. 

That tailor-made Ccs- 
tume, Golf or Sports' 
Coat which has become 
soiled or faded. It can 
either be successfully 
cleaned or dyed, ar.d 
Pullars* will advise you 
which is best. Send to 
any Pullar Branch or 
Agent, or post direct 
to-PULLARS’ 


SOUTH AMERICA 

PHI WEST INDIES 
m SPAIN PORTUGAL 

HHPANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL NAIL STEAM PACKET 0 

18MOORCATE STREET LONDON K 


THE PALMER TYRE. LTD.. 

119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 

Telephones: 1*14 Gerrard (5 linesl. . — . 

Telegrams: Tyric rd, \V«otcei.t, London." z' 

Branch Depots: f Jk 

BIRMINGHAM ; COVENTRY; {- djU 

GLASGOW; LI-.EDS; - 

MANCHESTER! NOTTINGHAM, a A a, 


Cleaners fcDyers Peri 


throughout • 
Lor.3or.iU & 


“It Worked 
Like a Charm” 

writes a clergyman who 
had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years. 
At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


Call of the Country 


still makes itself heard amid ihe clash of 
arms, though, unfortunately, it cannot be 
obeved as in the happy days which’ now 
seem so long past. Foaming fall anti 
rushing stream, towering mountain and 
placid valley are. however, still existent, 
.mil their beauty will yet delight the senses 
of motoiists in the futute. 


Robinson 

Cleaver’s 
Summer Sale 

IRISH LINENS 

Handkerchiefs, 
Shirts & Collars 
throughout July 

Write for Sale List sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, L TD - 

10D. Donegal/ Place, 

BELFAST 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ld., 

479 483, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 

Telephone: Mayfair 6250. 

Telegrams : ” Austinette, Wesdo, London.” 

Head Office : Northfield, Birmingham. 
Also at MANCHESTER. NORWICH & PARIS. 


The Austin “20” will then be read) 
a reliable and comfortable means 
travel—many discerning car-owners \ 
then he able to say with pride - 


The* “ Service ** W rist atch, with I tun mow bpio 
and bands visible at night. • In silver css* *id 
lever movement and leather strap suitable to 
rough wear. Air, damp, and dost tight 

£3 : 0 : 0 

A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 


The FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


for disorders of the LIVER : 
GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM and all ailments 
arising from Uric Acid. 

N.B.—The Springs are situated in FRANCE in the 
department of the Allier, and are the property of the 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTO. 

65, Cheapside & 105, Regent Str 


London. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


The Best Tooth Powder, as it contains 
no acid or gritty substances. 

WHITENS 

THE TEETH 

Prevents and arrests decay ; 2s. 9c*. per 
box. Only a powder can clean or 
polish Ivory. Of Stores, Chemists, fud 
Rowland’s. 67, Hatton Garden. London 


Can be obtained at all Chemists, Grocers, Wine 
Merchants, Stores and Hotels throughout the World. 

Wholesale Agents: Ingram & Kovi r. Ltd., bangor Wharf, belvedere Road. 


TRELOAR’S 

DUROLEUM 


A remarkable* Floor Coverh 


WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER 


BRITISH 
MADE IN 
RUGBY 
ENGLAND 


mJW DP AWN 

■gr ^ w/PE 

W f ELECTRIC LAMPSj 

l&willsave>oualotof \ Qy 
mmoney,while giving \ J— K>. 

%™,oton 

M JOs- 


Hindes 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 

The Safe W»T to ran 
KMk colour of Grev 

■k m* 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


A Baby Prize- 
Winner reared 


have used thi* most economical 
Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
A few drops produce a most refresh¬ 
ing lather and cleanser, rendering 
the teeth white, and arresting 
decay. 

Also put up in Powder form. 

Absolutely BRITISH. 


Woodward’s 
GRIPE WATER. 


Why not giveitatrlalP 


aforesaid 


Strand, 


by The Iiiusm. 


London Ni 


and Sketch, 




London: Published Weekly at the Office, 172, Strand, in the P 

Printed by The Illustrated London Nkws anp Skbtce, 







































FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM: CZECHO-SLOVAK WESTERN FRONT TROOPS TAKING THE OATHr 


* ^ zcc ^°‘Slovak volunteer troops, whose doings in Russia and Siberia and in Italy 
re reeently given the enemy a taste of “ the dogged invincible staunchness of their 
e > are strongly represented on the Western Front as well. In Russia and Siberia, 
Czecho-Slovak forces are mainly recruited from former Austrian Army ex-prisoners 
war, liberated when the Revolution broke out last year, at the same time as the 
man, Austrian, and Hungarian prisoners in Russia. On the Italian front, the Czecho- 
ak battalions are also mostly ex-prisoners of war, taken by the Italians, who havr 


r Georges Scott. Copyrighted i 


enrolled under the Italian flag against the Austrians as the hereditary oppressors of their 
native land Bohemia. The first Czecho-Slovak Legion in France was formed some time 
ago, and fought as a corps attached to the French Foreign Legion. S.nce then its 
numbers have been increased by compatriots assembled from all over the world on the 
appeal of the "National Czecho-Slovak Council," until the Legion now counts as a 
Western Front army corps, with its own red-and-white national flag. The colour of a 
battalion, recently presented by the City of Paris, is seen here being sworn allegiance to. 
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Where the Prussian Guard were Hard Hit: After a Fight. 



THE SCENE OF THE FINAL DRIVING BACK OF A PRUSSIAN GUARD ATTACK: DEAD OF THE KAISER’S FAVOURITE CORPS D'ELITE. 

The scene is on one of the battlefields in Northern France where the Prussian Guards French village held by a single French battalion. For two days the garrison beat off 

have been brought into action. They are, of course, the pick of the German Army, four Prussian Guard regiments (twelve battalions). When reduced to less than 200 men 

and are recruited from all over the Empire, the tallest and best-grown men in each levy and nearly at their last cartridge, help arrived, and the Prussian Guards were driven off 

being taken for the Guard. In the background are seen the church and chateau of a *' fighting from tree to tree, in the wood by the village.” The scene next day is shown here. 

From a Drswing on the Spot by Gi-orges Stoit. Copyrighted in hir I’nitkd states and Canada. 


On the French Front Defending Paris: A Battle in Progress in the Open. 



WHERE A GERMAN THRUST ACROSS THE MARNE TOWARDS PARIS WAS HELD UP : UTILISING THE SHELL-CRATERS AMID GRASS MEADCWS. 

The artist sent with the sketch the following notes : “ The view gives an idea of the j place. To the left, infantrymen are seen making for the cover of a field redctiR ^ 
ground where the Germans have been held up. It is largely open meadow-land, with, the right, others are turning shell-craters into rifle-pits. In the foreground to the *• 

here and there, shell holes amidst the summer grass. A shell is seen bursting at one | is a farm-labourers’ roller, left there a few hours before by the peasants.'' 

iHu Spot by Georg s Leroux. Copyrighted in the Umild stauu> and Canada. 


FROM 


Drawing on 
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THE “ACHILLES HEEL" KICKS: THE EXPLOSION OF A DEPTH-CHARGE. 

From the Exhibition of Naval Photographs in Colour, at thr Princr’s Gallrriks. 


“ONE OF THE MOST POTENT WEAPONS WE HAVE AGAINST THE SUBMARINE”: A DEPTH-CHARGE EXPLODING 
WITH A TREMENDOUS UPHEAVAL OF THE WATERS. 


We reproduce here one of the wonderful Naval photographs on view at the Exhibition 
at Prince’s Galleries, Piccadilly, held under the auspices of the Photographic Section of 
the Ministry of Information. Every Briton is interested in the doings of the Navy, and 
the Exhibition is proving a huge attraction. This photograph was taken at very close 
quarters, and shows the tremendous upheaval caused by the explosion of a depth-charge, 
and the enormous column of water and smoke that arises from it. "These depth-charges,’’ 
said Sir Eric Geddes in opening the Exhibition, “ are one of the most potent weapons 


we have against the submarine.’’ The preface to the Exhibition catalogue says : "When 
Tirpitz organised his campaign of ‘ frightfulness ’ against our merchantmen, he thought 
he had found the * Achilles Heel ’ of the British Empire, and the day when we should 
go humbly down on our knees and beg for peace was frequently advertised in the German 
papers. But the German, who always underrates his enemies, forgot British ingenuity 
and pluck, and the photographs show what wonderful resource the Navy has displayed in 
overcoming what, at one time, was a very serious menace.” 
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principal ports or harbours, would be regarded as 
a reasonable equivalent for a pawn. This, how 
ever, is a merely idle and imaginative speculation 
I do not seriously suppose that the German 
Chancellor would ask for Norfolk cr the Navy; but 
1 do most seriously assert—what is indeed self 
evident—that he has as much right to these as he 
has to anything as the result of any bargain about 
Belgium. He has as much right to two of our 
counties, or all our counties, as he has to the 
slenderest strip of the smallest colony ; he has as 
much right to the largest fleet as he has to the 
smallest favour—when these concessions are avow¬ 
edly being made to him as a reward for having 
robbed the weak. 


friends at the Front might well be excused 
if they were tired of fighting, though they 
seem to fight better than ever. But some of our 
friends at home seem to be tired of thinking— 
indeed, they talk at random because they do not 
think at all. They are in the mood in which even 
final differences seem only to be fine distinctions. 
It is as if a General in the field were too bered, 
or too impatient, to recognise the fine shade 
between Austrian troops and Australian troops. 
Yet I have met among civilians an impatience of 
the plainest thinking which would practically be 
quite as ruinous. They cannot open their eyes 
and see—I will not say the inward, but even the 
outward and obvious truth. 


for it. The truth is that they are not certain, 
whatever he may say about it; and this because 
the case is complicated by other and older facts. 
It is complicated by such a detail as the fact that 
the hatter originally stole the hat from the man 
to whom he is trying to sell it. In other words, 


And here is another example of what I mean 
by thoughtless ignoring of the obvious. Why on 
earth are certain people going about, at this time 
of all times, saying that it is clear now- that neither 
side can win, and that there can be nothing but 
a compromise ? The peculiarity of the present 
situation is that it is a race between a temporary 
German superiority that might win and, failing 
that, «n ultimate Allied superiority’ that practically 
musT win. At the moment when the game is 
really being lost or won, there are men so stupid 
as to talk of stalemate. 


Here is one example of what I mean. Many’ 
papers have commented on the last utterance of 
the German Chancellor about Belgium. And many 
pacifist and semi-pacifist—nay, many’ patriotic 
papers also, have reported it in a reassuring 
fashion, as a simple statement that Germany gives 
up all claim to Belgium. Nobody whose words I 
have read seems to have seen the simplest and 
most self-evident fact about it. The German 
Chancellor said that under no circumstances would 
he keep Belgium, but that he would use it as a 
pawn with which to bargain. Seme doubt and 
some defend his sincerity ; others merely wish to 
know with more precision what his words mean. 
Nobody seems to have pointed out the plain fact 
that his words mean literally nothing. His words 
are in themselves inconsistent not merely with 
truth, but with each other. His sentence con¬ 
tradicts itself, and makes no sense. You cannot 
bargain with a thing unless you are ready to keep 
it if the bargain is not satisfactory. 


Of course, it is not really a question of stale¬ 
mate, but of stale play’ers—or rather, of stale 
spectators. I know these critics are not really 
fools, or anti patriots, or even pacifists, but simply 
tired people. It is not a mood in which the truth 
about anything can be clearly seen. It remarks 
on anything about the German Chancellor’s speech 
except w hat he really say’s ; it is expressed by 
anything about the great colliding armies except 
what they are really doing. It can only recur 
vaguely to the sense that peace is healthy and 
natural, which is 

like saying that * - ■ - 

sleep is healthy if ~ 

and natural * 

when a man is 

in danger of go- | 

ing to sleep in 

the snow and 

never waking I 

up again. Our i 

duty for the pre- j 

sent is primarily | 

to keep awake ; 

and, for all the 

roar of the guns, 

there arc some 

who are already 

asleep. It \ Sn 

makes no differ- 
ence that they 
walk in their 
sleep, as travel¬ 
lers or news- 


THE COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH ARMY NORTH OF 
THE OURCQ IN THE GREAT COUNTER - OFFENSIVE : 
CENERAL MANGIN. 


ie will never, it is complicated by the fact that he is not only’ 

never keep it a mad but a bad hatter ; and that his badness 

—that, rather aTects the head and the heart as well as the hat. 

than remain in It is a part of the same truth, of course, that Baron 

the same shop von Hertling’s expression about using Belgium as 

with so hate- a pawn is itself a denial or a justification of the 

ful a hat, he wrong done to Belgium. You can only bargain 

will give it with something which you assert to be your own. 

away or throw I can offer to sell Baron von Her!ling my own 
it away. And hat, though I am sure no German aristocrat would 

suppose, hav- be seen in it, and though it is a form of trading 

ing said this to with the enemy in which I do not propose to 

his custcmers, indulge. But if I attempt to sell Baron von 

he then says Hertling’s hat, say, to President Wilson or the 

to the sam? Emperor of Japan, the German aristocrat may’ 

customers that begin to remember a morality forgo’ten with the 

he means to invasion of Belgium. These are exceedingly 

sell the hat simple truths, yet they seem to be discovered 

and to screw with difficulty not only in Germany, but in 

them up to a England, 

stiff price for 

it. We should What he means, of course (apart from what he 

probably sus- says, which means nothing), is not that he will 

pect that such certainly give up Belgium, price or no price, but 

a hatter was that he is pretty certain that we shall be fools 

indeed the enough to give him a good price for something 

archetypal and that is no more his than my hat. He probably 

proverbial mad did not think the time was ripe to particularise 
hatter. If his about the- price. We do not know yet what trifle 
customers we may be expected to give up in return for giving 
could really be Belgium to the Belgians. Norfolk and Suffolk, 
certain that he now, would naturally’ go together—far more 

would give naturally than Alsace and Lorraine. Traced back 

away the hat through their Teutonic names to their Teutonic 

for nothing, origins, they would figure as the North Folk and 

they certainly the South Folk in many a professor’s full and 

would not give formal inventory’ of the German Empire. Perhaps 

him anything the British Navy, with a slight sprinkling of its 


THE COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY SOUTH OF THE OURCQ IN THE 
GREAT COUNTER-OFFENSIVE : GENERAL 
DEGOUTTE.- [French Official Photograph.] 


THE COMMANDER OF THE 
FORCES WHICH BROKE THE 
OFFENSIVE EAST OF RHEIMS : 
GOURAUD .—[French Official I 
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THE MIRAGE ON THE BATTLEFIELDS. <S> Sy ARCHIBALD HURD. 


W E might search history long and diligently 
for a better example of the potent in¬ 
fluence of sea-power than recent events on the 
Western Front have provided. It was the custom 
in pre-war days to think of the British Meet 
exclusively as an engine of destruction ; it was 
either that, it was said, or it was valueless. Mr. 
Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, always 
kept in the view of the House of Commons and 
the country the ordeal of battle by sea, resembling 
the contest between Mamilius and Herminius at 
the Battle of Lake Regillus. “It will always pav 
the stronger Naval Power,” he contended. “ to 
lose ship for ship in every class ; the process of 
cancelling out would conduct us, albeit by a 
ghastly road, to certain victory and to a con¬ 
dition, not of relative, but of absolute superiority.” 
That conception of war, a series of fierce and 
devastating encounters, one following the other 
in more or less rapid succession, was the right 
one to hold in peace. But it has not been our 
experience during the past four years. We have 
learnt that naval power seldom works as a 
Nasmyth hammer, since the weaker Power can 
shelter behind its coastal artillery, its mine fields, 
and its mobile defences and, surrendering the fruits 
of victory to its opponent, can evade decisive action. 


This war has provided few examples of the 
British Meet as a weapon of destruction, but 
every day's communiques from the various fronts 
exhibit it ns an engine of construction. After 
four years the battle squadrons of the German 
High Seas Fleet are at least as strong, actually- 
though not relatively, as they were on Aug. 4, 1914. 
If we desire to see the most conspicuous work 
that the British Meet has been doing, we must 
glance from the sea to the land. Then we notice 
that it has been the support of the Allied Armies, 
which, one and all, are the extensions of sea-power. 
The success with which the enemy's offensive 
movements in France and Italy have been broken 
has been due as much to the fleets as to the armies, 
for the former have supplkd the Allied troops 
with reinforcements of men, guns, and ammuni¬ 
tion until at last the bakince of military power 
has turned in our favour. 

I 

We thus obtain a fresh conception of the in¬ 
fluence of ships of war, which, denied the oppor¬ 
tunity of battle, yet contribute to victory by 
adding strength to the one side and sapping 
strength from the other. Our histories do not 
record the fact, but that is how sea power lues 
always most mark*, illy exhibited itself. After 


the Battle of Trafalgar there was an interval 
ten years without a fleet action, and in that pe n <«! 
the British Fleet rendered its greatest services 
On the one hand, it supported Wellington, and 
on the other, it wore down the strength of Xapolum 
“ Under it,” as Mahan has reminded us, • th. 
resources of the Continent wasted more and more 
with each succeeding year, and Napoleon, anml 
all the splendour of his Imperial position, 
ever needy.” Under it also, he might have added 
the size and efficiency of the Allied Armies j n . 
creased steadily, if slowly. A French historian 
has put it on record that “ they were the ships oj 
Nelson that were the victors of Waterloo.’' 

History is repeating itself under our eyes, jpf 
the time will come when, in imagination, all m,g 
will recognise, as in a mirage, amid the dust ai d 
smoke of the battlefields of France and Italy tin 
dim shapes of the battle ships, cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines of the Grand Fleet, supported by 
the lesser forces of France, Italy. Japan, and the 
United States. Those vessels will become familiar 
not so much as agents of death as agents of hj.. 
to the cause of honour and justice, and the fund 
and beneficent arbiters in the struggle of demo¬ 
cracy against autocracy. 


THE AMERICAN AS A PATRIOT. # By E. B. OSBORN. 


P ATRIOTISM has always been a ruling passion 
with the American citizen, however recent 
his arrival in the wonderful country where— 

The nations old on earth 
Once again are brought to birth. 

A striking proof of this assertion is to be found 
in the famous toast of Commodore Stephen Decatur 
given at Norfolk, U.S.A., in 1916 : ” Our country ! 
In her intercourse with foreign nations, may she 
always be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong ! ” This is the most unqualified expression 
on record of the love of country that comes by- 
nature, and it has been taken as a text for scores of 
lay-sermons against Jingoism (which is a vice, no 
doubt, being a virtue in excess), or in favour of 
the Internationalism which, in some of its later 
manifestations, is anxious to substitute war 
between classes for war between nations. Even 
the author of " The Biglow Papers,” writing as the 
Rev. Homer Wilbur, took up his parable against 
Decatur’s challenge, declaring that “ our true 
country is bounded on the north and the south, on 
the east and the west, by Justice, and when she 
oversteps that invisible boundary-line by so much 
as a hair’s-breadth she ceases to be 01 r mother 
and becomes quasi noverca (a stepmother, as it 
were).” Lowell, however, was a staunch New 


Fnglander, and inherited a double share of that 
overweening confidence in the individual's judgment 
of what is just or unjust in statesmanship which 
lias alwavs bred shoals of conscientious objectors 
to the most righteous wars in < >ld England. His 
point of view has never been accepted Ly the 
average American, whose Americanism is not a 
thing to be argued with when the fighting has 
once begun. 

It is easy to show- that the American's whole¬ 
hearted devotion to America, his first love and his 
last, is illogical in itself. It has the same beautiful 
absurdity as appears in the conduct of the devout 
lover who will not listen to a word against the 
beloved, daughter of earth though she be, with the 
usual dowry of redeeming frailties. But, as Jowett 
was in the habit of telling the budding statesmen 
of Balliol, men are not ruled by logic indeed, the 
great nation-compelling motives have alwavs been 
rooted in unreason, mightily so and mysticellv. 
That is why a great war is a great act of mysticism. 
Judged by results, the flaming- patriotism of the 
Americans lias justified itself gloriously. It has 
enabled the community to absorb the most in¬ 
digestible racial dements. The German remains a 
German in this country ; in America he is nearly 


always a stout American, whose lovalty to his 
land of origin takes the harmless form of a 
liking for lager-beer, Christmas-trees, interminable 
sai sages, and Hans Breitir.ann's ballads. 1 met 
an American soldier of German descent the other 
dav who told me he was glad he could talk 
“ Dutch "—for he would be able to tell the ejien y 
just what he thought of the Kaiser ! 

It is patriotism, beginning at home but not 
ending there, which has been the driving-force 
from first to last in the making of modem America 
'l he friendly rivalry between neighbouring towns 
and cities is only equalled by that which used to 
release so much latent energy in Lancashire— 
w here, for example, the Rochdale man who found 
a wife at Bury was said to have married a 
” foreigner,” though the two towns are almost within 
sight of one another. At the present moment all 
these countless local radio-activities of American 
life are united in a white-hot determination to 
sir ash the military power of Germany once for 
all—and the slinker or slacker has about as much 
chance of surviving over there as a moth would 
have in the blast of a steel-furnace ! The con¬ 
scientious objector is already extinct there outside 
the vast cities, where a man can lose himself. 


THE MURMAN RAILWAY. <£> By e. a. brayley hodgetts. 


T HE importance of the Murman coast and its 
ice-free bays w-as not hidden from the far- 
seeing gaze of Peter the Great, that remarkable 
and frenzied genius who was so anxious to 
Europeanise his country that he constructed on 
a swamp, the foundations resting on piles, his 
famous window to Europe, to which he gave the 
German name of St. Petersburg, and the building 
of which w-as probably one of the most wonderful 
engineering feats of the eighteenth century. Before 
that event Peter paid three visits to Archangel, 
and did much to stimulate the trade of that 
region. But the first Russians to settle in the 
Murman came from Novgorod in 1:64. Iva.n the 
Terrible, in his wars with Sweden, found it neces¬ 
sary' to fortify the settlement of Kola and had it 
renamed the Citadel of Kola in 1550. 

Peter the Great strengthened this citadel, and 
had it called the Portress of Kola. In 1780, how¬ 
ever, the Empress Catherine II. had the fortress 
dismantled, and erected an arsenal and con¬ 
structed a harbour some thirty three miles from 
the spot at the mouth of the Gulf of Kola, which 
was called Ekaterina (or Catherine) Harbour, and 
where it was intended to make a naval port. This 
idea was abandoned, and in 1801 w e, being at war 


with Russia—then, as now, the ally of Frances— 
destroyed tlu? harbour. In 1855 we served Kola 
similarly. 

In 1876 the Russian Government reawakened 
to the economic imjx»rtance of the Murman coast, 
and offered inducements to settlers, the most 
valuable of which was the privilege of importing 
foreign goods duty free. It was reserved, however, 
for M. Witte, Russia's great Minister ol Finance, 
who visited Archangel and the Murman coast in 
1894, to sec the advantages to be derived by- 
Russia from the opening up of this region. At 
that time the province of Archangel possessed in 
Alexander Fngelhardt a Governor of extraonlinarv 
energy and initiative. Thanks to him. M. Witte 
was impressed with the necessity of bringing this 
Ultima Thule of Russia into closer communication 
with the rest of the Empire. As a result of this 
visit the Murman coast was connected with the 
telegraph system of Russia, and a railway from 
Archangel to Vologda was built. 

It was, perhaps, natural that Engelbardt 
should urge the construction of a railway from 
Archangel and not from Kola; but the great 
European War opened the eyes of Russia’s rulers 


to the importance of an ice-free port for procuring 
supplies throughout the winter, and the advantages 
of the easily accessible Murman Coast were too 
ol vioi s to be ignored. Thanks to the benevolent 
influence of the Gulf Stream and the shelter 
afforded by the mountains, the winter—which lasts 
from the end of October to the end of March—is 
comparatively mild ; the sea never freezes, noi 
are ice-floes encountered ; moreover, the remains 
of the old Ekaterina Harbour were ready to hand 

A railway was therefore built, but the engineers 
encountered nearly- insuperable obstacles in eon- 
sequence of the swampiness of the ground through¬ 
out the entire length of the line. Another d's 
advantage of the country- is that, being swampy 
is infested bv mosquitoes. These disadvantages 
disappear, however, in the winter; and it is more 
than probable that (luring the summer it ma\ 1 1C 
feasible to connect the various lakes and navigable 
rivers by- canals, thus providing an alternate route. 
It is, in any case, most satisfactory that we ha' 1 
taken possession of the best part of this new line 
by means of which we command the whole ° 
Northern Russia, and may reopen communications 
with Petrograd and thus assist the Russians to 
throw off the hateful rule of the Bolsheviks. 
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THE ALLIED LANDING ON THE MURMAN COAST: A PICTURESQUE REGION. 


NEAR THE SHORES OF THE WHITE SEA : KNIAJA-GOOBA IN THE KEM 
DISTRJCT-A GENERAL VIEW. 


REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN OCCUPIED BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN TROOPS 
KEM-THE LINER "KURSK” AT THE RAILWAY QUAY. 


AN EARTHWORK ON * THE BANKS OF THE RIVER KORLR 
TYPICAL SCENERY IN THE MURMAN REGION. 


WHERE BRITISH AND AMERICAN FORCES ARE SAID TO BE : KEM— 
A QUAY BELONGING TO A SAW-MILL. 


The importance of the Murman coast is due to the fact that the new harbours of 
Murmansk and Alexandrovsk are free of ice all the year round, as they come within 
the influence of the Gulf Stream; while Archangel, on the White Sea, is frozen over for 
«ght months of the yeir. Murmansk is a new town that has grown up quite recently 
*1 the terminus of the Murman railway connecting it with Petrograd, constructed during 
the war. The line and the ports thus constitute a vitally important means of com¬ 
munication with Russia, and they are threatened by the presence of the large German 
forces in Finland. The Murman Railway, which is 987 versts (658) miles) in length. 


was begun in March 1915, and completed in November 1916—little more than a year 
and a-half. It was financed out of Russian State funds, and constructed under State 
supervision. It touches Kem, on the White Sea, where a new port was made, 8 versts 
from the town, on Popova Island, and connected with the main line by a branch track. 
After Kem the line, going northward, follows the shores of the White Sea till Kandalaksha, 
at the most western point of it From Kandalaksha the line crosses the Kola peninsula, 
and reaches Semenova Islands, in the Kola Bay, where a new town, Murmansk, is 
situated, and which is the terminus of the line. 
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AIRSHIPS IN THE WAR. • 


®y C. G. GREY, 

Editor of “ enplane." 


A MIDST all the glamour surrounding the 
gallantry of the Allied aeroplane pilots and 
passengers, the work of the airship crews is some¬ 
what apt to be forgotten. Though undoubtedly 
less spectacular than that of the aeroplane people, 
it is none the less of the very highest value tc 
all the Allied nations ; and those who are respon¬ 
sible for the design, manufacture, and operations 
of the airships deserve greater credit than has 
hitherto fallen to their lot. 

At the outbreak of war the Germans were far 
in advance of any other nation not only in the 
size and numbers of their airships, but in their 
experience. Much as one may hate the Zeppelins 
and all their works, there is no disputing their 
efficacy. Setting aside their minor operations, 
such as the dropping of bombs on undefended 
towns, the Zeppelins did really sound naval work 
over the North Sea. 

As an example, one 
may mention that the crew 
of one Zeppelin received 
the Iron Cross all round 
for scouting operations in 
co-operation with sub¬ 
marines, which resulted in 
the sinking of the cruisers 
Cressy , Aboukir , and Hogue 
quite early in the war. 

And it is said that Zep¬ 
pelin scouts also enabled 
the German High Seas 
Fleet to escape after the 
Battle of Jutland—or the 
Horn Reef, as the Ger¬ 
mans call it—by indicat¬ 
ing the direction taken by 
the British Fleet which 
was endeavouring to cut 
off the German retreat. 

Such work alone would 
be enough to justify the 
existence of the Zeppelins, 
even if one left out of 
account the hindrance tc 
transport and to munition 
production caused by their 
raids over England, which 
a member of the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Kellaway, set 
forth in a speech last year. 

To - day the Zeppelin 
menace, so far as overland raids are concerned, is 
practically negligible, for aeroplanes and anti-air¬ 
craft guns are the masteis of the airship. But at 
sea the Zeppelin is still of high value as a scout 
for the German Fleet, and to some extent as a 
guard against submarines. Nevertheless, as an 
anti-submarine weapon the German airship is 
somewhat at a discount, except actually in German 
waters, for a very good and interesting reason. 

The Allied Fleets hold the command of the 
surface of the sea. Therefore, if a Brilish or 
French submarine espies a Zeppelin, it comes to, 
or stops on, the surface and opens fire with its guns, 
which have a far better chance of hitting the 
Zeppelin than the Zeppelin has of bombing the 
submarine. The Allied submarine is able to do 
this because its commander knows that if there 
are any surface ships in the vicinity they must 
almost certainly be on his side, and will help him 
against the airship. On the other hand, if the 
commander of a German submarine in the North 
Sea, or the Channel, or the Atlantic, sees an air¬ 
ship, he dare not remain on the surface and atlack 
it, for he knows that if there are any ships within 
hail they will attack him. 

Thus one sees how the command of the surface 
of the sea still affects the whole course of the war, 


even in its newest manifestation. And it is for 
this reason that the Allies’ airships have been of 
such immense value during the past two years in 
which the Germans have waged " unlimited ” 
submarine war. 

At the outbreak of war the French had some 
fairly large airships of the non-rigid type—that is 
to say, the type with an external gas-bag, instead 
of the series of small gas-bags inside a rigid frame 
as in the Zeppelins. The Italians had several 
comparatively small airships of somewhat similar 
type ; and the British had two medium-sized non- 
rigids, one a German-built Parseval and the other 
a French-built Astra-Torres. There were also 
some small home-made British ships, but they 
were never used on active service. 

The French ships were used largely for land 


work at night, and most of them were lost in one 
way or another fairly early in the proceedings. 
The two British ships, which belonged to the 
Navy, did most astonishing work. Practically 
from the day war began, in August 1914, till near 
Christmas, the Parseval patrolled the Straits from 
Sheerness fo the French coast, and along the 
Belgian coast to Flushing, every day. People in 
the districts over which she passed used to say 
that they set their watches by her outward 
journey. One is glad to be able to say that 
her commanding officer is now reaping a just 
reward for his skill in those early days, and 
occupies a high position in the now very large 
naval airship branch of the Royal Air Force. 
The Astra-Torres also performed her duties 
very regularly, and was navigated with great 
skill. Both kept regular watch against sub¬ 
marines, and so safeguarded the transport of 
the British Expeditionary Force. 

Later on, when submarines became more 
frequent and dangerous, the need was felt for more 
airships to act specifically as submarine scouts. A 
proposition was put up to Lord Fisher at the 
Admiralty by the pioneer of British airships, Mr. 
E. T. Willows, who had himself built a little air¬ 
ship at Cardiff in 1908-9, and had navigated his 
second model from Cardiff to London, and thence 


to Paris, in 1910-n. This proposition was that 
a number of small gas-bags should be buUt in a 
hurry, and that underneath each should be slun° 
a complete aeroplane of obsolescent type, tninw 
its wings, the gas-bag giving the lift, and the 
wingless aeroplane the power and navigating 
possibilities. Lord Fisher at once saw the 
utility of the suggestion, as did Commodore 
Sueter, who was then in command of the 
Royal Naval Air Service. 

A number of these curious little mongrels were 
built, and, though they were officially called the 
** S.S. Type ”—or Submarine Scout—nobody in 
the R.N.A.S. ever called them anything except 
" Blimps,” an onomatapoeic nickname invented by 
that genius for apposite nomenclature the late 
Horace Short t, of seaplane fame. Somehow, the 
rotund abruptness of the word seemed to fit the 
machine to perfection; 
and. though the Blimp of 
to-day is a special brand 
of its own and a very 
different thing from its 
mongrel ancestors, never¬ 
theless it is still so called 
by the older airship people. 
The early Blimp was quite 
fast, and many long patrols 
were made with the type 
Later developments gave 
it far greater speed and 
longer range, with con¬ 
sequent increased utility. 
How many food-ships 
have been saved in the 
Channel alone from hostile 
submarines, thanks to 
the observation of the 
ubiquitous Blimp, one 
would hesitate even to 
guess; but some day, 
perhaps, the Airship De¬ 
partment may be induced 
to overcome its natural 
modesty and publish 
figures for some period so 
long past as to convey 
no information to the 
enemy. And the Blimp 
has a fine record in the 
Mediterranean and Adri¬ 
atic as well as in its home 
waters, for not only did 
the R.N.A.S. take Blimps 
with them to the Levant, but many of these 
little ships were sent to Italy when that nation 
joined the Allies. 

How great is their success the Germans pro¬ 
bably* know better than anyone else, for they 
know how heavily their submarines have suffered 
from depth-charges dropped by British airships 
and by gunfire from surface-craft directed fi om 
aiiships. Also, the good neutral " schipper ” who 
has to run the gauntlet of the Allied Fleets 
blockade of the Northern Ocean knows how difficult 
it is to escape the watchful eye from the air even 
when the surface-ships have missed seeing him 
and roping him in for inspection. 

The French airships on sea patrols in the 
Channel and in the Mediterranean have also done 
most valuable business, besides doing much very 
clever work over-land in France. The Italian air 
ships have done a surprising amount of bom mg 
of Austrian military objectives far inland at nigt 
and their seagoing airships have also bom 
Austrian ports, as well as doing the usual duties 
of anti-submarine patrols. Therefore, taking it 
round, one is doing bare justice in saying that 
airship as a weapon of war has far exc 
expectations, and has proved to be of th e ' er ^ 
highest value. 
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FRENCH ABROrLANE-MARRS: THE BADGBS OF THE FOUR SQUADRONS OF THE STORRS 
GROUP (LES C1GOGNES). 
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A HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPH—ON THE STUMP OF A TREE FELLED BY HIMSELF : THE EX-EMPEROR NICHOLAS, CLOSELY GUARDED, IN THE GROUNDS OF TSARSKOE SELO 

SHORTLY AFTER THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


At the moment of writing, it seems certain that the ex-Emperor Nicholas II. of Russia, 
About whose fate there were recently many conflicting rumours, has actually been put to 
death. A Russian Government message received by the Admiralty through the Wireless 
Press, and published on July 22 , contained the following statements : “ Recently Ekaterinen- 
b»rg, the capital of the Red Ural, was seriously threatened by the approach of the 
Ciecho- Slovak bands. At the same time a counter-revolutionary conspiracy was discovered 
baring for its object the wresting of the tyrant from the hands of the Council's authority 


by armed force. In view of this fact, the Presidium of the Ural Regional Council decided 
to shoot the ex-Tsar Nicholas Romanoff. This decision was carried out on July 16. 
The wife and son of Romanoff have been sent to a place of security." Nicholas II. 
was bom in 1868, and in 1894 married Princess Alix, a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria. 
The Emperor and Empress had five children, the Tsarevitch and the Grand Duchesses 
Olga, Tatiana, Marie, and Anastasia. The photograph of the ex-Emperor at Tsarskoe 
Selo appeared in our issue of August 11, 1917. 
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THE FATE OF NICHOLAS II.: THE EX-TSAR: HIS WIFE: AND SON. 

Thb Thrbb Upper Photogeaphs by Hoissoknas and Egolie ; 4th, Copyright op "The Illustrated London News." 
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WORK AND PLAY IN WAR: BRITISH AND AMERICAN TR001 


British, Australian, n* 


CAUJJ0 


iuTumcMusi 


AT BATTLE-PRACTICE : A MAN OF A MACHINE-G 
SPECIAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT DRILL. 


THE ART OF NOT DRAWING ENEMY SHELL-FIRE : A WARNING NOTICE 
POINTED OUT BY A ‘CONTROL-MAN. 


THE WESTER 


WITH THE AUSTRALIANS ON THE WESTERN FRONT : THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF A REINFORCED-CONCRETE SHELTER. 


WOMEN CARPENTERS OF QUEEN MARY’S AAC. ON 

FRONT : BUILDING AN EXTENSION TO THEIR WORKSHOPS. 


DRAWING UP THE DEBRIS : NEW ZEALAND ARTILLERYMEN BUILDING AN UNDERGROUND 

“ HOME." 


AT A ‘TANKDROME 


Franc* 


Something ol the extraordinary variety oi occupations involved in modem campaigning is illustrated by these photographs from the British and American fronts in 
fourth photograph in order shows a typical instance of American resourcefulness. The men shown in it had mounted an anti-aircraft gun on the gate of a supply-cart, thus 
themselves to meet any surprise attack on the part of German airmen. Particularly interesting is the photograph of the women carpenters of Queen Maiy’s Army Aurih 


themse 
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u^NZACS: WOMEN CARPENTERS; A CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 

, American Okmcial Photographs 



familiarly known as the W.A.A.C.S.) at work on a task of a kind not hitherto retarded as within the compass of women’s activities. Very interesting, 
^ iDu,tr ‘ tion «f an entertainment given by members of the Chinese Labour Corps-a little glimpse of the Far East amid the turmoil of the West, which s« 


i *h. Kipling’i dictum that 


, in another way, is the 
somehow to challenge 


* never the twain shall meet'* 
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THE UNITED STATES AT WAR. 





I.—A BRIDGE OF SHIPS ACROSS THE OCEAN. * Edward Mar,hail. 



I DO not remember which American official it 
was who coined the term which heads this 
article, but one did, in forecasting America’s 
production of troop- and cargo-carrying ships. I 
remember, also, that a few days later I saw 
comment from the German Press. It was laughing, 
scornful. But was it not a German General who 
spoke of England’s “ contemptible little army ” ? 

The “ bridge of ships ’’with which America spans 
the Atlantic will not be so obvious, but it will be 
incredibly effective. Already (carrying the figure 
of speech a little further) more than a million and 
a half of men have ciossed the temporary structure 
■which the great Republic improvised. The ships 
available made a tonnage insufficient to meet 
the mighty requirements of the task admittedly 
confronting the United States—that of carrying 
across the sea something like five million men, 
their munitions and their armament, and, later, 
keeping vast 
armies perpetu¬ 
ally supplied, so 
that the resources 
of the European 
Allies would not 
be depleted by 
their friends. And 
practically all 
America’s yaids 
had to be con¬ 
structed, practic¬ 
ally all her men 
trained. 

When the first 
shovelful of earth 
was dog, the 
greatest of these 
new yards, close 
to Philadelphia, 
was forested—a 
wilderness with¬ 
out buildings, 
docks, shipways, 
or railways foi the 
tianspoitation of 
material. Here, 
while the engin¬ 
eers made their 
elaborate plans 
for an utterly 
new kind of ship- 
construction, rail¬ 
way workers laid 
their irons, bar¬ 
rack-builders sawed and hammered, matched and 
bolted, and dredgers spooned away the bottom of 
the great Delaware River, so that vessels could 
bring up material, and the new vessels, later on, 
could slip into water deep enough to float them. 
Long before this work was even nearing its com¬ 
pletion iron and steel mills in all parts of the 
country were preparing plates. 

America had few trained workers with which 
to man these yards, but she had armies of trained 
structural steel-woi kers, for in America steel¬ 
building construction has been carried further than 
it has elsewhere. By the same token, her mills 
were perfectly adapted lor the making of steel 
beams for buildings, but not for making ships’ ribs, 
strakes, and keel-lengths. So ships were planned 
which would use structural building steel; and on 
the ocean at this minute gallant vessels sail whose 
beams really were rolled for use in some far sky¬ 
scraper in an inland American town. From all 
quarters of the compass came standardised 
plates and beams and furnishings and rigging 
foi these standardised vessels, which at that 
time existed only in the keen imagination, of ex¬ 
perts. On6 steel office-cabinet concern began to 
build ships’ lockers to the exclusion of all else. 
The engine works of the whole land were divided 


into three classes—one for the building of the 
mighty power-plants for the hundreds of new 
ships which soon would sail the sea. 

Let us review what has been done. 1 find the 
process comforting. Note, by the way, that 
when I speak of “ tonnage ” in this article I wish 
to express the American and not the British mean¬ 
ing of the word. " Tonnage,” in the American 
sense, is dead-weight, not capacity. It is im¬ 
portant to remember this. 

Since the United States entered the war there 
have been laid the keels for 546 steel ships, 
aggregating 3,629,772 tons ; for 350 wooden ships, 
aggregating 1,208,750 tons ; for 30 concrete ships, 
aggregating 105,500 tons. At the present moment 
there are building in America 293 steel ships, 
aggregating 1,960,250 tons; 282 wooden ships, 

aggregating 89,500 tons; one concrete ship of 


- LEVIATHAN," 


" Leviathan.” and is now employed t 


ONE OF FATE’S BIGGEST IRONIES: THE HAMBURG -AMERIKA LINER “VATERLAND" (NOW THE 
AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT) ARRIVING AT A FRENCH PORT WITH TROOPS. 

The “ Vaterland ” was one of the fleet of German liners seized in American ports when the United States entered the war. She has been renamed the 
1 bring American troops (of whom she carries 12,000) to fight the Germans in France—one of Fate's biggest ironies. 

Dr arm by Henri Rudaux. 

3500 tons. None of these figures include war-ships 
of whatever sort. 

So much for all that has been begun since the 
commencement of America’s war. But there may 
be some who count a ship upon the ways as a 
mere promise. What is the record of American 
ship-promises which actually have been kept ? 

Since the beginning of the war 261 ships of 
1.665,943 aggregate tonnage actually have been 
launched, 73 wooden ships of 260,000 aggregate 
tonnage actually have been launched, and six 
composite ships of 23,000 aggregate tonnage 
actually have been launched. On July the Fourth 
alone (and these are not included in the previous 
figures) 95 ships of nearly half-a-million aggregate 
tonnage slid down the ways, shrieking on the well- 
greased timbers as they went—a new Declaration 
of Independence for the whole wide world— 
independence of such relics of the past as Kaiserism. 

For the year to come before the next Fourth 
of July, Charles M. Schwab, Director General of 
Shipbuilding for the United States, and head of 
the American Emergency Fleet Corporation, pro¬ 
mises more than 3,000,000 tons dead-weight 
carrying capacity in actual service. No one 
ever has known " Charlie ” Schwab to break his 


word. It is interesting to note that maximum 
American ship-production, even with the present 
equipment, will not be reached till March of next 
year. By that time much new equipment will be 
in operation. Of that which will be built but 
fifteen per cent, will be required for troop-transport, 
leaving eighty-five per cent, for food and supplies 
of other sorts for all the Allies' armies. They are 
not likely to go hungry, therefore. Germany 
has no new Ally to give her men and all sup¬ 
plies. The Russian d6biicle must be insignificant 
when compared to the American apotheosis. 
For the plans as made contemplate continuous 
production, steadily augmenting, for twelve years 
to come. Perhaps the ” bridge of ships ” may 
be almost a literal fact before those twelve 
years end. Certainly before they end. America, 
where all supplies for ship-building are natural 
products, needing not an inch of ocean-transporta¬ 
tion, can and will give to the world sufficient 
tonnage with 
which to win the 
war, and com¬ 
pletely rehabili¬ 
tate the countries 
which the Hun 
has devastated. 

Consider what 
has been accom¬ 
plished in the 
way of growth. 
A year ago 
America had less 
than 150 slip¬ 
ways, employing 
only 45,000 work¬ 
men. Now she 
has more than 800 
ways, and 325,000 
men at work on 
them under the 
control of the 
Emergency Fleet 
Corporation alone, 
entirely aside from 
individual build¬ 
ers—like Henry 
Ford, who is 
launching ” Eagle 
Boats” with 
startling speed— 
and entirely aside 
from naval ship¬ 
yards, where war- 
vessels are con¬ 
structing with extraordinary rapidity. The cer¬ 
tain aggregate of all this building staggers the 
imagination. In the whole United States are 
now 398 ship - building ways for steel ships. 
Estimate the minimum production for each 
way at one ship of but 5000 tons per year— 

which, of course, is quite absurd. That alone 

would give the country quite two million tons 
of new steel shipping annually. The launch 

of the Tuckahoe in fifty-five working days 

indicates a speed much more than four times 

as great. Four times two millions ! A'as, 

poor German submarine ! In the meantime, 
naval builders are working with speed and energy. 
I have told about the Ford performances. At 
the Mare Island Navy Yard the Government is 
building torpedo-boat-destroyers one in every 
seventeen-and-a-half days. 

While the submarines were working on the 
New Jeisey coast a fisherman broke suddenly 
into violent laughter on one of the patrol-boats. 
“ What are you laughing at, you idiot ? ” the First 
Officer inquired. ” The Kaiser,” said the seaman. 
Was he wrong ? For each of the 23,331 t 01 * 3 
destroyed during the six days of that mad and 
unexpected raid, five tons were launched in the 
same period—to be exact, an aggregate of I 44 . 5 00> 
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HONOUR WHERE HONOUR IS DUE: AMERICAN TROOPS AND LEADERS 


British, French, and American Official Photographs. 


PASSING a BRITISH GENERAL ON A PRENCK ROAD : AMERICAN TROOPS 
IN “SUMMER FRANCE." 


MARCHING TO THE MUSIC OF A BRITISH BAND IN FRANCE 
TROOPS OF THE VICTORIOUS AMERICAN ARMY. 


AWARDED THE G.C.B. : GENERAL PERSHING (ON THE RIGHT, 
THE U.S. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF; WITH GENERAL FOCH. 


AWARDED THE G.C.M.G. : GENERAL PEYTON 
MARCH, THE U.S. CHIEF OF STAFF. 


AWARDED THE G.C.M.G. : GENERAL TASKER 
BLISS, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT VERSAILLES. 


A GAS-MASK RELAY RACE FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS : A PAIR OF MASKED 
RUNNERS STARTING. 


ASSEMBLED WITH FULL KITS AND READY FOR ACTION: AMERICAN 
TROOPS ON THE AISNE FRONT. 


The splendid exploits of the American troops at various parts of the Western Front, 
notably in their counter-attack on the Marne, and later, along with the French, between 
that river and the Aisne near Soissons, must certainly depress the hopes of the enemy. 
The Germans do not now, if they ever did, regard the United States troops as a negligible 
factor in the war! The honour felt in this country for the magnificent American 
armies has been fittingly expressed by the King, in his award of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath to General Pershing, and that of the Order of St Michael and 


St George to General Peyton March and General Tasker Bliss. These decorations to 
their gallant chiefs are symbolic of British feelings towards every man in the armies of 
the United States. As regards the photograph of the gas-mask relay race, it should be 
explained that, on the word “ Go ! " the runners don their masks with all possible speed, 
then seize a handkerchief, run, and tag the next runner in the relay, who, in tum, 
must put on his mask before he starts to sprint The race stimulates speed in adjusting 
gas-masks, a matter which in a gas-attack can save many a soldier’s life. 










































lOi-THt ILLUSTRATE], ^ 

IN BATTLE ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRo 

O.AWN BY R. CaTON Wooo, lul ^ 


GRENADIERS. COLDSTREAM. SCOTS. IRISH. AND WELSH GUARDS FIGHTING SIDE B 

The Guards’ fighting-record in the war stands out among the foremost for deeds of heroism, and there has not once been any falling off in the quality of their s “ 
passing feats of arms—nor is there likely to be. This picture shows one of the latest incidents: the gallant stand and charges of the Guards in battle bet* e ^ 
Hazebrouck and Estaires. It illustrates a noble story. The Guards came out of the action much “ cut up ” ; but not one was made prisoner, none had surr ''V^ 
They held the ground all day against great odds and fought standing, or charging the enemy. One young Lieutenant, for example, charged all day with mere 
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THE GUARDS ADD TO THEIR LAURELS 


Supplied by an Eye-Witness. 


DE AGAINST GREAT ODDS: THE STAND BETWEEN HAZEBROUCK AND ESTAIRES. 


men — about twenty times in all. He was one 


of the few officers who remained unwounded at the close. He did not receive even a scratch. All the regiments 

r . , . . . . . . Coldstream Scots. Irish, Welsh. A Lieutenant-Colonel of artillery, who watched the fighting through 

1 the Guards were represented in the brigade engaged : Grenadiers, Coldstream, acoi , , . . . .. . „ t 

■ *r.ng telescope, which brought i, under his err. a, though it were taking place bar.,, a hundred yard, away, sard of the Guards battle that day that it was 
<* Sort thing he had seen -and he had served in Franc, all through, since „t 4 ."-1 W« <■«*** “ * U.U *ur> «d r~*J 
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Science Jottings 


LUPT10N AT CL05E U'JARTERA AMD TO AIDTH04E IN DAHSEK.'. 
LLDCRST SUFFOCATION._ 


■A Reauut of the FamousNaturau^ Dems? 


lO*tATM«U»iCltVt 


1 n «A • T* flMOiMC W TW Mr wfcjw 1 * I 

The oil ot the - 

sperm whalo, in 

the pre-war days, was more valuable 
than that of the rorquals, largely because 


- ' ; t i»b< j'r ~-"\ /f OST of us, 

lVl probably, 
think of the British Empire in 
terms of continents; forgetful of the 


OUTLIERS OF OUR EMPIRE. 
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small fragments thereof which, a part 
of our inheritance, lie scattered over the 
world even unto the confines of the bleak and 
blizzard-swept Antarctic. As " possessions ” we 
probably held these as negligible, or even not 
really worth holding. But the war has changed, 
or rather, enlarged, our standards of valuation, 
causing us, for the first time, seriously to over¬ 
haul our resources. 

One of our most urgent needs was, and is, 
glycerine for high explosives. As the need for 
these became more 
and more pressing, 
it became necessary 
to tap new sources 
of supply; and 
these were found in 
the whale-oil which, 
for some years past, 
has been obtained 
in vast quantities 
by Scandinavian 
whalers in the fal 
South. Happily for 
us, we controlled, 
by right of terri¬ 
torial possession, 
practically the whole 
of the shore whale- 
fishery of the Ant¬ 
arctic seas, includ¬ 
ing the coast of the 
Antarctic continent 
west of the Wed¬ 
dell Sea. Hence wc 
had but to enforce 
our unquestionable 
rights to make all 
whaling licences is¬ 
sued by us contin¬ 
gent on the sale of 
the oil obtained, 
during the war, to us. 

What this means 
may be gathered 
from the fact that 
by the beginning of 
1917 we had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining enemy 
no less than 660,000 
barrels of this pre¬ 
cious oil. This we 
obtained at about 
£$7 per ton, while 

Germany had to pay about £300 per ton for such 
small consignments as she could obtain from 
Norway, or elsewhere. We had, in short, the 
command of the world’s supply of this commodity. 


possible place for human habitation; and when 
the whales are all killed out, as they are like to 
be, it will revert once more, in all probability, to 
its former desolation. 

Our needs, the needs of humanity at large, are 
desperate—thanks to the Hun—and hence during 
a recent season no less than five thousand whales 
have been taken and disposed of on this one 
island. They are killed at sea, and brought to 
the island to be converted into oil, guano, and 
material for cattle-food. The most valuable of 


EVIDENCE OF THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE: A CAPTURED PHOTOGRAPH—TAKEN 
AND NOW ON VIEW AT THE PRINCE’S GALLERIES. 


This remarkably interesting photograph shows how two of the three British block-ships attained their objective at Zeebrugge, being blown up and sunk at 
the mouth of the canal. The photograph, taken by a German airman, came into the possession of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Eric Geddes, who 
presented it to Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Information. It has been enlarged and coloured, and hung in the Ministry of Information's wonderful 
Exhibition of Naval Photographs at the Prince's Galleries, in Piccadilly. 

all the whales obtained there is the Hump-back. 

And, owing to the ease with which it can be 
approached, it is probable that by the end of the 
war this species will be practically extincf—at 
any rate, in the Southern Seas. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a remnant will escape, for it is one 
of the most interesting species among living 
whales. One of its chief peculiarities is the enor¬ 
mous length of its breast-fins, or “ paddles,” 
which are further remarkable from the anatomist’s 
point of view. The most numerous, however, of 
the whales in these forbidding seas are the 
Common Rorqual, and Sibbald’s Rorqual; the 
latter attains the prodigious length of over 
one hundred feet, which makes it the largest 
animal which has ever lived. Sibbald’s Rorqual 
is met with also in our own seas, but with us 
it never exceeds a length of ninety feet. 


We owe this treasure to the enterprise and 
daring of our forbears, who explored the ends of 
the earth, fl.nd hoisted the British flag over the 
most seemingly worthless and insignificant islands. 
The barren, snow-covered, wind-swept island of 
South Georgia is one of these. This island—the 
first known Antarctic Island—was added to the 
British Empire in 1775 by Captain Cook. Until 
the last few years it meant little or nothing to us. 
It is now the chief centre of the Antarctic whale- 
fisheiy. Inhabited only by vast colonies of pen¬ 
guins and elephant seals, till the foundation of 
the whaling industry there, it is still only a barely 


of its properties as a lubricating oil; but 
it yields no glycerine ; hence, for the moment, 
it enjoys comparative rest from the whalers. 

When South Georgia has been thoioughly 
surveyed it may proved to yield yet other 
sources of wealth. But even if this is not the 
case, its whale fisheries, if properly oigamsed and 
regulated, as they must be after the war, will make 
this hitherto neglected teiritory well worth the 
having. And in the near future we shall probably 
find unexpected treasuie in the vast stretch of 
the Antarctic mainland which we annexed but a 
lew years ago. 
Germany evidently 
the 

to us of 
these, at first sight, 
useless, uninhabit¬ 
able outliers ; and 
hence her anxiety' 
to get a footing in 
Spitzbergen ; more 
especially since it 
is known to possess 
valuable stores of 
coal. But her de¬ 
signs in this quarter 
are not likely to 
bear fruit; for al¬ 
ready Noiway and 
Sweden, Great 
Britain, and the 
United States, have 
established rights 
there, and we are 
not likely to toler¬ 
ate complacently 
the prospect of 
German “ peaceful 
penetration ” in this 
quarter. 


Until compara¬ 
tively recently, 
South Georgia has 
been, so to speak, 
an investment which 
has paid no divi¬ 
dends. Now that it 
has proved a small 
gold - mine, other 
nations are begin¬ 
ning to contemplate 
staking claims for 
such other islands 
as we may have left for further consideration. 
Our ally, America, for example, has claims upon 
Heard Island, in the Indian Southern Ocean, 
since it was discoveied, long years ago, by an 
American, and for years only Americans lived on 
its wild coast, for the sake of shipping cargoes of 
sea-elephant oil to New England ports. It is to 
be hoped that this claim will be speedily made 
good, to save squabbles in the future. Since 
Kerguelen Island, the nearest land to Heard 
Island, contains coal, it is probable that Heard 
Island will be similarly furnished, which, in 
view of ihe coming world-battle for coal, will 
make this island a valuable property. It would 
seem as if the Monroe Doctrine is condemned to 
die a natural death. And in this event, the 
Philippines may be retained with a clear con¬ 
science. W. P. Pycraft. 


CERMAN AIRMAN, 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: 


OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Photographs by Lxaman, Parks Press, Elliott and Fry, Rudeki, Borup, Lafayette, Walter Barnett, Lambert Weston, Dron, Bassano, Sport and General. 



FLIGHT - LIEUT. QUENTIN 
ROOSEVELT, 

Youngest son of ex-President 
Roosevelt, reported killed in a 
duel in the air. 


CAPT. BRIAN COLDEN AN- 
TELL POCKLEY. A.A, M B., 
MC.. 

Second son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Antell Pockley. Sydney. N.S. 
Wales. Killed in action. 


LIEUT.-COL WILLIAM BOVET, 
R.E., C.R.E. Elder surviving ron of the late 
Mr. Frederick Bovet, and of Mrs. Bovet, 
Addison Gardens, W. Officially reported 
killed in action. 


2nd LIEUT. E TYRRELL 
BRUCE, 

Machine Gun Corps. Son of 
the late Col. Edward Bruce, 
C.B., Indian Army, and of 
Mrs. Bruce, Folkestone. 


2nd LIEUT. MAURICE S 
STUART, 

R. Highlanders. Only 
viving child of the Rev. W 
Stevenson Stuart, B.D., of 
Sandyford Church, Glasgow. 


2nd LIEUT. WILLIAM GEORGE 
CROOK, 

Royal Fusiliers. Son of Mrs. Crook, 
of Priory Park Road, Kilburn. N.W. 
Officially reported as having been killed 
in action. 


LIEUT. L. F. KENDALL, 
Norfolk Regt. Has been 
officially reported by the 
War Office authorities as 
having been killed in 
action. 


2nd LIEUT. HAROLD 
D’ARCY CHAMPNEY. 
Yorkshire Regt Died of 
wounds, a prisoner of war. 
Son of Col. F. D’Arcy 
Champney, of Scarborough. 


LIEUT. JOHN GRAHAM 
ANTELL POCKLEY, 
A.I.F. Infantry. Youngest 
son of Dr. and Mrs. Antell 
Pockley. Sydney, N. S. 
Wales. Killed in action. 


CAPT. J. DACRES BELGRAVE, 
M.C., 

Son of Mr. Dahymole J- Belgrave. 
barrister-at-law, and of Mrs. Belgrave, 
of County End, Chinnor, Oxon. 
Officially reported killed. 


CAPT. WILLIAM R. GUY 
PEARSON. 

Royal Air Force. Mentioned in 
despatches. Second son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Pearson, Clapham 
Road. Killed in an accident. 


LIEUT. BERT EDDLESTON, 
Royal Air Force. Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Eddleston, of Ed¬ 
ward Street, Lancaster. Offici¬ 
ally reported as being killed in 
an accident. 


CAPT. C. R. LUPTON, 

D.S.C., 

Royal Air Force. Son 
of Mr. Charles Lupton, 
solicitor, of Albion 
Street, Leeds. Has 
been officially reported 
by the authorities as 
having been killed In 
action. 


CAPTAIN GORDON 
HOWARD FULLER, 
Oxon and Bucks LI. 
Son of Mr. Ernest 
A. Fuller, of Essex 
Street, W.C., and 
Streatham. Killed at 
the Front by a shell 
while carrying in 
wounded. 


2nd LIEUT. ERNEST 
KENNETH M. PAUL, 
Royal Garrison Artillery 
Son of Brigadier-General and 
Mrs. E. M. Paul, of Cairo. 
Died of wounds. 
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The Seizure of Kirkuk: A Place of “ Dominating Importance ” in Northern Mesopotamia. 

r~ 





IH KIFRI DURING OUR OCCUPATION : TYPICAL BUILDINGS. 

Kirkuk, a Kurdish town 185 miles along the road between Baghdad and Mosul, on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, was the scene of a smart piece of work by the advanced 
guard of the right wing of General Marshall’s forces early in May. The place, a Turkish 
advanced magazine depot, at that time considered by the Turks of “ dominating 


NEAR KIRKUK: A TOMB NEAR TANG, ON THE KIFRI-KIRKUK ROAD, 
importance, ” was occupied, and, by a further stroke, the enemy was driven back acros 
the Lesser Zab River four days later. Large magazines of Turkish and German military 
stores were fou..d in Kirkuk, and cleared out by our troops. Our men, after holding 
Kirkuk and the line of the Lesser Zab for five weeks, rejoined the main Bntish force. 



A French Aeroplane - Factory : In the “Grand Hall 99 — Finishing Processes. 


. w 


Vc- 


COMPLETING PROCESSES BEING CARRIED ON IN GRADUATED STAGES SUCCESSIVELY AND SIMULTANEOUSLY : AT WORK ON SECTIONS, 
ion shows the interior of the so-called “Grand Hall’’ of a large French I the finishing stages are being carried on by graduated sections of workers 


The illustration shows the interior of the so-called “Grand Hall’’ of a large French 
workshop at an aeroplane-factory, with an immense array of new 'planes undergoing 
finishing stages in various completing processes. The work-people- largely women—are 
seen busy, and the arrangement of the ’planes in the “ shop ’’ is such that a number of 
From a Drawing on thr Spot by Maximk Ci/ali 


the finishing stages are being carried on by graduated sections of workers 
and simultaneously. The assemblage of the parts and framing composing the 
and the fixinv of the win. hrark.lin. for inct.nr. .r. .oinr on along the e 


>—*re and the fixing of the wing bracketing, for instance, are going on along 

>er of ' On the right side the workers are mounting the motors on board. 

Cizalbtti. Copyright yd in the Unitrd States and Canada. 
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fully made as Kenilworth 
Cigarettes themselves.” 

Kenilworth Cigarettes are made of 
mellow golden Virginia leaf yielding a 
fascinating aroma . They will compare 
favourably with any Virginia Cigar¬ 
ettes you can obtain , no matter how 
high the price. TetKenilworths only cost 

H4 for 20, 3/3 for SO, 616 for IOO. 


“Spills?” “Yes, do 
admire them. They’re to 
light your Kenilworths, 
now that matches are so 
precious.” 

“The very thing. And 
they’re almost as beauti¬ 


FOR THE FRONT.—We will post Kenilworth Cigarettes to Soldiers 
at the Front specially packed in airtight tins of 50 at 2/6 per 100, duty 
free. Postage 1 /- for 200 to 300 ; 1/4 up to 900 . Minimum order 
200. Order through your Tobacconist or send remittance direct to us. 
Postal Address:— 14 , Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


Kenilworth Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
Liverpool and London. 
Manufacturers of High-class Cigarettes. 
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LITERATURE. 


“ For Dauntless ^ r ' Liurence Binyon’s " For Daunt- 
France " ^ CSS ^ rance ” (Hodder and Stoughton) 
is the official record of the work done 
to the end of 1917 by Britain lor the French wounded 
and the sufferers in the invaded territories. This service, 
described by the author as "a labour of love, a gift of 



WHERE MEN FROM THE EAST AFRICA WAR-ZONE AND 
RECUPERATE—AT A DURBAN (NATAL) REST-CAMP: A COOK-h 
AND MULE-TEAM OUTSIDE THE COOK-HOUSE. 

friend to friend," ought, he says, to be known, and the 
budget of it could not have been compiled with a more 
admirable painstaking or in a more sympathetic spirit 
than we find in this volume. The actual record covers 
four spheres of activity. First, there is that of the con¬ 
voys, or ambulances, in which are surveyed the little 
companies of English-driven grey Red Cross cars along the 
hundreds of miles of the French front, from the dunes of 
Flanders to the fire-scorched heights of the Meuse, driving 
the wounded to train and hospital, or going up to the posts 
where the guns are flashing and destroying. Next come 
the hospitals, the story of which is told not in terms of 
general approbation, but in lucid detail which enables the 
reader to mark down both place and date of service. 
Thereafter the work in the canteens and of relief in the 
devastated zones is similarly followed. This record proper 
is introduced and closed by sections of comment and 
personal impression, and the thick volume—it runs to 


close on four hundred pages—is completed by a useful 
statistical index, and lists of war-hospital supply depots 
for France in this country, and of British subjects—some 
7500 are named—who have gone abroad on French behalf 
for Red Cross and kindred war work. The documentary 
character of Mr. Binyon s book is here insist-. 1 on because, 
while these details are precisely what required to be 
brought into it, their so careful compilation might not 
naturally have been expected from one 
of his particular literary gifts. It has 
been done in a spirit of devotion to the 
service and its object, France, which re¬ 
ceives recognition in M. Cambon’s Preface. 


But, having praised it for its usefulness 
and faithfulness to its text, we can com¬ 
mend “ For Dauntless France ” no less 
for the fine sense and far reach of its com¬ 
ment on the relations between the two 
great nations which this war-work has dis¬ 
covered and renewed and developed—and, 
we may hope, bound 
with fresh fraternal ties. 

That comment runs like a 
shining thread through 
the whole record, and is 
worked out in the beau¬ 
tiful little terminal, " A 
Thought for the Future:" 


DUSE STAFF “Japan Moves North." 

Every well-informed book 

on the politics of the war 
increases one’s sense of the magnitude of 
its issues. It is so with ’* Japan Moves 
North ” (Cassell), in which an American, 

Mr. Frederic Coleman, addresses himself 
to the question : " Should Japan go to 
Siberia ? ” He answers it in the affirma¬ 
tive, his argument, when briefly sum¬ 
marised, running as -follows : The Rus¬ 
sians in Siberia are better developed 
politically than the people of European ™ E ° NL T 
Russia. Their broader outlook makes RUI 

them less vulnerable to the assaults of ^ ^ ^ f 
pernicious doctrines. A Prussian scheme connec 

is afoot for organising an army in Siberia 
from the prison camps. On the other hand, there are some 
350,000 Russian soldiers there, and. though soaked in Ger¬ 
man propaganda, they are not unpatriotic, and a section of 
them at least would fight. If, therefore, her soldiery were 


sent to Siberia to take over Vladivostok, and the Tran- 
Siberi.m Railway at least as far as Irkutsk, as an educative 
mission. Japan would be intervening in the interests of 
responsible world settlement. And this, in Mr. Coleman * 
opinion, Japan is prepared to do. It will best suit her own 
cards to play the game in Siberia. Only by doing so can 
she take a high place among the nations. An open and 
above-board policy alone can give her the national security 
which her statesmen realise depends on alliance with sea- 
power. increase the scope of her industrial development 
and allay the suspicion in which she is held. 

The author, it will be seen, does not rate Japan's 
motives too high. She is not a democratic Power, nor are 
her most influential leaders possibly believers in demo¬ 
cracy. But she is astute, if solely material, and at present 
is well led ; therefore, as Russia cannot save Siberia— 
which, nevertheless, must be saved—from the Hun, let 
Japan take on the job, in which there is a fair chance of 
her succeeding. Such seems to be the argument of Mr. 
Coleman, who has observed the situation in Siberia during 



THE ONLY UNION JACK WHICH FLIES ALL THE YEAR ROUND: ON 
THE RUINS OF THE HISTORIC RESIDENCY OF LUCKNOW, WITH ITS 
SHELL-HOLED WALLS STILL STANDING. 

Tennyson's famous lines on the Defence of Lucknow are stiangelv in point in the present 
connection: “ Ever upon the topmost tower the Banner of England blew.” 

■e are some the Russian Revolution, and discussed it with persons of 
iced in Ger- all shades of opinion in Japan thereafter. His conclusion 
a section of is not reached without facing the difficultie' notably the 
Idiery were intense distrust of Japan in Siberia itself. 
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I ^QUAL pay lor equal work ” is one ol the standing 
^ mottoes on the “ feminist ” banner, and the 
concrete demand is now being urged by the most compact 
and distinctive body of women workers that we have— 
namely, the women public elementary school teachers. 
The men teachers do not want the women to have it; 
in their trades union, ot which both sexes may be mem¬ 
bers, the men teachers have proved strong enough to veto 
the demand of the women for equal pay. so far as their 
opinion counts. It is not easy to see why they should 
thus object. The wiser trades unionists generally per¬ 
ceive that a great check on the employment of women is 
to demand that they shall always receive equal pay with 
men. The passing of the Education Bill in the House of 
Commons was then made an opportunity to urge this 
principle upon Parliament, but it was there rejected. No 
valid argument was offered against the proposition ; but 
the Minister in charge of the Bill urged that, before order¬ 
ing local education authorities to give what would amount 
to a considerable rise in the salaries of women, the Govern¬ 
ment itself must show the way—the women Civil Servants 
must first be given equal pay for equal work with the men. 
Finally, the London County Council was approached by 
the women teachers in its employ with a large petition 
for a rise in the women’s salaries so as to make them equal 
with those of male teachers. The County Council have 
refused the request, on a Committee's report that the 
women assistant teachers in the London schools get an 
average salary of just under £200, with provision for an 
annuity at a certain age of £128. Moreover, they add, 
there are posts available for one in every ten of the women 
teachers carrying salaries ranging from £300 to £450 a 
year. The Council observe that “ there is no other 
occupation employing nearly 12,000 women at anything 
like such rates of payment,” which is certainly perfectly 
true. And as these salaries are wholly provided from the 
rates and taxes—which have to be contributed to by the 
single working women with salaries smaller by far than 
those of teachers, and by middle-class parents who arc 
also bearing the cost of the education of their own families 
themselves—it is praiseworthy for a public body to stand 
firm against all unreasonable demands for rises in the pay 
of their employees, both men and women. 

I know of but one valid argument against “ equal pay 
for equal work,” and that is that the salary or wage of a 
man has to be based upon the assumption that he will 
marry and maintain a home. His money, you see, must 
suffice to cover the maintenance of a woman and children. 



A HOME DINNER-GOWN. 

This U made of jade - green georgette, both colour and 
material being very popular just now, and has cream lace 
about it. There is a short train at the back. 


To make this a fair argument, the men who do not actually 
undertake to ” raise " a family ought to be taxed extra 
for the benefit of the women whom they have not married— 
the poor elderly spinsters ! There is one instance of a 
man seeing this for himself. After the great San Fiancisco 
earthquake, in which thousands of women lost all their 
possessions by fire, a wealthy bachelor of the State volun¬ 
tarily taxed himself a very large sum to supply a complete 
new wardrobe to several hundred women, giving as his 
reason for this novel benefaction that he felt himself 
responsible to society for the fact that he had never 
provided for a wife and daughters of his own. 

Corsets are a necessity 1 Yes, the fact is proclaimed by 
the Ministry of Munitions ! They have decided to release 
no less than fifteen hundred tons of steel to make busks, 
as it has been proved to the satisfaction of the august 
authorities that women cannot work properly at munitions 
unless they may have corsets. As far as the girls are 
concerned who have been brought up to encircle their 
bodies with a stiff support, this is probably quite true. 
If a little girl be put into corsets, and brought up con¬ 
tinuously so confined, the muscles that should support 
her upright lorm will actually never be developed. I 
know a girl who was brought up without ever wearing any 
sort of stays ; she has a beautiful figure, and remarkable 
health ; she has often set out from the family home in 
Surrey and walked twenty-five miles to breakfast with 
her father at his London chambers ; she holds the N.S.A. 
official certificate of having swum a mile without one stop, 
and so on. This young woman simply cannot now wear 
corsets, even occasionally, because her naturally developed 
muscles, like those of the Venus of Milo with her twenty- 
seven-inch waist, fight with the steel and whalebone, and 
finally, after a painful contest, make bjlges here and there 
in the stiff, straight garment ! If the women of the future 
are—as there is reason to expect—to work hard for a 
living, they had better be brought up to rely on their own 
natural perfect development rather than on steel-and- 
whalebone-stiflened garments. The present fashion in 
costume, hanging chiefly from the shoulders and made 
all in one piece—coat-frocks, one piece robes, jumpers— 
does not in the least need corsets ; and if this fashion 
could be maintained, and the next generation ol girls 
brought up without artificial support—as surely Nature in¬ 
tended— they would never need any such thing, and would 
be enormously the stronger in physique and the healthier in 
function therefore. But the women of the present day, for 
the most part, were not so brought up— hence fifteen 
hundred tons of good steel have to be spared from making 
shells to brace up their undeveloped forms.— Filomena. 
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Patent Ganeah Chin Strap removes double chins, restores lost contours, and takes away 
lines running from nose to mouth, 21/6 and 25/6. 

Ganeah Eastern Oil is the best skin food and muscle producer in the world. Will of itself 
remove lines, fill out hollows, and give back life and elasticity to the skin, 5/6, 12/6, 35/6 
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AERTEX CELLULAR 

Defies King' Sol and Boreas 

Wind may roar or the sun may pour forth its hottest rays; but 
the man or woman clad in Aertex Cellular remains comfortable 
always—cool and trim on hot days—proof against penetration when 
Boreas blows his utmost. The secret is this : To be clad in Aertex 
Cellular is equal to being clad in multitudinous cushions of air— 
the best non-conductors of heat— 

the surest means of maintaining an I this^yac DTCY\^Y on all 
even temperature of the body what- 1 ."^ ga r ments ^ 
ever the degree of heat outside. X^ondoJx 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


••THE TITLE.” AT THE ROYALTY. 

F OR two out of the three acts of his new play, Mr. 

Arnold Bennett gives us brilliant art and delightful 
satire on a topic that always lends itself to satirical treat¬ 
ment. If only he could have kept up the standard, we 
should have had what we have been so long hoping for 
on the English stage—a true specimen of modern comedy. 
Mr. Bennett's choice of subject is apt to the hour ; he 
deals with titles, and the persons who want and do not 
want such honours. And the idea running through his 
play is as amusing and acceptable as the clever dialogue 
which adorns it; that idea is that it is the women rather 
than the men who keep the honours list going. 

His Mr. Culver, for instance, has no wish for a 
baronetcy; the acceptance of any such thing is dead 
against his principles; it is his belief that titles are 
only given to conciliate interests, win votes, or swell 
party funds ; he has no ambition to be bracketed with 
the nonentities, or worse, who he 
knows are to fill the latest list. And . 
his children—thoughtful, ultra-modern i 
youngsters— are in full sympathy 
with his views. But Mr. Culver has 
reckoned without his wife—a fluffy- 
brained, but self-willed woman, who 
thinks that a title, like champagne 
or high heels, is worth suffering for, 
and does so long to be “ my-ladied ’* 
by her parlour - maid. The duel 
between husband and wife is main¬ 
tained with admirable spirit. But at 
length the playwright’s inventiveness 
seems to have failed him ; he appears 
to have found a difficulty in getting 
his story to a close ; and so he makes 
the mistake of introducing a new 
character, in whom it is impossible 
to be interested, and dragging in 
with him complications that are 
tedious rather than entertaining. 



REQUISITIONING HORSES IN THE NORTH OF FRANCE : 
TAKING HIS HEIGHT.-[Fr«icA Official Photograph .] 



Still, let us be glad to get even 
two-thirds of perfection, especially as 
the acting, at any rate, does not 
fall short of being perfect—Miss Eva 


REQUISITIONING HORSES IN NORTHERN FRANCE : A GENERAL 

French Official Photograph. 


Moore, in the role of the maddening wife, achieving a 
masterpiece in middle-class portraiture; Mr. Aubrev 
Smith showing inspiration with the smile with which hE 
Mr. Culver hears himself styled “Sir Arthur"; Hiss 
Joyce Carey and Mr. Leslie Howard representing youth 
of to-day with convincing naturalness; and Mr. ftig e i 
Playfair doing wonders even with a creature of burlesque 

A NEW NOVEL. 

.. The F i r e of We kn ° W what happens to a fire 0 f 

Green Bouehs ” greCn b ° UghS ’ “ must be said 

g that Mrs. Victor Rickard's novel 
shows a tendency towards bearing out its title. The 
book does not sparkle, neither does it blaze. Mrs. 
Rickard is, perhaps, too near the subject she has 
chosen. This is the first book brought to our notice 
that begins its action not only during the war, but 
a couple of years after the great conflagration was 
started. It contains a war-time lady clerk, who finds 
the head of her office a soulless bureaucrat not above 
acting on the advice of an anonv- 

_ _ mous letter or grinding the faces of 

— |1 the poor. 


The soldier - priest who, having 
been wounded, takes orders and 
preaches burning words to his con¬ 
gregation sees " the indifference and 
callousness of old age upon the 
people,” and age conquers "with a 
completeness which turned his heart 
sick.” Dominic’s conclusions appear 
to us to be as short-sighted as they 
are confident; but Mrs. Rickard 
backs him up. We liked the story 
better when it left London and the 
lady who fainted in an air-raid, 
and passed to the coast of Ireland, 
German submarines, and Sinn Rein¬ 
ers. Here “ The Eire of Green 
Boughs ” (Duckworth) introduces 
quite a new situation. What it is 
we will leave the curious to discover 
for themselves. Meantime one may 
say that the story has the attraction 
of the unconventional, which is one 
of the factors of popular success. 
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MEDICAL OPINION. ;H| 

"URODONAL is unrivalled as 
a preparatory treatment before < S 

‘ mineral water cures ' : for com- . J f / 

pleting tbe beneficial effect of such . w . 4$ 

a cure; and is even an excellent wfc: v. K j- w S 

substitute for such'cures.’when cir- 
cumstances prevent a gouty subject 
from availing himself of the advan¬ 
tages of a sojourn in one of the 
renowned ‘ spas.’ 

* .Moreover, a . Mw pOOIlfal of 

URODONAL dissolved in a quart 
of plain, mineral or table water, II 

yields an excellent beverage, which - 

may be taken alone or diluted with 
wine, beer, or cider. There is not the 
least danger of intolerance, over¬ 
taxing the svstem or nausea, even after prolonged and almost continuous 
use of URODONAL.’’— Dr. MOREL, Paris AM,cal Faculty , Late 
Physician to the Military, Naval and Colonial Hospitals. 


A course of URODONAL 
should be taken every month, 
viz.: one teaspoonful dissolved 
in half a tumbler of water 
thrice daily between meals. 

Chronic sufferers from uric 
acid complaints should also take 
URODONAL as a table water, 
by dissolving one tablespoonful 
in a ,/uart of water , and drink¬ 
ing the solution cither pure, 
or diluted with -vine, cider, 
whiskey, etc. This retards the 
recurrence of uric acid troubles, 
and is beneficial to general 
health. TRY IT l 


URODONAL, prices 5s. & 12s. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained from 
all chemists and drug stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 & 12/6, from the British and Colonial Agents 
HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1., from whom also 
can be had, post free, the full explanatory booklets, “ Scientific Remedies,’’ and “ Treatise on Diet.” 

Agents in Canada ; ROUG/ER ERE RES, 6 }. Rue Notre Dame Est, Montreal. r anada 
Agent in U.S.A. ; GEO WALLA U. 3 . 4 , 6 . Cliff Street, New 1 ’ork. U S. A. 

Agent J°r Australia and New Zealand : BASIL KING. Malcolm Building. Malcolm-1 one Svdnen f r pn 
Sub-Agents for India. Burma, and Ceylon . G. ATHERTON & CO..S. Urge Street, CalcuttaT* GP0 - 
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Haemorrhoids. 


MEDICAL OPINION: 

RE-EDUCATION OF THE INTESTINE 

Jubol is a scientific physiological laxative 
agent. It effects the re-education of the 
intestine by means of the biliary extracts 
and active principles of all the intestinal 
glands of which it is composed. 

The complete treatment for tbe ” rc-cduca- 
tion ” of the intestine usually extends over 
six months. It can be prolonged, if neces¬ 
sary. without the least inconvenience. It is 
ne\er contra-indicated, does not become a 
habit, and is suitable for sufferers at all 
ages and in all circumstances. 


Reeducatioi 
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T HE prices of Delta War Time 
shoes are fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. Lace shoes, Oxford and 
Derby patterns, now cost 19/- a 
pair, laces extra, but most of the 
shops appointed to sell Delta still 
have a few pairs at the original 
price, 18/- a pair. These, in con¬ 
formity with the Delta rule, will be 
sold at the prices stamped on the 
soles and are undoubtedly a bargain, 
for when they have been cleared all 
Delta War Time shoes will cost at 
least 19/- a pair. 

These War Time shoes are made 
on the same lasts and are just as 
comfortable and good-looking as 

lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoes 


Delta Nos. 140 and 170, and are 
recommended to those women who 
usually wear Delta lace shoes, which 
are now in short supply. 

The same shops that sell women’s 
also sell men’s Delta War Time 
boots at 27/6 a pair or 13/9 a boot. 
The single boots, rights or lefts, 
are for those men who have been so 
unfortunate as to lose a leg and who 
only require to purchase one boot. 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 698. 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd 

CIRCULAR POINTED 
PENS. 


A—19/- 

Agents everywhere. 







































Modern Modes have given us the 

•mart boot and shoe. But to look really 
•mart they mutt be well Utced. 


PATONS 


not only adorn even the smartest of footwear 
they keep their smart appearance and give 
longer service than any other lace. Hundreds 
of mercerised threads plaited together give 
strength, elasticity and wearing qualities which 
more than satisfy, 

ALL BRITISH. 

per pair 
• Jd. 

"cd.**L 

ft Vmir ouvi boot dialer can supply 
r yon if you insist upon Paton's. 

* WM. PATON. LTD., 
Johnstone - - Scotland. 


Boot Laces (or Ladies and Gents 
shoe Laces (flat and tabular) do. 
Leather Laces da. 
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SOLI) BY 
STATIONERS 
AND 

JEWELLERS. 


is distinguished for simplicity, strength, and 
entire freedom from complicated or wearing 
parts. The pen is accurately made and the 
parts fit to a nicety. Balance and form have 
been studied to give comfort in writing with 
large ink capacity. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


AT PRE - WAR 
PRICES, from 10/6 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


Four Months’ 
Petrol 

for the Army. 


a more or less vague feeling that perhaps they may be 
assisting towards winning the war ; but, on the other hand, 
it is just as likely they are born of mere caprice or a 


In last week’s notes I referred briefly 
to a letter from Mr. 

Walter Long express¬ 
ing appreciation of 
the spirit in which the motoring com¬ 
munity has accepted the restrictions im¬ 
posed upon the pursuit of automobilism. 

Since I wrote it has been allowed to 
transpire, without any exact figures being 
given, that the saving of motor-spirit 
effected by the restrictions during the 
past twelvemonth has been equal to a 
volume sufficient to supply the whole of 
the needs of the British armies in France 
for a period of four months. I certainly 
think the Petroleum Executive are to be 
congratulated upon having vouchsafed 
this item of information. As a rule, we 
are not, on the whole, given to the prac¬ 
tice of reasoning out the why and where¬ 
fore of restrictions on our personal liberty of action—we bureaucratic desire to assert authority. I know that in 

simply accept them because they are imposed, and with many quarters the aforesaid restrictions have been regarded 


TAKING CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS FOR A DRIVE : MRS. SYDNEY POWELL. 

Mrs. Sydney Powell, who has just returned from the Balkans, where she has been during a motor ambulance 
on the Serbian front, is seen in our photograph taking wounded soldiers tor a dure. Before the war, Mrs. Powell 
was a participant in motor-during compettions, using principally a io-h.p. Humber car, or a " Humbe.ctte." 


as vexatious and as going far beyond the necessity 
case; but when the actual facts, as shown j n th i 
statement I have quoted, are made available We * 
to see what a really import*,,^ 
the e petrol restrictions have on the u 
duct of the war. At some later stare 
may be told the actual amount save,] 
millions of gallons, which will verv^t 
add to the interest; but ei-en'vntt,, 
those figures it should be a matter , 
intense satisfaction to the motorim- 
munity to know that the sacrifices j t Lj 
made have been of such materia! 
ance in this time of emergency. There 
just one remark to be made in this cc 
nection, which is that, now it is koo n 
how great a saving has been effected U 
the sacrifice of the convenience oi th? 
private motorist, the users of Government 
vehicles (who are not always as care;u!. 
they might be in the matter of unneces¬ 
sary use) may be impelled to assist m 
the campaign of economy; or perhaps the authorities 
who control their use may see that it would do no one any 

_ ICtHtiMuol m ,., v 


PRIDE 

—ours and yours. 
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C| It is a matter of pride with 
u.s that we are able to help 
the country by directing all 
the resources of the Swift 
factory to war work. €J We 
have not, however., lost sight 
of the fact that after the war 
the Swift car will have to 
compete in point of value and 
price with many cars which 
will embody the war - time 
experience of their makers, 
flj We also are gaining war-time 
experience, the value of which 
will be offered to every Swift 
owner when we are again able to 
build cars for private use, so that 
ownership of a Swift will be 
a matter of pride in the coming 
days of peace as in the past. 


THE SWIFT MOTOR CO., LTD , COVENTRY. 

London: 133-4, Long Acre, W.C. 2. Dubliu : 15-17, South King Street. 




MARIE, TODD & CO., Ld.. 
London. Manchester, Haris, 
Zurich. Sydney, Toronto, &c. 
Associate House— 
New York and Chicago. 


[jWatchmakers. Established 1851 

SMITH’S 

ALLIES WATCH 


ALARM 


Fine Rrilliant and 
•Sapphire Twin Ring. 


The Alarm 
will arouse 


Heaviest 

Sleeper. 


A fine Adortment ot Rio|i 

& Jewellery aJway* in stock. 


Fine Rrilliant Ring, 
Open Circle Setting, 


MEDICAL 

WATCH. 

luminous Screw in Oust anil 
F<®ures Damp- 

and HlQ proof 


S. SMITH & SON 


FRONT 
ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE 

SCREW IN Cl A (I EVERY WATCH 
SILVER CASE T yJ WARRANTED, 

With Hinged Case, £3 3 0 

Please write for Special List of 
Accessories for the Front. 

!S.SMITH & SON ivTi?si 


S ter lints Silver, £S IS 


6. GRAND HOTEL BLDGS. 

TRAFALGAR 8«.. W.C. 
ft 68. PICCADILLY. W 



















The heart of the Country 

possesses charms which will attract those whom duty has 
held so long, and motorists will be among the first to 
re-visit scenes which have fascinated them in the past. 

The car that will completely meet every demand ot 
comfort, speed and reliability will be the supreme 

SUNBEAM 

“ d T n ° a n r,V tei iC3 . trUStWOrthine,S throughout the greatest 
test of all. In addition to improvements in design and equipment, 
the efficiency of the power unit of the post-war model will reflect 
the valuable experience gained in the production of 

SUNBEAM - COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ld., Wolverhampton 

Manchester Showrooms ----- in« n * 

Loudon & District Agents for Cars: J. Keclc, Ld., 72. New Bond sT.T ! 
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Tele-tami: 

“ Bathchair, Wesdo, — -- -- •*■■■■ 

London.” (ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS.) 


“The Alleviation of Human Pain. 



The “Trouville.” 

Invalids’ Carriages and 
Bath Chairs of distinctive 
construction and un¬ 
doubted durability. 


These Carriages are illus¬ 
trated, with prices, in Sectional 
Catalogue No. 3. 

If further interested, please 
ask for “ Modern Comfort 
Furniture,” the standard work 
of reference for all Invalids and 
Comfort Lovers (600 illustra- 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 

WOUNDED op INVALID 


A 4 & NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


IS YOUR NAME ON THE 



PRIORITY LIST? 

Priority N° 1 Certificate granted by 
the Ministry of Munitions secures 
prompt delivery of materials for war- 
work of an urgent character. To 
ensure quick delivery of a satisfactory 
car after the war you should have a 


HUMBER N? 1 PRIORITY CERTIFICATE 


Delivery of post-war Humber Cars 
will be in accordance with the order 
of your name on our waiting list. 

HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


During Summer Heats 

WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER 

j&afy 
tfdM! I 


PROTECT YOUR WRIST WATCH 



WITH A 

WRIST WATCH „ 



PAT. NO. 105694 

BRITISH MADE. 

NEAT-ORNAMENTAL—SIMPLE-8TRONC 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 

INSI8T ON THE 

u M g WRIST WATCH 




IN THE LITTLE ENVELOPE SHOWING OFFICERS CUFF TRADE MARK. 

HEAVILY SILVER. on. . 

PLATED ON HIGH GRADE OLLED GOLD 

NICKEL SILVER. u „ ° R 

1/ H. M. SILVER. 

11 2/6 

U °n»ble to obtain, write to (he Meri.Cu.rd, No. 45 Dept., Diamond House, Hatton Garden. London, E.C. I 



A Baby Prize-1 
Winner reared I 


.Minium.illinium. .imp w 

No 

Picnic Lunch is complete 

wJthout 

the dainty free running 

(erebos 

& SALT 
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harm to screw things down a Lttle tighter. Undoubtedly conditions under wh.ch the tests were earned out, or given than pure alcohol. They are ccrtainl 

t ere is still a great deal of petrol wasted in the Govern- whether the engine was one specially designed for sivc as to the value of benzol, either alone ^ C ° nc * u ' 

nient services, as anyone who has eyes may tee for himself. alcohol or alcohol mixtures. However, the figures are mixed with alcohol. 



JOINTMENT CO 


BAILEY’S TURNSTILES, 

j, TURRET CUKft 


freemans 

Irtlekol 


A MEAL IN A MINUTE 


wroPR* 


High-Pressure , n morc than one 0 i 

Gas-Containers. s * on * have expressed 

opinion in these note, t 
the real future of gas-traction depended 
the evolution of a light high-pressure c 
tainer in which the gas can be safely w 
pressed to at least 120 atmospheres T 
present cumbrous devices which are i n u 
are no more than makeshifts which 
ruthlessly scrapped when petrol is 
again; and, unless the 
have nothing better to 
the war, gas will re 
uses. Apropos, the Gas 
mittee announces that 
ments 


Extraordinary A PP arentl y the shortage F= 

German ol P etro1 ,n Ge ™iany has 

Fuel Figures. directed a great deal of | 
attention to alcohol and 

alcohol-mixtures for the purposes of motor I ^ 
traction, and some extraordinary figures relat- I 
ing to tests of these fuels have just reached 
this country. According to these figures, a car I i 

using petrol averaged a distance of 5 8 kilo- I ^ 

metres per litre. On pure benzol, it travelled I 
7' 1 kil. per litre ; propelled by a 50 per cent. I mhm 
mixture of benzol and alcohol, the consumption 
was a litre to 7 5 kil. ; one-third benzol to ‘ 
two-thirds alcohol gave a result of 7 2 kil. 
per litre ; oa 25 per cent, benzol to 75 per 
cent, alcohol the car ran 7 kil. to the litre. Complete 

Other tests gave the following results : one-fifth one of th< 

benzol to four-fifths alcohol, 6 6 kil. ; one-sixth benzol to 
five-sixths alcohol, 6 kil. ; and pure alcohol, 5 4 kil. per 
litre. Unfortunately, no particulars are available as to the 


Pill be 

available 

gas-traction advocate, 
give us at the end 0: 
:vert its pre-war 
Traction Com- 
it has made arrange- 
with the Commissioner of p 0 i lce 
r« P h .how* f or the issue of twenty licenses for motor- 

* xa-ieve!. omn ibuses to run on compressed gas 

In addition, authority has been obtained for con¬ 
ducting trials w’ith twenty goods - carrying vehicle, 
similarly propelled. \y yy 


I fe nb V r 5 s ! Rowland’s 

* : 1 Foods 1 


Petrol Economy with the 


CLAUDEL 

HOBSON 

CARBURETTER 

PROVED! 


The best alternative to human milk. 

MILK FOOT) Nr 1 From birth to 3 mr>nth» 

MILK FOOTIN'. ? From 3 t, 6 month* 

MALTED FO ID No. S From 6 month* upward* 

O WING to tho abnormal demand 
and to Government restrictions 
on raw material, containers, etc., 
we are unable to avoid delay in 
executing orders from Retail Chemists 
and Wholesale Houses. 

Wo aro doing our utmost to increase 
the output and to distribute supplbs 
equitably; tho public will greatly 
assist us by not ordering more than 
is required for immediate needs. Con¬ 
sumers cannot be supplied by us direct 


That Felt, Straw or 
Velour Hat for clean¬ 
ing and reblocking to 
prevailing shape. New 
linings and hat bands 
supplied where neces¬ 
sary. Send to any Pu-llar 
Branch or Agent, or post 
direct to PLT.LARS’ 


R'ad this ext root from the •* Commercial 
Motor," 6th March: 

“ Very mam- American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
too kilom.. while the French lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION, 

( I.AUPFL-HOBSON SECURED 


Cools and Refreshes the race, 

and Al 


•{ Ladies and all exposed t< 

HOT SUN AND DUST. 

vents and removes Freckles, 


SOFT FAIR SKIN 


Cleaners &Djers Perfi 


ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden, London 


SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY * WAR OFFICI 

H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, 

29. Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 


BRITISH 

MADE7 


Hindes 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 

F259_ 


Wf One thins ^ % 
Las been proC-cd- 
no other lamp made saves 
& more money- m li&hVinA 

? 'Dicrerore.useonb’rlazua > 

ELECTRIC LAMPS 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 


Newton, Chambers 


lnuarantaal br lb* b^M*t nudn 
authority to i* ab*olut*lr bsnalo 1 
• (M-lical Certificate accompanies 
' (wtllo.) In KTtD natural *hailia 

j 2 6 per Bottle. 

tOf all CbamteU, Slow*, **4 Hut- 
dre«*er», or direct fit* 
Hinde- Ltd., P»t*nt*a»*aDf»‘ 1, >- 
1. Tabernacle Street. City, tato] 


'• NEWTOS. 
SHEFFIELD- 


manufacturers of all kinds 

OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


HIMRODS Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


IS THE GREATEST OE A El. ECONOMIES: 

ITS POSSESSION BY THE FREQUENT USE OF 


A NIB TO SUIT 
YOUR HAND 


JOINTUS 

SALTS 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


ALL ADMIRE 
MYERS’PENS 


Dorit worry 
I ’m Here 


THE MOST PLEASANT AND 
SOOTHING APERIENT 

suitable fur persons -ufTcring the pains of 

CONSTIPATION 

RHEUMATISM ECZEMA 

LUMBAGO KIDNEY TROUBLE 

GOUT INACTIVE LIVER 

SCIATICA ARTHRITIS 

NEURITIS DYSPEPSIA 

Half a teaipoonCul in hot water before breakfatt will make you 

BRIGHT AND VIGOROUS FOR THE DAY. 

1^" Not a quack or secret remedy, but a scientifically pro- 


Smooth and Velvety, with Easy OLding 
Action The Pens for Restful Writing. 

ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX. 

Post Free 7^d , from Manufacturers 

M. MYERS & SON, Ld., Charlotte Street. 
Birmingham.. 


KEATINGS 

KILLS 


the County o» London, by Th* 1llust«ati 
a.—S atubduy Jui.v * 7. 1018 Entered asi 


*d London Nkws and Skbtch, Ltd., 17a, Strand, aforesaid; and 
Seeond-C!*«* Matter at the New York (N Y.) P"** Office. iooj- 
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THE LAST TEST FOR MACHINE-GUNS BEFORE GOING TO THE TRENCHES: FIRING INTO 

machine-gunners treat their guns as though they are human beings ; and the greatest I 
offi* lm ® g,nable is uken of them, in and out of action. The last act of a machine-gun 

etore setting out for the trenches is to overhaul and test his guns. As one | 

I)kawn by S. Heog prom Material Supplied bv an Eyb-W 


A BANK. 


.1 ensuring efficiency in the weapons, the guns „e fired inio some convenient 

~ IT !! ?*“ “ to !»"“< »“W"S order, and ,ha, any 
small de.ect may be disclosed and rectified in good time. 
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WAR SIGHTS AND SCENES FROM THE WESTERN 

Photographs Nos. i, 3. 4, and 9, French Oeficiai; 1 



THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH THE 

inspection 


ON ONE OF THE FRENCH WESTERN FRONT SECTORS ON THE OISE : MEN OF A PARTY OF RECENTLY 
CAPTURED GERMAN PRISONERS TEMPORARILY QUARTERED IN FARM BUILDINGS. 


ro m * * j 

jLPPi 


Wjmrf, 


Chalons-sur-Marne, where the Hospital of the Holy Cross, the garden of which is seen in the first illustration, has its locolr, was, according to official papers, found on German prisoners, 
by Ludendorfi as one of the first objectives to be gained during the earlier moves of the German Offensive in July. General Foch’s brilliant defence measures prevented their rea f 
and his counter-offensive has driven the enemy away. Chalons was where Attila and the Huns were defeated. It was the Aldershot of France during the Second Empire. an 

Marshal MacMahon started on his fatal flank march to Sedan.- Apropos to the third illustration of one of the many batches of German prisoners taken by the American ' r 

victorious fighting near Chateau-Thierry, and the region between that ill-used town and Soissons to the north, it is interesting to note that, in the papers of July 30, the announceme 








































A MECHANICAL WAR-MARVEL INTRODUCED BY THE ENEMY AND ADOPTED BY THE 
ALLIES AFTER INSTRUMENTS WERE CAPTURED : FRENCH LISTENING-POST APPARATUS. 


EVERYDAY SIGHT DURING THE LATTER PART OF JULY WHERE THE AMERICANS 
FOUGHT NEAR CHATEAU-THIERRY : A GERMAN PRISONER-COLUMN. 
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ALIAN FRONTS, AND PALESTINE: CAMERA RECORDS. 

,v.. ii Rritish Official: No. r. Canadian War Records. 


made of additions to the prisoners taken by the Americans from the famed Prussian Guard, the Fourth Division of which the Americans held up and handled very roughly at Sergy, near 

Fire-en-Tardenois, “inflicting on them severe losses.”-The field “ Lister ag-Post ” apparatus, with electric mechanism and gear and its bell-mouthed trumpet-shaped instrument in the 

fourth illustration, is one of the war-introductions. It was, apparently, originated on the German side, and the first set of instruments installed in the trenches by the enemy was for some 
tune the cause of considerable disquietude to the French and ourselves. On several occasions verbal arrangements for attacks, etc., made quietly by officers in the trenches and kept a close 
^cret, proved to be known to the enemy, with more than once consequent unfortunate results. Then a listening machine was captured, and its marvellous powers explained matters. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


tell it not to struggle. And that is precisely the 
position whch most of the Pacifists who call 
themselves Liberals do adopt to-day in the urgent 
contemporary cases of Bohemia or Posen or 
Alsace. These singular Liberals do tell these 
smaller peoples not to struggle to be free; and. 
for all practical purposes, not to hope to be free 
And the contrast between the Liberal tradition 
and their own proposals becomes even more acute 
as that tradition comes nearer to their own period. 
They are more acutely antagonistic to Gladstone 
even than they are to Fox or to Byron. Gladstone 
declared that the thousand battles of Montenegro 
were more glorious than the battle of Marathon. 
But the New Liberals do not seem to approve of 
the battles of Montenegro—indeed, I suppose the 
New Liberals do not approve of the battle of 
Marathon. After all, the battle of Marathon 
involved the death of a number of uniortunate 
persons, especially (of course) of unfortunate 
Persians. Miltiades ought, no doubt, to have 
delayed any military movements, in the hope that 
there might some day be a Socialist revolution 
and reconstruction somewhere in the interior of 
the Empire of Darius. The Athenians ought, no 
doubt, to have thrown away their shields and 
spears, and trusted everything to that enlighten¬ 
ment and enthusiasm for international peace for 
wh : ch barbarians are everywhere renowned. 


T HAVE never pretended to reverence for the 
ideal modem peace maker, wearing the white 
feather of a blameless life—or rather, of a bloodless 
life. For there are two ways of being bloodless— 
by the avoidance of blood without, and by the 
absence of blood withiu. Nor do I conceal a doubt 
of whether we can ever, with literal certainty, 
make mankind bloodless in the first sense except 


to defend, as I believe to be the case. Indeed, 
I understand that many Quakers really are 
fighting with effect and distinction in the present 
war, on the specific ground that spiritual ideals 
are in peril, which are more precious to them than 
their ideal of non-resistance. Anyhow, the point 
is that Pacifism is not a cause, in the sense 
that Pan - Slavism or Puritanism, or even Prus- 
sianism, is a cause. It is merely a 
-i restriction on the Puritan in his work 
for Puritanism, on the Prussian in his 
work for Prussianism, or on the Slav 
enthusiast in his work for the Slav 
race. In this highly practical sense, it 
would merely make the Socialist less 
Socialistic, the Secularist less secular, 
and even the Internationalist less inter¬ 
national. For a World State would 
' have to be guarded with swords and 

staves like any other State; and a 
universal settlement would want fight¬ 
ing for as much as any other—or 
rather, more than any other. 


This has a practical application 
now, as is clear from some current 
controversies about the old foreign 
policy of the Liberal Party, to which 
1 conceived myself to belong. Indeed, 

I should belong to it still, if it were 
there to belong to. But the Party 

System, which used the honest Radical 
and the honest Tory, worked with the 
names of both and the principles of 
neither. It has, I hope, perished; 
but those principles, which it alternately 
applauded and 
never applied, are ^— . 

far from having 
perished. Now in 
the lingering party 
quarrel which un¬ 
derlies our patriotic 
unity, it is too 

much the custom *1 

to rebuke the new 
Pacifist foreign policy as a be¬ 
lated and benighted fidelity to 
the old Liberal foreign policy. 

But this is far too great a con¬ 
demnation of the Liberals ; and, 
what is worse, it is far too great 
a compliment to the Pacifists. 

Whatever else the Pacifists are 
doing, the Pacifists most cer¬ 
tainly are not following out 
the old foreign policy either 
of Fox or of Gladstone. They 
differ from it at a thousand 
decisive points — indeed, at 
practically all points. 


I desire only to point out that, if these truths 
were bidden from the earliest of the great 
Greeks, they were equally hidden from the very 
latest of the great Liberals. I merely note that 
this view of Marathon would have seemed quite 
as mad to Gladstone as it would to Miltiades. 


ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT : DRILLING FOR WATER 
IN THE SOMME AREA. 

After the chalk has been broken up and mixed, with water, into a cream, this 
heavy cylinder, or “bailer," is lowered into the hole and brings up broken 
bits of chalk and creamy sludge, which is here seen emptied on the ground. 
Lengths of pipe are then forced down, to prevent the upper loose chalk and 
earth from falling down the bore-hole.— [Official Photograph.] 


by making it bloodless in the second. Our chief 
reason for wishing the Allies to secure the prize, 
for which they have already paid in blood, is the 
certainty that far more blood would be shed after 
losing it than after winning it. There is, however, 
another truth involved in the image which is hardly 
anywhere adequately noticed. The old truism 
says that blood is thicker than water; and in 
any case no good is done by the mere thinning of 
blood. No good is done by the mere dilution of 
a deluge. And the particular pacific idealism of 
which I speak merely dilutes the blood of humanity, 
and does not either quicken or cleanse it. 


To drop the metaphor, the real point against 
the cause of Pacifism is that it is not a cause at 
all. but only a weakening of all causes. It does 
not announce any aim ; it only announces that it 
ivill never use certain means in pursuing any aim. 
It does not define its goal ; it only defines a 
stopping-place, beyond which nobody must go in 
the search for any goal. Now you do not get the 
good out of any cause by saying, from any motive, 
that you will never fight for it. A Buddhist is not 
a better Buddhist, but a worse Buddhist, if he 
refuses to draw the sword even to avert the 
extinction of Buddhism—or, if he is not so far the 
worse Buddhist, Buddhism is so far the worse 
religion. A Quaker may be obeying Quakerism, 
but he is not serving Quakerism, in so far as he 
would refuse to defend it; always supposing that 
Quakerism has other and more central doctrines 


The biography of Byron 
will reveal the surprising de¬ 
tail that he did not die in 
Greece organising a Quaker 
meeting. He died organising 
a military^ attack. He had, indeed, attempted to 
found a paper called the Liberal, which failed ; 
but his Liberalism ultimately led h'm to lend his 
aid to a policy of armament, which did not fail. 
When Fox and his friends had doubts about the 
war with France, it wus not because they suspected 
that all fighting was wrong, but because they 
suspected that the French fighting was right. 
The primary point of such Liberalism was to 
sympathise with a nation “ struggling to be free.” 
The only possible point of Pacifism would be to 


Photograph] 


WITH THE BRITISH FORCES IN ITALY : THE POST-BOX. 


The fact is that all this peace business is npt 
the fulfilment, but the frustration, of the old 
revolutionary plan. It must in its very nature be 
the frustration of any plan. When the tyrant 
is in possession of power, and the tribune is 
striving for freedom, the appearance of a third 
philosopher who is striving primarily for peace 
must of necessity be in favour of the man m 
possession. Pacifism and Prussianism are always 
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THE TORPEDOING OF THE •'JUSTITIA”: THE "BLACK SQUAD'S'* QUARTERS. 

Ovficjal Photographs. 




IN AN ENGINE-ROOM COMPARrMENT, AMONG LEVERS, VALVES, AND TUBING, GAUGES, 
INDICATORS, PRESSURE-RECORDERS, ETC. : ON DUTY AT A SWITCHBOARD. 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE HULL. CLOSE TO THE STERN: ATTENDING TO THF. 
STARBOARD PROPELLER-SHAFT AS IT REVOLVES IN ITS TUNNEL OR « SCREW ALLEY. ' 


A PLACE OF NO LESS IMPORTANCE THAN THE NAVIGATION-BRIDGE OVERHEAD : A 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE ENGINE-ROOM COMPARTMENTS. 


IN A STOKEHOLD, ON THE BOTTOM FLOORING OF THE HULL NEXT TO THE OUTER-SKIN 
HULL FRAMING : SHOVELLING COAL INTO THE FURNACES. 


IN THE DEPTHS OF THE HULL OVER THE SHIPS BOTTOM PLATING: A STOKEHOLD 
BOY WHEELING COAL FROM THE BUNKERS IN BETWEEN TWO BOILERS 


The White Star liner "Justitia" was torpedoed and sunk off the north coast of Ireland 
on July 20, after a protracted fight and vigorous defence against, apparently, a group of 
submarines. No passengers were on board, but of the crew of 6oo, ten died in the ship. 
Seven belonged to the “ Black Squad ”—engine-room hands and stokers, at work, as all 
well knew, in a forlorn-hope situation should what did happen, actually happen. As to 
the sheer heroism of all who form the “ Black Squad ” in every vessel at sea in war 


no words can adequately express what it amounts to. They work deep down at the bottom 
of the hull, far below the water-line, well aware all the time that at any moment an explosion 
,ns,de or out may mean death with hardly possibility of escape. Of some of the •• Black 
Squad's fate in the "Justitia,’* this is stated . "Of the members of the crew who were 
killed, one or two were firemen, four were greasers, and another a lad of id, who was 
working in the engine-room when the last torpedo struck, and was on his first voyage. ■ 
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THE INTERVENTION OF JAPAN. ® By E. A. &RAYLEY hodgetts. 


'T'HE intervention of the Japanese in Russia 
means rather more than the superficial 
reader of the newspapers might think. Japan has 
been a loyal and chivalrous ally of the Entente 
Powers. Not content with clearing the Germans 
out of Tsingtau, she has placed her splendid fleet 
at the disposal of the Allies, and her smaller craft 
have rendered invaluable service in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Levant. When the history of this 
war comes to be written, the British public will 
learn the deeds of heroism which the gallant 
Japanese sailors have performed in protecting our 
transports and merchant vessels against the 
<Vepredations of the German U-boats. 

Whilst Japan has been most generous in her 
naval assistance, she has, however, shown much 
hesitation in sending her army across Siberia to 
aid the Russian troops. While she was lavish in 
furnishing guns and ammunition to her Russian 
Ally, she wisely refrained from dispatching troops. 
There were many reasons, both political and 
military, for this attitude. These reasons have 
now been over-ridden. The position has changed. 
Russia as a political entity has ceased to exist, 
and the Bolsheviks are virtually at the door of 
Japan. She can now honestly tell her people 


that military intervention has become for her 
a national necessity. 

Some confusion has existed in the minds of the 
British general public regarding the true objective 
of Japan’s forces We have been talking of 
Vladivostok, and the importance of sending a 
Japanese expeditionary force to that port to save 
the large quantities of stores lying at that place, 
entirelv forgetting that Japan’s nearest point of 
attack is not Vladivostok at all, but Kharbin. 
Japan is already at Mukden, and from thence to 
Kharbin is but a short journey. 

But the rescue of Eastern Siberia from Bol¬ 
shevik rule is, alter all, a comparatively small 
matter. The whole of Russia has to be Saved 
from German penetration. There are all over 
Russia numerous elements who look upon Bol¬ 
shevik rule and its logical consequence, German 
domination, with dismay ; but, scattered as 
they are, thev are powerless—thev require not 
one, but several rallying-points. The intervention 
of Japan will give them one such rallying-point ; 
but Japanese intervention, to be effective, must 
not stop at Siberia The Japanese Army will have 
to advance into Russia in order to help the Russians 


to drive the Germans out of their country, and in 
order to defeat German forces from the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor. 

When Germany will see her Eastern frontier 
once more threatened by a Russian Armv. this 
time supjxirted by Japanese and American troops- 
and her Turkish ally defeated by Indian armies- 
while the Balkans will again become the scene of 
active fighting, and the Italians will <»«ce more 
over-run the Trentino - when I-'rench. British, and 
American soldiers are steadily driving the Germans 
towards the Rhine, the end of the war may at 
last be in sight. 

In bringing about the final victory of the Allies, 
however, the Japanese will have to play a large 
part, and that they arc prepared to do so is made 
manifest by their readiness to intervene. They 
are not a nation to do things by halves. We are 
advancing into Russia from the north, carefully 
protecting the Murman coast and Archangel, from 
which town there is railway communication with 
the Ural Mountains. Thus the loyal Russians will 
speedily have the rallying-points they need, and, 
with the aid of Japan, great things may be expected 
before very long. 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE MARNE. A 


T HERE is not a sod in the whole width and 
length of the “ Catalaunian Fields,” where 
the Boche is now being beaten, which has not 
been a soldier’s sepulchre since the beginning of 
historic time. Long before the war I watched a 
peasant ploughing there, making a tall, shivering 
poplar his fering-post, and saw a small white object 
appear in the wave of brown earth turning over. 
It was a ” Hun’s tooth.” A tooth, it seems, long 
survives all the other bones of a broken man, and 
it is just possible that this grim relic had actually 
rested there undisturbed ever since 51, the year 
in which the first historic Battle of the Marne freed 
the civilised, kindly, wine-growing West from the 
nameless horrors of a Mongol conquest. 

The fourth and fifth centuries were an era of 
ruin and confusion for the outlying provinces of 
the dying Roman Empire. Wave after wave of 
outlandish invaders surged across the far-Hung 
frontiers, and passed on to the shores of tlv 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Rome fell and 
was sacked ; then all the world of Latin civilisation 
was whelmed in a sea of savagery, issuing out of 
the officina gentium or racial cesspool somewhere 
in the unknown Asiatic vastnesses. What was it 
set these waves in motion ? By slow degrees th • 
West, as it conquered its conquerors, had an 
inkling of the terrible truth. Vandals and Goth . 


and th" rest were themselves evading the ruthless 
pressure of a nightmare Bower in the Far Hast- a 
Mongol tyrannv, growing like a cancer and extending 
its tentacles in all directions. Finally, the name of 
AttiJa Attila, Attila was bruited abroad through¬ 
out the West, like the sullen music of drums and 
horns and then, on a sudden, the grev-eved Gaul 
saw the first Huns and sickened at the sight. 

Paint echoes of the horror they inspired are 
heard in the pig-L.it iq verba) of such 

chroniclers as Jornandcs. Thev were dwarfish 
men, with fat, flat faces, pig eyes, scanty- 
beards, squat shoulders—” more like two-legged 
beasts than men,” wrote Jornandcs. Not even 
the beauty of women houris of the least or tall 
Visigoth maidens with auburn tresses- could win 
from them a moment’s mercy. The cities thev 
took vanished from the face of the earth ; towers 
and pyramids of skulls and carcases maiked the 
course of their victorious campaigns. In Attila 
they had one of the greatest captains of all time, 
whose strategy and tactics were as swift and 
unerring as Alexander’s or Napoleon'5* 

Vet Attila and all his hordes of archers and 
horsemen were beaten by a girl-saint and a dead 
King in the green, rich countryside eastward from 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Genovefa, a little Christian 


By E. B. OSBORN. 

shepherdess, prophesied his defeat and death ; her 
prophecy ran like mystic wild lire through what i< 
now France ; and every- man who had a weapon 
hastened to ;h - mantling banners of Theodoric 
and Aetius. The battle that followed at Chlons 
was a world battle— all the fighting races from the 
Chinese Wall to the Atlantic and from the Finnish 
barrens to the Mediterranean took part in it. 
Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, yvas slain as he 
rode along the lines to encourage his men ; like 
tlie Douglas who dreamed his ” wcarie dream '' 
before the Battle of Otteibourne, he might have 
truly said - 

1 saw a dead man win a fight, 

And I th-nk that man was I. 

The fight in the Catalaunian fields was too vast to 
be understood bv any yvho fought in it. except, 
perhaps, Attila. who lost 102,000 men and had to 
retreat—” like a yvounded lion,” says the Gothic 
chronicler. 

In ioi p and again in 1018, history- has plagiar¬ 
ised itself. Jolt re and Foch have earned the fame 
of Theodoric and the Roman Aetius which is as 
thunder in the blue hills of Time gone by. There 
is a double strain of the Tartar in the modem 
Prussians, yvhich completes the analogy. Once 
more, also, Genovefa (St. Genevieve) has guarded 
her beloved City of Light. Dieu suffit a bon ccrur. 


FIGHTING IN ALBANIA. A By X z. 


T HE news of the successes recently achiey-ed by 
Italian and I-'rench troops in Albania makes 
good reading. We have all been brought up to 
look upon ” trouble in the Balkans ” as the vital 
factor in European politics, and it is certain that 
the present war was at least precipitated by such 
trouble. Perhaps it would be too sanguine to 
hope that it could also be brought to a close 
through action there, yet a little reflection and 
some studying of the map should prove to us how 
important and vital this so-called ” side-show” in 
the Balkans is. 

The Italians and French seem now to be 
firmly established in Albania. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to dwell upon the fighting qualities 
of these sturdy mountaineers, the Albanians, who/ 
though nominally conquered by the Turks in the 
fifteenth century, have been a thorn in the side 
of their conquerors ever since. They have ever 
been true highlanders. Their country, lying con¬ 
tiguous to Montenegro, stretches across to Serbia 
and Macedonia. The Italians are astride the 
River Vojutsa, and the French have captured 
Berat, yvhich is but seventy miles as the crow flies 


from Monastir, and the latter toyvn is in direct 
railway communication with Salonika. It is doubt - 
ltd whether Austria can to-day dispose of suffi¬ 
ciently large forces to stem this advance. She has 
devastated the countries she is lighting in, and Die 
has a long line of communications Ly means of 
yvhich to bring up her supplies ; moreover, she is 
surrounded by hostile races straining at the leash 
and longing to shake themselves free. There are the 
Croatuins and Dalmatians, the Herzegovinians and 
Bosnians- -all Jugo-Slavs yvho would welcome yvith 
open arms the liberating forces of Fiance and Italy. 

Behind the advancing Italians are the Greeks 
and the Serbians, yvho are waiting for the summons 
to reconquer the country which has been stolen 
from them and destroyed. The situation in 
Bulgaria is far from clear, and some impartial 
obst vers are inclined to think that Tsar Ferdinand 
is thinking of trimming his sails to the yvind. If 
the Allies could throw a sufficiently strong force 
into Serbia to threaten Belgrade and the Austrian 
frontier, they might raise the whole of the un¬ 
comfortable hinterland of Croatia and Herzegovina, 
yyhilst the floyver of the Austro-Hungarian Army 


was pinned down on the Venetian frontier. Her 
German brother has his hands pretty full on the 
Western Front, to say nothing of annoying 
developments in Russia ; yvhilst the Turks have 
experienced yet another severe defeat in Palestine, 
and are finding the Russian Armenians and the 
Georgians in the Caucasus much more formidable 
than they allow the outside world to knoyv. 


In the past the trouble of the Allies has always 
been a want of unanimity of action. When Russia 
advanced and was driving Germany before her, 
France and Great Britain yvere for some mysterious 
reason marking time, and vice versa. It would 
seem that yve have at last attained unity- of com¬ 
mand, and hence the neyvs from Albania makes 
one think. Of course, the country is mountainous 
and difficult to fight in, and in the yvinter prac¬ 
tically impossible. But the Albanians, who are 
fighting with us, are on their oyvn ground, of which 
they know every' inch ; and the enemy are a hostiU 
force in an inimical country. Albania should b 
watched : it may have surprises for the eneim 
that may' bring the termination of the wai at 
least a stage nearer. 
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UNDER FOCH, CARRYING 


OUT THE FRENCH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 

Photograph by Benjamin. 



It was announced the other day that General Foch entrusted the carrying out of his 
plan lor the splendid French counter-offensive between the Aisne and the Marne to 
General Fayolle, under whom Generals Mangin and Degoutte were in actual command 
ol the two armies engaged. We need hardly remind our readers that the counter-move 
in question began on July 18, on a front of twenty-seven miles, and that the Americans 
co-operated with the French. It was General Fayolle who stopped the enemy rush 


towards Paris at the end of March. In 1915, be was the victor at Carency and Abiain- 
Saint-Nazaire ; and he played a distinguished part in forcing the Germans to retreat on 
the Somme in 1916. Before last March, he was in Italy for a time, at the head of the 
French forces there, a position he took up after having been in command of the French 
Armies of the Centre, on the Western Front President Poincar* visited General Fayolle’s 
Headquarters 00 July as, and Conferred the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour on him. 


A 
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FOCH’S OFFENSIVE: WHERE GENERAL FAYOLLE BURST IN 

Frkwch Official Photographs. 



iAR LONGPONT, BY FERME BEAUREPAIRB, WHICH WAS STORMED BY FRENCH 
MOROCCAN INFANTRY : AN ADVANCED FRENCH BATTERY TAKING POST. 


A CORNER OF THE OPEN BATTLEFIELD NEAR LONGPONT : SOME OF T 
AT WORK CONVERTING SHELL-CRATERS INTO RIFLE-PITS. 


AFTER LONGPONT HAD BEEN TAKEN AND THE VICTORIOUS FRANCO*A1 
TROOPS HAD PASSED ON: THE WRECKAGE OF A ONCE-PROSPEROUS 


ONT: A BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS WITH 
THE WAY BACK FROM THE FIGHTING-LINE. 


-pout and Chaudun are two of the large Tillages through which the joint attack by 
combined French and American forces, comprising the Armies of Generals Mangin 
Degoutte took its way in the third week of July. The fighting was fast and furious, 
the Germans were roughly hustled back from both places, which were at important 
ts along the road to Vierzy, the Allies’ first objective. The two places lie from seren 
to ten miles to the south-west of Soissons, and are about five miles apart It was for 


his plan of attack as carried out in detail by Generals Mangin and Degoutte 
General Fayolle, supreme commander in the sector, received the Grand Cross o 
Legion of Honour from M. Poincari, who went specially to General Fayolle s 
quarters to confer the battle-won distinction on him. As seen in the photograph, ^ 
Allied onset captured German field-guns still in position, which the enemy had not time 
get away, and prisoners, who were passed to the rear in a continuous stream of big rores. 
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FOCH'S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE: AN AMERICAN SECTOR NEAR LONGPONT. 

French Official Photographs. 



Wmm 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ANY ATTEMPTED GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK : AMERICANS WITH A .CAPTURED MACHINE-GUN, 
THE CARTRIDGE-BELT EXTENDED FOR RAPID WORK. 


IN A SHELL-HOLE, 






The Americans fighting beyond Longpont and Chaudun, midway between Soissons and 
Chateau Thierry, in co-operation with the French, hare made many prisoners. One 

prisoners' column, as seen by a correspondent, was “ headed by at least 30 officers, and 

the procession, which was four deep, stretched for fully a mile. . . . Two American 

units,” the writer continues, "have captured 123 officers and 5027 men, also 460 


machine-guns, a number of field-guns, and other booty. This,” adds the correspondent, 
“is the Americans’ reply to the German War Minister's sneers.” Our second illustration 
shows two Americans with a captured German machine gun, utilising a shell-hole in a 
corn-field near Longpont, on the way to Vierzy, which the Americans stormed, as a 
gun-pit, well under cover and with the Maxin laid ready to sweep the ground in front. 
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THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 


II. —AMERICAN MAN-POWER. 


Edward SXCanhall. 


(the National Guard), or ready for training (the 
National Army) numbered 1,437,000 men. 


L AST week I wrote about America’s Bridge of 
Ships across the sea. Now it is worth while 
to consider the army which is passing over it—in 
other words, America's military man-power. 


The armed land forces of the United States 
which were in military or naval service at the time 
the country entered this war numbered, roughly, 
750.000, of whom 300,000 were highly trained 
soldiers in the Regular Army, and 450,000 were 
less well trained, but still not wholly without 
training, in the various State organisations of the 


The development of the National Army into 
competent fighting units has been carried on, 
from the moment of the body’s birth, through 
intensive training in great camps, from which men 
have been shipped to the war zone as they have 
been ready for the test, without any delay due to 
the German U-boats. The enemy submarines 
have wholly failed in so far as they may have 
aimed at keeping the American fighters out of the 
battle-line. The number of men who have been 
lost is negligible, the preservative effects of re¬ 
moval from hazardous trades, constant and ex¬ 
pert medical attention, life in well - sanitated 
surroundings, and other causes having saved, 
within the few months of American participation 


In the first place, all Americans are delighted 
by the kind things which- British and French 
military observers and war-correspondents have 
been saying about the “ Yanks ” now at the front. 
I hope the tale is true which generous friends so 
energetically tell of the American sergeant who 
was annoyed by a group of forty Germans (more 
or less—probably the census was not minutely 
exact), and, single-handed, brought them in as 
prisoners. Frankly, while admitting my country¬ 
men’s initiative and cold nerve, I hesitate to 
accept this statement without further corrobora¬ 
tive evidence; but it reminds me of a little 
happening of almost twenty years ago which tends 
to make me recognise the possibility of its com¬ 
plete veracity. I was lying on a Cuban beach, 
seriously wounded, and waiting to be taken out 
to a hospital-ship after the battle of Las Guasimas 
in our little Spanish War. Spanish prisoners stood in 
a relieved group near me, and talking among them¬ 
selves about the day of fighting and their captors. 
The verve of the Americans (these prisoners had 
been captured by Roosevelt’s Rough Riders) had 
amazed them. “ They stopped shooting at us 
when we started to fall back,” said one of them, 
in awe-stricken tones, " and ” (I must continue his 
remark in Spanish) " trataron de agaravlos con las 
manos.” Being translated, these words signify 
“They.tried to catch us with their hands.” The 
surgeons had explained to me that I must perish, 
in all likelihood. I was so delighted by that 
” tried to catch us with their bands ” that for an 
instant 1 forgot my pain and chuckled. 


Let us consider especially the National Army 
of the United States, which will furnish the great 
bulk of America’s fighters. The official description 
of it says : ” The National Army . . . is . . . 
composed of young men, strong, competent. It 
will be representative of our entire citizen¬ 
ship, and in its selection and training will give 
to all equal opportunity to serve and to com¬ 
mand. The men who compose it will be be¬ 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty. They 
must be almost perfect physically, and must 
be taken from those groups upon whose trained 
skill the country does not depend for its con¬ 
tinuous ability to support itself and the Allies 
and the Armies in the field.” 


THE UNITED STATES SIGNALLING SERVICE: AN 
AMERICAN CORPORAL TESTING A SIGNAL-LAMP. 
The Corporal is seen steadying the lamp with his left hand. With the 
right he is pressing the key and “ tapping out ” a message. 


Photograph supplied by Topical. 


And, thank God, there will be plenty of them ! 
It seems incredible that Germany could have 
understood how many of them there will be. To 
the student of the war on the Allied side an 
examination of American man-power resources 
must give comfort. To a 
German such a study ought 
to be appalling. As a matter 
of undeniable fact, the sheer 
force of American numbers 
settles the last possibility of 
doubt as to the final out- 
of the war. 


National Guard. At the same time, the American 
Navy included a total personnel of about 70,000. 


Practically simultaneously with the first call of 
this war the organisation of the National Army 


come 


America’s man - power 
safely may be regarded as 
inexhaustible. The number 
of her soldiers already sent 
across the sea has been 
announced extensively, but 
these vast shipments repre¬ 
sent no exhaustive draft 
upon the great Republic’s 
reservoir of fighting men. 

It is an absolute fact that 
if every fit American now 
of military age might be 
assumed to be already in 
the war zone on the first of 
next month (an absurdity, of 
course) America for twenty- 
one years to come would be 
able, if necessary, to ship 
200,000 men each month, 
or 2,400,000 men each year, 
without sending to the fighting line one man 
over or under the present American military age. 


While the National Army 
has been in process of or¬ 
ganisation, the United States 
Navy personnel has grown 
to 503,792 officers and men, 
of whom 219,158 belong 
to the Regular Navy, 219,566 
to the Naval Reserve, and 
the remainder to the Coast¬ 
guard and Marine Corps. 


THE UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCE: A BRITISH SERGEANT GIVING AMERICAN 
NON-COMS. "TIPS” IN THE ART OF BAYONET-FIGHTING. 

Photograph supplied In- Topical. , 

began. To this all fit Americans between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty, inclusive, were eligible. 

Registration for this National Army was com- 
Two hundred thousand men per month ! pulsory in all parts of the Union, and resulted in 

Fresh, strong, increasingly well trained ! It would the enrolment of 9.659.382 men—rather a nice at the time of the nation’s 

be a reasonable statement if I said that, if the total. Out of these nine and a half millions American man-power is in the war to win. 

other Allies should furnish not another soldier to the the first call took only 687,000 men. Thus, at labour is especially intense in 

armies fighting Germany, America alone could more the very start, the American land fighting forces, Samuel Gompers, head of th< 

than repair any wastage Germany could cause. intensively trained (the Regulars), partly trained of Labour, regards a serious strike as inconces 


sive than any of tnesc 
figures concerning actual 
fighting men is the fact 
that, out of America’s whole population of 
100,000,000, a greater proportion of both sexes is 
at work in furtherance of war effort than was 
regarded as a possibility by any expert in America 
declaration. All 
American 
its determination, 
le American Federation 
ivable. 
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PONTOON-BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED LATER.) 


THE FRENCH WHEN THEY FELL BACK. (INSET—THE BRIDGE, AND A 


THE BRIDGE OVER THE MARNE AS DESTROYED 


HOW THE BRIDGE WAS CROSSED BY THE FRANCO-AMERICAN TROOPS : SCALING-LADDERS TO THE TOP OF THE UNDAMAGED PART ; AND (L.) PART OF GANGWAY SPANNING THE GAP. i 


FOCH’S OFFENSIVE: SCALING THE BRIDGE AT CHATEAU THIERRY. 

French Official Photogsaphs. 
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to construct pontoon-bridges at the moment ; so it was decided to use the destroyed 
bridge itself. The method adopted is shown here. The gap between the bank and the 
main part of the bridge was spanned by the small gangway seen on the left in the 
bottom photograph. Then scaling-ladders were set in place, and the Allied infantry, 
ascending these, were speedily on top of the undamaged section of the structure. 
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At Chateau Thierry the Marne flows as a deep stream wide enough to require pontoon- 
bridges where ordinary means of crossing it are absent The permanent bridge at Chateau 
Thierry was blown up by the French as they fell back before the German onslaught 
which preceded Foch’s offensive ; and the Franco- American troops who captured the 
town during the enemy refteat had to improvise means of crossing. It was not possible 
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FOCH’S OFFENSIVE: 


IN DELIVERED CHATEAU -THIERR 


Photographs Nos. i and 2 by Co^ 




CHATEAU-THIERRY AFTER THE FRAN CO-AMERICAN TROOPS HAD RETAKEN IT : 
AN AMERICAN WORKING-PARTY RE-MAKING A ROAD. 


ONE OF THE MANY HASTILY M 
ATTEMPTS TO HOLD 


IN A CHATEAU-THIERRY STREET, BLOCKED WITH DEBRIS AND DIVIDED BY BARRICADES- WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN AMONG THE RUINS OF THE TOWN THE GERMANS DEFILED BEFORE RETREAT. 


SACRILEGE IN THE CHURCH OF THE MAI 
COPPER COLLECTED FROM THE INHABITANTS, 


In a report from the American Army in France, dated the end of last week, Reuter's correspondent said that the Germans, and especially the German officers, had «' 
Chateau-Thierry shamefully. An account is given of many bouses, wholly uninjured by shell, shrapnel or bullet, and yet gutted by the enemy when they learned they w0 
defeated. “In them to-day, there is nothing that has not been destroyed. The tapestries have been hacked to pieces, the pictures slit from corner to corner, the lealh ” 
other coverings have been ripped from their frames ... the legs have been torn off the tables . . . there is not a mirror which has not been broken • • ■ 3 
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Which the Germans defiled before they retreated. 

^'Illustration thf. Remainder, French Official. 


been used to destroy a wonderful grand piano ... the costly carpets hare been fouled and rent in every possible way, and ink-pots flung at the silken papers on the 
In true German fashion, this vengeful theory has been carried even to the extent of smashing the nurseries and dolls'-houses. ... It is impossible to think of men 
any sense of decency sinking to the level of the things which have been done. . . . One only mentions it as a proof that what the German was in Belgium he is still 
has not been enlightened, nor have his foul instincts been eradicated by four years of war.” 


H « - CREPIN) : BOXES OF CHURCH ORNAMENTS, AND 
ENEMY HAD NOT TIME TO TAKE AWAY. 


IN THE RUE DU PONT AFTER THE ALLIED ENTRY : AMERICANS AT ONE OF THE 
GERMAN BARRICADES SET UP TO DELAY THE FRANCO-AMERICAN ADVANCE. 


ENCES USED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR 
ACK; A GERMAN BARRICADE. 


IN THE RUE CARNOT : FRENCH AND AMERICAN SOLDIERS BEFORE A GERMAN 
STREET BARRICADE. 
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FIGHTING FOR THE LIBERTY OF THE PEOPLES 


“ On the one hand stand the peoples of the world—not only the peoples actually engaged, but many others also, who suffer under mastery, but cannot act ; peoP lf ^ 
many races, and in every part of the world- the people of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though they are for the moment unorganised and helpless. 
to them, masters of many armies, stands an isolated, friendless group of Governments who speak no common purpose, but only selfish ambitions of their own, by * 
none can profit but themselves, and whose people are fuel in their hands ; Governments which fear their people and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, n,J 

roPYJUGHTHU |N 




•' * 





URtTJSH. 


SERBIAN. 


BELGIAN. 


s rHE WORLD : ALLIES IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 


ever y choice for them, and disposing of their lives and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and fortunes of every people who fall under their power 
Governments clothed with the strange trappings and the primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile to our own. The past and the present are in 
deadly grapple . . . There can be on compromise . . . What we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent of the governed, and sustained by the organised opinion 
o{ mankind.” Thus President Wilson. In the picture here given are shown only those Allies who were represented at the 14th of July ceremonies in Paris this year. 

a Stat *s and Canada. 


A 
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Editor mf “ Vht Jitraplane " 


HPHE other Allies owe their present dominant 
position in the air to French intelligence, 
French ingenuity, French generosity, and French 
loyalty. It is true that the first real flying was 
done in America, by the Brothers Wright, but 
American military aviation was merely a side-line 
of the U.S. Army Signal Corps. Consequently, it 
was left to effete Europe to develop the military 
aeroplane, and it was in France that most of that 
development took place before the war. 


contrast between the progress which was there 
to be seen and that of other countries. 

In 1911 France made still greater strides. 
This was the era of great cross-country flights, 
organised to demonstrate the possibilities of 
the aeroplane as a vehicle. 

And so it went on in 1912 and 1913 and 1914, 
the French always leading, because the French 


engines were French, with one exception, and that 
was an Austrian engine. They were mounted 
chiefly on Bteriot monoplanes, and Henri Farman 
biplanes, with a few Maurice Farmans. It was 
not till the Corps had been in France for some 
months that British machines began to be turned 
out in quantities. 

Meantime, the machines which were smashed 
or shot to pieces on active service had to be re- 




Thereafter, in 1910, the French 
went ahead and held flying meet¬ 
ings all over France; while French 
aviators gave flying exhibitions 
in every country in Europe. So 
far-sighted were the P'rench mili¬ 
tary authorities that they even 
used aeroplanes in their annual 
Grand Army Manoeuvres, for the 
first time in the world’s history. 

The result was that by the end of 1910 the 
French aeroplane-makers were selling aeroplanes 
and engines to practically every nation, and France 
had developed an aircraft industry. One re¬ 
members only too clearly the immense strides 
made by the French industry between the first 
French Aero Show in December 1908 and suc¬ 
cessive shows in 1909-10-11-12 and ’13, and the 


A GREAT FLYING - MAN’S GRAVE: THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF MAJOR BYFORD 
McCUDDEN. V.C., D.S.O., M.C., M.M. 

It will be recalled that Major J. T. Bytord McCudden, V.C., D.S.O. (twice), M.C. (twice), M.M , who had brought down 
fifty-four of the enemy flier?, was killed accidentally while just over the French coast when on his way to rejoin his 
squadron in France. He was only twenty-three. He went out with the B.E.F., as a mechanic; and was an aerial- 
observer at Mons .—[Official Photograph.] 

Thus, when war broke out, Germany’s air¬ 
craft industries existed because the German 
Government had fostered home industries. The 
French industry existed on its merits. 

The result was that when the British Royal 
Flying Corps went to France in August 1914 most 
of their aeroplanes were French, and all their 


Last of all, when America 
came in, and when, after some 
months, it was found that 
America could not—owing to 
initial errors—supply her avia¬ 
tors with anything better than 
elementary training machines, 
France proceeded to provide 
not only training machines of a 
more advanced kind, but aero¬ 
dromes, quarters, instructors, and everything else. 

Truly France has reason to be proud of the 
gallant part her people have played in the war, 
but of no branch of war activity has she better 
right to be proud than of the way in which she 
developed aviation in its earliest days, and has 
supported her Allies ever since. 


To begin at the beginning, Senhor Santos- 
Dumont, a Brazilian half-French by descent and 
almost wholly French by up-bringing, was the 
first person to fly in Europe. Mr. Henry 
Farman, an Englishman by descent, but 
a Frenchman by birth and education, 
was the first to make a really serious 
flight round a circular course. Mr. 

Wilbur Wright, who came to France 
in 1908 to obtain the support which 
he lacked in America, was the first 
to fly for any considerable period 
under full control. And after tbat 
it was the French who set the pace 
for the rest of the world. 

It was M. Bldriot, a Frenchman of 
the French, who made the first mono¬ 
plane to fly, and who in July 1909 flew 
it himself from Calais to Dover. It was the 
French engineer, M. Levavasseur, who, during 
the same period, designed and built the Antoin¬ 
ette monoplane, and fitted to it an engine, also 
of his own design, which, if built with modem 
materials and slightly modified, would to-day be 
a first-class aero engine. 


Also in 1909, the Brothers S6guin produced as 
a practical success the famous Gnome engine, 
which, owing to its extraordinary lightness, made 
it possible to fly on aeroplanes which with a heavier 
engine would never have left the ground. 


The great Aviation Meeting at Reims in July 
1909 was a purely French affair. Huge prizes were 
offered, by French subscriptions, 
and the impetus thus given to 
aeroplane and aero-engine design 
had effects which could never 
have been obtained by other 
means. The competitors and 
the machines and the engines 
at this meeting were all French, 
with the exception of Mr. Glenn 
Curtiss, who won the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup for speed, on his 
own biplane with his own engine, 
for America. Other partial ex¬ 
ceptions were Mr. Cockbum, who 
represented England on a French 
biplane; and the late Mr. Hubert 
Latham, who was of British de¬ 
scent, and flew M. Levavasseur’s 
Antoinette monoplane. 


With all this, the French 
managed to send a number of 
machines to Russia, and also 
to assist Italy with certain 
necessary supplies; though by 
the time Italy came into the 
war the Italian aircraft in¬ 
dustry had been developed to 
the point of being pretty well 
able to take care of itself. 


ON THEIR WAY TO PATROL THE GERMAN LINES: 

AN R.A.F. FLIGHT LEAVING THEIR AERODROME. 

Official Ph>4ograph. 

people and the French Government supported their 
own people. The British Avro and the Sopwith 
" tabloid ” biplane, also with a Gnome engine, beat 
the world’s best performances, and a Sopwith sea¬ 
plane, with a new type of Gnome engine, beat the 
best French seaplanes; but these feats remained 
unacknowledged by orders for Navy or Army. 


placed, and then the French Government proved 
its loyalty to its Ally. Though the French Military 
Aviation Service needed all the aeroplanes it could 
get, the Government handed over Bteriots, 
Farmans, Moranes, and Voisins to the 
R.F.C. in such quantities that at no time 
was there any real shortage of machines. 

When British - built aeroplanes 
began to come out of the factories 
the engine shortage became more 
acute, for the British aero engine 
factories were in a worse way than 
the aeroplane-factories. Again the 
French came to the rescue. In 
some mysterious way, by strenuous 
work, day and night, done at that 
high speed of which the French 
artisan in his most patriotic mood 
is capable, engines arrived to supply 
England's needs. Gnomes and Le Rhones 
and Renaults came over in thousands. Not 
only the Army, but the Navy, was kept 
thoroughly well supplied ; and somehow the 
French maintained the quality of their work 
while multiplying the quantity. It was a great 
achievement, of which the French factory 
managers and the workmen in the factories 
have every reason to be proud. 

Later on, as new French aeroplanes and 
engines of improved types were developed, the 
French industry behaved equally loyally. When 
tne Nieuport single-seat fighters took their 
place among the world’s best aeroplanes, the 
R.F.C. and the R.N.A.S. received a good 
share of them. When the Spads 
came to the fore, they also were 
shared with the British Services. 
When the Clerget engine— 
and, later, the Hispano-Suiza— 
came to the front, numbers of 
them were sent to be fitted 
into British aeroplanes. 
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A HOTSPUR OF THE AIR: A FRENCH AEROPLANE GOING AT TOP SPEED. 


One of France’s powerfully motored, swift, and far-ranging aeroplanes is seen in mid-air 
flight in this photograph. There are several distinct types, or classes, of aeroplane in the 
French and American services, as in our own and in that of the enemy, each type 
having distinct features, and being set apart for its own special kind of work. Artillery 
spotting and reconnaissance-aeroplanes form a class by themselves, and possess special 
“points” of construction. So do the “chaser,” or “fighter,” ’planes. Their particular 
business it is to meet and engage enemy 'planes in mid-air, protect observation-balloons 


by counter-attacking, or cutting off, assailants, break up German “ circuses, ’ ’ and, on the 
battlefield, flying low, search the enemy trenches with a mitraiUe of machine-gun bullets 
They attack in like manner artillery batteries, supply and ammunition columns, and massed 
reserve troops in rear of the enemy's lines. Then, of course, too, there are the bigger 
“bombers,” machines of heavier framing, designed to carry the weight of giant projectiles, 
and distinctly slower in speed than the fast chasers. The seaplanes, finally, to which we 
owe so much in the anti-U-boat campaign, should not be forgotten. 


A 
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With the British Army Fighting on the Italian Front: Austrian Prisoners. 


TAKEN IN THE BATTLES WHICH BEAT BACK AND WRECKED THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE ACROSS THE PIAVE : BRITISH CAPTIVES 

FROM AUSTRIAN LINE REGIMENTS—OFFICERS AND MEN. 

Our co-operation on the battlefield with our Italian Allies has brought in a new sort of are Turks from Palestine and Mesopotamia, Bulgarians from the Salonika fron' 

prisoner for the British Army—Austrians, a number of whom are seen in the above East African askaris ; and now Austrians are being added. The peculiar soft 

illustration. We have now quite an assortment of types of enemy soldiers in our hands peaked Austrian held cap of greyish green that the prisoners are seen wearing, ai 

in the various war-areas. Germans, of course, predominate by thousands. Then there tailoring and cut of their uniforms, mark the Austrians everywhere.— {Official Photo 



In the British Line Confronting Prince Rupprecht’s Armies: Before a Trench-Raid. 


TO PREVENT THE IDENTITY OF RAIDERS BECOMING KNOWN TO THE ENEMY SHOULD 
ANY FALL, OR BE LEFT WOUNDED : HANDING IN PAY-BOOKS, IDENTITY-DISCS, ETC. 
Trench-raids, as has been stated, are planned to get prisoners and information of the 
identity of troops in front By questioning, and from prisoners’ coat-buttons and badges 
on collars and shoulder-straps, we learn the whereabouts of brigades, divisions, and the 
enemy's strength. On the other hand—that the enemy may not gain similar information 


EQUIPPING A RAIDING-PARTY WITH HAND-GRENADES: SERVING OUT BOMBS FOR lHE 
MEN TO FILL THEIR POUCH-BAGS. 

should any of the raiding party be left dead or wounded in the German lines those 
taking part, before starting, hand in pay-books, identity-discs, etc. Their uniforms be** 
no badges, or territorial or battalion unit names—all are stripped off beforehand, 
raids are mostly carried out by bombing-parties.— [Official Photogbaihs.} 
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appertaining to 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


Designs & Estimates Free 


MS 


equipment, because of / 
its weather - resisting W 
j properties. 

I There is nothing 

> just as good as 

f ‘‘CRAVENETTE.’’ 

j OBTAINABLE FROM 

I LEADING OUTFITTERS. / 

j If any difficulty in obtaining, please \ 

II write—The “ CRAVENETTE ** 

I Co.. Ltd. (Dept. 25). Well 

Street. BRADFORD. 


GAMAGES 

COMPLETE R.A.F. OUTFITS. 

Uniform* guaranteed correct in every detail. 


R.A.F. 

We are now in a position to make R.A.F. 
Uniforms (Tunic & Slacks) in the new 

AIR FORCE BLUE. 

Correct in colour and every detail. 
Price* and Pattern Post Free. 


U.S.A. FORCES. 
Quotations for Uniforms and 
Military Supplies sent on 
application. 


R.A.F. KHAKI UNIFORMS 

(a* illustration). Made of Priority Cletiu. 
Patterns Post Free. To order in 48 hours. 

tunic i°o 

Bedford Cord BREECHES - £2 10 0 
CAP .... 15/6 & 21/- 

BOOTS - . 40/-, 45/-, 50/- 

PUTTEES (Spiral) - - 7/6 & 9/- 

We supply Cap Bars, Wings, Crowns, Buckles, etc. 
Write for Price*. 

TERMS - - - NETT CASH. 

Catalogue of all Service Supplies Post Frse. 


WOUNDED OFFICERS. 

We are aJwavi pleased to send a representative 
to any London Hospital to take instructions 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





























































the married state. Either their 


a success in tne marriea state. tuner their g en i ns ^ I 
the case of Jane Holland, is harried by the claims of tj 
family, or the husband or wife—Rose Tanqueray j 
example—is neglected with a masterly complete,)* 
The divine fire of Eltrym Hardie was not, perhaps \' r 
much of a blaze, her talent being in the direction of sie^ 
verse. Such as it was, however, it was neither undent; vi 
nor appreciated by the Scottish schoolmaster whom 5, 
married, though his love for her ought to have given him 
forbearance when vision was beyond him. The upshot 
all this was that Eltrym ran away to London, achieved 
success in a little literary group, met the man who sat; ^ 
her soul, and—returned to the servitude of mathmor., 
the call of duty. 


MEW NOVELS. 


a sensitive. In his childhood ne was 
in autocratic father, and reason and 
vere left out wilfully from his training, 
ralrous attitude towards women arose, 
n the combination of an over-acute sex- 
consciousness with ignorance and a puri¬ 
tanical conscience. The results were 
unhappy for both him and his wife, and 
the latter found herself offered up on the 
altar of the fanatical Philip's perverted 
ideal of chastity. Mr. J. D. Beresford. it 
will be seen, is once more in his vein of 
pathological research in " God’s Counter¬ 
point ” (Collins). The story is a demon¬ 
stration of a mind diseased, though with 
exhibition of successful 


There are glimpses of human nature 
in “ A Son of the Manse ” (Melrose), 
though Mr. Tresidder Sheppard lets 
his characters run away with him, and the final tragedy 
or series of tragedies is not entirely credible. He 


* A Son of 
the Manse. 


Her story is prettily told by Miss Lindsay 
'* Earthware " (Cassell), and suggests, above and beyond t 
pathetic Eltrym. the poets obscure and innumerable Wi 
through long days of labour, And nights devoid of ^ 
Still beard in their soul the music Of wonderful melodie 


the subsequent 

treatment and a cure which may or may 
not impress the reader as convincing. Mr. 
Beresford appears to find 
a peculiar interest in the 
monstrous and the ab¬ 
normal. He is not alone 
m his curious tastes, and 
he has the courage of his M 

school. Philip had to be 
beguiled by a wanton be- ‘ 

fore he could understand 
that union in marriage was 
not necessarily degrading 
to his wife nor pandering 
to his own lower nature. 

Evelyn, the wife, a young woman of con¬ 
siderable commonsense and humour, and a 
really delightful character, first argued, and 
She might well, we think, 


WITH THE BRITISH FORCES IN ITALY: ANTI-AIRCRAFT WORK. 
Ojfitial Photograph. 


forgets that youth outlives its follies, and that the odds 
are in favour of Grace and Jenkyn reverting to type rather 
than wading in murder and the streets. Heredity is at a 
discount in these days, but it is impossible to believe that 
the minister’s children would have carried their rebellion 
against the narrow home and its shallow religion to the 
extremes of degradation. The Japp family are less live 
people than the product of some ferment in Mr. Sheppard’s 
brain which revels in a heady exaggeration, and the 
forcible introduction of matter obviously intended to be 
appreciated as strong writing. Some of the strongest 
fulminations of his young men and women are no more 
than rude gestures of defiance to a world which is really 
not as ridiculous as Jenkyn Japp found it. Jenkyn’s visit 
to the Edington mansion and Dick Ingold's behaviour in 
chapel are absurdly outside the probabilities. *' A Son of 
the Manse” is an entertaining book, but we think few people 
will be inclined to accept it as a drawing from the life. 


then revolted. 

have applied the commendations of the 
blessed state in ” Paradise Lost ”—with 
its context Philip's conversion to a re¬ 
spect for the ” sole propriety ” was abso¬ 
lute, we are given to understand ; but our 
own feeling is that his obsession had been 
too deeply involved in his growth and de¬ 
velopment to be rooted out altogether ; 
and that the victim of so many years of 
morbid unreason would be but a poor creature for the rest 
of his life. 

4 ,, Miss May Sinclair, in a novel which 

ware ‘ dealt exhaustively with the subject, 
has pointed out that the novel-writing geniuses are not 


WITH THE BRITISH FORCES IN ITALY: ARTILLERY WATERINC THEIR 
HORSES IN A RIVER.- [Ofnal Photograph.) 


The only objection we have to the plot'is that some better 
way ought to have been found to release Eltrym for her flight 
than to kill off the baby. We feel pretty sure that Eltrym s 
baby would not have died if its death had not been so ex¬ 
traordinarily convenient for Miss ljndsay Russell's purpose. 



Phot o graphy 

picture-making with British Made 


means picture-making with British. Maae 
apparatus and materials throughout. 

ENSIGN” ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll 
Film Camera and give the finest results. 

ENSIGN CAMERAS are made for use "with 
films or plates in all sizes from \hst-ftd ® 1 
to Post-Card. Prices from IO/" upwards 

Sold Jby all Photographic Dealers. 

HOUGHTONS LTD Manufacturers • 88-89 HIGH HOLBOltN ? 1 
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f ^ r | ^HIS unfinished Sketch of a 
a "* Belgian Soldier is a step in 

; M i the work of that famous 

delineator of stirring War-time inci¬ 
dents, Signor Matania. Students and 
Artists have always been fascinated 
ky Fortunino Matania’s amazing 
ll technique, and this Artist has now, 

H) f or time, explained and 

illustrated his methods in “ The Art 

completely, with the aid of a series of 
facsimile reproductions and descriptive 
notes, exactly how he “ builds up" his 
drawings, from the first rough note to 
^ ms ^ e< ^ picture. 

Nineteen other distinguished 
Illustrators also explain, in this 
/ ^ new publication, every detail of 

their Technical Methods. The 
other famous Artists who have 
collaborated in “The Art of the 
. „ _ , „ _ Illustrator” are Bernard Partridge 

(Chief Cartoonist of Punch ”), F. H. Townsend (Art Editor), 
C. A Shepperson, ^ Frank Reynolds, H. M. Bateman, and Bert 
Thomas (popular “Punch” contributors); Lawson Wood, Harry 
Rountree, W. Heath Robinson, Cyrus Cuneo, Russell Flint, 
C. E. Brock, Spencer Pryse, Warwick Reynolds, E. J. Sullivan, 
Balliol Salmon, Louise Wright, W. Hatherell, and Dudley Hardy. 

Six of the twenty Contributors have worked in Water Colour, five in Pen and Ink, two in Pencil, 
two in Wash, one in Body-colour, and the others in the individual media which have made them 
famous. Each reproduction shows the Picture in Colour, etc., as it actually appeared at that stage. 


"The Art o I the Illuttrator" it a uriet of twenty 
beautifully-producrd Portfolio*, each one dealing with 
ihe personality and working methods of a leader in 

Illustration. 

To the Art'Student. “The Art of the Illuttrator" it a 
permanent “ reference “ and guide to individual Style. 
To the Art Enthusiast, it it an intimate acquaintance 
with the most noted Illustrators, representative of twenty 


In the individual Portfolio, you have an illustration of 
the Artist at work in hit Studio. The accompanying 
descriptive text gives hit personal history, and explains in 
intimate detail hit methods of working. These methods 
are graphically demonstrated by exact reproductions of 
a typical Illustration. There are six mounted plates 
showing the work in facsimile at six stages of its 
production—from the first pencil “rough” to the finished 
Drawing or Cartoon. 


From the Subscribers’ letters 1 am daily receiving, I quote the excerpt below—just to give ihe other 
fellows opinion on “The Art ol the Illustrator"— 

" F * r , somaUy :, 1 lhaU fml mentally and spiritually in your debt for the privilege 

.. <# tet this work: l pitched my expectations enormeasly kith, and / cannot 

delect the least trace of a fall. ... In my opinion America. France, and'whisper 
.. *1 Germany hare beaten ns hollow in Literature dealing milk the best popular 

Art, hut The Art of the Illustrator ’ leaves you au easy spinner.’’ 

The Senes of 20 portfolios can be obtained complete in a handsome Case, for Cash or by easy 
Monthly Instalments. Individual Sections are also supplied separately. The Edition is limited. 

FREE SPECIMEN PLATE AND ILL’D BROCHURE. 

p. yo ° * en d a P°*f card request, you will receive a well-illustrated Brochure, and a Free Specimen 
Plate demonstrating the perfect manner in which the Original Illustrations—in Ink, Pencil, Wash, 
Colour, etc are reproduced. Send for full pari iculars to-day to PERCY V. BRADSHAW. Publisher, 

“The ART of the ILLUSTRATOR" 

(Dept. I.L.N. I), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. © 


MORNY” 

BATH SALTS TABLETS 

One tablet will scientifically soften an entire bath and leave 
upon the skin an enduring fragrance. Moray Bath Saks 
Tablets are sold in flat boxes of 12 and ure perfumed with— 



“ Chaminade -) “ Jane Roses " -) 

“ Mysteriense" or [ 3/10 ** Serenade ” or -12/9 

“Triomphe’’- -' “Yesha” - -' 

Assorted ) 

(12 different 3/10 
Momy Odours)' 

The name ~ MORNY ~ on the label is a guarantee sgaimt inferior 
From your usual retailer, or direct 
(enclosing asnounl and postage) from 


MORNY FRfeRES LTD. 

201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 



Three Cheers for the 
Water Waggon and 
Freemans Glass Lemon 

F reemans glass lemon follows 

our men-at-arms wherever they are. And 
don’t they just enjoy it — a long, cool 
delicious thirst-quencher made in a minute and 
handy to carry in powder form wherever duty 
calls them. Simply a teaspoonful in a tumbler 
of water, and there you are. 

FREEMANS 

GLASS LEMON 


Made from the finest Messina lemons and pure 
cane sugar, reduced to a highly concentrated 
powder full of the freshness and reviving qualities 
of the lemons. 

Everyone will be glad to know that our fighting 
men can get their full share of this delicious 
lemonade, and in order to meet their demands, 
it will be impossible, for the present, to release 
supplies of Glass Lemon for the general public. 
Soldiers and Sailors should ask their Mess 
Sergeant for this excellent thirst quencher. 
Obtainable in all Army, Navy and Y.M.C.A. 
Canteens. 


THE WATFORD MFC. CO, LTD. 


DELECT ALAND. WATFORD, Ea 
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~ A book that ought to be of wide 

Frontiers After , . A s . ... 

the War general interest, and one that every¬ 

body would be the better for reading 
in connection with certain 


the acquisition of strong scientific boundaries.’ Written 
with wide experience and a life-long acquaintance and 
study of the subject, and from the point of view of an 
exceptionally well equipped and highly trained expert 
observer, the book cannot fail of proving itself a hand- 


AN ALL-IMPORTANT MATTER, 

. . , / iLp nnint of view of <ui RuinsuiiA, Albania, and Greece, Russia, Poland thM 

t? A** A kook that ought to be of wide study of the subject, and from the po n . ^ ( Tnrkev Svria -md 

r °tu *w general interest, and one that every- exceptionally well equipped and highly traine 1 . boundarv nuestions and ml ^ 

W “- body would be the better lor reading observer, the book cannot tail ol proving itself a hand- Lor,a,ne-the boundary qaeahons and „ 

conneebon with certain “* »> « 

these peoples and nation^. 

are in turn discussed 
pros and cons debated, in 
cessive chapters. 

Of immediate interest 
the final chapter on AbJ 
Lorraine. -Every tsp*t d 
the question," says Col Hy. 
ditch, "has been set out beta 
the public, excepting perf^ 
that of its geographical * 
vantage or disadvantage 
the framing of a strong 
French frontier. Unfortur. 
ately the advantages are tot 
quite so obvious as we sfcooi- 
like them to be." . . . “H* 
Rhine is broad and strot 
but if we look at the m 
wc see that it can be bto^ 
directly under the commas 
of German guns througbost 
the length of it which border; 
Alsace. For a direct distant 
of about one hundred mile!* 
tween Basic and Karlsruhe tk 
German frontier hills appro; 
the right bank of the Rhine 
within distances averap 
from three to six miles. On the 

aspirations and future policies French frontier the spurs ol the 

of the various States are jus- THE KING’S MOST RECENT VISIT TO THE GRAND FLEET: AWAITING THE INVESTITURE Vosges flanking the flat plans 

tified from the geographical ON THE “ QUEEN ELIZABETH." of Alsace are never less tu 

point of view by the effect During his most recent visit to the Grand Fleet, the King took the greatest interest in the United States war-ships which are in line with our own, twelve miles from the m« 
of a change in their present and met Admiral Rodman and the officers and men under him. On the Monday he held an investiture on the Fleet Flag ship. Amct^st others bank, and in the northm 

environment, and what future honoured—including a number of the Zeebrugge Ostend heroes—were Admiral Hugh Rodman, U.S.N., who received the insignia of the K.C.B. regions of the province thq 

territorial readjustments may and Rear-Admiral Strauss. U.S.N., who received the Insignia of the K.C.M.G. Later, his Majesty inspected the American flag-ship. In the 3lIC very much more.” No- 

be effective in the interests of photograph (from left to right) are: Admiral Rodman, Rear-Admiral Strauss, Vice-Admiral Sir Osmond Brock, Rear-Admiral Fergusson, body, furthermore, as a gerenl 

security and peace.” Commodore G. H. Borrett, Captain Underhill, Captain Doughty, and Captain MacLachlan— [Ofeist Photograph.] reader, can pick up the bol 

and turn over its pages it 

His views, he also explains to the reader, are “ based book likely to be of peculiar importance alike to the random, without the eye alighting on something to am 

upon two main principles—firstly, of harmonising results general public and of value to those who will have to deal attention, written, as the work is throughout, in the on j 

with the will of the people concerned ; and secondly, of round the council table with the problems at the end of attractive, captivating style characteristic of its aotk 


aspirations and future policies 
of the various States are jus¬ 
tified from the geographical 
point of view by the effect 
of a change in their present 
environment, and what future 
territorial readjustments may 
be effective in the interests of 
security and peace.” 


THE KING’S MOST RECENT VISIT TO THE GRAND FLEET: AWAITING THE INVESTITURE 
ON THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 

During his most recent visit to the Grand Fleet, the King took the greatest interest in the United States war-ships which are in line with our own, 
and met Admiral Rodman and the officers and men under him. On the Monday he held an investiture on the Fleet Flag-ship. Amct«st others 
honoured—including a number of the Zeebrugge Ostend heroes—were Admiral Hugh Rodman, U.S.N., who received the insignia of the K.C.B. 
and Rear-Admiral Strauss. U.S.N., who received the Insignia of the K.C.M.G. Later, his Majesty inspected the American flag-ship. In the 
photograph (from left to right) are: Admiral Rodman, Rear-Admiral Strauss, Vice-Admiral Sir Osmond Brock, Rear-Admiral Fergusson, 
Commodore G. H. Borrett, Captain Underhill, Captain Doughty, and Captain MacLachlan —[Ofctsi Photograph .] 



URODONA 




The Ideal Tonic 


Anaemia 

Convalescence 

Neurasthenia 

Nervous 

Disorders 


health and strength 


Courage ! Globiol will soon restore your 

a complete treatment for ANEMIA. It rapidly strengthens and 
2 whole system, shortens the period of convalescence, and gives a 
lealth, comfort and renewed vigour. After taking Global for a 
■ eyes become bright, the cheeks glow with colour and life, move- 
risk, and there is complete absence of weariness and depression, 
towards recovering from Influenza or any other illness. Global 


Obtainable from all Chemists, ■ 
~4, Piccadilly, Lood' 
Scientific Kemedi 


lin’s Laboratories. Paris. .......— ------ —— 

si Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists, ,64 Rccadilli 
free, the full explanatory booklets. Scientific J 
“Treatise on Diet." 
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GOLDSMITHS A SILVERSMITHS 

THE FASHIONABLE RIBBON BRACELET 

With Diamond Initial set in Palladium and White Enamel Slide. 

Every Letter from A to Z in Stock. 


ALL 

£4 4 0 

EACH 


Illustrations show actual 
site of Brooches. 





s ! 

'll 




ALL 

£4 4 0 

EACH 

post free to any 


. tl . _ _ Every pattern can be 

MILITARY BADGE BROOCHES supplied from stock. 


' RhymesS 
of the Times . 


15-ct. GOLD and ENAMEL 


£2.2.0 ..ch. 


The Royal Army Medical Corps. 


All these Brooches are finely 
modelled in 15-ct. Gold. 




The West India Regiment. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Badge 
Brooches sent free on request. 


Rub-a-dub-dub, A 

Three men at a Club, > 
“REGINA,” said they, 

“ Is the right Shaving Stick 
For shaving us smooth 
And delightfully quick.” 



The Royal Air Force. 


and Observer’s Madge. 

BADGE BROOCH OF ANY REGIMENT 
SUPPLIED AT gw ... 
£2 2 0 each. 


The Staff Officer. 

THE 

NEW MILITARY WATCH 


Money returned in 
full if not approved. 




TRANSPARENT 
UNBREAKABLE FRONT. 

No New Glasses or Protectors 
Required. 


The Australian Artillery. 

WITH 

UNBREAKABLE FRONT 

Luminous Hands and Figures. 
The Ideal Watch for Active Service. 


WHITE OR BLACK DIAL 


Glasses or Protectors £3 10 O 

Required. Post Free to Any Addr* 

76&.7S REGENTSTREET, LONDON W. I 


PRICE’S 


a. //- 

SHAVING STICK 

The Soap without a smart in it. 

Lathers in a moment, and remains moist 

V on the face until the end of the shave. / 

REGINA RULES THE BEARD! J 

Made by 

PRICE’S, BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. Jr 



Why not have beautiful hair ? 

Y OUR hair can be beautiful and will be beauti¬ 
ful if you treat it the certain way—with 
Hindes Hair Tint. 

You simply comb it thro’, that is all, and with the 
first application your hair regains all the rich, lus¬ 
trous shades of youth. 

Use Hindes Hair Tint, not merely tor hair de¬ 
finitely grey, but for any that is dull or faded, 
and use it fearlessly. There is the highest medical 
a testimony to its harmlessness. 


De/fa 


T HE prices of Delta War Time 
shoes are fixed by the Govern 
ment. Lace shoes, Oxford and 
Derby patterns, now cost 19/- a 
pair, laces extra, but most of the 
shops appointed to sell Delta still 
have a few pairs at the original 
price, 18/- a pair. These, in con¬ 
formity with the Delta rule, will be 
sold at the prices stamped on the 
soles and are undoubtedly a bargain, 
for when they have been cleared all 
Delta War Time shoes will cost at 
least 19/- a pair. 

These War Time shoes are made 
on the same lasts and are just as 
comfortable and good-looking as 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoes 
City Telephone 
London Wall 

6989 


Delta Nos. 140 and 170, and are 
recommended to those women who 
usually wear Delta lace shoes, which 
are now in short supply. 

The same shops that sell women's 
also sell men’s Delta War Time 
boots at 27/6 a pair or 13/9 a boot. 
The single boots, rights or lefts, 
are for those men who have been so 
unfortunate as to lose a leg and who 
only require to purchase one boot. 


HAIR TINT 

(Registered title SeegeroJ J 


2/6 the Flask. 

Of all Chemists , Stores and Hairdressers , or direct from 

HINDES Limited, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

Patentees and Manufacturers of the World-Famous Hindes Wavers—" Hindelife ” 
Hair Brushea (which have been awarded highest honours at every exhibition 
to which they have been sent, since the great exhibition of 1851), the New 
Matik" and ■'Very” Hair Brushes. 


A—19/- 

Agrnts everywhere 
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ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF ROUMANIA. _ 

A/TKS. Will Gordon’s “ Roumania Yesterday ^ 

^ A and To-Day ” (John Lane) is written with 
heart and brain ; and, further, some of the most I 

beautiful pages are contributed by Queen Marie 
.ndte U the tale of her personal sorrowsand L; 
the M ‘ ntimaCy Which *wak«s 
lend ^utv and rom^ The wor d-pictures 

contrast to the horr ,°, the volume - in happy 

the reader to understand^ ° f Gordon enable 

-d pouticai P ^rr t r re w uuy the hist ° ri -i 

options of people and , &UbjeCt ’ aad the de¬ 
value. PC °P le aad pl aces are vivid and of 

! 

=s?sr;x“s 

Amid the ' tes tha t -- 

^or G f battle a " d ^^^^ == ^ ==== ========= ===== _ 

the mutilated litti 0 b ° Uls of 

shine out, haggard 4 6 nati ° ns 
fied : b *t ^th a and cruci ' 
ext mgui s i ub i e ’• • *l lrit m ‘ 

whe n she d a 8 a *n 

music of ho * ^ °* ^he 
the " Ev <* 

“IWcholy, / UU “ d . C . d Wi ‘ h 

"hT ofthc tortar «i ie p^t" 

„L “ hand ’ w get 
f'^Pf 3 ° f grace i» 4* 

! d 01 burnished plains 0 j 
ripened corn in harvest.” 

That details of national 
customs are not overlooked 
is evidenced by such homely i 

stories as are told of a |L_ _ 

Roumanian girl's wedding 


1 and the * 

ven and e 


by her d< .t fitters and dainty taticies.” ^ 
apart from a thousand-and-one colourful fyfe 
word-pictures oi places and people, Irom Buchanst 
to tiny villages, much light is thrown upon H 
political life of Roumama from old tim« ^ 
to-day; and the description ol hie d uri I 
years of the present war is fan of vahnhu “* 
Many admirable photographs brighten ft ”**"■ 
and it should he remembered that ft h 

of trains ^h’hdly^^ 1 ” ^ 

any tu ». and at Hank ul* *"«« 

ata t bUt rec ' nt sto ties o“ 4 V 10 *>■ 
a fmo>t incredible. Bank U va^ L, 

b = «d for h„l, dav 4 k k or ^ 

ZFZ** Riches “ t 


ra^ninp. with sandwich^ a “n '° Ur O C ' ock » to I 

~~ j tbeir trains ? and so o n Wai , 

"last dress v .„ 

^ ======= ==- “ a ■' shelter '''"a**”®" 11 

| —^alarm^S 


SrEy-TtW 

and the Waterloo Gold c5p 
another highly valued trophy 
• Z enterp rismg burglar has 
been a-burgling," i n the 
absence of Sir Thomas Dewar 
irom his London flat. The 
disquieting incident should 
put owners of plate and jewel- 
on their guard, and warn them 
not to credit the optimistic 
report that there are no thieves, 
in London in this time of war. 
It suggests that scoundrels oi 
the “ Spider ” type, who dined 
with Duchesses and a few 
hours later robbed them of 



ON THE WESTERN FRONT: GENERAL MEWBURN. CANADIAN MINISTER 
OF THE CANADIAN CORPS TRAMWAYS .—[CamiJun I 


MILITIA. ADDRESSING MEN 


their jewels, 
of a dramati 


i no figment 
imagination 


A Complete 

,an be nounsl 


strengthened 


for American cm.**. 

is available for all ■. «*£> “ eathe 
It includes U" of u „ 

proofs, and every wh o kno 

men., made bye^ of .1 
exactly the 0 Navy- 

U.S.A. Army a y K IT 

Bf BtJR Bl4 5 dotbs. — 

“ a e in SP*? ‘ by Burbem 

” , oroofed b % ri ve •* 

a ° d Us an “IS °r 

P r ° V j a2 a '° St "iled' 5 ' 11 ” 

f-thout - b s;-t V"- 

% rs 


len * 

138«*~ 


iKW e 
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FISHING BY POST. 

This gentle art is very simple, fascinat 
profitable. Just sit down and write an 
verse about “ FLAPPER SARDINES.’ 
A limerick, or four lines, or just a couple 

" Equal to bacon, streaky or lean. 

The excellent; succulent ' Flatter Sardine ,' 

Equal to butter and equal to beef 

The housekeeter's constant joy and relief." 

Post with your own and your registered Grocer’s 
address to the “ Flapper ” Sardine Co., 54 , St; 
LIVERPOOL, who will give, free and post t 
of “FLAPPER SARDINES” to every se. 
rhytneor limerick accepted by the “Flapper” Sa 
whose decision must be accepted as final in anj 
arising from this competition. 


Sootkep 
tke Nervef 


Enjoy the solace of a “Le Kanopus” 
Cigarette — experience its subtlety of 
aroma and flavour—qualities only found 
in genuine Egyptian Cigarettes. “I.e 
Kanopus” is guaranteed made from 
pure oriental tobaccos matured under 
Eastern Skies, blended in Egypt and 
manufactured into cigarettes in Cairo. 
Try a “Le Kanopus” and note the 
difference between the real Egyptian 
Cigarette and one made elsewhere. 


’ and substantial, 

the Connoisseur. 


pec tally prepared in pure rich oil. Savoury 

10 harvest of Southerly seas, beloved of 1 


ECVPTIAN 


A genuine high-class imported cigarette at a 
moderate price. Smooth to the palate — 
soothing to the nerves. No adulterations 
— therefore no pernicious after-effects. 
PRICES: 1/- for 10; 2/-, 20; 5/-, 50; 9/11,100. 

High class Tobacconists everywhere stock"Lt Kanopus.” fj 
Ask /or this brand when you want a good Cigarette. /jj 




will save 

lot of cv.rren 

wFile 

a lot of 

Olf ‘QeafoiS se ^ ^ 


During Summer Heats 


WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER 


The Sun Never Sets on 
the Hudson Super-Six 

L IKE a mighty empire, Hudson owners cover the 
.j globe. No motor-car is built with greater 
care. No effort is spared to make the Hudson 
Super-Six worthy of the world-wide reputation that 
it now enjoys. 

The Super-Six has won every test entered. It 
holds every' - record that proves efficiency and en¬ 
durance. Every Super-Six model reflects Hudson 
leadership. In beauty as well as performance, it is 
the front rank car. 

In every country where motor-cars are used you 
will find a Hudson Dealer. 


“The Alleviation of Human Pain.” 

(ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS.) 


Tetetkone : 
1040 Mayfair. 


The “Baden” 

(Old name , new model.) 

Wicker Bath Chairs for extreme 
comfort and of unlimited durability. 


THE LANGHAM STEEL COMPANY, 

Finchley Road, London, England. 

Cable Addreee HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

HUDSONCAR -DETROIT Detroit. Michigan. U. S. A. 


These Chairs are illustrated, with pric 
tional Catalogue No. 3. 

If further interested, please ask for “ M< 
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» lot the at the head ot the department may not 

* be the very best experts on road matters atailablc. 

!ms- is reported , says the Editor, that the officer in charge ot 
ult. the department is not a practical road expert, and It is 
tain further stated that many of his stall are .also men with 
me no practical experience of road maintenance and improvc- 
h 1 ment. If this be the case, he says, it certainly would 
appear to be most undesirable that practically 

I unrestricted power to control our roads should 
• be put into the hands of this department 
apart from am- consideration ot whether or 
not the officials at the head of it are mdi- 
tary officers or civilians .... 


o( military strategy will always be iound to 
rith those o( commercial transport development 


State Control 
of the Roads. 


To come down to the bed-rock ol the objections 
against the proposed new department—namelv 
people at its head are not " experts should be 
inclined to say that it is not at all a bad thine to 
not. 1 am not at all an admirer of the expert in 
Certainly, it it be tnre that „„ r highZ „ “ 
been administered by experts, w mieht'd^ 
'Vorse than try others who are not ll * 811 
lo me to be a complete tallacv to th s T' "*• 
practical road surveyor could be cabbie Y * 
such a department as that „ J v 

administrative stall is n ^ dlscussi °n. or 
‘be majority i0r its 

examination in the technic,li, *** *» * 

' u rely we are not asked tn ' ieS Q roa d con 

to the actual work of builcV 1 ^ 1 ^ ^ whcn li 
military director would him"?,"!? 


•ds by the 

connection 


« 0RK: * MOMENtARV ' 

uppeared to criticise. * J '*" ^ ^ 

assume that the ov.- takes the line that t 

r** *o a o\z:: 

»enerally. t certainly did no , °J,?' 10 " to Cfnt '»l control 
cr . am aware that for years na t tt ■ ^ at al *‘ ^ orp - 
h “>*» v «>' sound on the atm,!'! 0 '* 1 to qu< "“'“" 

^rfr, morc ,hM “ 

. P , * ' 1r v “ the Kd ‘‘or assures me that he is eon- 

vmced that a very considerable measure of central control 
is essential, I can only express my regret that I apparently 
committed the error of imputing heresy to the Autocar. 


TIMBER-HAULING 
emphasising the value o 
l the Cleveland Tractc 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR AT WOf 
he tractor, and the Board of Trade Timber Co. 
for timber-hauling from the woods. The 
he Women Forest Legion. 

the contrary ; his business would be purely a< 
and. so far as the highways themselves ai 
would be confined to laying down what ne’ 
to be constructed, and what old ones to be 1 
the modem standard of traffic needs, and ir 
And to carry out those functions he certain!; 


authority 
hich th< 


The letter then goes on to say that the objection to 
i system of control by the Military Control 
of'Roads and Bridges is based on anxiety 


rapid mobilisation o 
should not object if the 
use, as I pointed out 


Department 


H ievement. 


. t . War 

embodiment 

featu- ** 


e racetui 
luxury- 


SOUTH AMERICA 

pgiWEST INDIES 
m SPAIN PORTUGAL 

Hi PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL NAIL STEAM BUCKET (s 

18 MOORCATE STREET LONDON K 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

- have used this most economical 
£1 Anil |l|C = Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
pLUnlLINC 5 A.few drops produce a most refresh- 
= ing lather and cleanser, rendering 
z the teeth white, and arresting 

S Also put up in Powder form. 

TCCTU i Absolutely BRITISH. 
Ibbliii | why not give It atrlalP 


FOR THE 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


£ 3 : 0:0 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
SILVER 
CASE 



RELIABLE 

; Watch, with luminous figures 
and hands visible at night. In silver case with 
lever movement and leather strap suitable for 
rough wear. Air, damp, and dust tight. 

£ 3 : 0:0 

A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 


The Palmer Cord Tyre 

owes its tremendous vitality and 
petrol - saving qualities to its 
"nerves"; those multiplied, rub¬ 
ber-insulated, friction-free strands 
which form its foundation. 



GROW TALLER 

IT PAYS TO BE TALL 

Short people are snubbed and over¬ 
looked. By niy simple private 
method you can add several inches 
to your height without violent 
exercises, without apparatus. No 
Risk or Strain. In social or bus!- 
oess |if e th e too short are badly 
handicapped. Grow Taller and you 
w iM be more successful 
" rite in confidence for full particulars, 
mentioning Illustrated Loudon .Yews. 


d. N. EDISON, LTD., 

87. Great George Street, Leeds. 



CIM»7&I!M 

Cut out tha suffering takeaZox. Relief 

le pain will entirely dixam oar. 
CDCC Send Stamped addressed 
r 1\C,C. envelope to the /.ox Co. 
for two ZoxFowdrs ires. Sold ini- 
A 2 8 boxes by Cbemia s, Stores, etc. 
7/VV 11, Hatton Odo., 

4UA CO. London. E.C.l. 
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Let your Post-War Car be 
a Six-Cylinder Napier, 


D. NAPIER & SON, E D 

14 NEW BURLINGTON ST., | 

LONDON, W.l TA 


MOTORS 


“A Union of Silent 
"Power, and 

“ Incomparable Refinement 


MOTOR CAR1SIAGE 


“ Country World,” in its current issue, says of the 
Six-Cylinder Napier, that it is:— 


8LX°CYLIXDER 


Keep your Liver right for the 
Keen Eye of Perfect Health 

The man with a liver in good, active condition is always 
cheerful and jolly. Leave low spirits to the sufferer from 
biliousness, dizziness, sick headache, and upset stomach. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills will keep your bowels and 
liver in good order and your skin clear and free from pimples 
or blotches. 




(pc** 

4^* . 11 V pay 

return 

postage. 

No smart man can afford 
to wear a shabby Suit or 
Overcoat. At a trifling 
cost his garments can be 
made spick and span, 
cleaned and repaired 
and ready for wear. Send 
to any Pullar Branch or 
Agent, or post direct 
to---PULLARS* 

Cleaners {/Dyers Perth 





Culleton’s Heraldic Office 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

| C*iroa'logicat Researches in Public Records. 

t PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

.•v ale. Kings. Dies. Book plates (ex-librisl Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 













Howards' 


Tablets. 


V THE ' 

BRITISH 


wm 


ILLUSTKA THU 


LA_nNl>*V»l 


In accordance with our custom, we give for the hoUdry 


short games in good chess play we have met with during th e 

Correspondence Game between the Hampstead and the Camta 

Chc« Clubs. *® W t* \ 

(Imfukr 0ptnint.) 

WHITE BLACK I 

(Hampstead) (Cambridge Town) tHau^ILax *** 
i. KttoQBjrd PtoQ 4 th , ~ (Caffib^^ 

a - P to K 4 ih 1' to Q jth KtoKtJ 

3- Q Kt to K iudPto K 4 th ***** Kt te ^ 

4- Ht to Kt 3rd B to K art) ^QtoBjuj KR th t^ 

• 11 lo Kt 5 (a,) Kt to Q »nd 4 seventh 

;«.r.sa;s=: 

'*<•*" XU* 1 , L,«T.uTSL'o-. 

-• «> •" B X “ » to*,™, * ta «<» k 


a practical road surveyor, any more than the G.O.C. an 
army need be an expert on mechanical transport. I do 
not say that the proposed department is ideal, but 1 really 
do not feel like cursing it with bell, book, and candle until 
I know a lot more about it. Whatever its shortcomings 

K-ZTS in *rT w ““ *• 


To Correspondents.— CommtmiaUions for Ms dt part mini shoula bt 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, M.C. 


Solution or Problem No. 3789.-HY T. Kino- Parks. 
wm.tr black 

1. K to R 6th Any move 

2. Mate accordingly. 


Munificent ^he Fiat Comp 

Donation. donation to the 

aoo n. Fund of no le 

« Practical ^ ' ’* 


>anv has made a 
; Italian National 
285 a sum tlian 
b y Signor Nitti. 
^>th the object ol 
AUys fighting men 

immediately f oUow . 


PROBLEM No. 


black. 


"tor Schools fo. 
Var Prisoners. 

our interned 
e a number 

: biken to th 
to Put a n 

en terprise l OQ 
t success. 


Excellent p 
1 a m told, 
for the SI 

Prisoners of 
>f Philanthi 

! ^ea of c 

an through 
Cs to have 


with fK ^ ,ng ma <ie, 

war at *1 Sch °° 1 
tropically disnos H enmgen 

-ntribu y tin^: d np 1)e ° lllc 

1 whotr» necessary 

e al, Z m V* : ™ 
C raak ‘ngs 0{ a 

W - W. 


1ri <o Chess c 
HaLLWbcRN, 
{F,r nch (*,** 
H.) 


W,, 'TE (M r . F 

*• p toK 4 th 

J - P to Q <lh 
y p ‘o K B 4 | 
4 - P «® Q B 3 r 
3- Q to B 3rd 
6 - B to Q Jrd 

“• Kt to R 3n 
9- Kt to B 4 u 
*°- P to B 5th 
”• Q «o Kt 3 rt 
,J - K P ukei 


Books worth 

*n-»t.Arm, ... . 

n Who Lo»i „• Cenlur,on -” < 

East Un ,mWt H - d* 1 

X2V* 0 " 

Fist li Q ’' AnhUr Quilkr 'Ct>t 

Unretled. Frederic ^ 

“■ J ol »n Gal worthy. 


' 3 C ««le» 

*« • » takes B Jt 

£*«-** Pu 
' B to Kt tfh Re . 

BUtk defends vdlh a 
° f tfnidity. aild ^ 

Thc nap. 

hU ,hir '««ul. trtov, 
** Black’s Acceptan, 
a Pf'Uy termination. 


READING. 


(Sk *ffingh>n.} 
Bodu y Head. 


Gertrude 


P t° Q R 3rd 
B *o Q B 3nl 
K P take, p 

Castle* 

B to Kt 4 th 


( Sk effington ) 

(Cassell.) 
Is * f /fint/cn.) 
(Ftsfer Vnunn.) 
{Hu '« «nd Blackett.) 
(H,arh,nson.) 
(Skeffintfon.) 
1 ’ (CoUms.) 

{Cassell.) 
- {Heinemann.) 


SUBSCRIPTION T 

m a 10XD0N I 
Og*m m Nu.b*,. 

sg"-?S»Sata« 

4v 7 d. . or mcludmg Chmtaui s 
1 including ChnwuiiAs SumZ / 

.‘• v *2- ; w ‘ oc ‘.“*kw c3SB» 


inland. 


CANADA. { Six’ 
(Th. 

ELSF.WHF.RE fT. w ’ 
ABROAD. 

p„ S“hccrtp»io nI must 
English money; bv c 
1 ngUnd. Limited ’ „ 


Hublishu 


crossed “The NatlonaJ 
Orders, payebte 
news and sketch. 


BAILEY’S 
“CALIBAN" I 

Raises water from s 
to any height. 
Costs nothing to wo 

All kinds of PUMPS in it 


I 1 nvrvc in tubes, 

I LJ 4^1s.6d.&38. each 

THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS 

FOR EASY SHAVING. 

WlTBOET THK t’SE OP SOiP WiTM OB BRUSH. 

Put a Tube In yeur K,t Bag 

W , 


obtttsmthi 


aspirin 


Jnd othtr br^ndsts 
Simply Marvellous 


IRISH LINEN 


BRITISH MADE BRITISH OWNED. 


DAMASK 
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ONE SHILLING. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 



TO: 

-Oxdov 


AT A BASE IN FRANCE. 


A novel use of the cinematograph has been introduced into certain American base hospitals I of the "movies,” like their more fortunate comrades, who can move about and attend 
m Fra nce. For the amusement of wounded men who are unable to sit up or leave their the ordinary type of cinema entertainment. How great a boon this ingenious device has 


pictures t 
Thus they are 


e thrown on the ceiling above their beds by means of portable projectors, 
tabled to enjoy the antics of Charlie Chaplin and other heroes and heroines 


proved to bedridden patients may be easily realised by anyone who has ever spent long 
and tedious hours in bed watching the vagarrs of flies crawling on a ceiling ! 


A HOSPITAL-CEILING AS A SCREEN FOR MOVING PICTURES: A CINEMA FOR BEDRIDDEN WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Drawn by S. Begg 


iff “ Popular Mechanics," 


from an Illustration 


.Magazine. Copvrigi 



















IN CAPTURED GERMAN LINES SOUTH OF SOISSONS : A BATTERY OF HEAVY GUNS OF THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY IN POSITION FOR FIRING. 


The splendid success obtained by the United States forces in the great Allied counter¬ 
offensive between Soissons and Rheims has been due, not only to the valour of the 
infantry, but also to the strength and efficiency of the artillery. Among the recent 


achievements of the American forces, it may be recalled, was the capture of Fismes, on 
August 4. On that date an American official communique stated : “ On the line of 
the Vesle brisk artillery fighting is in progress.” 


Believed to Have Been the Emplacement of a “Big Bertha”: A Steel Gun-Platform near Brkcy. 


CAPTURED BY THE AMERICANS SOUTH-WEST OF BRECY : A GERMAN GUN-EMPLACEMENT BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN ~ USED FOR A LONG-RANGE GUN 


SHELLING 

It was stated in an Exchange message from Paris on July 26: "The Americans who 
advanced beyond Br£cy found the position of the long-range gun used in shelling Paris. 
Though the gun had been removed, the emplacement revealed its purpose.” Some doubt ' 

Photograph 


PARIS. 

was afterwards cast on the theory that this emplacement was that of a "big Bertha, 
as these long-range guns are called, but it was certainly one of remarkable size ai 
strength, being made entirely of steel, and measuring about 12 yards in diameter. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE GERMAN RETREAT: A TYPICAL OBSTACLE, 


DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR RETREAT : A WRECKED RAILWAY BRIDGE ON THE ROAD 
FROM LONGPORT TO OULCHY-LE-CHATEAU. 


AN OBSTACLE, BUT NOT INSUPERABLE: FRENCH TIRAILLEURS CROSSING THE WRECKAGE OF THE BRIDGE 
SHOWN IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH. 


The destruction of bridges, whether over railways or rivers, is a common act of armies 
in retreat to hamper their pursuers, and the Germans resorted to it frequently during 
their retirement before the great Allied counter-offensive north of the Marne. The 
particular bridge shown in our photograph is one that carried a road over the railway 
from Villers-Cotterets to Soissons, and the troops seen crossing the wreckage a regiment 


of French tirailleurs —formed part of the reinforcements sent up to the Allied front It 
was reported on August 5 that the Germans had destroyed the main bridges over the 
Aisne, although they were still offering resistance along the line of the Vrsle further 
south, thus endeavouring to delay as much as possible the Allied advance to the Aisne 
which, from their destroying the bridges, they seemed to regard as inevitable. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


WRITER in the Observer has recently quoted, 
with far too generous a compliment, some¬ 
thing that I wrote in this column to the effect 
that the idealists who are planning a League of 
Nations should not at least be blamed for their 
idealism, since to have an ideal merely means to 
have an aim, and “ there is nothing practical in 
being aimless.” I do not complain of his quoting 


GERMANY'S FIGHTING LEADER IN EAST AFRICA : 

GENERAL VON LETTOW-VORBECK. 

Like Captain von Muller, of th - Emden," whose forlorn-hope career 
surprised friends and foes alike, so it has been with the adventurous 
leader of the German forces in East Africa, General von Lettow-Vorbeck. 
Whatever may be said of the fearful excesses committed by his troops 
it is a black enough record—the German General has consistently shown 
talent for guerilla, or partisan, warfare, and bush fighting. Diiven out 
of East Africa, he is now making his last stand in the Portuguese colony 
in the south ; but steadily and surely the British strangle-hold on his 
remaining columns tightens to the death-grip. 

what I said, since, however strange it may seem, 
I happen to agree with what I said. And, since 
he honoured me to excess in quoting so much, I 
naturally cannot complain of his not quoting more. 
Nevertheless, the passage by itself might be taken 
as part of a very different philosophy. And it is 
the paradox of quotation that, while the part can 
never be greater than the whole, it can sometimes 
cover and hide the whole. I know the Observer 
would be the first to agree that a man should leave 
as little ambiguity as possible about his opinions 
on the Great War and the great peace that will 
follow it. 

Briefly and broadly, then, what I meant to 
maintain about the League of Nations was this: 
that, whatever we may find to blame in the ideal¬ 
ists who write about it, we ought not to blame them 
for stating their ideal in its most extreme idealistic 
form. This is the thing for which they are chiefly 
blamed, and this form of blame is wrong. Such 
extreme statement is not only more honest, but 
more practical. It is more practical whether the 
ideal is right or wrong—indeed, it is specially 
practical if the ideal is specially wrong. For those 
who agree with the ideal, it is the finest inspiration. 
For those who disagree, it is the fairest warning. 
What is really dreamy and dangerous and anarchic 
is precisely that sham “ practicality ” of beginning 
to do something, without clearly knowing what we 
are really doing or why we are really doing it. 
And the real case against a League of Nations, as 
preached by some of its prophets, is precisely that 
the name does not represent their real ideal—but, 
at the best, a step towards their real ideal ; and, 
at the worst, a mere disguise for their real ideal. 




mere taste and fancy. It would be better than a 
state of things in w'hich a father of a family had 
to count his children every evening, to see that 
none of them had been snatched away by a strav 
policeman. In these matters men can endure the 
idealist, but not the idealistic opportunist. They 
cannot endure the mere progressive, especially the 
practical progressive. And along with these things, 
like the home and the family, goes the thing called 
the nation. They will not have the freedom of 
free States gradually filched away, by any sort of 
cosmopolitan conspiracy, on any ethical excuse. If 
a man says he has no patriotism, they may give 
him the respect due to a high-minded lunatic and 
(more fitly) the respect due to an unhappy man. 

A League of Nations, I repeat, will be an admir¬ 
able idea if it means a league to defend the nation¬ 
ality of nations. Such a thing might well exist—an 
agreement for the special punishment of a dis¬ 
regard of national frontiers, as in Belgium ; or for 
the recovery of national provinces, as in Alsace. 
But a League of Nations, in the sense of some¬ 
thing to internationalise nations, is not an ideal 
at all. It is a mere stop-gap. In short, I am in 
favour of an alliance of States to fight for the in¬ 
dependence of each ; I am not at all in favour of 
a new State expressing merely the interdependence 
of all. And I think this explanation sufficient to 
distinguish my own view from much that is to-day 
trumpeted under the name of a League of Nations. 


It would be easy to give scores of 
similar cases. A man may say seri¬ 
ously, as Plato or Bernard Shaw might 
say (though I hardly think seriously) 
that all babies should be mixed or 
changed at birth, like the babies in 
“ The Bab Ballads.” He might say 
that all children should be brought 
up as children of the State, like the 
children of a Foundling Hospital. 
This would be intolerable to every¬ 
thing that most of us mean by 
Christian commonsense. But even 
this would be better than the same 
thing done bit by bit—or rather, 
baby by baby. It would be better 
than philanthropists behaving in 
reality as gipsies do in romance, and 
kidnapping a child according to their 


THE ASSASSINATED GERMAN MILITARY GOVERNOR IN THE UKRAINE : 

FIELD-MARSHAL VON E1CHHORN. 

Like most of the prominent German Generals in the war, Field-Marshal von Eichhorn 
was a Prussian Guardsman. He held various corps and army commands on the Eastern 
front during the campaigns against the Russians of 1914, 1915, and 1916, and was one of 
Hindenburg’s principal lieutenants. In March last he was promoted to Field-Marshal, and 
shortly after that he gave up his command in the field as leader of the German Tenth 
Army, to take over charge as Military Governor of the German forces occupying the 
Ukraine. From all accounts, he exercised his powers in the most brutal and oppressive 
manner, terrorising the country by constant executions. Von Eichhorn met his death 
from a Russian assassin’s bomb at Kieff, the capital of the Ukraine, on July 3°. 
while walking in the streets between the German military club and his official residence. 

Photograph by Central News. 


It is that what they really mean is not what 
Mr. Wilson calls a League of Nations, but what 
Mr. Wells calls a W'orld State. 


It would be easy to make the point clear by 
parallels that would be at once more familiar and 
more fantastic. For instance, a man might hold 
that we should reach a broader brotherhood if men 
no longer lived in private houses, but all lived in 
one vast public house, or (since that noble name 
may shock the sensitive—or rather, the snobbish) 
in one vast hotel. If he sincerely held this view, 
it would be much better that he should say so— 
that he should draw up the plans and define the 
conditions of the hotel as an hotel. That the 
initial expense might be rather great, that the 
ground-plan would be rather large, that it would 
be difficult to get hold of all the land, and still more 
difficult to get the people to live on it—all this 
would be no argument against a man who wanted 
this saying clearly what it was he wanted. On 
the contrary, those who disliked the idea would 
have as much reason to thank the theorist as those 
who liked it ; he would be defining for them the 
thing they disliked. What they would really 
resent, what we should all resent, would be his 
beginning to abolish private houses bit by bit. 
We should probably feel a little vexed if the neigh¬ 
bour next door began to make holes in the wall, 
with the object of opening up closer communica¬ 
tions with his fellow-creatures. We should be 
annoyed to discover that he had 
quietly and tactfully removed the 
wall itself, leaving us in a large and 
commodious apartment partly occu¬ 
pied by somebody else’s family. We 
should generally resent the claims of 
other families to overflow into our 
family without warning. And all 
these things would be unpleasant pre¬ 
cisely because they would be what 
some people call compromises, in the 
sense of immediate and workable 
applications. They would be well 
within the sphere of practical politics 
—that is why they wou’d be an 
abominable nuisance. Communist 
housekeeping as an ideal is tolerable, 
because we know whither it leads 
and whether we want it or not. As 
a tendency it is intolerable, for no¬ 
body knows where a tendency will 
lead. And it is these early moderate 
steps that men rightly dislike—like 
the first step across the threshhold 
of the uninvited guest. It merely 
means establishing burglary as a com¬ 
promise with communism. 





THE OPENING OF AUSTRALIA HOUSE BY THE KING : HIS MAJESTY ACKNOWLEDGING 
THE SALUTE. 


DUMMY GERMAN TO KEEP OFF BIRDS : A SYMBOLIC SCARECROW ON A SOLDIER- 
VEGETABLE GARDEN NEAR THE BRITISH FRONT. 


AN : HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS RECEIVING 
MAYOR OF YOKOHAMA. 
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WAR SYMBOLS AND CEREMONIES: AT HOME AND AT THE FRONT. 

Photographs by L.N A.. Official, Nkwspaplk Illustrations. Ltd., Yohagi, and Topical. 


In opening Australia House, in the Strand, on Saturday, August 3 , the King described it in 
his reply to the Address as “ this magnificent building, the future home of the Common¬ 
wealth Government in the Metropolis of the Empire.” The second photograph shows 
two old soldiers at work behind the lines in France, helping to grow vegetables for the 

Army, with a dummy German soldier to scare away the birds.-On August 4 the Bishop 

of London blessed the flowers on the War Shrine erected near the Marble Arch, in Hyde 
Park, "in memory of those who have fallen.”-Prince Arthur of Connaught arrived at 


Yokohama for his official visit to Japan, which proved such a striking success, on 
June 18 . On Sunday, August 4 , the fourth anniversary of Britain's declaration of war 
was celebrated throughout the country by special services of thanksgiving and intercession. 
That held at St Margaret's, Westminster, was attended by the King and Queen, Queen 
Alexandra, and other members of the Royal Family. The Lords and Commons walked 
to the church in procession, the Commons going first Canon Carnegie, seen in one of 
our photographs, is Rector of St Margaret’s. 
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| jj THE WAR ANNIVERSARY SERVICE AT ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER : (L. TO 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA, QUEEN MARY, CANON CARNEGIE, AND THE KING. 


HEADING THE COI4MONS PROCESSION TO ST. MARGARET'S : (L. TO R.) MR. WHITLEY, 
MR. BONAR LAW, MR. BALFOUR. AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
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BOMBING SUBMARINES. 0 By ARCHIBALD HURD. 


THAT may rank as one of the most curious 
* * incidents of the war which is being waged 
on the enemy submarines occurred the other day, 
when a German U-boat voluntarily surrendered to 
a lightly armed British drifter. That points to a 
remarkable change in conditions at sea When 
the policy of piracy was first adopted bv the 
Germans, their submarines had things very much 
their own way, because few merchant's hips were 
armed and the Navy was short of small craft. 
For some time the Germans were able to send to 
sea a large number of U-boats, and the officers 
and men of those vessels rather enjoyed the pur¬ 
suit of what they regarded as a sjx>rt which was 
then associated with little danger. 

But now the conditions at sea have changed ; 
as Commandin' Rose, one of the most experienced 
U-boat commanders, recently explained in a lecture 
which he delivered at Munich. Instead of being 
the hunters, the submarines are hunted. 

The number of patrol craft has been enormously 
increased since the Germans began to sink 
merchant-ships towards the close of i<>i4. Some 
indication of the progress which is still being made 
is suggested by the action of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment at Washington in asking Congress to vote 
nearly gh.ooo more officers and men for duty in 


T HE educational system of this country is to 
go into the melting-pot, and it would seem 
the intention of the more zealous reformers to 
secure uniformitv at any cost. 1 pass by such 
violent sayings as that of a minor Labour leader 
who assured me that his friends intended to seize 
Eton. Winchester, and other famous Public Schools, 
as soon as peace breaks out, and use them as 
seminaries for the sons of working men. II this; 
tine plan could be carried out, it would not have 
the effect he anticipated for it is certain that the 
genius loci at Eton, for example, where there is 
a room panelled with Spanish Armada timbers, 
would so far prevail in the end as to prevent the 
place becoming a nursery of Bolshevism. A famous 
school, like a famous regiment, has an immortality 
of its own. If all the soldiers belonging to the one 
be killed, and all the pupils of the other be dis¬ 
missed, the spirit of either institution will yet 
survive and set its mark on the soul of each new 
member. The statesmanlike plan (as Mr. H. A L. 
Fisher himself believes) is to keep the vital tradition 
of the Public School inviolate and use it as an 
instrument in a great levelling rrp process. 

The English Public School originated in dis¬ 
satisfaction with the monastic schools, which only 


the new destroyers which are being built in the 
yards of the United States and will pass into the 
American Fleet during the next twelve months. 
At the same time, British shipyards will also be 
turning out destroyers and other vessels suitable 
for chasing enemy submarines. 

Not only is the number of small craft being 
rapidly increased, hut the ingenuity of the Allied 
Navies, and conspicuously the ingenuity of the 
British Navy, is finding expression in a variety of 
ingenious devices. Considerable success has at¬ 
tended the recent mining policy ‘ the hydrophone, 
which enables the movements of a submerged 
submarine to be heard, has been successfully 
developed ; and what are described as " depth 
charges ” are being used with increasing results. 

Recently a lightly armed British drifter had 
an enemy submarine under gunfire, ami, doubtless 
much to the drifter's surprise, the commanding 
officer of the submarine indicated that he and his 
companions wished to surrender. The jxisition of 
the British skipper was an embarrassing one. 
Nothing of the kind had ever occurred before—one 
of the most perfectly developed war-ships of her 
particular type surrendering to such an opponent. 
The captain of the drifter quickly determined that 
he could not refuse the surrender, but he took 


made sham scholars and sham saints. Espionage 
and the rod were the pillars of the latter ; and a 
Irequent complaint recorded by a nudia-val in¬ 
spector against the monastcries lie visited was that 
tile pupils " »'id not intoim against one another." 
Bishop Grandison of Exeter, the greatest Church¬ 
man of his generation, is one of innumerable 
witnesses to the futilitv of the monastic method 
of teaching, which compelled boys to learn Latin 
prayers and creeds by heart without understanding 
the meaning of a single woid. Such schools pro- 
eluccd shiftless, uncouth, and ignorant lads of the 
type described in John Lyelgate's olt quoHd verses— 

Loth to rise, lother to bed at eve ; 

With unwashed hamks ready to dinner ; 

My paleni'^ter, my aide, or mv believe 

Cast at the- took, in ! tins was mv manne r ! 
Waved with eae h w ind, as doth a reeel spear ; 

Smbbeel of my friend-., site h fetches to amend, 

Made deaf ear, not to them attend. 

They diet not make the- men of action and trans¬ 
action needed for the eidaiging of England, whe> 
would subordinate self to the servie e of their 
country. So William of Wykeham founded the 
first Public School, which was designed tei give 
boys the sell-same traming, as far as possible, as 


precautions against /nil play. This particular 
submarine had been hunted persistently for seventy 
two hours, and during that period no fewer than 
thirty-five depth charges had been dropped near 
her, each one producing a terrible explosion. The 
nerve of the officers and men was thus broken 

What, it may be asked, is a depth charge? j t 
is one of the most deadly weapons employed j t 
consists of a kind of mine which is fitted with a 
hydrostatic valve : ns the depth charge sinks in 
the water the pressure increases until it is sufficient 
to operate the valve, and then the depth charge 
explodes with terrific etfect. Of course, the valve 
of the depth charge can be set to practically any 
depth, as circumstances may decide. Some dav 
we may learn first-hand from the Germans what it 
feels like to be submerged in the water when these 
devastating explosions occur one after another 
round a submarine. The crew must realise that at 
any moment the frail hull of the submarine wav 
be pierced ; in that case death under the most 
agonising circumstances is their late. As Sir Enc 
Geddes remarked the other day, " These depth 
charges are one of the most potent weapons we 
have against the submarine.” Commander Rose 
has fully confirmed that conclusion. Immediately 
a submarine is seen, it is pursued with resource, 
courage, and persistency. 


By E. B. OSBORN. 

was received by the pages in a knightlv home or 
the " mess of young lords ” who attended Cardinal 
Wolsey. The new institution was founded on two 
great principles—first, that character is destiny: 
second, that the only durable form of equality is 
the chivalrous parage —that is, the theory that all 
men are equal who serve something other than 
self to the best of their powers. 

The Public bchools of to-day are good, bad, 
and indifferent. But they all aim at laying the 
foundations of character, even if some only succeed 
in creating ** form.” which is merely a look-see of 
convention. They all teach by means of games, 
flu* substitutes for the old chivalrous exercises, 
that tlie individual must set the good of his side 
above his own. That the root-tradition is still 
living and fertile is apj arent from the records of 
their war service. Without the tens of thousands 
of " Old Boys.” who knew how to obey and com¬ 
mand, the New Army could never have been 
officered Tliev must be mended, not ended—the 
lack of intellectual keeness, the Englishman’s chief 
fault, must be made good by a better curriculum 
and better teaching. But tile varied life will go 
out of them all if they arc put into the p aver of 
the bureaucrat. 


THE TRADITION OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


FERDINAND’S DEAL IN GEESE. 0 By MAJOR W. WHITT ALL. 


T O the most casual observer it has long been 
obvious that Ferdinand of Bulgaria is a 
monarch who is, to say the least, lacking in cer¬ 
tain of those characteristics which we call kingly 
attributes. As a "C zar” he has been a failure. He 
took the lead in the attack by the Balkan Poweis 
on Turkey in 1912, which attained such a measure 
of military' success that towards the end it began 
to look as though Turkey was fated to disappear 
from the map of Europe. Ferdinand himself, lic¬ 
it said, was exceedingly careful not to get within 
range of the Turkish guns—his life was far too 
precious to Bulgaria (and, incidentally, to himself) 
to be unnecessarily risked, although he was passing 
fond of posing as a great soldier, at a safe distance 
from the battle-front. 

When the war had been conducted to a success¬ 
ful conclusion, Ferdinand, by the grasping policy 
which he formulated during the settlement, again 
managed to plunge his unfortunate country into 
war—this time with his recent allies—and became 
the instrument of throwing away practically all 
the gaois the gallantry of his troops had secured, 
and nearly lost his throne as a consequence. Again, 


when the present war broke out, Ferdinand brought 
his genius for intrigue to bear. He was willing for 
a time to sell his assistance to the highest bidder ; 
but when the tide had apparently set in against the 
Entente group he decided that there was nothing 
like being on the winning side, and that an alliance 
with Germany and her partners would of a cer¬ 
tainty enable him to pay off his score against his 
whilom allies turned enemy. So the act was 
consummated, and Bulgaria entered the war 
against the Entente— and Ferdinand put his 
money once more on the wrong horse. 

lie seems to have thought, however, that even 
if he had to wait until the end of the war to secure 
the major advantages he expected to gain, there 
could be no serious sacrifice of kingly dignity in 
making money for his own personal pocket out of 
the necessities of his dear ally, Germanv. The 
latter needed food, of which Bulgaria had a certain 
amount to spare. So Ferdinand entered into an 
arrangement with his Prime Minister, Radoslovoif, 
and a company was formed, in which these two 
worthies held most of the shares, for the purpose 
of trading in food stuffs. 


That the companv was not exactly run on 
philanthropic lines is demonstrated by the stop 
of one of its deals. Ferdinand and Co. purchased 
some 15.000 geese, for which they paid an average 
of 1 fr. 50 per head. By this time these birds were 
sorely needed for Bulgarian consumption; but 
Germanv seems to have ottered the best market, 
and to Germany they were sold at 45 marks pr 
head ! Whether it was this transaction in geese 
which brought matters to a head is not known, but 
what we do know is that at the time it was con 
simimated the Bulgarian troops in the field wen 
actually on the verge of starvation. The next 
move was that in June last a deputation from t e 
army waited on Ferdinand with an ultimatum to 
the etfect that either he or Radoslovoft must go- 
lie could take his choice. Knowing what we know 
of the character of this pinchbeck kinglet, we can 
imagine that it did not take him long to make up 
his mind. At any rate, Radoslovoft was imme 
diately dismissed. All sorts of reasons were gi^n 
for his fall, but the read truth of it is that it 
brought about by the food transactions of the fin) 
of Ferdinand and Co., of which the deal in S eest 
is an example. 
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A WAR CONTRAST: DEATH-GIVING AND LIFE-GIVING WORK. 

French OrnciAL Photographs. 



IN A FRENCH SECTOR ON THE OISE FRONT : SOLDIER-HARVESTERS AT WORK IN THE WAR-ZONE, WITH A REAPING-MACHINE. 


IN A FRENCH SECTOR ON THE AISNE FRONT : A BATTERY OF " 155’S ” BEING PREPARED FOR ACTION. 


fwo war-created contrasts stand out In sharp contradistinction in the pair of illustrations 
on this page. In the upper, Boche-killing machinery (a 155-mm., or 6-inch, battery) is 
seen being prepared for getting to work. Peace-time harvesting machinery at work, 
with soldiers in charge, to provide the daily bread of France, is seen in the lower picture. 
The two photographs were taken in sectors on two adjacent war-fronts. One, the upper, 


is from the Aisne front, where, at the moment of writing, General Foci's offensive, or 
series of offensives, is developing new situations, of no favourable omen for the already 
hard-hit enemy. The lower photograph was taken on the Oise front, within the war- 
rone, within possibility of long-range enemy shrapnel ranging across the neighbourhood, 
as the steel helmets worn by the harvesting soldiers make evident 
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III.—AMERICA, THE LARDER OF THE ALLIES. * Edward mmi 



T HE Bridge of Ships and the soldiers who have 
crossed, and will cross on it, referred to in 
previous issues of The Illustrated London News, 
form but two parts of the foundation structure 
of America's war effort. The other absolute 
essentials are food and munitions, and of these 
food is the more important. 

Germany built many of her hopes of victory 
upon her firm belief that she could starve those 
whom, by brutal efforts at conquest, she chose to 
transform into enemies. Every major detail of 
her submarine campaign has struck at food. 
Attacks upon transports, passenger - vessels, and 
hospital-ships have been fancy frightfulness, thrown 
in, so to speak, for bad measure. 

Mr. Hoover himself (and he is the soul of 
caution) declares in 
general terms, indeed, 
that the days of the 
Allies’ anxiety with re¬ 
gard to food may be 
considered past, and 
promises that while the 
United States during 
the last twelve months 
has exported to her 
friends upon this side 
io,ooo,ooo tons of food¬ 
stuffs, she will export 
within the next twelve 
months almost twice as 
much, or 18,000,000 
tons. To this Canada, 
no less intelligent, no 
less self-sacrificing, can 
add 3,000,000 tons, 
giving a grand total 
for the current year, 
from over the Atlan¬ 
tic, of not less than 
21,000,000 tons. In the 
meantime food reserves 
upon this side have 
been, and will be, built 
up, so that any sud¬ 
den acceleration of the 
U-boat menace (an un¬ 
likely thing) may be 
nullified. 

It was his task of 
feeding Belgium and 
Northern France, where, 
at the beginning of the 
war, ten million people 
were threatened, which 
fitted Herbert Hoover 
for the mighty work he 
has performed and still 
performs. Ere he had 
eased Belgium, as he has explained, “ the food 
supplies of 500,000,000 people beyond her borders 
also were endangered.” 


realising (as he says) that “ the people’s heart 
was more potent than the people’s stomach.” 
His decision was in favour of voluntary rationing, 
and his judgment has proved sound. 

Since the war began, America has sent overseas 
to the Allies (including Russia) sufficient foodstuffs 
to provide entirely for the support of 57,100,000 
persons for the full period of the war’s duration 
up to date. Her food contributions, alone, could 
have supported far more soldiers than ever have 
been upon the Allied front at any one time during 
the great contest. Ninety-nine per cent, of them 
have been sent to England, France, and Italy; by 
far the greater portion of them, enough wholly 
to support 27,334,441 people for one year, having 
been assigned to the United Kingdom. This has 
been as if more than six million Englishmen had 


To-day a full belligerent, America is confronted 
by the grim necessity not only of supplying her 
war-partners to the measure of their need after a 
still further depletion of their man-power, but 
millions of her own producers have been taken 
from their normal tasks and transformed into 
soldiers—not food-creators, but consumers. She 
has not faltered before this unprecedented task. 
Instead she has given thought to three possibi¬ 
lities : augmentation of production, reduction of 
consumption, restriction of export to all except 
the nations fighting against Germany, finally 
resolving to follow all three paths to the great 
goal; and, despite her labour shortage, and the. 
ever-growing needs of her own armies, her ex¬ 
ports to her Allies have increased, not lessened. 
Hoover recognised the psychological condition. 


RECEIVING "ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND THANKS” FROM BRITISH CHILDREN TO AMERICAN CHILDREN: 

MR. HERBERT HOOVER, THE UNITED STATES FOOD CONTROLLER. IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The other day Mr. Hoover received parcels of letters conveying one hundred thousand thanks from the children of Great Britain to the children 
of the United States, for their self-denial and economy at the table. The little girls seen with Mr. Hoover conveyed the 

Photograph by Topical. 

received from America every ounce of food which 
they have eaten during the entire period of the 
war. The food sent to France since Aug. 4, 1914, 
has been, enough to completely satisfy the needs of 
half as many; while in Italy have been supplied 
half as many as in France. Here are striking 
figures for three months and a-half, merely hints 
of many mighty totals— 

Fresh beef - - - 443,484,400 pounds. 

Butter - - - 28,996,897 „ 

Condensed milk. - - 126,356,675 „ 

Cheese - 103,465,426 

Oily cattle foods - - 611,656,154 


With regard to wheat, America recognised from 
the start that decreased consumption was less 
vital than increased production. It was prin¬ 
cipally through enlarged acreage and enthusiastic 
cultivation that it was hoped to make ends meet. 
Without bumper crops these measures would have 
served, but " bumper ” crops have grown, and 


with them the Allied world’s supply already 
wonderfully improved, for in spite of them, America 
continues to economise. The voluntary use of 
substitutes continues in nearly every household 
so that great reserve stocks may be built against 
the possibility of shortage later. 

Those “ bumper ” crops are sheer good luck 
or Providential mercy, as one chooses Their 
gamering and threshing are in full process now, 
the workers, nationally organised, moving slowly 
northward in a roughly disciplined, laborious and 
splendid pilgrimage from the Southern States, 
among which Texas and Oklahoma are the prin¬ 
cipal early wheat producers. Their ordered pro¬ 
gress will not cease till they have finished with the 
crops of the peculiarly grain States, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, close on Canada. What 
are the " bumper" 
crops ? Winter wheat 
will reach the utterly 
unprecedented total of 
600,000,000 bushels, 
while spring wheat pro¬ 
mises a 25 per cent, 
advance over last year's 
233 .ooo.ooo bushels 
Government predic¬ 
tions suggest, in all, 
something between 
900,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000 bushels, 
or, approximately, 
300,000,000 bushels 
more than last year’s 
yield. 

Now as to America’s 
meats. Here the situa¬ 
tion is every bit as good 
as that shown by the 
wheat supply. In May 
the British Government 
ordered 250,000,000 
pounds of meats from 
the American plants, 
almost timidly asking 
deliveries within three 
weeks. The entire order 
was en route sooner than 
had been requested. It 
was a good omen which 
is working out. During 
all the years of war 
America has given great 
-- — attention to augments 

tion of the meat supply, 
a task extraordinarily 
sim plified by her posses¬ 
sion of immense facili¬ 
ties for refrigerated 

storage. Her beef pro¬ 
duction has not decreased recently, and the war 
has brought about an amazing growth in P° r 
supplies. Within nine to twelve months, an 
with a fodder consumption, as compared to t 
required by beef of one to four, a volume of && 
can be created through pork - culture, c ^ ua ” 
the possible beef-increase of about ten ye 
America, therefore, wishing to fight a quic * • 
has turned to this quick meat supply- So f> re 
has been the increase of pork-growing in A®** 
that Mr. Hoover does not hesitate to say t 

United States at this moment is prepared 0 
the total meat-needs of all the Allies, an 1 ' 

with pork alone. At present the average ^ 


American meat shipment to all the Allies is a 
nine million pounds. 

Everything points to an undeniable, a' 
absolute food-safety for the people o ^ R 
nations. It makes the winning o e 
mathematical certainty. 
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A CZECHO-SLOVAK CORPS IN ACTION : BATTALION SIGNALLERS UNDER COVER, 
PASSING MESSAGES BETWEEN THE FIRING-LINE AND HEADQUARTERS. 


an EVER-INCREASING MENACE TO GERMANY: CZECHO-SLOVAKS. 
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AT A WESTERN FRONT RAILWAY STATION : A CZECHO-SLOVAK DETACHMEN1 
WAITING TO ENTRAIN. 


WITH THE BOHEMIAN LION STANDARD DISPLAYED : ENTRAINING KITS AND 
EQUIPMENT OF A CORPS. 


a p promt 


A REGIMENT ON PARADE IN FRANCE : AT AN INSPECTION BY GENERAL 
JANIN, COMMANDING THE CZECHO-SLOVAK CORPS. 


ON THE LINE OF MARCH IN A WAR-SECTOR IN FRANCE : VEHICLES OF A 
CZECHO-SLOVAK REGIMENTAL FIELD-TRAIN MOVING FORWARD. 
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As the Hebrew prophet’s cloud in the East no bigger than a man’s hand grew rapidly 
till it overcast the skies and drenched the land in rain, so it seems likely to be the case, 
«s events are shaping, with the Czecho-Slovak forces in Siberia and Russia. They were 
originally Czecho-Slovak battalions of the Austrian Army, captured wholesale by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s Russian forces in the victorious Galician campaigns of 1914 and 1915 . 
Freed with all the prisoners in Russia at the Revolution, but prevented by the Bolsheviks 


from returning home, little by little the scattered prisoners at the depfits drew together. 
Since then battalions, armed from captured Russian arsenals, have been formed among the 
ex-prisoners. At time of writing, Czecho-Slovak forces hold the main strategic points 
along the railway from Vladivostok to the Urals. At the same time, other Czecho-Slovaks 
in France are enrolled as soldiers under their national Bohemian Lion standard. They 
already form an army corps, attached to one of the French main armies. 
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AFTER THE 
BY GERMAN 


eyes of all the world are 

.low fixed upon the Marne, 

for tremendous events are taking place 1 - 

there. Never, in all its history, has it 
played so great a part in the destinies of France as 
during these last four years of fury. And the Marne 
is a river with a past. The revelations which have 
just come to light of the fate of Chateau Thierry 
at the hands of the Hun hordes—revelations which 
show that their lust for pure beastliness has lost 
none of its virulence—leave no ground for hope 
that they will make any 
attempt to spare such relics 
of the distant past as may 
chance to catch their notice. 

And the XT^ne is rich in 
such relics—though, happily, 
they need no little skill in 
finding, for they date back 
to prehistoric times ranging 
from the days of the Stone 
Age to the dawn of history. 


The retreat of this foul- 
minded brood towards the 
Vesle will probably mean 
the doom of the celebrated 
“ Menhirs," or standing 
stones, of the Marne Valley. 
These date back to about 
fiooo b.c., and are remark¬ 
able for the fact that they 
bear curiously sculptured 
designs, of which the most 
striking is a conventionalised 
representation of the human 
face. This, and the general 
character of the ornamenta¬ 
tion, bears a close likeness 
to that found on early ob¬ 
jects from Hissarlik and 
the Greek islands. These 
“ menhirs,” it may be 
mentioned, are apparently 
memorial stones to distin¬ 
guished dead, and are akin 
to the more imposing array 
of pillars such as are to be 
seen at Stonehenge. 


These megalithic monu¬ 
ments mark the appearance 
in Europe of a new race, 
bringing with them new 
customs—and, what is still 
more important, the use of 
metal. Of their customs we 
learn something from their 
burial - places—as, for ex¬ 
ample, at Lignon, where an 
interment contained bones 
of animals split for the ex¬ 
traction of the marrow, and 
the lower jaws of several 
children, ground stone axes, 
and incised bones, the whole 
showing unmistakable traces 
of fire. There is something 
uncanny about this associa¬ 
tion—a suggestion that the 
children might have furnished at least part of 
the feast 1 It may be, however, that the split 
bones were intended to serve as food, in the spirit- 
world, for the children. In another burial-pit, found 
at Tours-sur-Mame, a great quantity of human 
remains were found, and with them ground flint 
axe-heads and arrdw-heads. Some of the human 
bones were discoloured by a bronze bead which lay 


•ANCIENT WARRIORS OF THE MARNE. 


amongst them, and it is just this fragment which fixes 
the date of the burial as within the " Bronze Age." 

Of the succeeding “ Iron Age ” the Marne area 
contains some quite remarkable relics in the form 
of "chariot burials"—relics of battles long for¬ 
gotten. These carry us back to somewhere about 


i on 


DISASTROUS FIRE IN FEZ, WHICH IS BELIEVED BY SOME TO HAVE BEEN CAUSED 
AGENTS: THE FAMOUS SANCTUARY OF MULA1 IDRISS, STANDING AMID RUINS— 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE KAISARIA BAZAAR. 


AFTER THE DISASTROUS FIRE IN FEZ WHICH IS BELIEVED BY SOME TO HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY 
GERMAN AGENTS: IN THE FOREGROUND, THE MAIN STREET OF THE ATTARINE; IN THE BACKGROUND. 
THE BENI MERIN RUINS. 

The disastrous fire which broke out at Fez some weeks ago is believed by some to have been the work of German agents. It 
started at four points in the great Kaisaria Bazaar. Some 9000 square yards in the commercial centre of the city were destroyed, 
and nearly a thousand shops were burnt out. The French authorities worked splendidly to stop the spread of the flames, and they 
were successful in halting them at thfe very door* of the Carouine Mosque and the famous sanctuary of Mulai ldriss, one of the most 
venerated shrines of Northern Africa. 

295 b.c., when Gaulish warriors were buried in 
their chariots. Two particularly fine examples of 
such burials were discovered—the one at Somme 
Bionne, the other at Somme Tourbe. The latter, 
known as the La Gorge Meillet burial, is the richest 
of its kind known. The grave contained two 
warriors, one exactly above the other, the heads 
being at the south end of the grave, and the horse- 


harness at the other. It < 
tamed, besides, a wonderful col- 

-1 lection of ornaments set with coral, 

a bronze helmet, sword, lances, and 
spear-head, and pottery. The helmet belonged to 
a type particularly rare. 

The Somme Bionne tomb contained but one 
body, laid between the two wheels of a chariot 
placed in separate trenches below the general level 
of the grave. Another trench at the feet of 
the body contained the 
bridles, bits, and trappings 
of two horses. Connecting 
this trench with the cavity 
containing the body was a 
narrow channel, two feet six 
inches long, in which lay the 
pole of the chariot. The 
whole was surrounded by a 
circular fosse over three feet 
wide, and with a diameter 
of about eighteen yards. 


This was evidently the 
grave of a warrior of dis¬ 
tinction. On his left lay 
three iron lances and a 
knife; on his right lay his 
sword. A plain gold finger- 
ring is worthy of special 
mention, since such are rare 
at this period. Openwork 
bronze plates and moulded 
discs of very beautiful de¬ 
sign, belonging to the har¬ 
ness, and a bronze flagon, 
appear to be of Greek work¬ 
manship. And the chanot 
was of the model common to 
Greek and Egyptian chariots, 
being open at the front. 
Though more than fifty 
chariot-burials have been 
found in the department of 
the Marne, only about thirty- 
five have been found intact, 
the rest having probably 
been rifled by the Frankish 
invaders for the sake of the 
ornaments of gold they 
contained. 


Similar chariot-burials, it 
is worthy of note, are found 
with us—as, for example, in 
Yorkshire —though in no 
case have these tombs been 
so richly furnished. But 
they are evidently those of 
the same race as those of 
the Marne graves—the stal¬ 
wart, fair-haired, round- 
headed “ Bronze Age ” man, 
who survives among us to the 
present day. One of these 
graves, found near Marke 
Weighton, East Riding, con¬ 
tained so rich a store oi 
furniture that it is known 
as the " King’s Barrow.” In it lay an old man. 
head to the north, and arms and legs crossed. 
Near the head were the skulls of two pigs 
On either side of him lay the chanot whee 
and under them the skeletons of two small horses, 
with their harness, furnishing us writh va 
able evidence as to the type of horse used a 

this time. w - **• Pyc*aft. 
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THE BOLSHEVIKS AT MOSCOW: A LOCAL “MIRACLE” AT THE KREMLIN. 



MONUMENT UNDER THE » 
MONUMENT A STREET 


,** 


IKON-DECORATED “ NICHOLAS CATE" OF THE KREMLIN THAT SOLDIERS REFUSED 
TO BOMBARD UNTIL FORCED: THE “MIRACULOUSLY" MISSED IKON INTACT. 

As they have done with the monuments and historic memorials of Petrograd, so at 
o*cow the Bolsheviks wreaked havoc on national monuments there. In our first and 
second illustrations, the monument of the famous General Skobeloff, who till now was 
revered as the “Bayard of Russia,” is shown before and after the Bolsheviks dealt with 
The equestrian figure was pulled down, carted away, and the rest of the monument 

*>°*r«ied over as a stand for Bolshevik orators to harangue street crowds from.-The 

Nicholas Gate" of the Kremlin, in the third illustration, held by a party opposing 








WIIH FACE KEPT VEILED SINCE THE REVOLUTION: 

ALEXANDER IL, WHO ABOLISHED RUSSIAN SERFDOM. 

the Bolsheviks, was bombarded from 300 yards off with a single gun, On the gate was 
an ikon, and, in consequence, the Bolsheviks could not induce the soldiers to open fire 
for some time. At last an artilleryman was found, and forced to fire the gun. For 
hours he fired, but the gate was little damaged, while the ikon remained untouched— 

by a miracle, as Moscow people regarded it-The fourth illustration shows the statue 

of the Tsar Alexander IL, who abolished serfdom in Russia, with the black veil that 
has draped the face for the past fifteen months. 
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AMBUSCADED FROM THE CLOUDS: A 


Dravn by H. W. 


WHILE PARADED TO HEAR THEIR GENERAL’S SPEECH!-GERMANS IN A MARKET-PLACE AT 

LOW-LYING CLOUDS: AND THE 7 ' 

A daring coup by British airmen is illustrated above. It was in the nature, if one may use the simile, of an aerial ambuscade, a surprise attack carried out with bombs and jf 

by utilising the screening aid of friendly clouds. As related by the eye-witness who supplied the material for the drawing, a certain German General one day recently prisoners’ 

troops under his command specially paraded in the place, or market square, of a small town, just in rear of the enemy’s line, in order to harangue them. As we know ^ ^ 0 j a 
accounts sent by newspaper correspondents, there has been a good deal of speechifying by German Generals to their regiments of late, to exhort the troops to make a be 
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I WESTERN FRONT SURPRISE FOR THE ENEMY. 


1 Material Supplied by an Eyb-Witnbss. 



EscnpTivf HII ^ D THEIR LINES ATTACKED BY ONE OF OUR BOMBERS, swooping from behind 
°WJRTING 'PLANES WITH MACHINE-GUNS. 


'T" ? “"7 d0 ”' *" d * l! ° 6nd “' * ri °“ f * uU ” oU “' On the 0CCM.cn Ulu.tr.ted, .hen the Iroops were MI massed end the Proceed,nes were in toll ewlne 

TUre. ceutii cto^dtofn tlfto"' ”°°T ' r0m e h ’7“ *“ b °'" b5 to right In emong toe metred reek, .1 to. t.ldi.re £ 

<»«», the bombeHotol \ 77. ™ *’**”« m °'‘ °‘ C ""’“ S ““ ld «“ "»*» «™» Br.toh scnu.-mechine. 

raoer joined in, and finished the business at close quarters with their Lewis guns.—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada .] 
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THE BOMBER BREAKS THROUGH: A BRITISH TV 

Concerning this picture, Boyd Cable writes : “ The tons of bombs dropped by our flying-men every day do so much damage to vital points and to the 
the Germans are bound to do everything possible to interrupt the work of our bombers. Formations of their fighting-scout class machines attack the 
since these single-seater scouts are specially designed and built for fighting work, and to be handier and faster than two-seaters, especially when these are heavily ^ ^ 
bombs it might be supposed that the scout-machines could give the bombers a very bad time. But, thanks to the design, build, and power of machines ^ 

our two-seater classes, they more than hold their own in fighting and, on occasion, turn the tables effectively on their attackers. One of our bombers, re ur 

Drawn by Joseph Si*?* 0 * 
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*ter outwitting five enemy fighting-scouts. 

r4id * wa * cut off from the lines by five fighting-scouts, which manoeuvred to turn him west, and attack in concert. The pilot, without hesitation, made straight for the 
leader, opening fire as he flew. The leader went down headlong and crashed. Cowed, apparently, by his swift and certain fate, the others swerved aside, and, through 
this opening, our bomber dashed. As it broke through, the observer brought his gun into action, and opened a hot fire on the other hostiles which followed, pressing their 
attack. One of these he shot down, and another whirled down, evidently damaged, and unable to continue. The bomber had been badly shot about and, with tail-plane 
hracing-wires cut through, was m danger of the tail carrying away. The combat, therefore, was broken off, and our bomber returned safely.” 

’ THE United States and Canada. 















THE WORLD OF FLIGHT 


ON TANKS AND AIRCRAFT 


EJilor of "Che .Aeroplane.' 

" wireless ” is an equally good method of directing and production of what the Times correspondent 

artillery against tanks. Moreover, besides being calls " land ironclads," and. after much experi- 

less vulnerable than a balloon, the aeroplane can mentation, the conquerors of Flers were produced 

follow the movements of tanks more closely. From them to the modem tank there have been 

owing to its own mobility. Tanks may hide several steps forward, and there are, as in all new 

themselves from balloon observation by moving things, many more steps to come before the land- 

behind woods and rows of trees, but they cannot going battle ship arrives, 

thus hide themselves from the ubiquitous aeroplane. 

Nevertheless, the land battle-ship « a cer- 
From this one comes to other developments tainty of the future—as certain as was the aero- 

clearly foreshadowed in the Ttmes whose ccrre- plane of to-day when the Wright brothers first 

spondent on flew in 1906. And, when the land battle-ship 

the British arrives, it is quite obvious that it will be as 

front, writing dependent on close co-operation with aircraft as 

M on April 25 are sea going battle ships. Not only will its 

£ ~/ last of the attendant aircraft blind the enemy’s artillery, as 

^ fighting in the indicated by the French tank officer already 

\ JyBlf Villers - Bre- quoted (as a matter of fact, such small things as 

Bp!*! tonneux area field-guns will not trouble it, for it will carry very 

in front of much heavier armament itself: probably part of 

J Amiens, said : the work of its aircraft will be to direct its heavy 

/ ' Four or five guns on to the enemy’s field-guns), the real task 

* enemy tanks of the aircraft will be to direct the battleship 

M fell in with squadrons as to where they may find the enemy's 

. two of ours, land-going battle fleet, and to warn the squadrons 

X. M and the first in case a more powerful fleet is approaching. 

—— engagement 

between Already we have big slow tanks and little fast 

enemy iron- tanks—analogous, let us say, to the sloops-of-war 

clads took and the smaller, faster naval war-craft of the very 

* place. One of early days of steam. These in due time grew to 

IEDRICHSHAFEN” plane, captured our machines be the battle ships, cruisers, and destroyers of 

allied ’plane was crippled. to-day. History is the greatest plagiarist in all 

when a third literature, and we shall in due course see the 

craft factory on Lake Constance, where it was „ ... , , , . , 

r.bin* craft.—[ French Ofiuuii photograph.) British tank history of the steam-dnven war-ship repeated m 

hove in sight the land war-ship —mulaits mulatuiis. It is merely 

and joined in the attack. The new-comer knocked a matter of energy and intellect how long it takes 

out one of the enemy, and the rest appear to have for this particular comer of history to develop. 


I F anyone wanted to set forth the absolute 
antithesis among engines of war in these 
days, he would probably fix on tanks and air¬ 
craft. There seems no apparent relationship 
between the swift aeroplane, mobile and fragile, 
and the slow, semi-invulnerable tank, save that 
both are driven by internal-combustion engines. 
Yet, when one comes to consider the operations 
of these two vehicles — each in its own direc¬ 
tion the greatest of developments in weapons 
of war — one finds that they are closely allied. 


When it does so. there will be an end of all 
trench warfare, and we shall come back to wars of 
manoeuvre in which the strategy of Napoleon and 
Wellington will have to be combined with the 
tactics of Nelson and Van Trump, plus the aerial 
science of Trenchard and Salmond and Von 
Hoppner. The prospect, if not pleasing to the 




This reference 
to " the first 
engagement be¬ 
tween land iron¬ 
clads ’’ is pecu¬ 
liarly interesting 
because it is the 
first concrete 
example of a 
species of warfare 
which was much 
discussed in aero¬ 
nautical circles 
so far back as the 
winter of 1914 
and the spring 
ol 1915. Mr. 
R. F. Macfie, an 
American sub¬ 
ject, though one 
of the pioneers of 
British aviation. 


over tank-attack 
services for them. 


A very clear indication of this species of 
operation was given by a war-correspondent with 
the French armies, who, writing in the Morning 
Post on July 12, said: " One of the soldiers in a 
tank section drew my attention to the closeness of 
co-operation that is necessary between the Air 
Service and the tanks. ‘ It is common know¬ 
ledge,’ he said, ‘ that tanks—though, roughly 
speaking, immune from machine-gun fire—are 
vulnerable to artillery. It is, therefore, of supreme 
importance to the enemy to be able to maintain 
his sausage-balloons in the air to control his 
artillery fire, and it is of equal importance to us 
that our aviation should bring the sausages down 


IN ONE OF THE WORKSHOPS AT AN AIRCRAFT FACTORY IN FRANCE: INSTALLING 
ITS MOTOR ON BOARD A ’PLANE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


in flames or force them to keep the ground. 
Aviators are, in fact, our natural friends, for, just 
as we are able to silence the machine-guns that are 
the deadliest enemies of the infantry, so they can 
blind the enemy guns that are the only weapons 
we have seriously to fear.’ " 

There one has a very clear exposition of the 
alliance between aeroplanes and tanks, and of its 
converse—the value of aircraft against tanks; for, 
if the familiar sausage-balloon can be used as an 
anti-tank observation post, it is obvious that 
aa artillery - observation aeroplane fitted with 


who came back 

from the United States on the outbreak of war, 
strongly advocated the use of armoured " cater¬ 
pillars ”—as they were then called—equipped with 
machine-guns, to cross trenches and break up the 
deadlock which already in 1914 threatened us with 
a long war. His scheme was based on practical 
experience with Holt caterpillars in America ; so our 
gallant Allies from across the Atlantic may justifiably 
take unto themselves some of the credit for the 
success of the latest form of warfare. Thereafter a 
committee, which was known officially as the " Land- 
Ships Committee,” was formed to study the design 


French Official Photograph. 

civilian, is at least interesting to the military 
student. But perhaps before we arrive at that 
stage we shall have universal peace, and then the 
co-operation of land battle-ships with the aircraft 
of their day will be a matter for the International 
Police Force, or the Aerial Board of Control o 
which Mr. Kipling has written so amazingly an 
so convincingly. Meantime, the Allied tanks an 
the Allied aircraft are noticeably superior to e 
German vehicles either separately or in com bin a 
tion, and the greater that superiority becomes t e 
nearer will be our ultimate and complete victory. 
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ANTI-U-BOAT RECONNOITRING FROM BATTLESHIPS: AN AIR-SENTRY. 

Photograph Supplied bt Topical. 
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A U.S. NAVY'S LIGHTER-THAN-AIR “SHIP" FOR SERVICE ALOFT, ON BOARD A BATTLE-SHIP. 


FOR " SPOTTING " U-BOATS OUT AT SEA 


The U-boat campaign has incited ingenuity in all the Allied Navies towards devising 
methods of combating and destroying the pests. Destructive apparatus of remarkable kinds 
have been invented. Our Allies across the Atlantic have not been behindhand with devices 
for discovering submarines under water, to enable the various surface-craft to attack the 


U-boats, or for hovering over and bombing detected craft on occasion. They employ, it is 
stated, both observation-balloons and dirigibles. Our photograph was taken on board a U.S. 
Dreadnought battle-ship. It shows an aerial anti-U-boat “ spotter " above the deck of a war-ship, 
with the “ bed ” on the deck on which the envelope rests and whence the “ spotter " is sent up. 













OUR TIMBER RESOURCES COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES’ 

The enormous demand for timber for military purposes, coupled with the shortage of 
ships to bring it from abroad and the submarine campaign, has necessitated a ruthless 
onslaught on British woodlands. Canadian and American lumbermen have long been at 
work felling trees in various parts of Great Britain. The face of the land has been 
greatly changed. The recent Report of the Forestry Sub-Committee of the Recon¬ 
struction Committee states : “ The total area under woodland in the United Kingdom 


COMPARATIVE PRE-WAR YIELDS. 

before the war was estimated at 3 , 000,000 acres, the annual yield from which “ 
to hare been 45 , 000,000 cubic feet, or about one third of what it should hare b eo 
correct sylvicultural management These figures indicate the unsatisfactory condi 
British and Irish woods as at present managed, and prove the urgency of r 
measures. . . . Dependence on imported timber has proved a serious handicap 
conduct of the war. The United Kingdom cannot run the risk of future v*^ 
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OUR TIMBER SUPPLY: PAST RECORDS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

DRAVN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. W. B. ROBINSON. 


WAR-LBSSONS REGARDING TIMBER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATION : CANADA’S RESOURCES AND THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. 


safeguarding its supplies of timber, as every other Power that counts has already done.” 
baling with future prospects of timber supply at home and within the Empire, the 
Report continues : “ Canada . . . has reserves of timber which rank after those of 
Russia and the United States as the third largest in the world . . . but, unhappily, 
orest fires claim far more trees than fall to the lumberman’s axe. . . . There appears 
to be no reason why the Canadian forests should not supply the United Kingdom . . . 


for many generations. . . . This, we submit, is an Imperial question of the first 
magnitude. . . . Any check in the Russian supply would inevitably cause a timber 
famine in the United Kingdom. . . . The timber imported into the United Kingdom 
has hitherto come from the virgin forests of Finland and the Baltic provinces and from 
Archangel . . . Every year we become more dependent on Russia.” The Committee 
recommends afforestation.—[Drawing Copyrighted m the United States and Canada.] 
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LITERATURE. 


‘ Shell-backs " 
and a Sea 
" Conchy." 


Mr. John S. Margerison continues his 
successful and popular progress as an 
up-to-date author of books people like 
to read just now, in " Hunters of the 
U-Boat ” (Pearson). This time he gives us eight separate 
thrills—a set of vivid and spell-throwing tales of doings 
of various old " shell-backs ” and ” Mercantile Jacks ” tak¬ 
ing a hand in the war, on board patrol-boats, destroyers, 
Grand Fleet auxiliaries, and so on, with, thrown in, an 
entertaining yam of a Conscientious Objector skipper’s 
doings. How the maritime “ Conchy ” in question, after 
running the. gauntlet of U-boats and German corsair- 
raiders, and persistently defying the control of British 
convoy captains, while carrying an everyday cargo, was at 
the last brought up close to his own sea-coast home at the 
moment that a U-boat was opening fire on it. is the theme. 

Then follows as the outcome what he did on the 
spur of the moment, while still salving his tender con¬ 
science as a man of peace, to settle accounts once for all . 
then and there with the U-boat. All that, for one story, 
makes highly diverting reading. Each one of the tales is 
brimful of adventure all through, with at the same time the 
human touch running across the narratives 
from beginning to end. And, incidentally, 
one may learn, or may guess, at something 
of some of the methods by means of which 
not a few of the German submarines 
have come to—for. at any rate, the 
Kaiser and “ Uncle Turps ’’—an untimely 
end. Skipper MacAndrew, of the ex¬ 
drifter Annie Laurie ; the two brothers, 

*' Gog ” and “ Magog,” of the Puncher 
and the Petroleum respectively; and 
Lieutenant Knight, of the Stiletto —who 
disposed in marvellous fashion of “ Unter- 
seebote U 54 and U 55,” a pair famili¬ 
arly known to a certain Grand Fleet 
destroyer-flotilla as ” Fritz ” and ” Karl ”— 
really quite deserve on their own ac¬ 
count places as portraits side by side 
with some of Marryat's characters in our 
national bibliography of seafaring war¬ 
riors limned by the pen. 

_ . , More than two 

A" "Ep.tome .rf ccntunes havt 

England : Yorkshire. passed ^ a 

seventeenth - century Dean of Worcester 
labelled Yorkshire ” The Epitome of Eng¬ 
land.” Since then, many changes and 


THE DOC IN WAR: A CARRIER OF HAND-GRENADES. 
French Official Photograph. 

developments have enlarged the county and its life out of 
all knowledge ; great industries have developed, and with 
them the name of many Captains of Industry have become 


AT JEDDAH: SOLDIERS AND A MARINE IN THE SERVICE OF A BRITISH MISSION. 
French Official Photograph. 


part of the history of the county. Mr. J S Fi 
latest work, *’ The Making of Modern Yorkshire" 

Allen and Unwin) is of historical value. That he ^ 
make his book rich in human interest was a safe W ° U ^ 
tion on the part of all who knew his clever volumep"*’ 
the Broad Acres,” and his history of the ereit ~ ^ 

often as engrossing as a romance. It is. indeed ' 
of the growth of great industries and magical cha!* 00 
transit, machinery, science, education, and social 1 
political reforms which have punctuated the passin * , 
the years. All Yorkshireraen. and not Yorkshire^ 0 
alone, will find much to interest them in this 
book by an author who writes like one to whom th 
broad acres are dear. 

Many names and personalities famous in the worlds of 
art. literature, manufactures, and business activities Bit 
through the pages, and we get informative glimpses of 
such men as the squires who made Yorkshire their home 
and the old coaching days, and their customs and humours 
are not forgotten. The WiLson family and their wonderful 
work are duly dealt with ; the part played by coal, iron 
and steel in the development of the county is ably treated 
and readers are reminded that the Miller of the “ Canter¬ 
bury Tales ” carried a ” Sheffield whittle ” in his bo*’ 
Justice is done to the dignity of the 
Cutlers' Company ; and the author 
quotes Daniel Defoe on the selling of 
cloth in Leeds in the days of Queen Anne 


There are many passages devoted 
to the textile industries; and, of the 
patenting of the Lister-Holden wool- 
combing machine, the author tells how 
the business in Bradford was also earned 
on in St. Denis. Rheims, and Roubaix. 
Agriculture might well call for a volume 
to itself, and the same may be asserted 
of politics. Religious movements, charit¬ 
able efforts, education, are all dealt 
with; and nineteenth - century York- 
shiremen mentioned include Lord 
Leighton, who was the son of a Scar¬ 
borough physician; Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, the famous barrister, who was 
born at Doncaster ; Baron Nnnburn- 
holme; W. P. Frith, the artist; the 
Brontes ; and many other notable people. 
Mr. Fletcher’s word-pictures of York¬ 
shire in mid-eighteenth century and 
earlier day's are in startling contrast to 
the enlightened county of to-day. 


WHY I AM A PELMANIST 

By “SAPPER.” 


S OME months ago. more out of curiosity than any¬ 
thing else, I took up Pelmanism. I wished to 
find out whether there was indeed some new and won¬ 
derful system which could transform mediocrity into 
brilliance and failure into success. Plentiful advertise¬ 
ments assured me that if I would but follow the advice 
laid down by the teachers of the Pelman School there 
was nothing I might not hope for, from a substantial 
increase in the pay extracted from a stony-hearted 
Government to complete immunity from whizz - bangs. 
In view of the desirability of both these goals, I decided 
to join " the cult." I regarded it as a cult; in spite of 
all assurances from Generals, Admirals, Pillars of the 
Church, and other big noises in the Pelman world. I 
was sure there was a catch somewhere. So I borrowed 
the money for the course, and started looking for the 
catch. I am still looking. . . . 

Now, I do not propose to go into the question of 
how Pelmanism obtains its results. To attempt to do 
so would necessitate going into what Pelmanism is. If 
anybody wants to find that out, let him follow my 
example—borrow the money, and see for himself. He 
will never regret it 

But I do propose to say something of the state of 
mind induced by Pelmanism in a student who takes it 
up in earnest For on that state of mind depends entirely 

his judgment of the system. On the personal result in 
his particular case the student will say: *‘ This thing is 
bad. I would prefer a bag of nuts”; or he will say: 
" This thing is good. Why, in Heaven’s name, didn’t I 
do it before ? ” Those are the two judgments to which 
any new thing must be prepared to submit itself ; and 
when it is as much advertised as Pelmanism the answer 
is of importance. 

Now, let there be no mistake about one thing ; we 
are discussing the student who takes it up in earnest. 
The man who enrols as a Pelmanist, who reads the books, 
and does the exercises like a parrot, and then sits down 
and waits for the boodle to roll in. will do a powerful lot 
of sitting. There is no magic word in the system; no 
formula which, repeated twice in the bath and once after 
breakfast, will produce success. There is nothing mystic 
about it—nothing supernatural 

Pelmanism is a system of education: nothing more, 
nothing less. Where it differs from other systems is that 
it educates. This is a very large claim, and one which 
great numbers of people will find incredible They will 
point to all our methods of education, and say. frankly, 
that it is ridiculous. They will quote at length from 


the many books that have been written about education 
lately—especially the Public School System. “If such a 
thing.” they say, •• were true, our social system would be 
undermined.” Personally. 1 am not sure it hasn’t 
been . . . 

Let us consider, for a'moment, this question of an 
education which educates compared with one which does 
not. So many people have written on the latter; so few on 
the former. It is so easy to criticise destructively. . . . 

It is an undoubted fact that an intimate knowledge of 
the French irregular verbs, and the insensate demands of 
the gardener for pens, ink, and paper will not materially 
help the student to travel through France. 

It is an undoubted fact that the sole test for which we 
are trained is an examination; to that end. a boy is 
crammed and forced—and. having passed it, nothing more 
matters. He can forget everything, and he promptly 
does, naturally. 

It is a far. far better thing to throw explosive bombs 
at the science master than to dabble in abstruse chemical 
formulae. The boy is not going to be a chemist—he wants 
to go into the Army. He is being taught what he doesn’t 
want to learn. And so it is a failure. Thus the destructive 
critic fulminates ; and everybody agrees that it is very 
dreadful. . But he suggests no alternative ; and so 

everybody, after a brief mental upheaval, relapses again 
into sleep. Only Pelmanism has remained awake, and 
has produced an answer — a constructive answer—more¬ 
over, a successful answer, in the opinion of those who 
have tried. 

It is successful because its students learn what they 
want to learn, and are therefore keen. A simple funda¬ 
mental fact, wherein Pelmanism differs from all other 
systems of education : a simple fundamental fact which 
makes the difference between success and failure. 

And so we come to the consideration of what is this 
thing which Pelmanism teaches, and which its students 
wish to be taught. It is well-nigh impossible to sum up the 
course in a phrase ; it is altogether too big a thing. And 
yet—perhaps it can be done—more or less. Pelmanism, as 
I see it, teaches Human Nature—your own and the other 
man's. It deals not with Greek lambics or the differential 
calculus, though such is its nature that it will help the 
student to deal with these occult mysteries, be he so 
minded. It just deals with you and the other man, and 
life as one lives it. 

There is no catch in it. It is a system developed along 
perfectly common-sense lines, which leads to a definite 
goal. That goal is Efficiency. 


The system takes a man’s thought-box, and proceeds to 
tell the owner how he can improve it. It sends the 
student’s brain to a mental gymnasium. It gives him con¬ 
cise instructions as to what he is to do. and when he 
carries out those instructions conscientiously he finds the 
system is right. He begins to realise that his mind is 
capable of being drilled and expanded exactly the same as 
his body. And, moreover, he finds that just as the fitter 
his body becomes, the more work it can do; so the fitter 
his mind is, the more it can accomplish. Things come 
easier to him; he has no difficulty in taking on more. 
His brain, in fact, is being drilled, and is developing 
accordingly. 

Thus, baldly—Pelmanism. The mind and brain are 
subject to laws, just as is the body The teachers of this 
system have taken those laws—up to now the property, so 
to speak, of a few abstruse thinkers and philosophers—and 
built round them a simple, infallible method of developing 
a human being’s efficiency. That is all. As I say, there 
is no catch The work which they ask the student to do. 
and which the student must do if he wishes to benefit by 
the course, is not long and arduous. It does not entail 
going back to school and poring over books. It can be 
done on one’s way to work, when one is out for a walk, or 
wondering where the last one went to 

Moreover, there is another point which is worthy 0 
note. The exercises—though only a means to an end—1are 
in themselves interesting. There is no question of Frenc 
irregular verbs, or abstruse chemical formulae—to be for 
gotten as soon as learned. There is nothing irksome or 
tedious in the course ; nothing that the student doesn 
see the object of even in the early stages of his struSS ’ 
It is, in fact, a common-sense system, developed aong 
common-sense lines, with its goal—Efficiency. 

The results speak for themselves. From a fi na ° 
point of view. I, personally, am not qualified to S P®^' 
except to state the axiomatic truth that a man or 
whose brain is efficient must be worth more in the 
market than one whose brain is untrained. And fr « t 
trains the untrained mind; that is its raison fan. 
from an intellectual point of view the thing c®" J* " <j 
a nutshell. It is not good to go through life b m . 
yet thousands do so. Their brains are blind ; they ^ 
do not appreciate; they hear, and do not un * un(J . 
Pelmanism brings that appreciation and that u ” ^ 
ing. Therefore, it would seem worth while to 
for it is certainly worth while to understand. , t gpd 

A fttU description of the Pelman Course is F**" ** 
and Memory a free copy of which, together with 
special supplement on “ Pelmanismand for" 1 9 J' 
for the complete course for one third less than the usual A*A 


sent post Jree to all readers of Thk ILLUSTRATED 


on application to the Pelman Institute^ S 3 * Tdtaan 
Bloomsbury Street, London, IV.C. i. ^ ; 

Overseas addresses: 46 - 48, Market Strut, 

ij, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Dm 




For Adults 


TO ENSURE A 

Perfect Complexion 

use La-rola, the one reliable and 
never-failing preparation for protect¬ 
ing the skin from.the scorching rays 
of the sun. It instantly allays all 
irritation, gives an exquisite sense 
of freshness, and safeguards the user 
against the attacks of sun or wind, 
keeping the face and skin delight¬ 
fully cool and clear. The soothing 


food, softening and strengthening the 
delicate tissue*. and removing the 
dust and dirt to which the face is 
constantly exposed. 

In bolt let. from all 
Chemists Stores, r/r J 

PALE COMPLEXIONS 

may be greatly improved byJu»! If*'' 
a touch of * LA-ROLA Korc tr ” 
Bloom.’' which give, a perfectly HlK 
natural tinlto the cheek.. No one Hill 
can tell it i> artibcial. It give. MIL 
THE BEAUTY SPOT! H If 


M BEETHAM & SON, 

CHELTENHAM SPA, 
ENGLAND. 


To Off loot** 'proceeding to Egj 
Mesopotamia, and Salon 


Military Catalogue P 


WOUNDED OFFICERS. 

We are always pleased to tend a repre¬ 
sentative to any London Hospital to take 
— instructions for New Kit. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 1 


/ 92, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W 

’Phone—Gm*RO 37a* 

6, RUE CAMION, PARIS; 667, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORI. 


Patent Ganeih Chin Strap removes double chins, restore* lo»l contours, and lakes away 
lines running Irom nose to mouth, 21/6 and 25/6. 

Ganesh Eastern Oil is the best skin *ood and muscle producer in the world. Will of itself 
remove lines, All out hollow*, and give back life and elasticity to the skin, 5/6, 12/6, 35/6 
Ganesh Diable Skin Tonic closes the pores, strengthens and whitens the skin, and enables 
it to withstand change of temperature. Also a splendid wash for the eyes, 5/6, 

7/6, 10/6, 21/6, 57/6 

Ganesh Eastern Lily Lotion, made in three colours, is a liquid powder, perfectly safe, and 
a great skin beautifier. i/6, 9/6, 12/6. 

Ganesh Eastern Cream keeps the skin soft and fine, contains a little of the Oil, and is 
made up to suit all skins, 3/6, 6/6, 12/6. 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. 


KLIT for the EAST 


Value is measured not by what you pay. but by what you get for 
your money. The splendid wear-resisting qualities and comfort¬ 
able fit of Tropical Uniforms from the HOUSE OF QAMAGE make 
them double value 


The following additional Kit is required; — 
2 Khaki Drill Service Jackets at 37/6 
2 Pairs Khaki Drill Breeches at 14/6 
2 Pairs Khaki Drill Slacks at 146 
2 Pairs Khaki Drill Shorts at 8/6 .. 

All fixes ip Stock ready to wear 

1 Wolseley Helmet 
l Portable Camp Bed 
1 Bag for same 

1 Hair Pillow. 

I Mosquito Net 

1 Waterproof Sheet 7 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 

I Tripod Washstand, with Water¬ 
proof Basin, Bath and Bag 
l Folding Chair 
1 Water Bucket 

I Valise or Kit Bag to hold above 
articles, with owner’s name 
painted on it 
1 Pair Marching Boots 
I Pair Mosquito Boots 
I Pair Puttees.. 

I Haversack with Sling and Swivels 
l Nickel - silver liued Screw Top 
Water Bottle. 1 a pint .. 

I Lanyard and Whistle 
I Service Hussif 

I Hold-all . 

I Combination Knife, Fork aud 
Spoon in case .. 

1 F.namel Cup .. 

1 Field Service Pocket Book 
i Map Case. 


Bell* 

HIRE 

NUNS 

Tobacco 


The choice of a tobacco is, in its way, as 
momentous as the choice of a wife ... beware how 
you philander with “Three Nunsit*s irresistible! 


‘ A mg’s Head" is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at t/\d per os 


THREE NUNS ” CIGARETTES 


MEDIUM 

5 id for 10-lid for 20 

Cardboard Boxes of 50 2/2J-100 4/3 


THE FOOD THAT SUSTAINS. 


Thi* palatable and aaaily prepared milk and 
wheaten food auppliea complete nutriment 
tit a form that ia aaaimilatad by the delicate 
stomach without difficulty or diataata. 
Digestion i* thua strengthened mad loat 
vigour regained. 


No Cook,m or Coot s M, Ik 
required. Made m fA 
boiling mater enlq. 


O WING to the abnormal demand 
and to Government restrictions 
on raw material, containers, etc., 
we are unable to avoid delay ia 
executing orders from Retail Chemists 
and Wholesale Houaea. 

We are doing our utmost to increase 
the output and to distribute supplies 
equitably; the public will greatly 
assist us by not ordering more than 
is required for immediate needs. Con¬ 
sumers cannot be supplied by ue direct 
and orders should be placed through 
their usual Retail Chemist. 


Allen & Hanhurys Lt<L, London. 


• W, *oy 

Any article of ladies, 
childrens, or gentle¬ 
men’s wearing apparel, 
or household furnishing 
that has been soiled by 
use.or faded by exposure. 
Pullars’ processes will im¬ 
prove its appearance be¬ 
yond belief and lengthen 
its life and usefulness. 
Send to any Pullar 
Branch or Agent, or post 
direct to-PULLARS* 


Cleaners fir Dyers Perth 


Send to - day for 
Catalogue of Useful 
Gi fts, Post Free . ih 

No. A 2170.-Very 1 '*(} W 

Charming Bag 
Black or Mole Grey 
Real Antelope, with 
Marcassite 

Clasp, Grey, L 

Mirror and ^I jfc M 

* 17*. 6d. ns \ 

No. A 2174 —Lovely Solid Tortoiseshell “-ck or Navy Moire 
and Silk Hand Bag*, very finest quality. Silk, £2 17*. td. . X 

£4 15a* £5 17a 6dL, 17 110 ISa, Sd. 

Many other Beautiful and Exclusive Deeigtu on mg 
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NEW NOVELS. 

41 p oc F<u l ,n m Robert Buchanan, who was a man of 
a rugged but indisputable talent, 
A-rote a book on hate and the hater, somewhere about 
thirty years ago. He called it “ God and the Man,” and 


Foe’s undoing. Whereon the man who tells the tale com¬ 
ments : ” You may apply it to this blasted war. As I 
see it, the more you beat Fritz by becoming like him. the 
more he has won.” Buchanan, you observe, brought in 
the visible Judgment Seat of the Almighty to make his 
point. " Q.’s” is the more subtle method, but not less 
sure. The sifting - out of 
the hearts of men comes 
down to very fine sand in 
the twentieth century—less 
mention of the Rock of 



Ages, and more of the in¬ 
finitude of the pebbles on 
the beach, all serving to 
prove that the nineteenth 
century now looks at us 
across a gulf wider than 
the intervening years. 


11 Claymore ? ” 


We con¬ 


gratulate 
Mr. Arthur D. Howden 
Smith on having the cour- 


— 166 


equal faithfulness and precision. The novelty 0 | 
story lies in the hero, who is. for once, not a Scoi^ f* 
but a Jacobite of good English family. How he 
to Derby and met the girl chieftain of the Clan MacKo ? 
how he was adopted into the clan and exchanged t 
British breeches for the kilt ; how he rescued a g^ n ,' 
gentleman, and was saved in his own turn from Cumber 
land's butchery—are not all these things told in "Cby 
more " ? If anyone wants a good friend in holiday Unte 
we advise him to pack “ Claymore ” in his travelling-bag 

An event which has excited much interest in business 
circles is the recent reconstruction of the Watford Mann 
facturing Company. Ltd., by which Lord Leverhulme 
becomes actively concerned in its affairs. The Watford 
Manufacturing Company bulks big in the public eye on 
several accounts. It is capitalised at /i.ooo.ooo sterling 
Its model factories are appropriately known as Delecta- 
land, where Boisselier Chocolates, Freeman's Food Pro¬ 
ducts. Vi-Cocoa, the Food Beverage, and other first-class 
foodstuffs, notably Delecta Watford Chocolate, are made 
The foods ” made in Delectaland ” stand for quality as 
well as economy. Delectaland has also long been a place 



MODERN WARFARE IN PALESTINE: A LINE OF BRITISH TANKS. 
Photograph by C.N. 


his imagination threw into its pages the vision of the 
wronged man crying upon his God to deliver the oppressor 
into his hands, and the complete and terrible answer that 
was given to his prayer. ” I AM. and I will give this man 
to thee.” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who also deals with 
the pursuit of hatred in “ Foe-Farrell ” (Collins), the 
injured person clinging in a cold frenzy of revenge to the 
man who had ruined his life’s work and dogging him 
across the world, deals with the business in a less 
tremendous but not less thought-compelling fashion. 

The setting of the story—which is supposed to be 
told, day by day. in a dug-out in France—appears 
irrelevant until the moral tags in, almost on the last 
page. Dr. Foe, who pursued and eventually murdered 
Farrell, began by being a man of high moral poten¬ 
tialities and intellectual accomplishment. His en¬ 
forced companionship educated the vulgar Farrell into 
the similitude of a gentleman, and debased the learned 
doctor to the level, and the likeness, of a little Cockney 
tradesman of the Tottenham Court Road. More, Foe 
impregnated Farrell with his own implacable malignity, 
and so closed his hands upon the weapon which was to be 


age. in his first novel, 
boldly to return to the '45. 

It is a novelist's paradise 
too long neglected by 
writers not unnaturally 
fearful, we may suppose, 
of trespassing on the pre¬ 
serves of the great, and 
forgetting that there is 
room for a hundred au¬ 
thors on its historic fields. 

” Claymore ! ” (Sketfington) 
is an excellent romance, 
containing everything that 
such a story should pre¬ 
sent—the Highland maiden, 
the gallant gentleman, the 
foul, false villain, and the 
clash of arms in a dozen 
mortal combats, claymore 
against the Bribsh bayonets and sabres 
is very carefully rendered ; and we are 
George Murray. Lochiel, Cluny, all handled 


MODERN WARFARE IN PALESTINE: A TANK PASSING THROUCH A PALM-CROVE. 
Photograph by C.S. ■ 

Prince Charles of pilgrimage for sociologists, welfare workers, and all 

given Lord interested in the establishment of cordial relations be¬ 

an tween Capital and Labour. 



Ensign” 

Photography 

means picture-making with. British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout , 

"ENSIGN” ROLL FILMS will fit any^ 

Film Camera and give the finest results. 

ENSIGN CAMERAS are made for useful 1 

films or plates in all sizes from Vestdbd«t 
to Post'CarcL. Prices from 1 Oh upwards 

Sold by aU Vhatographic Dealers. 

•HOUGHTONS LTD 


^Manufacturers 
nf Cameras 


> HIGH HOLBOR** *' 1 
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is the food that 


Builds Bonnie Babies. 


G LAXO babies are always bonnie because 
Glaxo is the next best food for a baby 
when his mother cannot feed him herself. 

N OT being a patent food, but the purest 
of milk—dried to make it germ-free, 
with cream and sugar added—Glaxo con¬ 
tains nothing to harm your little one, but 
everything to make him sweet and bonnie. 

LAXO only needs the addition 
of boiling water to supply your 
Baby with a complete food as digest¬ 
ible as it is delicious—if necessary, 
from the very day of birth. 

Ask Your Doctor! 

Glaxo can be had of 
Chemists everywhere for 

1/3 : 2 6 : 6 3 , 


Proprietors: Joseph Nathan & Co.. Lt.', 
London & New Zealand. 




Here i» the Proof :— 

Isn’l he sweet ? 

Look at his bright eyes, his 
bonnie cheeks, curly hair and 
sturdy limbs. His mother is 
proud of him, and so are we— 
because he is a Glaxo Baby. 
And there are many other pic¬ 
tures of Glaxo Babies, equally 
strong and sturdy, in the 136-pa-e 
Baby Book, which is full of 
invaluable information to every¬ 
one who loves a baby, and it will 
be sent to any address for 7d. only. 
Please address—Glaxo (Dept X) 
155, Great Portland Street. 
London, W. 1. 


mmL 



TREY HAVE 


TIRE ENTREE 


Our illustration will be a reminder of other days to 
those who are engaged in the “greatest game of all." 

2 ON ides are for them and with them everywhere. 

T HERE is such a thing as playing the game in 
cigarette making, and TONIDES play it. Their 
exquisite flavour is neither an accident nor the 
result of a so-called “secret blend.” 

The tobacco used is the “pride of the plantations,” 
and the same expert care which selects it is bestowed 
on every detail. Thus you will find each cigarette in 
your box of“Tonides”perfectly made and evenly filled. 

Pricjs — 

l/lOUor25, 3/9 for 50, 7/4 for 100. 

To Officers on Active Service we can send ISO for 7 / 9 , including postage. 

THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO., LTD., Newcastle-on-Tyoc 
London likoLsaic Agents : Henry Sclioley, Ltd.,8 Regent St,Waterloo Place, S. W. 


Virginia 



The March of the Cameron Pen 

The Cameron Safety Self-Filler has taken its place in the 
front rank of Fountain Pens- it is the pen that leads. 

No pen is so convenient—when empty just put in any ink- 
bottlc and press the bars. No filler to find, no special 
ink-bottle to search for. 

There is a nib to suit every individual style. 



Safety Self Fillers 


WITH Waverley, Hindoo, 

“J,” Bankers or Normal 
Nib, 15/- 

WITH ROLLED GOLD STRENGTHENING 

BANDS-- one guinea 

WITH 9CT. GOLD BANDS—TWO GUINEAS 

Illustrated List from your Stationer or 

MACNIVEN Sc CAMERON LTD. 

CAMERON HOUSE 

26-28 ST. BRIDE STREET. LONDON E.C. 4 



De/fa 

L AST month, the shops to go to the local shop and 
^ that sell Delta began to to order it in advance. Go 
receive supplies of six new to-day. For stocks of these 
styles of light buckle shoes, shoes are melting like snow, 
and they will continue to selling right out a day or so 
receive more on fixed dates after their arrival from the 
until well into September. factory. 


No. 890 illustrated here is 
one of them. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 

S INCE I last wrote, the women teachers of London 
have been given by the London County Council, 
not the “ equal pay for equal work with men ” that they 
were asking for, but an increase in their wages that brings 
their scale near to that which was the man’s pay- In 
order to obviate granting the principle of equal pay. how¬ 
ever, the County Council at the same stroke raised the 
pay of the men teachers, so as to keep their scale of pay¬ 
ment still ahead of that of the women. The latter, given 
a war bonus of fifteen shillings a week, appear to be con¬ 
tent to let the “ equal pay for equal work for men and 
women ” slide for the present. The cost to the London 
ratepayers for the current year will be no less than 
£1.865,000 ; and this sum will increase in subsequent years, 
as the salaries rise automatically. " In the meantime,” 
as they say in Scotland, the " equal pay for equal work ” 
demand has been Liken up by the Lanarkshire Tramways’ 
women employees, who have gone on strike because the 
men similarly employed have been given an advance of 
five shillings a week which is refused to the women. The 
Lanark tramwomen are, of course, far less numerous and 
well-organised than the London women teachers ; but 
the principle is the same in all places and circles of in¬ 
dustry, and many a great movement has had a small 
beginning, as a tiny spring is often the source of a great 
river. 

An illustration of the apparently insignificant com¬ 
mencing incidents of very great future events has been 
recalled to my mind by the singing of the American 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic ” at many of the special 
services on the fourth anniversary of the terrible Great 
War. This ” Battle Hymn," beginning ” Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord," has had, 
perhaps, the greatest and most permanent success of any 
war-song ever written, except the “Marseillaise.’ It was 
written by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, one of the early leaders 
of the American women’s suffrage movement, and also 
of the anti-slavery movement. She wrote the words by 
a sort of inspiration, in the middle of the night, to replace 
others that she thought unworthy, to the tune that was 
used by the soldiers of the North for their marching song. 
But the words that Mrs. Howe replaced—the tune and 
the refrain she retained—had a real meaning and asso¬ 
ciation. The original theme was this : ” John Brown’s 
body lies a-mouldering in the grave, But his soul is 
marching on ; Glory, Glory, Hallelujah ! ” This John 
Brown, a plain, poor farmer, it was who began the great 



AN OUTDOOR DRESS FOR COOLER DAYS. 

Of blue gabardine with revers, collar and belt of white su« de cloth, 
this dress combines both usefulness and elegant simplicity. 


anti-slavery war in America by deliberately organs 
an attack upon the United States arsenal. It Was a ^ 
lorn hope, a handful of men, many of them negroes again t 
the United States Government, and it ended in immed'af 1 
utter failure: as the ditty that Mrs. Howe replaced 
it : " They ’ve hung John Brown on a sour apple trT" 
but “his soul went marching on.” But Mrs Howe 
hymn, though it was written for the Northern Armv 
has nothing sectional in its wording, and as a hymn ui 
freedom for the whole of the freedom-loving communities 
is most appropriate at this crisis in the world’s history 

An excellent idea was that of inviting the children in 
many schools in England to write letters in their own 
words to the American Food Controller, Mr. Hoover 
expressing their gratitude for the self-denial of the Amen- 
c in nation by which we are being comfortably fed. ^ 
President Wilson finely puts it: ” America is eating at a 
common table with her Allies.” Under no compulsion 
in millions of households in the United States, as well as 
in hotels and clubs, days of abstinence are, and have been 
for several months past, voluntarily observed, in order 
that the wheat and the beef and the pork done without 
on those days may come to save us and our Continental 
Allies from want. Every school-child should at least be 
told clearly about this mighty effort of loving comrade¬ 
ship and self-denial. It should weave a tie between us 
and our sister nation across the Atlantic for all time. 

The American housewives use a great deal of maize 
meal, which is over there called distinctively " com. 
On their "wheatless days " for their Allies’ benefit, it w 11 
be " corn bread ” that will replace the more costly gram 
that they are saving to give to us. We ought to trv to 
make more use of maize ourselves. It will not make good 
loaves unless mixed in about equal parts with wheaten 
flour ; alone, it is made up. usually mixed with sour milk 
and carbonate of soda, into flat cakes (especially griddle 
cakes, to eat hot), rolls, " gems," etc. For com loaves, 
this recipe is given me by an American lady, who tells 
me that she practically lived upon it for seven months, 
gaining in weight and strength, in a cottage deep in the 
great American woods: Two-thirds wheat flour to one- 
third corn meal finely ground. Sift the com meal, and 
lx>il it for srtrw hours (if slightlx burned it does not matter), 
add salt to taste ; knead in the wheat flour to a stiff con¬ 
sistence, and bake in large loaves in a slow oven. This, 
she says, is very sweet, and keeps well. The State 
Chemist of Massachusetts found that maize cannot be 
thoroughly digested and utilised in the human system 
unless it is cooked slowly for several hours.— Filomena 


Sunny Childhood 

Ensure a healthy, sunny childhood for 
your little ones. Give them the best of 
everything — strong constitutions, sound 
bodies, well-formed limbs — give them 
always Mellin’s Food. 

Mellin’s 

Food 

May be obtained of all 
chemists and stores. 

A valuable booklet on 
the Care and Treatment 
of Infants will be sent 
post free on application 
to Mellin’s Food Works, 

Peckham, S.E. 15. 
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SMITHS 

ALUES WATCH 


DRAWN 

WIRE 


MAZDA 




Make your ration o£ 
current yield, the 
utmost light Toy 
using only Mas da 

Electric 

Lamps 


tcbmakers. EstabI ished 1851. 
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SIMPLE FARE 

does not seem insipid if 
you use Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce. A few drops of 
this famous Sauce 
makes the plainest dish 
appetizing & enjoyable. 


Ensure the perfection 
of your salads 

by uslngj 

(erebos 

SALT 


SAVING COAL 
IS WORK OF 

National Importance 


“DEVON” FIRES 
accomplish this. At the 
same time they extract 
every ounce of heat 
power from the fuel and 
radiate the whole of the 
warmth into the room. 

No polishing or blackleading. 

Selection of designs can 
be seen at, or illustrated 
list obtained from :— 

Candy & Co., Ltd. 

London Showrooms and Offices: 

87 NEWMAN STREET 
OXFORD STREET, W.i 

Works : Heathmeld, Newton abbot, S. Devon 


Luminous Alarm Watch. Perfect 
Timekeeper. 

The back of the case is arranged for 
standing on tabic in slanting post- 


5. SMITH 8 SON,, 

6. GRAND HOTEL BLDGS. 

TRAFALGAR 80.. 'W C.. 
& 68. PICCADILLY. W. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB’S-'AMMONIA 

INVALUABLE FOR TOILET AND 
• • DOMESTIC PURPOSES • - 

Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

The public are cautioned against the many injurious 
imitations of u 8crubb’s Ammonia" that are being 
offered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 
8erubb St Co. on each bottle, without which none 
is genuine. 

SCRUBB & CO., LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


“MORNY” 

BATH DUSTING POWDER 

USED WITH A LARGE BODY PUFF 
IS THE FOUNDATION OF A DAINTY TOILETTE 


Issued perfumed 


!n original odours as under : 


“ Chaminade ” - \ Kegs 

“ Myst^rieuse ” - r, 0 a/a 

“June Roses” - 15/- & 51/4 

“ Serenade ” - - j Kegs 

“ Violette Morny ” i < 5/1 a 0 * 7/0 
“ Rose-Verveine ”- ) o5/IIP & //Z 

From your usual retailer, or direct 
(enclosing amount and postage) from 

MORNY FRER.ES. Ltd., 

201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W = f. 







































» V.S.A.: GEO. tVALLAV. 
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URODONAL 


Even 
will ' 
the a 
ret a 
beaut 


Renews Youth 


Recommended by Pro¬ 
fessor LA S'CEREA VX. 
lati President ef tbe 
Academy of Medicine, 
Farit, in hit Treatiu 
on Gout." 


complex ion , 

but the majority 
will merely shrug '. 
their shoulders 
and protest that, much as 
thev would like to be 
endowed with eternal youth, nothing can 
prevent the ravages of time. 

Win is it that so many women look old before 
their time? The trouble is not due to superficial 
causes only, for grey hair, flaccid tissues, increasing 
stoutness, discolouration of the skin, blemishes, 
wrinkles, etc., etc., are all caused through poisoning 
of the blood, especially with uric acid, which is the 
cause of premature old age and arterio-sclerosis, the 

numerous svmptoms of which commence to appear, , 

viz.: shortness of breath, drowsiness after meals, headache, giddiness, loss or 
memory, impaired eyesight, palpitation, etc. . 

Kven as early as at 30 years the symptoms of arterio-sclerosis (hardening 
of the arteriesi sometimes occur. The necessary measures should immediate v 
be taken in order to dissolve and eliminate the uric acid, otherwise contmua 
ill-health ensues, degenerating into chronic disease, premature old age, a 
untimely death. 

.Science, however, which has discovered the origin of arterio- j fju 

sclerosis, has also found the remedy: URODONAL, which 
dissolves uric acid as easily as hot water dissolves sugar. 

It has been said that people need not die before thev wish: they 
need not grow old either unless they wish it. for URODONAL is ^ 
at their disposal for destroying the cause of premature old age, ^ 
so that if care is taken to eliminate the uric acid as fast 
as it is formed, by the regular use of URODONAL, instead 
of the arteries being brittle and hard, they will remain soft 
and pliable as india-rubber, and perfect health will be 
the result. 

After a course of URODONAL the skin takes on a rosy 
hue and becomes supple, smooth, and firm; the flesh is 
flexible and firm; the pulse is strong and active; rich 
blood conveys heat and energy throughout the body, thereby 
stimulating the healthy functioning of the different organs. 

URODONAL imparts renewed youth and vitality to 
the whole system. 

DR. RENE CHANDERYS, Pari, Medical Faculty. 

URODONAL, prices 5s. and 12s. Prepared at ChateJain’s 
Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained from all rhemists and drug 
stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 It 12/6, from the British and Colonial «. 

Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly. London. v ' 
be had. post free, the full explanatory booklets, “Scientific Remedies,”and “ treatise 

. 

rf.tG.r.0 ** _ 
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Dame E,t, .Ventrea,'. Canada. 

ett‘ nl 


I ^Zu'ZZZ'ZZm La*. fSp * . , 

U t. Cliff Street, I 


Medical 
Opinion : 

“ If the physician 
can get his patient 
to swallow whole 
one or two tablets 
of JUBOL every 
night before going 
to bed, he can 
rest assured that 
it will not be long 
I before the general 
health of his 
patient is restored, 
for he will there¬ 
by overcome the 
intestinal atony , 
which is beyond 
doubt the initial 
cause of all the 
trouble.” 
Dk.Thouvf.nin, 
French Medical 
Fatuity. 


A Physiological 
Laxative. 

Constipation 
Haemorrhoids 
Biliousness 
Skin 

Blemishes 


Recom mended by 
the Medical 
Profeotion in 
England & Abroad 


“If you would only take * Jubol’ regularly every night for a 
little time, that tired, languid feeling would soon disappear, and 
you would be radiant with health and good spirits. 

TUBOL, price 5/- per box (complete course of six boxes, 20/6!. Prepared at Chatelam’s Laboratories, 
Paris Can be obtained from all Chemists and Drug Stores, or direct, post free, 5,3 *3%, fromthe Bntishand 
Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists r64. Piccadillv. London. W 1,from whom 
alto can be had, post frse, the full explanatory booklets, Scientific Remedies, and 1 reatise on Diet. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


Reducing the 
Age Limit. 


Under a recently issued Defence of 
the Realm Act regulation, it is now 
competent for licensing authorities 
to issue licences to drive motor-cars to “ male persons ” 
who have attained the age of sixteen years. “ Heavy ” 
cars— i.e., vehicles of over two tons in weight—and 
vehicles plying for hire as hackney or stage carriages 
are excepted from the terms of the new regulation; so 
that in effect its provisions apply only to the driving 
of vehicles of the touring type and the lighter descrip¬ 
tions of commercial cars. Moreover, an additional safe¬ 
guard is provided in the shape of a stipulation that 
licences are only to be issued to such persons as the 
licensing authority is satisfied are competent drivers; 
but nothing is laid down as to how the authority is 
to be satisfied of the applicant’s suitability to be a 
licence-holder. 

As a war measure of a temporary nature, there is, 
perhaps, little to be said against 
the regulation, particularly as there 
is so little motoring being done save 
of a purely utility character. But 
as a permanent affair it has not 
quite the same aspect. I may be 
wrong, but it certainly does not 
seem to me that to turn irrespon¬ 
sible lads of sixteen loose on the 
highways in charge of powerful, fast 
cars is going to make for the safety 
of the lieges. Of course, it is im¬ 
possible to lay down any immutable 
rule in the matter. I have known 
youngsters who were really good 
drivers, and quite fit to be trusted 
on the road; while, on the other 
hand, I have known others verging 
on middle-age who ought never to 
have been licensed, and would not 
have been if licences were only 
issued after a test of fitness to drive, 
instead of in the haphazard way 
they are handed out to all and 
sundry. 1 agree that, within limits, 
the mere factor of age has little or 
nothing to do with a person’s com- 


to insist upon—and very properly does in most countnes 
It is reasonably certain that after the war motonn 
legislation will come before Parliament for revision and 
it is to be hoped that the regulation under discussion 
will form a precedent for the imposition of a test on 
all candidates for licences. 


Disfiguring 

Roadside 

Advertisements. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT : A TRACTOR AND A BIG GUN. 

A Fiat artillery tractor is here seen at a station behind the Italian lines, about t 
haul away a gun of exceptional length. 


A PLEASANT PHASE OF WAR INDUSTRY : A B.S.A. CHOIR 
The famous Birmingham Small Arms Company, despite its untiring work for the Army, finds time, as 1 
form an excellent Male Voice Choir, as one of the branches of Welfare Work connected with the 


petency, and. if only the regulation had made it clear 
that lads were only to be licensed after a stringent prac¬ 
tical test of their ability to drive, I should be inclined to 


say that it is rather a good move. It would have brought 
us closer to the test for every applicant for a licence to 
drive a mechanically propelled vehicle which the law ought 


The R.A.C. has actively taken up 
the question of the disfigurement oi 
the countryside by the huge, un¬ 
sightly advertisement-boards which, 
within recent years, have become a feature of the land- 
scape and have done so much to spoil many of our 
most cherished beauty spots. In a pamphlet issued to 
the Associated clubs it is pointed out that the present is 
an excellent time to begin the necessary propaganda 
work, for the reason that, in consequence of restric¬ 
tions on the use of wood, metal, printing, and paper, 
most of the offending signs have fallen into dilapida¬ 
tion, so that their complete removal would cause the 
least amount of loss to their 
owners. It is recommended, there¬ 
fore, that a strong effort should 
be made to induce local authorities 
to apply for the necessary powers 
under the Advertisements Regula¬ 
tion Act to enable them to deal 
with hoardings and signs which are 
by their situation or design an 
offence to good taste. Already 
thirty-three English and Scottish 
counties possess powers under the 
Act, and in the case of the former 
those powers are mostly the 
maximum to be obtained. Of the 
forty-three English local authori¬ 
ties, outside the County Councils, 
who have taken powers, many of 
them have been content with bye 
laws which are much narrower in 
scope than they could have pro¬ 
cured for the asking. It is very 
desirable, therefore, that a collective 
effort should be made by all who are 
interested in preserving the ameni¬ 
ties of the countryside—and who is 
not ?—to urge on all authorities that 
it is desirable for them to secure the widest possible 
powers. This is where the provincial automobile clubs 
should have a chance to do good work. 


photograph evidences, 
great factory. 


\Y. W. — 
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When the time arrives 

for the resumption of normal 
business you will want a Car 
which is in 


Class A. 


Secure a place now on the 
Humber Priority List and avoid 
disappointment later on. 


Humber Limited, Coventry. 









} Violet Vanbrugh's Advice 

in regard to 

HEADACHES 


13th July, 1918. 

To the “Daisy ” Co., Leeds. 

Gentlemen, 

Though / rarely suffer from head¬ 
aches or neuralgia, / am conscious of 
the fact that your specific, "Daisy” 
Tablets, oery speedily end such attacks, 
and l am pleased to acknowledge their 
ability to do so. 

I regard them as a great advance 
on the former German preparations 
and would like io compliment British 
chemists on the skill and science 
employed to provide a cure which 
replaces enemy articles. 

There is no hesitation on my part 
in cordially recommending "Daisy" 
Tablets to the public, for I am con¬ 
vinced of their merits and potency in 
effectually removing headaches from 
most causes derived. 

Yours sincerely. 
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TABLETS 

Cure Headache & Neuralgia. 


TREATISE & SAMPLE FREE. 

would like t 



_ them at our expense, 

send us your name and address on a postcard, 
and we will send you FREE a dainty box, 
along with a very interesting and scientific 
booklet on the cure of head and nerve pains 
of all kinds. Write to-dav to 

DAISY. LTD, (Dept. T 13), LEEDS. 


Amosrst modem exponents of the dramatic 
art there is certainly as more illostrisoi and dis- 
tiafaished artiste thao Miss Violet Vaobrnfh. for 
her talent is distinctly her own. and as a creator 
of leadiny roles she is unrivalled. 

Her wonderful histrionic gifts were cultivated 
under the Kendals and Henry Irving, and to mention 
her triumphs in the outstanding plays of the last 
fifteen years would constitute theatrical history. 

Miss Vanbrugh is essentially feminine in her 
tastes, and has one of the moot appealing person¬ 
alities. both as a womsn and an artiste, and in this 


“ Daisy” Tablet » are sold by Booh, Taylor's, and Chemists everywhere at 
‘ 113 per box. or direct (post free) from Daisy. Ltd. (Dept. T13), Leeds. 


Tablets submitted herewith carries 
the moot convincing weight. 

Mbs Vanbrugh speaks as she finds, and no com¬ 
mon! is needed upon her ungrudging tribute to tins 
great British scientific acUevessent 

lwhere at 
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Don’t ask 
for just 
“Egg Powder 

—get the real thing whilst you're at It! 

* 

I F you go into the grocer’s and 
simply say: “Give me a tin of 
egg powder” you may be satis¬ 
fied —or you may not. 

But go boldly into the shop and ask 
for “a tin of GOOD ALL’S Egg Powder,” 
and you know exactly what a good thing 
you are getting. 

You will be getting the Egg Powder the best 
homes all over the country are using to tame the 
present flour into something like behaviour ; 

—You will be getting the kind the big cookery 
schools have tried and proved by dozens of critical 
tests and experiments and are now using in almost 
every recipe to save time and eggs and money ; 

—You will be getting the kind about which 
Miss ELSIE MARY WRIGHT, “Cordon Blue,” 
medallist of the National Training School ot 
Cookery, Domestic Editress of “ Every woman’s 
Weekly,” etc., etc., has written: 

“ With the present war-time flour it is 
often a problem to produce light and de¬ 
licious pastry, but GoodalVs Egg Powder 
completely solves the difficulty .... 
its great advantage over other Egg substi¬ 
tutes is that it contains a minimum of 
Baking Powder, the consequence being 
that cakes , etc., made with it retain all 
their richness instead of being dry and 
tasteless. Analysis also shows that 
GoodalVs Egg Powder contains valuable 
albumens and phosphates. 



Elsie Mary Wright 
“Cordon Bleu" 
Medallist of the 
National Training 
School ofCookery: 
Domestic Editress 
“ Everywoman’s 
Weekly,"&C..&C., 
and one of the best 
known cookery 
experts in London 


C ONSIDERING all these things, don’t you 
think it would be just as well in future to 
insist on GOODALL’S Egg Powder? 
Please write us if your Grocer is out of stock or 
isn’t up-to-date enough to have it yet. 

Large lid. packets ; Yd. and 1/2 tins. 

Goodall, Backhouse & Co.,Leeds 









BAILEY’S TURNSTILES, 


BERKEFELD 


BRITISH 
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Imperial House, king sway, lgnGun w.c 2 
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not form the happiest of mixtures ; his story makes us 
laugh, but does not carry any sort of conviction. Yet 
there is one comic personage in the piece whose acquaint¬ 
ance we should have been sorry to miss, and whose every 
appearance is as refreshing as a sea-breeze. This is the 
captain of a tramp-steamer with a taste for grog, a trick 
of quoting texts from the “ good book,” and a capacity 
for storms of temper. Mr. Sydney Valentine makes every 
inch of him alive. It is only fair to add that Mr. Holman 
Clark gets himself up delightfully as a solicitor, that Miss 
Marion Lome has some vivacious moments as an ex- 
telegraphist of social ambitions whose former profession 
comes in useful, and that Mr. James Carew and Mr. Randle 
Ayrton supply effective studies of stage-villainy. 

"AS YOU WERE.” AT THE LONDON PAVILION. 

Mr. Cochran has converted the London Pavilion into one 
of the cosiest and prettiest of West-End theatres—and, 
what is perhaps of more consequence to our hardened 
playgoers in these war-days, he has provided an enter¬ 
tainment worthy of the setting. His revue, besides giving 
us tuneful music, witty lines and lyrics, gorgeous costumes, 
clever dancing, attractive songs—for Mr. Hayden Coffin 
and others—has a scheme with humour and inventiveness 
in it; for its characters, transported magically from one 
country to another, and one period of time to another, 
discover that the same thing makes the world go round, 
and that, whatever skies are about you, you remain, if 
you are human. ” As You Were.” A company including 
Mile. Delysia. M. Leon Morton, and Mr. John Humphreys 
makes the most of this fantastic idea and its opportunities 
of fun. Delysia herself, in a wonderful variety of raiment, 
figures now as Helen of Troy, now as Ninon de l’Enclos, 
now as a ” Hunzollern ” princess, now as Mephistopheles. 
and gets an effect in every one of her masquerades. A 
clog-dance turn, introducing a new-comer, Miss Mona 
Vivian, achieved one of the hits on the first night ; and 
not the least telling episode affords the audience a glimpse 
at the entourage of the Kaiser. 


THE PLAYHOUSES 


Mure, it will be garnered that there is abunduct ,, 
excitement and a good deal of ingenuousness a bm 
Clifford Mills's story. The excitement and the ob\ 
good intentions of the author may be held to cxcusT* 
ingenuousness ; a Bank Holiday audience at the Ch, ^ 
revelled in its alarums and excursions, and disresuta 
its extravagances. So, for the matter of that, ma Yt ? 
reviewer, who recognises that popular drama must ^ 
its allowances, and does not apply severity on the \» T 
occasion. He can smile the more benevolently becj<| 
he is offered vigorous acting on the part of Mr p w * 
Hutchison as British Lieutenant, and Miss RuthMacka 
as arch-spy, and scenes of refreshing humour between 


"THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS.” AT THE HAYMARKET. 

T HE fault of Mr. Walter Hackett’s new Haymarket 
drama—which goes some way towards spoiling the 
ingenuities and thrills of its plot—consists in his represent¬ 
ing his naval officer hero (pitchforked, it is true, into the 


AN INTERESTING WOKING WEDDING : DERRY-BOORMAN. 
Lieutenant Cyril Derry, M.T., Army Service Corps, only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Derry, of “Carn Brea," Woking, was married, on July 27 , 
at Woking, to Miss Doris Boorman, the younger daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allred Boorman, of Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


• THE LUCK OF THE NAVY.” AT THE QUEENS. 

In the newest spy - play, ” The Luck of the Navy," a 
woman of German origin is supposed to have sent her son 
before the war into the British Navy on purpose to play 
traitor. Spies and their trackers lurk behind screens 
awaiting their cue ; hero writes the key-word of his secret 
orders on a .girl's photograph ; one naval officer is drugged 
after dinner, and another is carried off to Berlin by aero¬ 
plane ; a sham Belgian refugee alternately uses and dis¬ 
cards crutches ; there is signalling from the coast ; and a 


service from a solicitor’s office) as a "silly ass” who 
would never in real life have been permitted to hold a 
commission. So that not even Mr. Dennis Eadie’s skill, 
though he raised many a laugh over this farceur’s ingenuous 
jests and spent pains over his portraiture, could prevent both 
the man and his manner from seeming sadly out of place 
in the big situation of the play, which, with its atmosphere 
of peril, would have stiffened the most ordinary seaman 
into sobriety. The truth of the matter is that the play¬ 
wright's scenes of excitement and farcical characters do 
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STRAIGHT FROM BATTLEFIELD TO HARVEST FIELD: GERMAN PRISONERS OF THE FRENCH SET TO WORK 

ALMOST IMMEDIATELY AFTER CAPTURE. 


The French wisely lose no time in utilising the services of German prisoners for the vital 
ask of gathering in the harvest Almost immediately alter capture that is, as soon as 
ver they are in a fit condition—the prisoners are sent into the harvest fields and set to I 
fork upon the com. If it is not exactly a case of turning "swords into ploughshares," I 

Drawn uy S. Hhgg afii.k a Fkknch Official PuorocR 


it is an equally rapid change from the arts of war to the arts of peace as regards 
the men, and, doubtless, they fnd it more pleasant to be wielding the scythe than the! 
rifle and bayonet. In our illustration, some German prisoners taken by the French are) 
seen at work cutting corn under an armed guard. No delays have been allowed. 

II COPYRIGHTED IN THI UNITED STATBS AND CANADA. 
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IN THE WAKE OF VICTORY: TROPHIES. DECORATIONS, AND TANKS. 

French Official Phoiogkafhs. 



SOME OF THE 1000 GUNS REPORTED CAPTURED IN THE ALLIED OFFENSIVES 
TROPHIES AT VILLERS-COTTERETS. 


CHALK 


AN EFFECTUAL SHELTER DURING BOMBARDMENT : THE ENTRANCE TO 
QUARRY ON THE MARNE FRONT. 


A FRENCHWOMAN’S CROIX DE GUERRE : SALUTED BY 
GENERAL GOURAUD—A KISS ON THE CHEEK. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL AMBULANCE - DRIVER AWARDED THE CROIX DE GUERRE 
SALUTED BY ^GENERAL GOURAUD-A KISS ON THE HAND. 


SANS PITIE" AND SOME OF ITS FELLOW - TANKS : A GROUP OF FRENCH 
CHARS D'ASSAUT PARKED IN A RUINED VILLAGE. 


REFUGEES FROM THE A1SNE FRONT : FRENCH PEASANT WOMEN BROUGHT INTO 
SAFETY ON A RAILWAY TRUCK. 


These photographs illustrating various scenes in the war 


in France may be left, foi 


brave women awarded the Croix de Guerre—one a French postmistress, the 


>ther a 
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THE FRENCH SOLDIER AS HE GOES INTO ACTION ”: GLORIOUS ELAN. 




i. MOVING THROUGH CORN AND BRUSHWOOD : A COMPANY OF FRENCH 
INFANTRY ADVANCING TO ATTACK ON THE MARNE FRONT. 

The traditional gallantry of the French soldier has been gloriously maintained in the ] 
present war. Describing a typical instance during the first day of the Franco-British 
offensive east of Amiens, Mr. H. Perry Robinson writes : “ It was a curiously moving 
experience to-day to pass, as I did, almost in a step from the zone of khaki to the 


2. CLIMBING A STEEP BANK THROUGH WOODS ON THE MARNE FRONT : 
A FRENCH COMPANY STARTING FOR A COUP DF. MAIN. 

zone of blue. I have never yet found words adequately to express my admiration of 
the bearing: of the French soldier as he goes in‘o action, and though the experience is 
now famihar. the impression was as deep to-day as ever. Victory was in the air. As one 
watched the French infantry it was impossible to conceive of them except as victors. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T^HE German Emperor, in a message to the 
Finns, has been proclaiming himself as 
peculiarly the friend of small nationalities. Nor 
would it be difficult to define more than one 
special sense in which it is true The Kaiser is 
so exceedingly fond of small nationalities that he 
desires all other nationalities to be as small as 
possible. Fearing that France may suffer from a 
loose and embarrassing largeness, he is prepared 
to take and keep two extensive and important 
French provinces ; and is commonly credited with 
the intention of taking and keeping more. Lest 
Serbia should lose that precious and gem-like 
smallness which has aroused all his affection for 
that country, he encouraged 

the Austrian Imperialists to r- 

seize two large districts, Ser¬ 
bian in character, which would 
naturally have become part 
of a greater Serbia—but one 
which would have been for 
him a less admirable, a less 
adorable Serbia. We might 
reasonably expect this process 
of perfection by reduction to 
go on almost indefinitely, if 
circumstances permitted. For 
there are considerable terri¬ 
tories to be taken away from 
France, England, and Italy 
before any of them could be 
called a small nationality in 
the finest and most fastidious 
sense. In America and Rus¬ 
sia, of course, there is even 
more room for such a scheme 
of improvement; and in Rus¬ 
sia it has already begun. If 
Teutonic progress proceeds at 
its present rate, it looks as if 
the nationality of Russia, like 
the shadow in the nursery 
poem, will get so little that 
there’s none of it at all. Nor 
does there seem to be any 
moral difficulty, or anything 
except a slight military diffi¬ 
culty, about applying the same 
programme to America. Were 
it not for the inconvenient 
conduct of various persons on 
the Ourcq or the Vesle, we 
might expect to hear of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Philadelphia, and 
Virginia successively pruned 
away from the confused and 

shapeless map of the United [}■ - 

States, until some compact 

corner of South Carolina could ™ E PREMIER ' S ™ 
be left in the happy and un¬ 
disputed condition of a small During his Yisit to s< 
nationality. Mr - T - J • WiJliams - m 


seizes their territory for himself. The situation 
contains not a few elements of humour; and 
perhaps the most humorous part of it is the fact 
that even these little nations, which he has created 
to love him, do not seem to love him very much. 
Even these States which he claims to have eman¬ 
cipated. and which he has really invented, appear 
to be places in which he is neither comfortable nor 
popular, nor even particularly safe. He has not 
got much good by drawing a pedantic ethnological 
distinction between Belgians with Flemish names 
and Belgians with French names—if we may judge 
by the representative men of genius who bear the 
very Flemish names of Cammaerts and Verhaeren 



But there is another method Im ’ an 

- . . Jones, M. 

of expressing an enthusiasm 
for small States which the modem Prussian 
has lately pursued with equal energy. He 
proceeds to cut up the old States to make up 
new States ; and thus expresses his sense of the 
sanctity of national traditions. He proclaims 
nationalism for the Ukraine, which nobody ever 
heard of before as a nation ; and to create it he 
carves off a large piece of the national territory of 
Poland, which everybody knows to be a nation. 


THE PREMIER'S VISIT TO SOUTH WALES FOR THE EISTEDDFOD : MR. AND MRS. LLOYD GEORGE 
IN A GROUP AT MAES-Y-GWERNEN HALL. 

During his visit to South Wales for the Welsh National Eistec'dfod at Neath, the Prime Minister was the guest of 
Mr. T. J. Williams, M.P., at Maes-y-Gwernen Hall, near Swansea. In the group Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd George are seen 
in front on the left, while on the right in front is Mr. T. J. Williams, with Mrs. Williams and her little daughter 
behind him, and behind them again, Miss Megan Lloyd George. Standing at the back (1. to r.) are Mr. Towyn 
Jones, M.P., Sir Vincent Evans, and Sir Frank Edwards.— [Photograph by Sewspaptr Illustration*- ] 


and Maeterlinck And the Prussian’s peculiar 
manner of liberating the Ukraine seems to pro¬ 
duce expressions of a gratitude equally peculiar. 
Carrying the Kaiser’s message of goodwill to 
small nations into that particular small nation 
seems to be a very reliable expedient for getting 
murdered. 

The simple truth is, of course, that no Prussian 


no sense of frontiers. They have proved their 
utter indifference to all nationalism in a hundred 
shameless invasions, from their earliest forays to 
their latest violations of neutrality. The German 
diplomatists cannot make their new nationalism 
look natural, or disguise the fact that it is 
new But a very practical truth may be learnt 
from the fact that it is new, and espetfelly 
lrom the fact that it is hasty. The cult of aiall 
nations is in flat contradiction to the wlole 
historic trend of German thought, to the trutk as 
taught by every' representative German thinker. 
The Prussian was the chief preacher in Europe 
of the necessity of omnivorous empires, the 
professor who proved most 
—; conclusively that the small 
“ , States must be swallowed up 
by the large ones. If the 
Prussian is now' paying court 
to the little nations, his lan- 
1 guage does not mean what it 
says ; but it means something 
which is, for us, by no means 
altogether irrelevant. It means 
that he is beaten. 

The true case for the small 
nations, and the true profit 
of their presence in the civil¬ 
ised world, is itself a criticism 
of some of the international¬ 
ist fancies in which some of 
our friends indulge. To judge 
by the ideal outline of it 
drawn by some of them, the 
real objection to a League of 
Nations is that it will not be 
a League of Small Nations. 
Perhaps we may put the 
point more fairly if we say 
that it can only be tolerable 
if it can be, among other 
things, a League of Small 
Nations. 

It is very hard to make 
government representative 

when it is also remote. It is 
easy to say that Norwich or 
Northampton are represented 
on a committee at the North 
Pole; but they will never 
themselves rule there, as they 
can rule in Norwich and 
Northampton. And the very 
good government w T e find in 
-- small States, as in Belgium 

or Switzerland, may not prove 
. LLOYD GEORGE that all sta tes should be 

small, but does prove that 
er was the guest of the small State should re- 

loyd George are seen main as a corrective, if not 

d her little daughter ^ & mode i The Germans 

9 r.) are Mr. Towyn ^ n()t be UeVe in Small 

Illustrations.) nations> because the Germans 

do not believe in anything except orgams 
They hold that Northampton can bo ru e 
the North Pole but their opinion wil _ 
shared by those who live in Northampton ^ 
cisely because Germans believe in an> ^at 
is organised, they do not believe in any 
is organic. They do not see tha ng elv 

city may mean the greatest citizen, oWfl 

enough, they do not see it even m 







THE “LINEAGE” OF THE ALLIED COMMAND: MARSHAL FOCH AND HIS EXECUTIVE GENERALS. 
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A 


We have endeavoured on this page to explain, as far as has been made known, the relative commands of the various Allied j manders of groups of armies Generals P^tain and Fayolle, on the Aisne-Mame front, and Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig on the 

leaders engaged in conducting the recent victorious battles on the Western Front, for the benefit of any of our readers who may ! Amiens front Under them, again, are the Generals in command of separate armies in action at different sections of the line— 

have found the subject confusing. The guiding brain of the whole operations is, of course, Marshal Foch, who was appointed I on the Aisne-Marne front Generals Berthelot, Mangin, Digoutte, and Gouraud ; and on the Amiens front Generals Sir Henry 

last April to co-ordinate Allied strategy on the Western Front, and has come to be known as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied | Rawlinson and Debeney. On the Amiens front the 3rd French Army, under General Humbert, came into action at a later stage 

Forces, thus realising the long-desired unity of command which has proved so signal a success. Under his direction are com- of the offensive, and made good progress towards Lassigny and Noyon. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF U-BOATS. & By FIFE RAIL. 


F OR reasons that must be perfectly obvious, 
the Admiralty has consistently refrained from 
the publication of exact figures relating to the 
destruction of enemy submarines. The policy is 
unquestionably sound, but it has led to exag¬ 
gerated estimates by the public, and consequently, 
now that a gross figure has been disclosed, to 
some amount of disappointment, which, it may 
be sa d, is totally misplaced. Mr. Lloyd George 
has told us that since the beginning of the war 
the Navy has accounted for a round number of 
150 U-boats. 

Now, the actual numbers destroyed are not 
the most important factor. What counts is 
the actual proportion of submarines sunk or 
captured to the total number in commission at 
the outbreak of war or completed and com¬ 
missioned since. The figures, so far as they are 
actually available or can with safety be assumed, 
are more than a little instructive. In August 
1014, Germany had actually 28 submarines in 
commission, with another 10 in various stages of 
construction. We know that it was not until 
after Christmas of that year that the Germans 


had made up their minds that the war was going 
to be a long business, and it is clear, there¬ 
fore, that they would not have embarked upon 
a large and accelerated programme of U-boat 
construction. 

It is thus safe to assume that it was not 
until March of 1015 that they began to build in 
earnest. Admiral von Capelle has given us the 
key to the German rate of construction—which 
has been amply confirmed from contemporary 
enemy naval records. Before the war the average 
time for the building of a submarine was 27 
months ; but that has been reduced to not more 
than 15 months, though, to be rate, we can put 
it at 12 months. 

But an accelerated programme such as 
Germany may be assumed to have begun in 
nji5 takes time to become fully effective, and 
we can further deduce that it would not be until 
April or May of un(> that she really achieved a 
large output, and there is a large amount of col¬ 
lateral evidence to show the correctness of this 
deduction. From the direct evidence available, 


in addition to what we can deduce, we are able to 
arrive at the figure of, roughly, 330 U-boats ac¬ 
tually completed since the beginning of the war 
which, plus 28 already in commission, gives us a 
figure of 338 altogether. Of these we know that 
150 have been destroyed ; and if that were all 
it would be a very satisfactory figure. But it j s 
unquestionable that a further number have been 
sunk but not allowed owing to lack of sufficiently 
definite proof of destruction. The Admiralty is 
most conservative in this respect. For a U-boat 
to be given as definitely " out " the clearest proof 
lias to be produced. 

Again, as well as those which have been 
definitely destroyed, there must be at least 15 
per cent, to be added for craft which have been 
so badly crippled as to be of no further use, 
but have struggled back home. 

It is impossible, for the most excellent reasons, 
to do more than generalise, but the figures and 
deductions quoted are sufficient to show that the 
Navy' is doing better than well in its campaign 
against the submarine. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. $ By E. B. OSBORN. 


T HE conscription of wealth is a much-discussed 
and plausible plan for r< moving the burden 
of war indebtedness, the mere mention of which 
elicits a lusty cheer wheresoever a few earnest 
Labourites are gathered together. Inasmuch as 
the wealth of our country^ was estimated at 
^14,300,000,000 in 1914, it seems at first sight 
easy enough to seize enough of it to prevent the 
progress of social reform from being hampered by 
heavy taxation after the war. 

The name is new, but the idea itself is 
very old. One of the early proposals of the 
kind was drawn up in 1720 by Archibald 
Hutcheson, who suggested a ten per cent, levy 
on the total value of all property, together 
with a like percentage on all salaries. After the 
Napoleonic wars many plans of the kind were 
suggested from time to time ; and Ricardo, that 
famous economist, thought it might be advan¬ 
tageous to wipe out the National Debt once for 
all, provided the nation made up its mind never 
again to create fresh debt. 

After the Franco - Prussian War, to take the 
last of these historic examples, Menier — the 
chocolate man—proposed a tax on fixed capital 
to re-establish French finances. Philanthropy at 


other folk’s expense seems to be a by-product of 
the cocoa-bean I wonder why Menier was 
treated as a bold, bad revolutionary ; his books 
were not allowed to be sold on tin* public book¬ 
stalls, and he was pierced to the heart by the 
taunt : “ De quoi se mele-t-il ? ()u il reste done 

a faire son chocojat ? ” 

The British Bolsheviks’ wav of commending a 
general levy on property—if Labour be conscripted, 
why not Capital ?—suggests a falsehood by sup¬ 
pressing the truth. Capitalists have been con¬ 
scripted under the Military' Service Acts as 
rigorously as labouring men. However, the artisan 
who has invested a portion of his increased earn¬ 
ings in War Loan Certificates is not likely to be 
led astray by tliis and other “ class conscious ” 
arguments. His attitude to the political highway¬ 
men who demand your money ami your life 
resembles that of the Lancashire banner-bearer in 
a Socialist procession, who was fold that the grand 
Socialistic share-out would give every man £75. and 
said to his informant “ Here, tak’ t’ pole thysen ! 

I 's getten £80 i’ t’ Co-op ! ” 

After all. it can be shown that a wholesale 
levy on wealth of all kinds is impracticable. 
One-third of the national wealth consists of land. 


buildings, and farming capital ; and at least one- 
half of railways, mines, businesses, Government 
and municipal property. Any attempt to realise 
even a small percentage of the value of these fixed 
assets would resemble the sale of a bankrupt's 
stock. History provides a case in point on a 
minute scale. In 1640 the Crown lands and other 
forfeited properties were sold by the State, and the 
prices realised averaged twenty-five per cent, of the 
real value, in many cases only 10 per cent, being 
obtained. 

The remaining one-sixth of the national pro- 
jx-rty — capital invested abroad and household 
effects—could be more easily dealt with. But of 
the first item little is now left unmarketed, and 
of the second the State could not hope to get in 
more than a third of its valuation, less the huge 
cost of marketing, supposing the whole world came 
to the auction. And in the process the greatest 
of all our assets would have been shamefully cast 
away. None could ever again say what Defoe 
said in 1720 : “ While the publick credit remains, 
we can never be said to be poor.” We should 
have sold our reputation for honesty for one of 
the < Id songs sung in honour of the piratical 
Black Flag by impenitent buccaneers on their 
way to Execution Dock. 


,% E. A. BRAY LEY HODCETTS. 


ARCHANGEL <3> 

W E have occupied Archangel ! To the 
ordinary reader of newspapers this 
announcement conveys just the simple idea of a 
fact which may or may not have an important 
bearing on the war. but leaves him appropriately 
cold. In very truth the occupation of Archangel 
by us is in the nature of a recapture, because, 
before Russia had revolted and retired from the 
war, we had converted Archangel into a sort of 
base for the supply of stores and ammunition. 
Under our auspices the single-track railway to 
Vologda was made into a double line, and thet 
means that through Archangel we had railway 
access to the whole of Russia, for Vologda is in 
railway communication with the Ural Mountains, 
and thence with Siberia as well as with Petrograd, 
Moscow, and thus with the whole of European 
Russia. 

The least imaginative will easily understand, 
when this is borne in mind, how important it is 
that we should hold this ancient Russian port. 
History is repeating itself, for it was in the days 


associated with us in this enterprise, for it was the 
French explorer Cabot, then settled in Bristol, 
who first conceived the idea of this peaceful pene¬ 
tration. That idea of an enterprising Frenchman 
resulted in the formation of the Russia Companv, 
which is still in existence. In those (lavs. Arch¬ 
angel was an inhospitable region, but very soon 
the Russian monks, who had founded a monasterv 
there, developed it considerably. I remember 
the visit of the late Hcpworth Dixon to Russia. 
He visited Archangel, and much amused a Russian 
professor, a friend of mine, by describing the 
grapes which these monks grew in this semi- 
arctic region. But why should not grapes be 
grown there in the short but hot summer of 
those climes ? 

I had the privilege of knowing a governor of 
Archangel, a Russian gentleman who rejoiced in 
the French patronymic of Lafontaine. He was 
loud in the praises of his province, awl described 
it as a land which could, in summer, be made to 
yield almost anything. Recently Mr. Lethbridge- 


frequent ly visited by Peter the Great, who dreamed 
of making Archangel an important Russian port 
until he conquered from Sweden the swamp on 
which he erected his new capital. 

The Archangel region represents a vast belt 
of primeval forests extending right up to the Ural 
Mountains. In these forests alone there is untold 
wealth of timber on the surface of the ground, 
only waiting to be cut down. From a military 
point of view, Archangel presents many interesting 
features. It is within easy access of the Murman 
coast, which is open to maritime traffic all the 
year round; and thus can always be reached 
winter and summer. From Archangel, as already 
pointed out, every part of Russia can be reached 
by railway, and thus it affords an important rally¬ 
ing ppint for all Russians who desire to shake off 
the bolshevik yoke. When the Bolshevik regime 
was inaugurated, it may be interesting to mention, 
the diplomatic representatives of the Allies made 
Vologda their headquarters. It is at ^ ologda 
that the best elements of the Russian nation may 



AMERAD ' A PHOTOGRAPH FROM INSIDE A FRENCH LIGHT TANK 



This photograph «ts taken from the interior of one of the small and fast French Tanks 
known as chan tTassent Schneider, during the Franco-American attack on Viersy early 
® the (mat counter-offensive south of SoisMna The French light Tanks played a glorious 
part in the battle. They first broke through the enemy’s lines and prepared the way 
for the infantry, whom they then accompanied in their advance. Owing to their 
''^markable rapidity of manoeuvring, and the daring of their crews, no obstacle could 


stop them, and they attacked hostile batteries and centres of resistance under heavy fire 
both from machine-guns and special anti-tank guns concentrated upon them. Each 
section of Tanks reduced, on an average, from 15 to so German machine-gun posts ; 
while with their own machine-guns they spread havoc in the enemy's ranks and filled 
Us trenches with dead. They also second large numbers of prisoners. The value of 
the light Tanks was thus put beyond all doubt 







AMERICAN AVIATORS AND AIR MECHANICS. 9 C. c. crey ; 

Edit,, Of -Tht Jt'TOfU"" 


T 3 ECENT official communiques dealing with the and jigs needed for the production of goods on 

Second Battle of the Marne lay special automatic or semi-automatic machines. They are 

emphasis on the good service done by American as important ?s draughtsmen and designers, and 

lighting pilots. The beauty of the American are paid as such, 

system is that, v.hen a mistake in policy is dis¬ 
covered, the American “ cuts, his losses ” and Between them and the mere factory operatives 

starts out on a new line of action at once. Con- working almost entirely on piece-work, there is an 

sequently, when it was found that the American immense gap. The operatives are mere machine- 

aircraft programme had gone wrong, the Ameri- minders, erectors, or assemblers. They do one job 

can military authorities cut their losses in that day in, day out. possibly for years. They draw 

direction, turned all their available factories on big money, because they arc highly skilled at their 

one job, and are paid 
generously according to 
the results of their 
work. The American 
manufacturer has the 
sense to see that, if he 
gets a corresponding 
amount of work out of 
a man, it does not 
matter whether the 
man is drawing forty 
shillings a week or 
twenty pounds. And 
the American workman 
has the sense to earn 
all the money he can 
get—therefore he goes 
for output for all he is 
worth. 

The result, how¬ 
ever, is that the fac- 

THE WAR IN THE AIR: THE “SIGN” OF A TWIN-MOTOR GOTHA BROUGHT DOWN tor T Operative, though 

BETWEEN DUNKIRK AND ST. OMER. Wel1 P aid * * cd > 

and well read, has a 

to building school aeroplanes and engines, and very limited knowledge of practical mechanics, 

set to work to produce pilots. He may have earned his fifty dollars a week 

fitting hundreds of cylinders a day to Ford cars. 
The American Government did not wait for but that has never taught him how to adjust 

home-made training machines to be built. It the valves of a Rolls-Royce aero-engine ; whereas 

simply took the applicants in batches of hundreds the ordinary' garage-hand from a little English 

at a time, and packed them off to Europe to be country town—who was getting, perhaps, thirty 

trained at the British and French and Italian shillings a week—has probably had, at one time 

training aerodromes on the machines of the country or another in the five 



They are better educated, so far as school education 
goes, than are the majority of the men from whom 
thev are learning. Moreover, much is being done 
by the American Y.M.C.A. to help their aero¬ 
nautical education. The Y.M.C.A. people have 
organised a regular library system by which the 
latest and best books on aeronautical subjects and 
the leading aeronautical papers are circulated to 
all the detachments of American mechanics in 
Great Britain, and cne imagines that the same thing 
is being done for those in France and Italy. Here 
?ga»n the American authorities are showing sound 
commonsense. and cne does not know of anything 
of a similar nature being done by any other of the 
Allied Services. 

The result of all this is that the training of 
American pilots, observers, machine-gunners, Dorab- 
droppers, and mechanics is proceeding at a pace 
which corresponds with the training of the rest of 
the American Army. How good that training is 
has been proved by the work of the American 
troops in General P6tain’s offensive on the Tar- 
denois salient. Therefore it is not surprising to 
find American aviatorB doing their full share in 
bringing down Huns. Given aeroplanes and engines 
which are as good as those of the other belligerent 
nations, and given mechanics who are as clever 
at keeping them tuned up to concert-pitch, the 
American aviators are very well able to give a 
good account of themselves in air-fighting. 

People are rather apt to forget that the biggest 
war the world has ever seen, up to this present 
war, was the American Civil War of the 1860’s. 
Even in the Napoleonic wars the number of men 
engaged was not so great. Napoleon’s army 
which invaded Russia numbered less than half 
a million, including all his allies, and, if one 
included supports and reserves between Russia 
and France, it was probably under a million; 
whereas, if one’s memory is not badly at 
fault, the army of the Northern States alone 
numbered over two millions in the Civil War. 


in which they were being trained. It kept enough 
of them in the States to use up all the American- 
built training machines as fast as they could be 
built; and, as the output of such machines and 
their engines increases, so the number of aspirant- 
aviators who are kept at home for their training 
is increased also. 


There is one thing about the American: 
although he makes colossal mistakes, chiefly 
through being in a hurry, he is full of common- 
sense. and he generally does the sensible thing. 
And one of the most sensible things the American 
authorities have done is to realise that an aero¬ 
plane needs mechanics to keep it in the air. as well 
as a pilot to fly it. The problem of supplying 
mechanics has been tackled in the same common- 
sense way as has the supplying of pilots. 


One of America’s difficulties is that the 
mechanic as understood in France and England, 
practicaUy does not exist in the United States. 

The French and British aeroplane-mechanic is a 

man who can do any old job. He can use a file 
chisel or a lathe or a dnllmg-machine with 
Z * tSty He can handle solid metal or sheet 
or wire, with equal ability. At a 
m ' he can operate on wood-work, or can fit 
pinch. £ ne fab nc. As a rule, he has 

f This variegated knowledge in a motor- 
learned his vang^ or in a smaU fact0 ry 

wdierT everybody has to do a hit of everything. 

industrial system, with its 


or six years before the 
war, specimens of pretty 
nearly every make of 
car, French, Italian, 
German, and British, 
through his hands. Con¬ 
sequently, the English 
mechanic picks up all 
the tricks of tuning an 
aero-engine in remark¬ 
ably quick time, whereas 
the highly paid hand 
from an American auto¬ 
mobile plant has to 
learn everything from 
the beginning. The 
American tool - shop 
specialists are, of course, 
kept in America to ar¬ 
range for the output of 
American aero-engines 
and to give the Allies 
that immense quantity- 
production which has 
been promised. 

Now here again the 



-- • ■-- int WRCUNMUt 

BROUGHT DOWN BETWEEN DUNKIRK AND ST. OMER. 


American authorities have shown their common- 
sense. As -in the case of the pilots, instead 
of trying to do all the training themselves, 
they have sent their air-mechanics who are to 
be in thousands to Europe, utterly untrained, 
but extraordinarily keen, and astonishingly will¬ 
ing to learn. Consequently, at every aero- 
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"SEVERAL THOUSAND PR.SONERS HAVE FALLEN INTO OUR HANDS. 


BwrtsH Otttclm. Vhotookatbs. 


From the moment when a prisoner surrenders on the battlefield, he passes through various 
stages, including an examination of his papers and personal possessions for purposes of 
identification, before reaching his final destination. The problem of handling large bodies 
ml prisoners during a big offensive, such as that made by our troops and the French 
east of Amiens, is in itself one of considerable difficulty. On the first day alone, as 
announced by Mr. Bonar Law in the House, “upwards of 7000 prisoners were already 


in cages.” The particular photographs on this page were taken recently on another 
port of the British front, in Champagne, but the scenes they show are typical of what 
takes place on every such occasion. Writing on the first day of the Amiens advance, 
Mr. Perry Robinson says : “ The prisoners so far, on the whole, seem not a bad Jot of 
men, but, like all those we have taken lately, they have only the vaguest notion of how 
the war b going.” 
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THE VICTORIOUS BRITISH ARMIES ON THE WESTERN FRO 




THE RETURN FROM ACTION : BRITISH TROOPS WHO MARCHED PAST 
GENERAL BERTHELOT AND GENERAL SIR H. GODLEY. 


IN A SHELL-HOLE ON THE EDGE OF A WOOD : A BRITISH OUTPOST 
ON DUTY. 


WITH THE AUSTRALIANS 
POSIT1 


A striking feature of the recent great battles on the Western Front has been the dose co-operation of all the Allied troops, who have fought side by side in a spirit of friendship 
mutual confidence. In addressing the British troops on behalf of the French Army. General Berthelot said: “Your French comrades will always remember with emotion T° afSP ^ 
gallantry and your perfect fellowship in the fight” Most of the photographs here given were taken during the fighting near Rheims towards the end of July. “Certain British 
wrote Mr. G. H. Perris, who was with the French armies, “ strapping fellows from the Black Watch, and other English and Scottish contingents, have had a modest but useful part in the 


READY FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE IF REQUIRED : A STORE 
OF PETROL AND TAR. 


THE BLACK WATCH W THE FlGE™ 
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UR GALLANT troops in the great 


allied offensive. 
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WHERE THE WOUNDED RECEIVED THEIR FIRST TREATMENT : 
DRESSING-STATION IN A WOOD. 


WOODS NEAR RHEIMS : A DISTRIBUTION 
* A BATTLE. 


TURNED AGAINST ITS FORMER OWNERS : BRITISH SOLDIERS USING A 
CAPTURED MACHINE-GUN AGAINST THE ENEMY. 


VERY YOUTHFUL WARRIORS : TYPES OF SOME OF THE GERMAN PRISONERS 
CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS IN RECENT FIGHTING. 


WITH GERMAN PRISONERS AS STRETCHER-BEARERS : BRITISH AND 
FRENCH WOUNDED COMING IN. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE WOODS NEAR RHEIMS : BRINGING IN A NEWLY 
CAPTURED GERMAN MACHINE-GUN. 




of the eastern flank. They had only just come up across the Marne to the line midway between Reuil and Rheims—had, indeed, scarcely got out of their motor-wagons. With a French 
force and some Italian elements at their sides, the British regiments advanced on a front extending from the Rheims high road near Bouilly to the Ardre Valley, near Marfaux (subsequently 
captured). The fighting has been most obstinate. To-day a new assault gave us the village of Bouilly and a nest of machine-guns. . . . Among the 400 prisoners are two battalion 
commanders and nine other officers. The importance of the action is to have pinned down a pretty large force which might have been sent to trouble us elsewhere." 
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T HE war-labour situation in America is very 
good indeed, and getting better. No serious 
strikes have happened since Governmental organ¬ 
isation became general, and none are likely to 
occur. America has been particularly fortunate in 
the fact that at the head of her most powerful 
workers’ organisation, the American Federation of 
Labour, she has had Samuel Gompers, sincere 
patriot, able executive, and, long before his country 
came into the war, intensely—almost violently— 
advocating her participation. Every strike which 
has occurred in any of the Allied countries has 
distressed this really great commoner intensely. 
For the agitators who have tried to disrupt industry 
in his own land Gompers and his chief associates 
have shown the most earnest scorn; and the 
American Federation of Labour, under his leader¬ 
ship, has been of great assistance to the Govern¬ 
ment in its successful efforts 


wages and other great expense inseparable from 
the abnormal times, much lower than usual. 

And waste, for the first time in the history of 
an American harvest season, seems to have been 
practically eliminated. Even the perishable fruit 
harvest has been handled with a minimum—an 
extraordinary minimum—of spoilage. When this 
fact is considered in connection with growing 
tonnage, it leads to the conviction that food prices 
presently will somewhat decrease. 

The Government control of hiring of unskilled 
labour began throughout the United States on 
Aug. i. This was designed especially to strengthen 
industries other than agricultural which are of a 
nature tending to make their operation help or 
hinder the fighting forces of the United States and 


scramble which so often has accompanied sudden 
demands for labour on large scales. Competitive 
bidding for unskilled labour in the past has been 
a fruitful source of waste, and has tended to keep 
workers constantly upon the move, greatly to 
their own and to the public’s loss. 

The general labour situation in the United 
States is now wholly in the hands of the War 
Labour Policies Board, of which a very able 
citizen, Felix Frankfurter, is head. It became 
apparent very early in America’s war experience 
that, unless every industry in the whole land 
worked in unison with every other, disaster to 
everyone concerned would be inevitable. Indeed, 
in a considerable measure disaster came, and the 
whole cause of the Allies suffered. As Mr. 
Frankfurter declared. Government department 
had competed against Gov- 


to trace and sentence to 
severe punishment the Ger¬ 
man agents who have been 
responsible for the birth of 
most of the American labour 
troubles and of all the out¬ 
rages in American munition- 
factories. It has been to a 
considerable extent through 
such intelligent co-operation 
that the honest working 
men of the United States 
have helped their Govern¬ 
ment in its successful pro¬ 
secutions of the prime 
movers in the infamous 
IJW.W. movement. So 
much for the basic patriotism 
of the American workers. 

This has been shown with 
emphasis in almost every 
great war - enterprise—most 
markedly, of course, in the 
nation’s greatest work of all, 
ship-building. In the ship¬ 
yards disturbing agitators 
have found few sympath¬ 
isers. In one case the effort 
to start a strike among the 
riveters started, instead, 
that series of competitions 
among fast workers which 
began in the United States 
and spread to this side, 
speeding up work among all 
the Allies. 

Perhaps the most pic¬ 
turesque development of 
that American Government 



A SHIPPING FEAT IN WHICH BRITAIN HAS SHARED LARGELY: THE TRANSPORT OF AMERICAN TROOPS— 
THE FIRST SIGHT OF FRANCE. 

American troops on board the “ Leviathan" (formerly the “ Vaterland,” now converted into a transport) are here seen taking 
their first look at France on arrival at a base port. Sir Joseph Maday, the Shipping Controller, recently stated that, of 
the million and more United States troops so far brought over, about three-fifths had been carried in British ships. 

US. OjficuU Photograph. 


eminent department lor 
materials and men, muni¬ 
tion-factory had competed 
against munition - factory, 
shipyard against shipyard, 
war industries in general 
against farms. 

It was to prevent such 
episodes that the President 
made the Secretary of 
Labour National Labour 
Administrator, his task being 
to synchronise the country's 
labour with its labour needs. 
This Board consists of 
" representatives of all Gov¬ 
ernmental agencies respon¬ 
sible for the production of 
the necessities of the war ”— 
representatives of the Army, 
the Navy, the Shipping 
Board, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Fuel 
Administration, the Food 
Administration, the War 
Industries Board, the Rail¬ 
road Administration, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 
It meets weekly to consider 
problems as they may arise, 
and has extraordinary 
powers. Its members are 
among America’s greatest 
industrialists; it includes 
the Vice-President of the 
American Federation of 
Labour, and one University 
Professor notable as an 
industrial economist. 


control of labour which has been bom of the great 
war necessity began with the start of harvest in 
the Southern States, and continues as the harvest 
passes northward. Thus, for the first time, this 
year's harvests are being gathered with methodical 
precision, and to a very considerable extent with¬ 
out that waste which hitherto frequently has 
resulted from labour shortage at some points and 
labour surplusage at others. All movements of 
the crop-gatherers were arranged upon a careful 
schedule; their employment frequently includes 
transportation from considerable distances. 

Every effort has been made to impress upon the 
American public mind a sense of its responsibility 
lor the food supply of its Allies, as well as for that 
of its own soldiery in France and elsewhere. The 
result of all this careful forethought is that the 
bumper harvests which seem to indicate that 
Kaiser Wilhelm is in error when he announces that 
God sides with the Germans are being gathered, 
threshed, transported, and warehoused for despatch 
across the sea or to American points with a speed 
hitherto undreamed of, and at a cost, despite high 


its Allies. At present this Government control 
applies only to common labour employed in plants 
each using more than one hundred men, but the 
Government has announced its intention to extend 
the operation of the plan later to skilled labour. 
When this extension is complete, the Government 
will control—somewhat indirectly, but still suffi¬ 
ciently to prevent any dislocation from whatever 
cause—the industrial effort of not less than thirteen 
million men and women. 

The scheme does not contemplate compelling 
any man to take work which he does not wish to 
take, nor any employer to hire men whom he does 
not wish to hire ; but it does provide a system of 
rationing for large employers which will allot them 
labour, at a time of scarcity, exactly in proportion 
to the importance of their output in the great task 
of helping to win the world-war. 

The first two months’ call for unskilled labour 
under this system was for about five million 
recruits. It was promptly met, without a sign 
anywhere in the United States of that wasteful 


By common agreement, the various States have 
subordinated all their public employment organ¬ 
isations to the decisions of this Board ; but the 
State remains the unit. Branch offices radiate 
from the central State offices, and groups of States 
have been formed into such districts or zones as 
have seemed logical. 

Through co-operation with other agencies, 
the Board will be enabled to enforce its man¬ 
dates in the most picturesque and effective 
manner by withdrawing from rebellious em¬ 
ployers their supply of raw materials, of coal, 
of transportation for their products. All this 
can be done without any Court procedure, and, 
obviously, will be quite sufficient to accomplish 
the desired result. 

Among the manifold activities under consider¬ 
ation by this unprecedented organisation is the 
equitable standardisation of wages and conditions 
of labour. So, for these and many other reasons, 
America looks forward with confidence to her 
war-labour probabilities. 
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The Royal Air Forte has taken a great and increasing part in the battles on the Western 
Front Its contribution to the Amiens victory consisted not only in fighting and recon¬ 
naissance work by day, bat also in constant night bombing raids over the German lines. 
A typical account of its work was given in a British official communique of August 11, 
which stated : “ On August io there was intense fighting in the air, mainly over the 
battle-area. Forty-one enemy machines were destroyed during the day, and 20 were 


driven down out of control. Twelve of our aeroplanes are missing. Twenty-thre< 
a-half tons of bombs were dropped by our airmen in the course of the day, and 31 
principally upon bridges and stations in the Somme Valley, during the following 
The work of reconnaissance and observation for artillery lire was carried on along the 
front, while co-operation with the other arms has been continued. The small arms 1 
nitron fired upon retreating enemy troops and transport has broken all recent record! 
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THE GREAT BRITISH AIR OFFENSIVE: PREPARATIONS FOR NIGHT-BOMBI 
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“AS TO A FEAST”: AMERICAN TR001 

This drawing, which shows the scene one Sunday at a station in the suburbs of Paris as a troop-train passed through conveying American soldiers to the front, recaD* i 

the recent words addressed by General Mangin in his Order to the 3 rd American Army Corps, regarding their share in the great counter-offensive. " You went to the battle, 

Corv* lGI 

From the Drawing by J. Simont. 
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T |P ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 


, 45 to * ^east. Your magnificent dash overthrew and startled the enemy, and your indomitable tenacity stopped the return attack of his fresh divisions. \ 

p sfloWn yourselves worthy sons of your great country, and you have won the admiration of your comrades-in-arms." 

fi i ,N raE Un,tk,) Statks and Canada. 
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BOURLON WOOD; AND ENEMY SMOKE-SCREENS: R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A SCENE OF MUCH FAMOUS FIGHTING ON THE WESTERN FRONT : BOURLON WOOD AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. 
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AN OBLITERATED VILLAGE: AND ENEMY HUTMENTS: R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHY. 


British front have obtained for our commanders invaluable information regarding the 
position of enemy guns, trenches, railways, ammunition-dumps, aerodromes, and hutments. 
Such information is not only of immense use to the British artillery, but also to the 
bombing sections of the RAF. itself. The photographers can supply the bombers with 


detailed studies of their objectives, such as aerodromes, factories, or railway junctions, 
their surroundings, and the routes by which they may be reached. Often, too, photo¬ 
graphs are taken during • raid, showing the bombs actually falling and bunting, or 
after it, thus demonstrating its results. Two-seater aeroplanes are usually employed. 


I A FINE TARGET FOR AIR-BOMBS AND MACHINE-GUN FIRE LOCATED 


AN ENEMY-HELD VILLAGE BEFORE AND AFTER A BRITISH BOMBARDMENT : TWO RAF. PHOTOGRAPHS—THE LATTER SHOWING COMPLETE OBLITERATION. 
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C ERTAIN writers—in pursuit, appar¬ 
ently of the lanclahle ohiert of 


still under the ice-cap, a high civilisation 
had already sprung up. as archaeologists 


THE END OF THE WORLD . 


r 


ently, of the laudable object of 
making our flesh creep—have lately put 
forward the theory that the population 

of the earth is increasing beyond the 
earth's capacity to provide subsistence for it, and 
that therefore everything will come to a stop at 
a time fixed at from two to seven centuries. Sir 
William Crookes, as has been shown over and over 
again in this column, said the same 
thing more than twenty years ago. 
and defended it by arguments better 
founded and reasoned than a good many 
now brought forward in its support. 

Such ideas are by no means new, 
although they have generally been ad¬ 
vanced on religious rather than on scien¬ 
tific grounds. In the year 1000 A.D., 
for instance, Western Europe was so 
convinced that the world was coming to 
an end that many of the rich left their 
possessions, ** in view of the approaching 
end of the world,” to the churches, into 
which the poorer part of the population 
flocked daily in such numbers that the 
fields went untilled and a serious famine 
was produced. Even some fifty years 
ago, poor Dr. Cumming used weekly to 
appal the souls of his congregation with 
the prospect of a speedy end of all 
terrestrial things; and many worthy 
people used to exercise their minds with 
speculations as to whether Napoleon III. 
was or was not the Antichrist whose 
coming was to herald the Last Judgment. 

None of these speculations, however, pre¬ 
vented them from making full provision 
for the immediate future in the way of 
investments, renewal of leases, and the 
like; and the change from what occurred nine 
centuries earlier may be held to mark the world’s 
advance towards a saner view of the future. 

Now the scientific standpoint which seems to 
have succeeded the religious way of looking at 
such things is based on 
the assumption that 
everything will go on 
as before, and that the 
human race possesses no 
power of adapting itself 
to its environment. The 
population of the earth, 
it says in effect, in¬ 
creases at a certain 
fixed rate which we may 
call x ; while the area 
under cultivation has 
already nearly reached 
its limit, and can there¬ 
fore only produce an 
amount of food which 
we will call y. Hence 
in time the natural in¬ 
crease of x will catch 
up and outpace the 
stationary y, and the 
race will be doomed 
either to complete 
extinction or to a 
furious competition and 
struggle for the bare 
means of subsistence 
to which the battles 
of Swift’s Yahoos will 
be peace and plenty. 

The only remedy that 


these prophets of ill think likely to avert this 
consummation is the volrntary limiting of the 
increase of the population — a subject which 
cannot be gone into here. 


THE SCIENCE OF MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS: A BRITISH TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPHY SECTION LAYING WIRES ON THE OISE FRONT. 
French Official Photograph. 


This view, however, seems to the present writer 
to be in the last degree unscientific, if science be 
taken, as it should be, as connoting exact know¬ 
ledge based upon ascertained fact. Before ever the 
wheat-plant grew wild in its first home in Meso¬ 
potamia, because the Land-between-the-Rivers was 


tell us, in the mountains of Elam. Yet 
the makers of this civilisation must 

have fed upon something, and this 
something was certainly not wheat. If the thing 
which shall be is the thing which has been, 
therefore, we may be sure that, if the popu¬ 
lation increases, the means of subsistence will 
increase with it. and that some new 
food will be discovered which will be 
as superior in nourishment and port¬ 
ability to wheat as wheat was to the 
acorns and nuts upon which, according 
to classical tradition, the first civilised 
being subsisted. 

What this will be it would at present 
be idle to guess ; but. after all. a great 
part of the world’s inhabitants live not 
upon wheat, but upon rice, and, with 
the application of experimental science 
to agriculture, we may confidently hope 
for a cereal which can be easily grown 
in latitudes extending far to the 
north and south of the present limited 
wheat belt 

Nor has the last word been said 
in the cultivation of wheat itself. The 
Cambridge experiments have shown that 
varieties of wheat can be produced 
differing as widely from the staple 
British type as a mastiff does from a 
Pekingese lap-dog, and that with a little 
care almost every species of soil could be 
fitted with a cereal plant suited to 
it. With such help, the increasing pro¬ 
duction of cereals might easily catch 
up, and even overpass, the increase of population. 


SECTION AT WORK AMONG FRENCH GRAIN CROPS. —{.Frameh Official Photograph.] 


Nor must we neglect the question of port¬ 
ability—or rather, of transport. Even now, the 
world’s supply of cereals would probably be in¬ 
sufficient if we had no other means of carrying the 
crop from the more 
fertile areas to the less 
fertile than the pack- 
animal and the slow-sail¬ 
ing wheat-ship. Rail¬ 
ways and steamers have 
made this operation so 
easy that Argentine 
wheat reaches our mar¬ 
kets in less time than 
the Egyptian formerly 
took to a/rive in Rome. 
Yet what may we not 
hope from transport by 
aeroplanes which fly 
from one to two hun¬ 
dred miles an hour, cost 
comparatively little to 
build, and require no 
huge outlay for main¬ 
tenance of permanent 
way or thousands ot 
« hands ” ? It « from 
this quarter that salva¬ 
tion may most hopefully 
be looked for; and,even 
if it disappoints us, we 

may be sure that the 
resources of civilisation 
are not so near exhaus¬ 
tion as our CIt * k 
would make out. 
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being absolutely the best 
SHOWERPROOF GARMENTS 
obtainable, and u)e are out 
in all weathers! ASK FOR 


“Never gallop Pegasus to death.”— pope. 

INDOOR WORKERS. 

When lack of exercise, excessive brain power or nerve strain make you | 
feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 

“FRUIT SALT” 

in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 

This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body's filter. With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure and the nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, positive in 
results. The safest and most reliable digestive regulator. 

Remember that “FRUIT SALT” has for upwards of forty years been known by the Trade and the Public 
to mean the saline preparation of J. C. ENO, and no other. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. WHEN YOU ASK FOR M FRUIT SALT ” SEE THAT YOU CET IT. 

Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy St., LONDON, S.E 

SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Made to measure by our expert Tailors, and corresponding in 
every detail to tbe Uniforms worn by bis Majesty's Sailors. 

Jumper k Trouser* is Nnyy Serge from 24/6. In White Drill from 17/ 

Self - Measurement Form and Booklet N free on request. 

Real Navy Serge 

D. MORANT. LTD. 

(Contractors to the Admiralty ), 

PORTSMOUTH. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


and Elliott 


Baas a no. 


LIEUTENANT T. N. 
BUCKINGHAM, 
Devonshire Regiment. Son 
of Prebendary F. F. Buck¬ 
ingham, Devonshire. Officially 
reported killed in action. 


CAPTAIN E. H. COMBER 
TAYLOR, 

Royal Air Force. A very promising young 
airman who gained rapid promotion. Has 
been officially reported as having been killed 
while flying. 


LIEUT. R- B. MARRIOTT- 
WATSON. M.C., 

R. Irish Rifles. Only son 
of Mr. H. B. Marriott- 
Watson. the well-known au- 


LIEUTENANT E. 1C 
REYNOLDS, 

Canadian Infantry and R.A.F- 
Eldest son of Mrs. E. K- 
Reynolds, Calgary, Canada. 
Killed while flying. 


LIEUTENANT M. S. 
WILKINS, 

Gloucester Regiment. Only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Sydney Wilkins, late of 
Clifton. 


LIEUT. G. L. DREWRY, 
V.O. 

Royal Navy Reserve. Won the 
Victoria Cross at the landing at 
Gallipoli. Has been accidentally 
killed on active service. 


COMMANDANT MRS. V. LONG, 
Q.M.AAC. Drowned, it is pte 
sumed, on the torpedoed trans¬ 
port “ Waril da." Mrs. Long, 
with Mrs. Burleigh Leach, founded 
the Corps. 


CAFT. R. C. MACPHERSON, 
R-F-A. Youngest son of the late 
Sii J. Moiesworth Macpherson, 
OS. I., and of Lady Macpherson, 
of Creag Dhu. Onich, Inverness- 
shire. Died at wounds. 


MAJOR J. C. CALLA¬ 
GHAN. M.C., 
Royal Air Force. Had 
been awarded the Mili¬ 
tary Cross for conspicu¬ 
ous courage and gallan¬ 
try on active service. 
Officially reported as 
having been killed 
while on active service. 


CAPT. C. CORDON- 
BELL, 

Royal Air Force. Killed 
in a flying accident in 
France while testing a 
new machine. He was 
one of the earliest 
English airmen, and 
well known for his skill 
and courage. 


2no LIEUT. BASIL A. CECIL 
MORGAN, 

Hampshire RegL Son of Lieut.-Col. 
Cedi Buckley Morgan, D.S.O.. Dur¬ 
ham Light Infantry. Previously 
reported missing ; norw reported killed. 


COL. PERCY EDWARD LEAHY, 
York and Lancaster Regt. Son of Mis- 
Charles Leahy, of Ballycarty, Tralee, Co. 
Kerry. Served in Galipoli and Egypt. Men¬ 
tioned in despatches. 


CAPT. CHARLES DAVID DANBY. 
M.C.. 

RAF. One of the first to take 
photographs over the enemy's tines. 
Killed in an accident while flying. 
Awarded the M.C for a daring flight. 


CAPTAIN a R. 
LLOYD. 

King's Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. Son of Major T. E. 
Lloyd. Has been officially 
reported killed in action. 


2nd LIEUT. ALFRED 
PRAETORIUS, 

Royal Field Artillery- Killed 


LIEUTENANT a H. 

QUINE. 

The Black Watch. Has been officially 
reported by the authorities as having 
been killed while on active tarUx. 
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Nutrition Notes. 

On using Milk to 
best advantage. 


\XfE study food problems nowadays 
* * and how best to use our food. That 
has caused us to investigate scientifically the reason why 


flggp Bird’s Custard is so much more nutritious than the pint of milk 

with which it is prepared. 

We have learned that although milk is one of our very best natural foods, it gains no less than 
i strength-giving, body-building nutriment when it is used to make Bird’s Custard. 

Everybody knows how rich, creamy, and delicious a Bird’s Custard is. A leading scientist 
•oved that it possesses in carbo-hydrates and proteids very much more than is contained in ar 


To help out the sugar ration, 

cook fruit and puddings with¬ 
out sugar. 

Serve with Bird’s Custard, 
which if made with two good 
tablespoonsfal of sugar, is 
sufficient sweetening. 


Nutritious Custard 


used as a simple sauce, makes plain war-time puddings into real treats. 


GOLDSMITHS § SILVERSMITHS 

FINE PALLADIUM. 


DIAMOND 

£47. 10. O 


diamonds 
£.21 . 0.0 


SAPPHIRES & DIAMONDS 

COLD BANO 

.411 . 10 . O 


DIAMONDS 

COLD BAND 

£28.10 . O 


EMERALD & DIAMONDS 
443 IO . O 


DIAMONDS 
£27. O-O 


PEARL & DIAMONDS 

£17. IO . O 


*42.0.0 ■°ssaig s 

SI6.0.0 SENT pQg,. & | NSURAN CE 414 0 0 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. 
MONEY RETURNED IN FI^ILL IF NOT APPROVED. 

7t>&78 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


— \ Kurierr? 

FI \ BfeL Garment 

The Burberr, Air W.m 

Haymarket S.W. I, LONDON 

BouL M. I.,b.r be. P.ri.; .«<! *!«»•• 


During the War Officers' Scrvict 
“ BurberryTiflattens and 
Burberry Air - Warms Cleaned 
and Re proofed Free of Charge. 


BURBERRYS 
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LITERATURE. 

A Voice from Several Looks have appeared from 
the Austrian bme to time on the Russian invasion 
Ranks. °* Galicia and the subsequent Car¬ 
pathian campaigns—ail written from 
the Russian standpoint and side, by accredited British 
war - correspondents with the Russian Army. They 
described the fine doings of the Russian Army while it 
existed ?s a fighting force. On the other hand, until the 
present appearance of “ With the Austrian Army in 
Galicia ” (Skeffington) no account from within has been 
given to the world of what was taking place meanwhile 
on the other side. The book under review deals with life 
in the ranks of the repeatedly hammered and badly beaten 
Austro-Hungarian troops. The narrative, furthermore, 
makes a timely appearance just now for the remarkably 
interesting and instructive sidelight that it incidentally 
throws on the daily life and opinions of the rank-and-file 
of the Emperor Karl’s composite armies still in the field— 
the Austrian troops who are confronting our own forces 


describes as an officer in the Austro-Hungarian Army. He 
is of Roumanian nationality, and was compelled by his 
domicile in Hungary in 1914 to serve with a Honved 
regiment of the line. At the outbreak of the war he was 
secretary of the “ Society for Roumanian Culture in 
Hungary.” From the outset, as M. Taslauanu 
shows plainly on every page, he made no secret 
to his comrades and immediate superiors that 
his life’s hope was to sec Roumanian Tran¬ 
sylvania ultimately freed from the Hungarian 
yoke. He even told them that he frankly re¬ 
garded the Austrian defeats as really victories 
for his nation M. Taslauanu's day-to-day 
accounts of his campaigning experiences and 
life, his comrades, and the higher 'Austrian 
officers, with numerous battlefield adventures, 
related in picturesque and graphic detail as 
an eye-witness’s record, make up an arresting 
and highly attractive tale, and one that is 
palpably genuine and reliable in particulars. 

After suffering severe hardships and various 
indignities at the hands of certain 
of his Austro-Hungarian superiors 
and over-lords, he was able to get 
across the frontier into Roumania 
and so cast off his servitude. He 
. wrote the present book on regain¬ 
ing his liberty with the aim of not 
only presenting a picture of life in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, but 
also of bringing before the world 
at large testimony as to the oppres¬ 
sive treatment to which the hapless Roumanian 
inhabitants of Transylvania, who have been 
conscripted and compelled to fight in the ranks 
of the Austrian armies, are daily and hourly 
being subjected at the present time. 


and publicists in the country itself. He has had excel] 
opportunities for acquiring information, and tcnadouT 
took advantage of them—with an amusing pertinaar 
overcoming the Oriental habit of evading matters th 
interviewed one was not inclined to by loquacity u ' 


others the interviewer had no mind to. The result is that 
his pages seem to come red-hot from a direct and personal 
discussion, and are at once vivid, entertaining, and 
authentic. That they relate to the events of 1916. and 
that much has happened since then—particularly America's 
entry into the war. and her vast military effort in con¬ 
sequence -to modify the possible secret ambitions of Japan, 
does not lessen the significance of Mr. Coleman’s comments 
and conclusions about her policy. On the contrary, it only 
gives these point. He is nothing if not candid about the 
Japanese. Their intentions in China, the Five Groups 
Demands, the Open Door in Manchuria, their inefficiency in 
industrial organisation, and reputed crookedness throughout 
the East in commerce, are dealt with very faithfully by 
him. Nevertheless, the main result of his study of actual 
conditions is a belief that a new mind has appeared in Japan 
which enables her to see that her future depends on her ab¬ 
stention from grasping the momentary advantages offered 
her by a war absorbing the world’s attention elsewhere. 


AN INTERESTING WEDDING: MISS LOUISE BOWDEN- 
CAPTAIN JOHN TANNER. 

Much Interest was displayed in the recent wedding of Capt. John Tanner, son 
of Sir Henry Tanner. C.8.. I.S.O.. and Miss Louise Bowden, who is a daughter of 
Sir Frank Bowden, J.P., F.R.G.S., who is the founder of the well-known Raleigh 
Cycle Company, and is also extensively engaged in the manufacture of munitions. 

in Italy in co-operation with the Italian main armies, and 
the French and Americans. The author, then a Lieutenant 
Octavian C. Taslauanu, went through the campaigns he 


Mr. Frederic Coleman, 
u T* 1 * ^ ast whose very alert book, 
Unveiled.” .. j apan Moves North,” 
was reviewed by us recently, amplifies some of 
its most fascinating topics in ” The Far East 
Unveiled ” (Cassell). The subject of this new 
volume is nothing less than the real mind of 
Japan, with special reference to China and 
the Pacific—in other words, Mr. Coleman at¬ 
tempts to discriminate Japan's true purpose 
there from her speech and action during the war, both of 
which have been open to various interpretations. This he 
does chiefly through interviews with leading politicians 


ENGAGED: MAJOR HAROLD EATON HART, M.C., R.F.A.- 
M1SS JEANNETTE DESCAMPS. 

Major Harold Eaton Hart. M.C., R-F.A., is the youngest son of Mr. Geoige Eaten 
Hart, the General Manager of St. Clement's Press. Portugal Street, W.C. Mia Descamps 
is’ the younger daughter of M. G. Descamps, of the Rue de la Boetie, Pans. 
Plolopifk* by Btresford. 



Ensign” 

Photography 

means picture -making with British Made 
apparatus and materials through.out. 

“ENSIGN" ROLL FILMS ™ffl fit 
Film. Camera and give LE& S *» S * 

"ENSIGN" CAMERAS are made for use Wth 
films or plates in all sizes from VestdbaQet 
to PostrCandL. Prices from 10/~ upwards* 

Solxl hy oM. Photographic Dealers. 

HOUGHTONS LTD 80-89 HIGH HOLBOlU** 1 
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Craven 


Sir J. M. Barrie wrote : 
“ If you try it once 
— you smoke it ever 
afterwards/' 



Made by CARRERAS Limited 

55, PICCADILLY, London, \V. 1. F.st. 1788. 


JT Rhymes 
f of the Times \ 

Now Simon met another % 

Coming from the fair; 
Said Simple Simon to 

that pieman, 

“ Let me taste your ware.” 
The pieman said to 

Simple Simon, 

“ Pie-vending does not pay. 
A charming soap I sell 

Its ‘PRICE’S 
COURT bouquet; - 

PRICES 

(OIRT RorQjlT 

^ COMPLEXION SOAP*- 

Charm of Court Bouquet lies in the oetoclu W 
n °t ure of its lather and the naturalness of ff? 
ds perfume. It is made by Mf 

t^^PRICES, BATTERSEA, S.W. II. Jf 




Cotas 


L OTUS Ltd are making as 
j many shoes as they can, 
making them as well as they 
can, and supplying them to 
over twelve hundred shops in 
the United Kingdom. 

Their object is to give the 
public not only the best value 
but also the best service ob¬ 
tainable in these times. 

To this end they are keep¬ 
ing the rate of profit, both on | 


I.otus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoes 
City Telephone 
London Wall 

6989 


making and on selling, down 
to the pre-war level, and they 
are distributing their output 
fairly and squarely on fixed 
dates amongst the twelve 
hundred shops appointed to 
sell Lotus and Delta. In 
every town and district there 
is one, in many there are two, 
of these shops. 



Deka 
800—21 /- 

Agents everywhere 
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Hidden Hand, she might do it somewhat in the 

manner of Dorota Flatau, the author of “ Yellow 
English ” (Hutchinson), except that she would be likelv 
to know rather more about her subject from her 
opportunities of intimate observation. Our feeling 
that Dorota Flatau dreamed an unpleasant dream, in which 
all the stories of spies that she had heard, and others 
which were supplied by the effects of a late supper on a 
poor digestion, combined to yield up to her the material 
for “ Y'ellow English.” 


NEW NOVELS 


We sc m to have been looking for 
" Gentlemen at Arms ” (Heinemann) 
for some time. It is not that the war 
has not produced some adequate writers on the retreat 
from Mons, trench warfare, ami the other world-shaking 
incidents of the biggest military events in our history. 
Far from it ; we remember “ Boyd Cable ” and Major 
Corbett-Smith, and the really wonderful galaxy of talent 
that Maga has gathered to itself in the last four years. 
There is always room at the top ; and there was so palpably 
room for yet another, with just " Centurion’s ” individual 
touch, who could link the men of Mons and the New Army 
to the beloved soil of England whence they sprang. The 
sketches in " Gentlemen at Arms ” contain the British 
soldier—the West-Country soldier, who is most surely and 
deeply of the pure English breed—on the battlefield, but 
also in his native fields and valleys. The newspaper men 
who write of the Army for their readers follow what they 
believe to be the public taste, and stress the Highlander, 
leaving outsiders to believe (as Americans did for a time 
believe) that England was not pulling her 


Gentlemen 
at Arms.” 


not to be denied that the book is a master- 
the art of cramming the stock incidents 
German peril within the compass of a novel 
;rate length. Petrol caches by the seashore, 
installations up chimneys, eavesdropping behind 
oth sides play this game), Emperor-worship in 
inces, flashing lights, and the iniquities of German- 

)an k.s_all these attractive vehicles of Teutonic 

ion play their part in the career of Lord Well- 
lancier and naturalised Briton, one-time Otto 
i Schultz, with a pantomimic hatred for every¬ 
thing English, from St. Paul’s Cathedral 
downwards. In the first incident which we 
are given after Schultz has become rich and 
powerful in unsuspecting England he is re¬ 
vealed as beguiling the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House to erect a lighthouse (at 
his cost) which shall be a future guide to the 
air ships of the Kaiser's aerial navy. Any¬ 
thing more remote from the genesis of a 
real lighthouse could hardly be imagined. 
It is evident that the author knows 
little of the procedure of the Trinity 
TVmrd or its relation with the Board of 


AT THE EISTEDDFOD : PRESENTING OAK-LEAVES 
ARCHDRUID.— [PhoP^raph by Illustrations Buna i 


six at least in number to every’ 


MARY'S WORKSHOPS, AT THE PAVILION G 
l: HER MAJESTY INTERESTED IN ONE- 

NG TO WRITE WITH THEIR LEFT HANDS, 
ommereial - Training Class. The Queen v 
)vcr the workshops is the appropriate dev 
enter here '*— [Holograph by S. and G.] 


ccompanied by Princess 
Hope welcomes all who 


If Jeames Yellow- 
plush’s grand-daughter, 
e - po’nt of Belgrave 
,’rite a book on the 


Yellow English. 


The photograph shows i 
Mary and Prince George. 


RHEUMATISM 

MIGRAINE. 

ACIDITY. 

OBESITY. 


Prevents 

Haemorrhoids. 


Overcomes 

Constipation. 


MEDICAL OPINION: 

RE-EDUCATION OF THE INTESTINE 


Before taking URODONAL 
I was a helpless invalid. 


MEDICAL OPINION: 

“ Unfortunate sufferers from chronic 
rheumatism, grave), gout, sciatica, arth¬ 
ritic migraine, renal or biliary colic 
can obtain immense relief by taking 
URODONAL, which will thoroughly 
eliminate the uric acid from their system. 
A course of treatment occasionally— 
at the rate of three teaspoonfuls a 
day in half a tumblerful of water 
between meals—is generally sufficient 
to prevent relapses.” 

Dr. de DREUIL, Paris Medical Faculty. 

URODONAL, price* S*. 8c 12s. Prepared at Chatelain’s 
Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained from all chemists 
and drug stores, or direct, post free. s/6& 12/6, from 
the Hritish and Colonial Agents. HEPPFXLS, Phar¬ 
macists and Foreign Chemists, 16.J. Piccadilly, London, 
W.i, from whom also can be had, post free, the full 
explanatory booklets, “ Scientific Remedies,” and 


Recommen¬ 
ded by the 
Medical 
Profession 
in England 
& Abroad. 


Re-education 
of the 
Intes- 
tine. Hi 


). Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris, 
irect, post free, 5/3 & 30/-. from the British and 
emists, 164, Piccadilly. London, W .1, from whom 
Scientific Remedies.” and ”Treatise on Diet. 


TCJBOL. Price sl-por box (complete course o 
Can be obtained from all Chemists and D 
Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists 
can also he had, post free, the full explana. 
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COAL RATION PROBLEM 


YOU CAN KEEP WITHIN THE LIMIT 

BY INSTALLING THE 

KOOKSJOIE” RANGE 

(EVEREADY SERIES) Florence Pats. 13337/15. 

CONSUMES HALF-TON PER MONTH. 


" TheSUPER 

CICARETTE 

Fine Old Virqinic 
Cork-Tipped.Oval: 

VA for 20 

3/so //? Boxes oB50<s /OO 


Spinet Mixture 

for the Pipe 

Kll for 2oz 


Continuous 


R.AJ.HIU.LT? 

LONDON. 


Good footwear is a necessity 
if one would beep fit. Buy¬ 
ing the best is the soundest 
economy in a money sense too. 


Dirty Flues 
to clean. 


Demonstrations 

Daily. 


LONDON : 228 ' Piccadilly, w.i 

. 12 . NKW B()ND STREf ,Lj. w 

VS & 377 STHAND. W C.2 
307 HIGH HOLBORN, W Cl 
59 & 60 St. PAUL'S CHUKCHI 
2 LUDGATE HILL E.C.4 
fch. 67&68CHEAPSIDL. K C.2 

M & M POULTRY, E C 2 
84 GRACECHURi H STREET 
82. 93 & 94 HIGH ST.. SHORED 
18 A 19 BROAD STKEl T PI,A 
Jk and other London addresses. 

Liv.-gr. .man, hfst 


LONDON WARMING & VENTILATING CO 

20, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., W. I. 1 ™’ 


JFORD^ 


Northar 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 

WAR FUND 


SOUTH AMERICA 

IBIWEST INDIES 
Ka SPAIN PORTUCAL 

ISi PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM WCKETG 

I8M00RCATE STREET LONDON K 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


FATICUE 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 

which supports the following branches of war 


r HOSE who have 
responded to the 
country’s call for 
men of good will 
to serve in ways to 
which they are not 
accustomed know 
the strain of the 
unusual fatigue. 

eeial constable who has 
ver in his life stood for four 
l time in the night in one 
atrolled a small beat, is 
ntirely new set of muscles, 
strain of vigilant attention 
ily on his nerves. 


70 c (formerly 800 , too lost in recent fighting 1 Recrea 
tion Huts, Tents, and Centres for mm ol H.X 
Servicts at home (including a number at norther 
naval based France (including about 100 sti 
under shell-fire), Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestim 
Macedonia, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and Indii 

Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently dc 
stroyed by enemy). 

Hostels (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others! f, 
men on leave in London. 

Farm Training for Discharged men. 

Social Club in London. 

Hostels for Discharged men while learning trades. 

Convalescent Home for Wounded, and Hostel to 
limbless men while being refitted. 

Friends and Treats for men in hospital far fror 


Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Mur 
Hostels and Recreation Rooms for 
men, 8cc., Sic. 


YOUR ASSISTANCE IS EARNESTLY ASKED 
TOWARDS THE NECESSARILY LARGE OUTLAY. 


performance of the day's 
work, will he gained by a 
tra feeding. Take regularly 
itable nutrient and norve- 
ve, “BYNOGE N,” the 
hosphate food distinguished 
;reeable flavour. 


I I OVIYQ in tubes, 

I u Ols.6d.&3s.each 

the original EUXESI5 

for easy shaving. 

Without the use of Soap Water or Brush. 

Pot a Tube In yeur Kit Bag /N. 


obtusmitflilfatfRm 


>W is the time to practise economy : get 
the very best value for money, and be 
that the article purchased i« what it seems, 
e ssy LINEN, we mean LINEN. Our offer 
■om the least expensive to the best, for 
are actual manufacturers of LINEN. 


%J Brings Health 

Sold bv ell Chemist* at 

1 \ 9 . 3 5 \- and 9 /- 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. E.Oj 


IRISH LINEN 


Table Damask 
Handkerchiefs 
• Collars • 

Write for samples of linen 
made on our own looms, 

Co. Dmrn, together with 
price lists -sentpostage free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER. Ltd. 

«Jr>. Donegall Place, 


have used this roost economical 
Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
A few drops produce a most refresh¬ 
ing lather and cleanser, rendering 
the teeth white, and arresting 
decay. 

Also put up in Powder form. 

Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not give It a trial P 


ASPIRIN 


iiiniimiA 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

The Endorsement Under thc re S ul atmns made by the 
of Licenses. Motor Spirit and Gas Restriction 
Order a new set of offences in con¬ 
nection with the driving of cars has been constituted, and 
neither the motorist nor the Courts appear to have anv 


the license for endorsement—was dismissed. In a way. 
it is rather a pity that the Bench did not decide to convict, 
because the defendant had resolved, in case of the finding 
being against him, to appeal to the Divisional Court, apd 
we should thus have had a final ruling on the points of 
law involved, and have avoided the present chaotic state 
of things, in which it is entirely a lottery whether a con- 
• viction under the Orders carries an endorse- 
ment or not. It would not be altogether a 
bad thing if the High Court decided against 
the motorist, since it is fairly certain that 
very shortly after the return of peace the 
whole of our motoring legislation will come up 
for reconstruction ; and. the more anomalous 
it can be proved to be. the better chance 
there will be of getting it improved. True, 
it would add another hardship to the lot of 
those unfortunate enough to fall under the 
law ; but it would be a temporary one at 
worst—and would help the common cause. 


On Motor 
Schools. 


ANTI-STRIKERS : LOYAL MUNITION-WORKERS. 

Our photograph shows a big gathering of women munition-workers at Messrs. E. A- 
Vandervelt’s works, unanimously manifesting their loyalty at a meeting for explaining 
the evil effects of strikes. [Phcdograph by General Press Organ, *1/1 on.] 

clear idea of whether convictions under these Orders are 
endorsable on the driving-license. The Motor Car Act 
lay’s down clearly that a conviction for any' offence except 
that of a first or second breach of the speed-limit enact¬ 
ment must be endorsed on the license. No discretion is 
left to the convicting Bench, since the mandatory " shall ” 
is used, in place of the permissive “ may.” As the Act 
specifies that the application of the clause is to mean any 
offence in connection with the driving of a car, it would 
almost seem to follow that a conviction for a breach of 
the aforesaid Orders would carry with it the necessity for 
endorsement. That appears to be the view of some 
tribunals ; but others disagree, and refuse to endorse for 
them. In one recent case the novel plea was advanced 
that the statute which directed endorsement referred to 
endorsement of offences which could be in the view of the 
Legislature at the date of its passing, and could not, there¬ 
fore, apply to a new offence of an entirely different class. 
Apparently, the argument carried weight with the Bench, 
since the summons—which was one for refusing to produce 


The great demand for 
women drivers in the 
Services, and the attrac¬ 
tive nature of the work, has caused a great 
number of aspiring girls and women to take 
to motor-driving as at 
least a temporary pro¬ 
fession. This has had 
the effect of booming 
the many motor in¬ 
struction schools which 
have sprung up in London and all 
the great provincial centres. It 
seems to me that, if only a part 
of what I hear is true, a very 
strong word of warning to the 
aspirant is necessary. There are 
schools and schools. Some of them 
give an excellent course of tuition, 
at the end of which the pupil of 
average intelligence is thoroughly 
capable of driving and of effecting 
the ordinary roadside and running 
repairs essential for keeping the 
car going. They turn out their 
pupils as well-qual.fied drivers. On 
the other hand, there are schools 
of the " garage ” type, whose pro¬ 
prietors appear to have no other 
object in life than to get hold of the 
pupils’ money. A girl enters one 


the ordinary way is done by labourers, such as scraping 
carbonised cylinders and pistons, in the course of which 
she picks up enough garage jargon to persuade her and her 
people that she is really making substantial progress. Sh 
is taken out on some ramshackle old car— generally ' 
belonging to a customer which is in for overhaul—tauT 
the elements of steering and gear-changing, and is Pa JJ 
out at the end of two or three months with a glow' 
certificate of competency which has precisely the v t"* 
of the paper on which it is written. 1 came l*** 
a case in point the other day of a girl who had W* 
through such a ” course,” and held a certificate 
” fully competent mechanic.” I put a f ew e lem '* 
questions which she was al*»l„tely incapable ol an „/ 
'"*• and. goin|> a little farther. 1 soon s, " 
that her knowledge of a car was exactly nothing'sh 
could drive reasonably well-and that was in I 
had learnt in three months in consideration of a heat 
ee for tuition. And this, I know, is only one o ' 
large number of such cases of daylight robben-f 
it is nothing else. My advice is that some of ° r 

schools should be avoided like poison. There are" 2* 
of reputable schools, holding the RAC certified 
a guarantee of their bona - tides, and these “, th “ 
only ones that should be touched. \V V \ 


FROM LORRY 
The work of converting a 
of our A.S.C. workshop 
luggage-car are made-up 
railway wheels adapted t 


TO STAFF RAIL CAR : A NAPIER TRANSFORMATION. 

‘ 30-45-cwt Napier lorry into a useful Staff rail car was done by 01 
companies in German East Africa. The body, hood, wind-screen, »i 

parts, salved from the scrap-heaps. It is fitted with captured 

> a Napier chassis. Like all Napiers, it has proved its 
its speed and its freedom from breakdown. 



md 
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Everything you 
could wish 


The motor car which you select should combine 
lightness and durability. You find both in the 
Overland. You find everything which you 
would expect in a big car, yet lose none A 
of the economy of a small one. 

Scores of motorists are finding that the 

Overland gives supreme satisfaction, if is pH 
light, yet it rides well. It is economical 
in upkeep, easy to operate, the finish is . ) 
distinctive, its equipment complete and j 
ready for the road; its parts are readily j ! 
accessible, and its price astonishingly low jgj 

because of its vast production. j.jjl 

Wt art booking orders now to insure early delivery after the » ar. $jj|. \ 

Willys-Overland. Lid §1 

I5ii 53C real Portland Street LondonW ( 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 

The Atlantic Flight 

Striking statement in New York interview 

“Would use British Engine 

Thereis one engine which General Brancker 
believes has demonstrated the possibility of 
such an exploit. It is the Rolls-Royce, an 
English motor .... The plane making 
the transatlantic voyage would carry two 
engines and two tanks .... It would be 
possible for the Rolls-Royce engine to 
make a high speed .... He declared that 
the Rolls-Royce is absolutely reliable, and 
the flight should be a certainty with it.” 

Extract from “ New York Tribune," Jung 22, 1918 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD, Contrjctjrs to H M Government 
14 AND 15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 

Telegrams : ' Rolhead Reg, London' Telephone : 1654 GertarA (3 lines) 

AND AT DERBY, PARIS, NEW YORK MADRID, BOMBAY, ETC. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
Seals, Kings, Dies, Kook-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 

Rowland’s 

Odonto 

The Best Tooth Powder, as it contains 

no acid or gritty substances. 

WHITENS 

THE TEETH 

Prevents and arrests decay ; 2s. 9d. per * 

, ■ ° u *y a powder can clean or . 
polish ivory, or Stores, Chemists, and | 
Howland's, 0~, Hatton Garden. London | 



TESTIMONY 



CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN. Page468. May II. 

“ ¥ HAVE out here a 1915 four-cylinder 
I Buick, with a Delco single unit electric 

1 set.The car has been in almost 

constant use since early in the year of its 
manufacture, and has never needed any 
attention to its electrical gear, except the 
occasional cleaning of terminals, adjust¬ 
ment of contact breaker, and renewal of 
carbon dynamo brushes. The first of these 
operations has not been necessary as often 
as three times a year; the contact breaker 
and the brushes have not been attended to 
more than once a year. 

” The battery, though it has, through rough 
usage, lost some capacity, is still capable of 


TO THE EFFICIENCY OF 

BUICK 

STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 


starting the engine at a temperature 
of 0 ° C ... . I was prejudiced 
against all kinds of single unit elec¬ 
trical machines before I had this 
car. But now I will stand up for 
the efficiency of the Delco product 
against any of the same date, and 
against most of those which have 
been brought out since. 

“ I very much doubt if my Delco 
set has cost 15 /- in all its life of three 
years of war work. I exclude, of 
course, lamp bulbs . . . . ” 

(Signed) 

Norman F. de Tourval Phillips. 



GKNERAL MOTORS (Europe', LD. 
136 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2. 



I he oversize of Palmer 
Ccrd Tyres lessens shock- 

gives smoother running, and saves 
petrol to the extent of one tin in 


REFINEMENT 

The well-designed “ lines ” and 
fine finish of the new Austin 
“20” will be accompanied by 
a high degree of mechanical 
accuracy. In every respect it 
will prove itself the ideal car. 

May we not add your name 
to our Priority List ? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ld., 

479-483, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 

Telephone : Mayfair 6230. 

Telegram' : “ Austinctte, Wesdo, London." 

Head Office : Northfield, Birmingham. 
Also at MANCHESTER. NORWICH & PARIS 





• postage. 

That Evening Gown, 
Opera Cloak or Wrap to 
be cleaned, freshened 
and given a new lease of 
life. For such delicate, 
dainty garments Pullars’ 
process i; unrivalled. 
Send to any Pullar 
Branch or Agent, or post 
direct to— PULLARS’ 

Cleaners firDyers Perth 


The FRENCH 



VICHYCELESTINS 


for disorders of the LIVER: 
GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM and all ailments 
arising from Uric Acid. 

N.B.^The Springs are situated in FRANCE in the 
department of the Allier. and are the property of the 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


Can be obtained at all Chemists, Grocers, Wine 
Merchants, Stores and Hotels throughout the World. 



rough wear. Air, damp, and dust tight. 

£ 3 : 0:0 

A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 

SIR JOHN BENNETfTlTD., 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE DANES. 

’T'HE Soul of Denmark ” (T. Fisher Unwin) is a 

A difficult subject to write about, and a dangerous 
title to write up to. It is not easy—if it is ever, 
indeed, possible — to catch and convey the spirit 
of a people, even one’s own. The attempt to do 
so is inevitably tempting to those who have lived 
and observed in a foreign country ; but the result 
is often unsatisfying to the general reader, who is apt to 
demand a little more body. At the outset, it looks as if 
Mr. Shaw Desmond, in pursuit of the soul of Denmark, 
is going to put us off with vague generalisations. He is 
a little irritatingly determined in his " First Impressions ” 
to make his comment brisk. But when he comes into 
closer contact with his subject—which is the Dane rather 
than Denmark—he develops a more penetrating humour, 
and, while his critical faculties are sharpened, his sympathies 
are more keenly engaged. We close his volume with a 
feeling that we do now understand something of Denmark, 
and have actually caught a glimpse at least of her soul. 

Yet the chief impression left by it—though in saving this 
we must not be misunderstood—is that the Danes are 
rather soul-less. The Almighty, it tells us, has left out 
of the brain of Holger Danske the lobe of the sixth sense, 
of imagination, of intuition, of religion—call it what you 
will. It even suggests that her material concept of the 
universe may have been the rottenness in the State of 
Denmark of which Hamlet spoke. The reader must not 
suppose that Mr. Desmond does not allow her compensating 
qualities, or at any rate other qualities as nearly com¬ 
pensatory for imagination as a good Irishman can deem 
possible. Hospitality, good-nature, much intelligence, not 
a little knowledge, are only a few of these ; and, while 
accepting that a lack of imagination must be set against 
them, we will do well to remember the nationality of 
the critic. 

Nor need one believe that the paradoxes he dis¬ 
covers in the Danish character are so exclusive to it as 
he would have us think. Those who have studied 
some other small nationalities as he has Denmark will 
recognise with much amusement their intimate reflection 
in his pages. Let us add that it is exactly they who will 
most keenly follow Mr. Desmond’s observations on the 
effect of the war upon this particular neutral. That he 
was able to make them on the spot, while the struggle was 
in progress, gives his entertaining book a special and 
unusual serious value.. 


CHESS. 

To Correspondents. —Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

J Fowler. —As stalemate is usually a device to escape from inevitable defeat, 
its success depends on a certain amount of laxity on the part of the superior 
opponent, and it is therefore not a very common occurrence in master 
play. For all that, however, nearly a dozen instances could be quoted 
from first-class tournaments of recent years, and players of the rank of 
Blackbume, Tschigorin, Schlechter, Janowski, Charousek have all parti¬ 
cipated in the mingled feelings of the situation. 

HFL Meyer.— Thanks for further contributions. You will be doubtle— 
interested to know that your last problem gave some of our -silvers con¬ 
siderable trouble. 


PROBLKM No. 3792. By R. C. Di’rell (Frame). 
BLACK. 



White to pliy, and mate in two move . 


SOLVT.ON or Problem No. 379o.-By G. Still,ngfleft Johnson. 
WH,TE black 

t. Kt (K 4th) to Q 6th B takes Kt 

z. Q to B 4th (ch) K takes P 

3. Q takes B, mate 


If R to R 5th, 2. Kt to B 
take; P, 2. Kt to B 4th (ih) , 


7th (ch) ; if K take; P, 2. Q takes P (ch) ; if Kt 
and if P take; P, then :. Q to B 4th. and Kt 


of Nos. 3780 


e (Amherst, N.S.) . of No. 


. .. s- " .wwie tcimnersi 

Jacob Verrall (Rodmell), W L S lusbury-White, Captain Ch.dlne 
Yarmouth). F DrakeforJ (BrampVn). A W II. nulton-Gell (Fveter) 
Isaacson (Liverpool), R C Durell (France), M L Carter, and F S ncc 


Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3791 receive! from G Stillinefleet I 
son (Cobham), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), J S Forbc- (Brighton) 1 
and A H H (Bath). J l ' 0 ’ rlB ' 


Noted by the winner except on White’s 16th no 
(/fwy Lope j.) 


white (Mr. T.) 
o K 4th 


BLACK (Mr. B.) 
P to K 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th Kt to B 3rd 


|. Castle, Kt take; 

5. P to Q 4 th B to K 2nd 

6. Q to K 2nd Kt to Q 3rd 

7. B take- Kt Kt P take; B 

». P lake. P Kt to Kt 2nd 

9. Kt to Q B 3rd Castles 

10. R to K sq Kt to B 4 th 

11. KttoQ 4 th B to R 3rd 

Kt to K 3rd may be a safer reply 
but as the game was played, thi 
turned out rather ireful, 
iz. QtoKt 4 th Kt to K 3rd 
*3 B to R 6th 

Premature. Kt to B 5th would hav< 
prevented Black’s next n ove. 

*3- P to K B 4 th 

14. P tks P (en pas) B takes P 

15. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
R takes P 

Surely Q takes P (ch) give, a 
winning attack ; for if K to R sq 
17. Q takes P, p takes B; 18. Q take; 
Q B ; and if B takes Kt, 19. Q take. 
K B ; and if B to Q jth, then 20. Kt 
»° Qsq. Q to R 5 th , 21. B to K 3rd. 
B takes B; 22. R takes B. If, on 
the other hand, he tries to save the 
Q B at once, White brings away his 
Q B, and remains two Pawns to the 
good. 

,6 ’ B to Q 5th 

17- Q R to Q sq R takes K B P 


white (Mr. T.) black (Mr. B.) 

The position here is very 

^ Bbck fa hinS under ,' 

1 threatening mate by R to B ' 
I (dble ch ). White cannot take BL-bn 
l with Rook ’ M R «° B BthtoSnJ 
ntate; and for ,he same 

1 “ri'fV 1 wi,h the £ 

| cause w such case it is k»t. 
.«.KloR„ 

but analysis suggests it to be sound’ 

| U Pr0t « ts the B P in one Varm ’ 
as well as the Kt p / ’> 

| factor m the game. * 

1 9 . P to K R 3rd 
Black must now get rid of , he 
•eaace from White’s Q R. 

9 ' . R to B 8th (ch) 

°. R takes R B takes R 
>• Kt to K 4th 

uVtiTl l00kS leniptin «- hut 

| be Knight is required at Q B ** 
to prevriit the attack of Bla*, 
y B. Black is now enabled to cut 
the enemy’s communications bv 
attacking the Queen, which is lbt 
sole support of the Rook R to 
K 4 th would have been better, and 
would probably have led to a draw. 

„ B to K 7th 

Kt to B 6 (ch) B takes Kt 
23- Q takes B K to B 2nd 
White resigns. 
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HANDIEST 

Trouser Press ever made 

A BOON TO CADETS. 



•‘ 7 /- 


Creases&Slrelches Perfectly. 
Saves its Cost over and over. 
Weigh* 20 oz. Pack* into 
corner or klc bag. 

Bought by Thousands ot Officer*. 
“ALPHA "(pat.), No. 
Portable Press 
Post Fret 

vy yv ‘ALPH A'No.2 Port- 
'■W^able Pres* & Suit 
Hanger (combined 1. Wonder¬ 
ful economiser of space and 
clothes. Post Free U.K. Qjfy 

ciiucur 1.1 /. London 
d Midland Bank.'' 


(France 6d. extra!. 


MAY & CO. (D "^o B n 8 di„ 3 :I u c d0 / at ” 


Hindes 

I FOR G REV OR FADED HAIR. 


BAILEYS 
CALIBAN RAM. 


Costs nothing to work it. 

All kinds of PUMPS in stock for 
all purposes. 

SIR W. H. BAILEY & CO., ltd..Manchester 



The Safe Way to renew the natural 
colour of Grev or Faded Hair 
i.t Hind s Hair Tint 

Permanent in effect, natural in abode, 
washablo and un ietccuble, it is 
Kuaranteed by the highest medical 
authority to * absolutely harmless. 
Medical certificate accompanies each 
ittle.) In seven natural ebadee. 

2/6 per Bottle. 

Of all Chemista, Stores, and Hair¬ 
dressers, or direct from 
Hindes Ltd., Patentees rind Manu- 


5 ^ 1 X 4 $ 

0 ,s.a°.s t , s 



WHERE THE PAIN STRIKES*' 


zox 

IS THE SURE CURE 
for NEURALGIA. 

1 !/• . 11,1 %l* a box. 01 Uu-mwts. 

* — ^ 

etc , or post fiw irum 

•vrsv 1' Hatton Qin„ 

4UX LO. London E U. I. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 

RED 

WHITE 


GROW TALLER 

IT PAYS TO BE TALL i 

Short people are snubbed and over¬ 
looked. By my simple private 1 
method you'can add several inches ] 
to your height without violent I 
exercises, without apparatus. Xo 0 
Risk or Strain. In social or busi- 1 
ness life the too short are badly ' 
handicapped. Grow Taller and you 
will be more successful 
Write in confidence for full particulars, 
mentioning Illustrat'd Louden 



i |-& Economy 
' A mete 



Ma^da on the lamp 
means 
iim 


LA MPS 




Client D*«.| SaT u.dav. 

in the La**’ 
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WITH THE BRITISH TROOPS IN THE GREAT ALLIED OFFENSIVl 


DANGEROUS WORK 


OWING TO 
A BRITISH DAYli 


SOME OF THE 21,844 CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH 4th ARMY : GERMAN PRISONERS 
ARRIVING AT A “CAGE” IN BATCHES OF I COO. 


TAKING PRISONERS ON THE SOMME 
AFTER 


might Of 
daylight 


FOUR GERMANS EMERGING FROM A DUG-OUT 
OUR “WAVE” HAD PASSED. 


WHERE A MACHINE-GUN 


i c Haig 

Various scenes on and near the recent battlefields are illustrated in these photographs. Regarding several of them we may recall an official communique from Sir Douglas ^ 
by the War Office on August 15. “One of our patrols,” it stated, “rushed a hostile post north of Albert, capturing a machine-gun. Between Albert and Ayette our V** 0 * ^furtd 
active throughout the night, and have maintained close touch with the enemy. Further progress has been made at a number of points. ... The total number of P r ‘ son * a , ota l 

by the British 4th Army since the morning of the 8th inst. is now 21,844. During the same period the prisoners taken by the French rst Army amount to 8500, 
















’fw* 


THE CAVALRY OF MODERN ARMIES " : A “ WHIPPET " TANK ON THE BRITISH FRONT 
IN CHAMPAGNE WAITING TO MOVE FORWARD. 


JST OFFENSIVE . A BRITISH 
HMENT TO WOUNDED. 


A GAME TO INCREASE THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF THE COUNTRY : BRITISH FLYING OFFICERS 
MAKING A JIG-SAW PUZZLE-MAP. 


ANY MOMENT : MEN OF A BRITISH 
RUINED ALBERT. 


of 30,344 German prisoners captured in the operations of the Allied armies on the Montdidier-Albert front” The Allied successes have been largely due to the work of the small, fast 
Tanks known as "Whippets,” which Mr. H. W. Nevinson describes as "the cavalry of modern armies.” He writes: "The German anti-Tank guns may occasionally hit the heavy 

v- Tanlts > but gainst the Whippets they appear to be powerless. . . . The value of Tanks in clearing villages and cutting passages for the infantry can hardly be over-estimated. . . . 
,. T*nk-fighting is no child’s play for the Tank crews, because of the strain, the heat, and the fumes inside.” 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 





HPHE cause of the Allies is confronted with 
A certain new dangers: but they are the 
dangers of success ; we might even say that they 
are the dangers of victory. They arc the very 
real perils, often apparent in history’, of mistaking 
the penultimate for the ultimate. It may be. as 
some shrewd observers hold, that Prussia really 
lost the Great War on that one summer day when, 
from the west of the Marne salient, French com¬ 
manders went forward without firing a gun, sudden 
and silent as an 
ancient arrow. 

But even if this 
meant the Ger¬ 
mans losing the 
war, it would 
not mean the 
Allies winning it. 

It would only 
mean the Allies 
winning the 
power of winning 
it. It would not 
even mean that 
we can have the 
confidence of vic¬ 
tory ; it would 
only mean that 
we can have the 
victory, if we do 
not have too 
much of the con¬ 
fidence. But the 
peril is really 
rather more 
peculiar than this; and it is sufficiently subtle 
to be referred back to its real causes. The truth 
is that certain fallacies, fundamental in the 
minds of many patriotic people, have come to the 
surface in the natural exaltation of the late 
glorious successes. One of them was a notion, 
four years ago, that the war would be easily 
won at the beginning. It has returned in the 
form of a similar notion that it will be easily 
won at the end. But things so necessary’ end 
no more easily than they begin. Great wars 
between great European combinations have \ 
not generally been over in a few months. 

And this war began in such a fashion that 
it could only have been rapidly finished if we 
had been finished, too. 

Another reason for this, I fancy, is the fact 
that we have to write about the war in short¬ 
hand. We have to say, for instance, that we 
are fighting Germany. This involved a vague 
idea that one state was at war with many, 
and that it must be beaten. The Germans 
themselves, of course, warmly encouraged the 
idea that they were at bay before a huge 
majority of Allies. They would be capable of 
saying they were at bay before a huge majority 
of Montenegrins. But it was never at all a 
true account of the case. It is not, properly 
speaking, in the least true that we are fighting 
Germany. We are fighting something that is 
at once larger and smaller than Germany. 

The will opposed to us is Prussia, or something 
smaller than Prussia; it is rather Potsdam. 

The power opposed to us is Middle Europe, and 
much more than is counted as Middle Europe ; 
it came near to being most of Europe. Unless 
the Prussian grip on Russia is loosed, it will 
be most of Europe, or approximately the whole 
of Europe. The correct definition w'ould be 
something like this ; we are fighting a vast con¬ 
federation of those states which have already 
accepted the Prussian hegemony. But when 


exceedingly marginal Europeans ; in fact, they are 
not Europeans at all. But they are people who 
will accept the headship of the Hohenzollerns 
and we happen to be people who will not. 

There is a danger that we may now trust 
too much to an American steam-roller, as we once 
trusted to a Russian steam-roller. We must get 
rid of the least lingering notion that we have 
" made our contribution," and can now leave 
everything to the 
larger population 
of the West. In 
that sense it is 
even more in¬ 
sulting to trust 
America than it 
would be to dis¬ 
trust America. 
We can certainly 
now’ win if we all 
drive forward to¬ 
gether : but we 
can certainly still 
lose if any of 
us drop out; or 
even drop be¬ 
hind. We at 
home cannot do 
the most impor¬ 
tant part of the 
w’ork ; but we 
can do a very 
important part, 
for all that. We 

can give essential work and money ; we can econ¬ 
omise in necessary’ things : we can discourage all 
disaffection in private life; and especially dis¬ 
entangle international misunderstandings between 
the Allies. But, above all, we can keep clearly in 
v’iew what we are either working or fighting for; 
and what alone makes it worth while either 
to work or fight. We are not fighting with 
another normal nation called Germany, which 
can afterwards retire within its ow’n borders, 
as we within ours. If that w’ere the only 
material of war, there would have been no 
war. We are fighting to undo something 
unfortunately already done, or half-done. 
We are in revolt against an evil empire 
already partly established in Europe ; largely 
by the blind and base submission of Europe, 
first to the Prussian partition of Poland, 
and then to the Prussian dismemberment of 
France. Men talk of a counter-revolution in 
Russia : but they forget that the Russian re¬ 
volution was itself a counter-revolution in 
Europe. The great revolution in Europe 
was the rising against the Prussian empire. 
It is this that makes the last victory’on the 
Marne, like the first victory on the Marne, so 
sublime and sensational; lor a victory’ that 
is democratic is always dramatic. But the 
democracy has not finally risen until the 
despotism has finally fallen. That is the 
vital quality in a civil war; and this is 
far more of a civil war in Europe than a 
foreign war with Germany’. If we ^ a '^’ l ' ie 
German Emperor will survive as European 
I Emperor, and in that sense as English Em- 

Lj peror. His influence will be felt in every’ lan , 

like the influence of a Roman Emperor. When 
we have succeeded, he must be as impotent m 
Posen, at his own gates, as in Patagonia a 
the ends of the earth. An enemy’ may’ be a ” 
equal, and be treated w’ith as an equal, 11 

a tyranny that has been on top can on y 
cast dow’n, and trampled under foot of men- 


COMMANDING THE FRENCH ARMY ON THE AMIENS 
RIGHT FLANK : GENERAL HUMBERT. 

General Humbert's original front of eight mil-s ran from 
Courcelles to Antheuil. He made a brilliant advance, 
capturing the Lassigny massif and Ribecourt 
French Official Photograph. 


writing or talking casually, we should find it 
rather difficult to 4>ay this, instead of simply 
saying “ Germany.” It would be awkward for 
the average man to say, in a public house, or on a 
post-card : ” I wish I could get out and have a pot 
at the vast confederation of those states that have 
already accepted the Prussian hegemony." He 
would count it a little laborious to say The vast 
confederation of those states that have already 
accepted the Prussian hegemony seems to have got 
the knock at Soissons.” 

He talks of potting at 
the Germans ; he talks 
of the Germans having 
the knock ; and touch¬ 
ing certain historic and 
racial traits, the term 
is valid. But touching 
the military power we 
have had to meet, the 
longer definition is true, 
and the difference is 
real. What w’e have 
been fighting is the 
half-finished design of a 
sort of inverted Roman 
Empire. It is one in 
which the least civilised 
instead of the most 
civilised power is on 
top; and one which 
originally radiated not 
from an old republican 
city, but from a new 
royal court. Bavaria 

is a part of it only as Bulgaria is also a part of 
it. They both belong to it, in the sense that the 
Bavarian King would say to the Kaiser what the 
Bulgarian King also said to the Kaiser: Arc C (tsar. 
The Turks are not Germans ; they are not Teutons; 
they are not even Middle Europeans. They are 


GIVEN THE GERMAN COMMAND ON THE SOMME, AS 
AN EXPERT IN RETREAT: GENERAL VON BOEHN. 
General Von Boehn was recently appointed chief of a new 
army group, on both banks of the Somme. He conducted 
the German retreat before General Mangin. 
Photograph by C..V. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED FORCES ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT : MARSHAL FOCH — A BUST BY AUGUSTE MAILLARD. 
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An Early Morning Advance by the Infantry: An Australian Photograph. 



"ADVANCING FROM THE FIRST OBJECTIVE IN THE EARLY MORNING”: TROOPS MOVING FORWARD DURING THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE. 


The Australian official correspondent, Mr. C. E. W. Bean, writes : “ By Friday night 
(August 9) the Australian infantry, in the face of heavy machine-gun fire, reached the 
top of the ridge (west of Lihons) at some places. During the night the Germans brought 
up fresh troops from Cambrai. At 8 a.m. the Australian infantry again advanced. . . . 


Yesterday morning (August ii) the Australian infantry passed well beyond Lihons. . . 
The Germans captured by the Australians in this battle now number nearly 8ooo. T 
guns are not yet counted, but appear to be about 120. The depth of the Australi 
advance is now about 13 miles.” 


A Brave Rescue: British Soldiers Bringing Out a Wounded Comrade Under Fire. 



UNABLE TO RISE, AS THEY WOULD BE SHOT DOWN BY MACHINE-GUNS : MEN OF A DAYLIGHT PATROL IN ALBERT CRAWLING THROUGH A DOOR 

TO RESCUE A BADLY WOUNDED COMRADE. 

Many gallant rescues such as that here illustrated are performed every day by our men I crawling through a doorway to bring to safety the man lying beyond them, wb 

at the Front, but it is seldom that these deeds of courage can be recorded by the camera. has been badly wounded. They are unable to rise to their feet, as they would be 1 

In this case two men of a British daylight patrol sent into the town of Albert are seen I once shot down by a German machine-gun which they know to be trained on the spe 
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DROPPED ON VIENNA BY D'ANNUNZIO: THREE HISTORIC LEAFLETS. 


Photograi 


Denkt iiber folgende drei 


». 


pHOTOGRAPHS of the land¬ 
ing of Major Gabriele d'An- 
nunzio, the famous Italian 
poet-aviator, on his return 
from leading a squadron of 
eight aeroplanes in a leaflet¬ 
dropping raid on Vienna, appear 
on a double-page in this number. 
Here we reproduce, in reduced 
facsimile, copies of the leaflets 
which were dropped. In the 
case of the one printed in 
German, only the front side is 
given here ; it continues on 
the back. It states the Ameri¬ 
can strength, and points out, 
among other things, that the 
whole world is arrayed against 
the Central Powers, but that 
peace i3 open to their peoples 
when they have swept away 
the military caste. The copy of 
Major d'Annunzio's own leaf¬ 
let, reproduced on the right, 
is autographed by himself as a 
souvenir. He recalls the Allies’ 
victories of the Piave and the 
Marne, and prophesies their 
final triumph. The translation 
of the third leaflet, printed over 
the Italian colours, is as follows : 
“ People of Vienna, Learn to 
know the Italians. We are 
flying over Vienna. We could 


tatsachen nach 


In questo roattino d agosto, mentre si compie il quarto anno 
della voatra convulwone disperata c luminosamente incoraincia 
l'anno della nostra piena potenza. I ala tricolere vi apparisce al 
l improvviao come indizio del destine che si volge. 

II deatino si vojge Si volge verso noi con una certem di 
ferro. E' passata per aempre I ora di quella Germania che vi tTa 
scina, vi umilia e vi infetta La vostra ora i> passata Come la 
nostra fede fu la piu forte, ecco che la nostra volonth predomina. 
Predominerh sino alia fine I combattenti vittoriosi del Piave. i 
combattenti vittorioRi della Marna lo sentono, lo sanno. con una 
ebrezza che moltiplica limpeto Ma se limpeto non bastasse, 
baaterebbe il numero, e questo b detto j>er coloro che usano com 
battere dieci contro uno. L’Atlantico b upa via che non si chiude; 
ed b una via eroica, come dimostrano i novissimi inseguitori cbe 


VIVA L'ITALIA! 


Jedoch 


die Elite at emiinhfo sind jointer heroit den Fried en mit dent, 
doutschen Voiko und den fr< u-n Vulkem 0«temi<h-Uiigarua, die. 
Deutachen on Magyaren mitbegriffen, zn schliessen ini Kalle dass 


A LEAFLET IN GERMAN DROPPED INTO VIENNA BY D'ANNUNZIOS 
SQUADRON: A REDUCED FACSIMILE (ORIGINAL, 9jj BY 6j IN.). 


AUTOGRAPHED AS A SOUVENIR BY D'ANNUNZIO: HIS OWN LEAFLET 
(ORIGINAL SIZE, 9 BY 6} IN.t. 


to <Utvi nl pace i 

VIENNESl! 


nutre d # edi 


lligenti. Ma perche vi §iete measa I* uniforme prv Mi niili ? Qraiv« , 

contro di voi. 

} Continwatela. E’ il vottro suicidio. Che operate ? La vittoria 
uMiani ? La loro vittoria decitira 4 come il pane del? Iterate* 


'NA^ m^isa ^ppioi ca*i. Sv6gliati! 

LA LIBERTA! 


VIVA L’ ITALIA! 


VIVA L’lNfBAf 


PRINTED IN THE COLOURS OF THE ITALIAN FLAG GREEN, WHITE, AND RED: A LEAFLET IN ITALIAN (ORIGINAL SIZE, 8i BY 5* IN). 

CtHtbiufJ-i ' 

drop tons of bombs, but we only drop a greeting to the three colours—the three colours 
of liberty. We Italians do not make war on women, children, and old men. We are 
making war on your Government, the enemy ol national liberties ; on your blind, obstinate 
and cruel Government, which cannot give you either peace or bread, and feeds you on 
hatred and illusions. People of Vienna, you have the reputation of being intelligent, but 
why have ycu put on Prussian uniform : You see now that the whole world has turned 


against you. Will you continue the war ? To continue it is suicide 

do you hope for ? For the decisive victory promised to you by the 1 
decisive victory is like the bread from the Ukraine : one dies whtl 
People of Vienna, think of yourselves ! Awake ! Long live liberty, 
long live the Entente ’ ” Copies of these leaflets were soon selling 
Vienna, though the Austrian Government called them in, with penalties f 
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SPOILS OF THE BRITISH VICTORY: GERMAN GUNS AND MATERIAL 


strauan. and Canadian Official Phoiocrai 


TAKEN INTACT, WITH ITS TRAIN AND EQUIPMENT : A GERMAN 
14-C.M. NAVAL GUN. 


CAPTURED WHILE BEING TAKEN TO THE REAR : A GERMAN m-C-M. NAVAL GUN 
TRAIN. 


INSPECTING A GERMAN ANTI-TANK RIFLE, WHICH HAS A HALF 
FIRES A CARTRIDGE ABOUT FIVE INCHES LONG. 


ONE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND CAPrURED : A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN AND ITS 
EMPLACEMENT AT METEREN. 


ONE OF MANY: A GERMAN HOWITZER CAPTURED ON THE ROAD DURING THE 
ENEMY'S RETREAT. 


ABANDONED BY THE ENEMY IN HIS HURRIED RETREAT : A GERMAN GENERAL 
SERVICE WAGON. 


These photographs show a few typical examples of the huge quantity of German guns and 
other war material captured by the British troops in the Franco-British offensive begun 
on August 8 on the Somme front east of Amiens. Writing on the 13th, Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson said : " I understand that our captures since the beginning of our advance exceed 
20,000 prisoners . . . more than 400 guns, several thousand machine-guns, a number of 


trench-mortars not yet counted, three complete railway trains, and a vast stock, of sto: 
and engineering materials.” A later estimate placed the total captures by the Briti 
and French in the Battle of the Somme at 38,000 prisoners and 500 guns, and those 
the second Battle of the Marne at 35,000 prisoners and 700 guns, making a total 1 
the month ending August 15 of 73,000 prisoners and 1500 guns. 
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THE WORLD OF FLIGHT 


9 C. G. GREY, 

EJUor •/ “The jt emplane." 

The first properly controlled flight by a hydro 
aeroplane oft and on to water, with turns in the 
air and on the water, was made by my friend Mr 
Glenn Curtiss, at San Diego, California, on Jan. 26 
1911. Also, in August of 1911, the first 'am¬ 
phibian ” flights were made, a curious type of 
Voisin biplane, known as the " canard,” flying off 
the aerodrome at Issy-les-Moulineaux, near Paris 
alighting on the Seine, flying off the Sane, and 
alighting again at Issy. 


THE USE OE NAVAL AEROPLANES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


VT ATURALLY, considerable interest has been 
’ aroused by the recent raid by aeroplanes on 
the German airship sheds at Tondem. This raid 
marks another step in the revived activities of the 
British Navy, as exemplified by the sea-raids on 
Zeebrugge and Ostend ; and one hopes it is only 
a sort of preliminary canter preparatory to con¬ 
tinual raiding of German coast towns and depots 
all the way from the German-Danish frontier to 
the Frisian Islands. In these days of long-range 
aeroplanes, Kiel and Hamburg would appear to be 
well inside our modern radius of action, and so one With the modern high-speed aeroplane, which 

may hope to see naval aeroplanes continuing in needs considerable speed through the air to lift 
the North the good work which is being done 
so effectually by the Independent Air Force 

in the Rhineland manufacturing districts. ^ S 


a Curtiss biplane off the deck of the United States 
cruiser Birmingham, then lying in Hampton Roads, 
and alighted safely on the shore. In December 
of the same year, Mr. Ely flew a Curtiss biplane 
from the Presidio Parade Ground at San Francisco, 
and alighted on a specially prepared platform on 
the deck of the U.S. war-ship Pennsylvania * lying 
in the harbour, and later in the day flew off the 
ship back to the shore. There was no wind, and 
the ships were as steady as dry land. 


It was in 1912 that the British Navy first began 
take an interest in water-flying. At the 
beginning of January of that year, Lieut A. 
M. Longmore. R.N., got off the Royal Aero 
Club aerodrome at Eastchurch on a Short 
biplane fitted with cylindrical air-bags as 
floats, and alighted on the water in Sheerness 
Harbour. On the 10th of the same month, 
Lieut. C. R. Samson, R.N., made the first 
flight off a ship in Europe, when he flew 
another Short biplane off a platform erected 
on the forward super-structure of H.M.S. 
Africa in Sheerness Harbour, and alighted 
at the Royal Aero Club aerodrome. 


It will be remembered that on Christmas 
Day of 1914 a tiny flotilla, fitted up as sea¬ 
plane-carriers, took some half-dozen machines 
into the Heligoland Bight, and made quite a 
useful raid on Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven, and 
the seaplane stations on the German Frisian 
Islands. On that occasion the machines used 
were ordinary seaplanes with floats, which 
were lowered overside and left to get off the 
water as best they could. In the Tondern 
raid the machines were of a type very similar 
to ordinary land-going aeroplanes, and were 
launched from the decks of the carrier-ships. 


Following this came an event which marked 
an epoch in the annals of aviation. On May 9, 
1912, Lieut. R. Gregory. R.N., again on one 
of the Short Brothers’ historic biplanes, flew 
off a platform on the fore-deck of H.M.S. 
Hibernia, while that vessel was steaming into 
Portland Roads. He alighted safely at Lod- 
moor, on the Dorsetshire coast. This was the 
first flight ever made from a moving ship. 


It has been mentioned that the King re¬ 
cently paid a visit to the special aeroplane 
ships which were used in the Tondem raid. 

As the Navy is now beginning to take its 
aerial branch very seriously, one may assume 
that the aeroplane-ship will develop along its 
own lines, just as has'the battle-ship, the 
cruiser, the destroyer, and the submarine, 
not to mention sundry " hush-boats,” for 
when the Navy finally makes up its mind to 
take up a new form of frightfulness, it does so 
very thoroughly. 


Discussing the uses of naval aeroplanes in 
an article written in 1913 for ” The Navy 
League Annual,” one ventured then to dismiss 
the big aeroplanes of the period as too cumber¬ 
some for ship work, and to make the following 
statements—” The alternative seems to be a very 
small machine without floats of any kind, or merely 
with bottle-floats to keep it from sinking, and 
launched from a light rail on the superstructure 
of the ship itself. Such a machine can be built 
to take up less room than an ordinary torpedo, 
and quite a number could be carried in any ship’s 
torpedo flat. The machine 
would be launched by some 
form of catapult apparatus 
(designs for several types 
exist) . . . The machine 
would be equipped with 
B wireless apparatus. Oncom- 

B pleting its scouting trip, the 

machine would, on return¬ 
ing, come down in the water 
* as near as possible to its own 

^ - *< *> . I ship, and be picked up again. 

■ Probably it would smash its 

propeller and wings in alight¬ 
ing, but these would be com¬ 
paratively cheap when made 
in large quantities. The 
body of the machine being 
watertight, it would not sink 
in any case, so that if the 
hull of the machine and the 
pilot were saved, the whole 
ernense of the trip would 


NOT OF THE "MOPING" VARIETY: A BRITISH PILOT AND HIS 
MASCOT OWL, WHICH HE ALWAYS TAKES ON NICHT BOMBING 
TRIPS.—[Br*MA Official Photograph.] 

it, there would be more difficulty in getting off a 
stationary ship, or landing on one, in a calm, than 
in performing the same feats off or on to a fast 
vessel steaming at top speed head to wind. For 
A Scandinavian correspondent of one of the example, if a modem aeroplane needs a speed of 

daily papers recently mentioned the presence in 80 miles an hour to get off the ground—or off a 

the Baltic of German war-ships carrying " numer- deck—then if it were sitting on the launching- 

ous aeroplanes.” It is already made known that platform of a 30-knot ship steaming into a 50-knot 

German seaplanes of the or¬ 
dinary float type have been 
very active in the North 

this paper con- ( 

cerning the interdependence ^ 1 ^***^i- 


It seems a fitting time to 
set down briefly what was 
done before the war in the 
way of developing co-opera¬ 
tion between ships and aero¬ 
planes, as distinct from the 
work of hydro-aeroplanes, 
water-planes, seaplanes, or 
whatever other names have 
been applied — and more 
frequently mis-applied—to 
craft which fly off the water, as differentiated breeze, it would be already flying before it began 
from craft which fly off ships. to move along the launching-way. because the 

80-knot gale thus created would be greater than 
As in the cases of ordinary aeroplanes and sea- the 80-mile-per-hour air-speed necessary to lift it. 
planes, the first successful effort in this direction 
was made by an American. On Nov. 14. 1910, 
the late Eugen Ely, a crack American pilot, flew 


WITH DAMAGED PROPELLERS AS "TROPHIES O'ER THEIR TOMB”: THE LAST RESTING-PLACE 
IN FRANCE OF GALLANT BRITISH AVIATORS .—[British Official Photograph.\ 


That was written five years ago. We 
now completed our fourth year of war. An 
are beginning to use naval aeroplanes as 
should be used. 


* The Pennsylvania was afterwards re-named Pittsburg, the name 
Pennsylvania being transferred to a new U.S.N. super-Dreadnought, so 
the crew of the old Pittsburg have every right to be proud of their 
ship's history.—C. G. G. 
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THE HALOED SHADOW: AN AERIAL PHENOMENON. 

drawn by e. l. ford. 



11 OFTEN OBSERVED WHEN FLYING OVER CLOUDS ON A SUNNY DAY : A CIRCULAR SHADOW RESEMBLING THE ALLIED AEROPLANE-MARK. 


Tli« strange phenomenon illustrated in this drawing is often observed by aviators when 
flying above clouds in sunny weather. By some trick of the atmosphere, which meteoro- 
kgists win no doubt be able to explain, the shadow of the machine is cast on the 
clouds below it encircled by a ring suggestive of a halo, and also causing an effect 
resembling the circular mark that is painted on the wings of Allied aeroplanes. From 
this circumstance the superstitious might tak» it as a favourable omen for the Allied 


cause ; and, indeed, a belief in hick and kindred matters is not unknown in the air 
service. On another page of this number, for instance, we give a photograph of a 
British pilot with an imitation owl which he takes on night bombing expeditions. Possibly 
the natural phenomenon here shown has some affinity with the ring occasionally seen 
round the moon and with the arc of the rainbow, but we must leave these matters to 
the men of science to elucidate .—[Drawing Copyrighted >« the United States and Canada.] 
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A MODERN DANTE AND RUGGIERO COMBINED: D'ANNUNZIO, 


PHOTtj, 



THE RETURN OF MAJOR GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO FROM HIS GREAT 620-MILE FLIGHT TO VIENNA AND BACK : 
THE RUSH TOWARDS HIS MACHINE AT THE LANDING-PLAf r 




A POET WHO HAS “ LIVED P°* TR J 
DESCRIBING THE VIE • 


While poets like Shelley have followed in spirit the flight of the lark, and Pindar is only described metaphorically, by Gray, as “ sailing with supreme dominion through the azure ^ 
air,” it has been reserved for Italy’s poet-aviator of to-day, Major Gabriele d’Annunaio, to realise that metaphor in literal fact, and, in Rupert Brooke’s phrase, to "live poetry " *s well ^ 
it Major d'Annunzio has been the inspirer of Italian patriotism throughout the war, and it was his burning denunciation of Austria that largely roused Italy to take up arms. At 
served as a junior officer of infantry, but it is by his later feats as an aviator that he has won the greatest fame. Though fifty-four years old, he has made many daring ioX _ 

dropping and otherwise, notably over Cattaro. Pola, and Trieste, but all previous exploits have been eclipsed by his recent expedition to Vienna, as commander of a squadron of r '' 
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1INED: D’A% 

-TURN PROM HIS LEAFLET-DROPPING RAID ON VIENNA. 




***** * 


A GREAT WELCOME FOR THE LEADER IN A GREAT EXPLOIT : THE THRONG ROUND MAJOR GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO’S AEROPLANE 

ON HIS RETURN FROM VIENNA. 


WHO HAS BEFORE HIM : MAJOR D’ANNUNZIO 

) GENERAL BONGIOVANN 1 


ITALY’S FAMOUS POET-AVIATOR IN THE OBSERVERS SEAT OF HIS MACHINE 
MAJOR D’ANNUNZIO CONGRATULATED ON HIS RETURN FROM VIENNA. 


. journey was 620 miles there and back, including 500 miles over enemy territory, and 

4 haS * n observet s *e*t specially built for him. They were in the air for 6 j hours. Over Viei 

poin**ug out that the leaflets might easily have been bombs, but that “ Italians do not mak 
amous before as poet and dramatist, as the creator of a new Italian literature, he has affected 
to Ariosto’s mythical hero. Ruggiero. who flew through the air on a winced horse, or hippo 























V.—UNCLE SAMUEL PREPARES FOR OCEAN FIGHTING. * Edward aCoMi. 


"DEYOND a doubt it was the superiority of the 
British Fleet which saved the world when 
Germany went mad, so an American must write 
about his nation’s slighter sea-power with a certain 
diffioence. The gunnery of our sailormen long 
has ranked with that of Britain’s ; to compare the 
individual Yankee seaman with the individual 
British seaman is an insult to neither; but in 
fighting strength America’s pre-war Navy was not 
in the same class with the British fleets. It is 
inevitable that this should continue to the war’s 
end in so far as aggregate tonnage and importance 
of individual vessels go ; but America 
is building rapidly. Statistics may 
not be given, even if one knows them 
(and I do not), but there must be a / 

certain comfort to all Allies in the L' 

fact that mighty naval shipyards as 
well as record-breaking installations 
for the construction of new mer¬ 
chant tonnage (with regard to which 
I already have written something for 
The Illustrated. London News), have 
been established, and are very busy 
in America. But even though work 
be at the highest speed, building of 
great naval vessels must be slow. 

With regard to smaller vessels es¬ 
pecially adapted to fighting U-boats. 

America has accomplished more, and 
has great things in prospect, for the 
American national habit of quantity 
production can easily be adapted to fc 
such construction. The destroyer A BIV<X 

type has been absolutely standardised 
in the American yards, the process 
beginning in the steel mills where 
the plates and beams are rolled, and extending 
to the provision of almost all other requisites. 

When the war began, America had fifty-eight 
destroyers on the seas. Of the new ones actually 
under way, many will go into 

commission before the years end. 

Twenty-five have been delivered 

since Jan. I. That these are, and 4 
are to be, devoted to the general 
cause of the Allies, and not held 
exclusively for the protection of 
American coasts and convoys, is 
proved by the interesting fact that 
they are searching for, and on oc- 
casion strafing, German U-boats in- 
tent on striking at America's sup¬ 
plies and troops for Europe. 

Immediately after the American 
declaration of war, it was decided 
that many yards not usually naval 
should be devoted to the construc¬ 
tion of small, new-fashioned craft 
for chasing submarines. On both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, and especially along \ , 
the shores of the Great Lakes, the 
sport of speed-boating, developed to 
an extraordinary degree, had created 
many centres available fc* such construction. The 
Navy Department mobilised existing boats and 
called upon all builders for hundreds of new ones. 
The existing fleet was great. Launching statistics of 
new boats are not available, but swarms have been 
sent to sea. and have been of high value during 
the submarine campaign against American sea- 
transportation which began several months ago. 

I can say this : A very large number of these new 
chasers had been delivered on Mar. 1 ; a round 
hundred are busy at patrol work here in European 
waters. Some of the most thrilling sea-tales of 
the war might be told of them. 

For all the miscellaneous little vessels now in 
use, the substitution of Henry Ford’s extraordinary 


“ Eagle Boats ”—output of his vast motor factory 
at Detroit—presently will be very rapid, for in the 
construction of these " Eagle Boats ” the great 
motor-car manufacturer’s genius for ’’ quantity 
production ” undoubtedly has reached its highest 
expression. The keels of these two-hundred-foot, 
dark, polished steel vessels are laid on great 
travelling ways, and as they pass various stations, 
never stopping, never even slowing, the ribs, skin- 
plates and other essentials of the hulls are fitted 
into place on them by hurrying workmen. Each 
hull is quite complete when the moving way dips 



A BIVOUAC DURING OPEN FIGHTING IN THE ADVANCE NEAR SOISSONS: 
AMERICAN SUPPLY-TRAIN MEN AND FRENCH DRAGOONS. 


U.S. Official Photograph. 

into the water and the little ship floats free. In a 
little while the trim, slim, grim, fast, eager little 
vessels will be so numerous that U-boats well may 
hesitate to obtrude their periscopes off the Atlantic 
coast, the British coasts, or in the neighbourhood 


U-boat attacks on the American coast, designed 
to scare the nation into fits, really were the best 
recruiting agents Uncle Samuel ever had, and the 
widely heralded exploits of American marines in 
France resulted in almost 15,000 enlistments in the 
Naval Reserve during the seven days ending June 6. 
The following week enrolments totalled 12,203. In 
just three months the Marine Corps doubled its 
personnel, increasing from 77,314 to 148,505. 

The great numbers of new American merchant 
vessels are manned with men trained by the Navy, 
for when she went to war, America 
was practically without a merchant- 
sailor class. Now men enlisting in 
the recently organised “ Overseas 
Transportation Service ” are pro¬ 
visioned, drilled, and handled in 
every way as if for service upon 
naval auxiliary vessels. A vast 
organisation, somewhat similar to 
the old private commercial ship¬ 
ping companies, has branches at 
seaport centres, and (besides looking 
after all repairs to vessels in the 
service) had crews trained and 
waiting for not less than nineteen 
cargo - carrying ships of about 
170,000 dead-weight tonnage, de¬ 
livered in August alone. 


At the present moment the 
United States Navy has upon this 
side of the ocean about 50,000 men, 
and about 300 ships, not counting 
men or vessels engaged in civilian 
supply service. 



AMERICAN TROOPS IN THE ADVANCE NEAR SOISSONS: DIGGING-IN 
AT A NEWLY OCCUPIED POSITION.— [U.S. Official Photograph.] 


One detail of the Anglo-American team-work 
now developing into an unparalleled perfection 
trains men for American destroyer crews. En¬ 
listed for this highly technical service every¬ 
where in the United States, often far from salt 
water, most American recruits must 
learn the very rudiments of their 
duties. They are taught extensively 
at a school now operating at Queens¬ 
town, in which drafts from the 
United States are instructed chiefly 
to be sent back to America as 
“ nucleus crews.” Reaching America, 
each unit of the sort is at once put 
aboard a new destroyer—very likely 
before she is entirely completed, so 
that its men can learn her thoroughly. 
When she sails they have her in 
charge, and bring with them on the 
eastward voyage as many raw men 
as by terrific crowding can be pressed 
into her spare space, to take their 
turn at Queenstown. Thus the speed 
of training is so extraordinary that 
no matter what may be the rapidity 
of output at the American de¬ 
stroyer yards, crews will be ready 
for every vessel quite as soon as 
C ‘ IN she is launched. 


of any convoy. The construction of mine-sweepers 
is regarded as especially important in America, 
because their work (thanks to the Hun) probably 
will last for many years after the war’s end. 
American yards will be delivering by Jan. 1, and 
more will be launched during the first half of 
next year. The fact that gallant British sea¬ 
men have shown that submarines sometimes 
can effectively fight submarines has speeded up 
America’s submarine programme. 

Now as to crews. The American draft per¬ 
tained especially to the military service, but per¬ 
mitted application for admission to the Navy or 
Marine Corps. The result was unexpected. Before 
June 25 such applications had passed 500,000. 


The men of the American Navy are the best 
paid of the world’s naval fighters. One of the 
results has been that they have materially helped 
defray the cost of the great war in which they have 
enlisted to participate. To date, all ranks in the 
United States Navy have subscribed to the 
’’ Liberty Loan ” more than eighteen and a-half 
million dollars, thus exceeding by four million 
dollars the Navy’s total subscriptions to the two 
previous war loans. The total of subscriptions 
from the Navy’s enlisted and civil employes now 
exceeds thirty-two and a-half million dollars, or 
enough to pay for at least three of the new Dread¬ 
noughts upon which so many of the contribu¬ 
tors will serve. Roughly speaking, five dollars 
are equivalent to a pound. 
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“WITH FEELINGS OF PROFOUND ADMIRATION”: THE KING AT THE FRON 


Official Photographs. 



EVIDENTLY WITH GOOD CAUSE FOR SATISFACTION: THE KING NOTING 
THE BRITISH LINE SHOWN ON A MAP. 


THE KINGS RECENT VISIT TO THE BRITISH FRONT: HIS MAJESTY 
INSPECTING TRENCHES, ACCOMPANIED BY OFFICERS. 


WITH THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AND FOLLOWED BY SIR DOUGLAS HAIG J 
THE KING AND M. POINCARfi INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR. 


A FAMOUS GENERAL HONOURED : THE KING 
INVESTING SIR HERBERT PLUMER WITH THE G.C.B. 


After his recent nine-days' visit to the Front, during which the great British attack east 
of Amiens took place, the King said in his letter to Sir Douglas Haig : “ I return home 
with feelings of profound admiration of our armies, convinced that, in union with those 
of the Allied nations, we shall, with God's help, secure a victorious peace.” King George 
arrived in France on August 5. As Reuter’s correspondent says: “ Everywhere his 
Majesty was cheered alike by troops and civilians, hurrahing crowds springing from the 


countryside.” On the 7th he visited the forestry schools, where he was met by Gem 
Lovat Fraser, and the same day he met President Poincar* at a luncheon given by 
Douglas Haig. The King also inspected many branches of the British forces, as well 
some American troops. More than once he was under shell-fire. Among other deco 
tions, he bestowed the G.C.B. on Sir Herbert Plumer, and the V.C. on the heroic chaplj 
the Rev. T. B. Hardy, who, though over 53, has shown wonderful courage and endurar 
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ON ONE OF BRITAIN’S MANY FRONTS: A HOWITZER BATTI 


Although public interest has been latterly concentrated upon the West, it must not be forgotten that British troops are taking a gallant share in the war on man, fw* 
in different parts of the world. Here, for example, a battery of our heavy howiUers is shown making a p„i lous crossing through . ^ flood „„ . mountain 
road in the Piave region during a storm. In the foreground on the left are the tops of the posts marking th. ,oads.de, and a man ha, been stationed by one of 

Drawn by R. Caton Woodviixe from Material Suppuim ** v 













|U Y CROSSING a flooded mountain road on the piave. 

^ them to warn the drivers of hidden obstacles. Each gun is drawn by eight horses, and strapped on each animal may be seen its gas-mask. These mountain roa 
^ become suddenly flooded in a remarkably short time, often* less than an hour. The water rises 20 ft. or more, and, sweeping over the roads and tree-trunks, will, 

‘ many cases, destroy the guide-posts, strongly built as they are of granite and iron. Equally quickly the water will subside. 

^ W itnrss, Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 
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WHAT THE GERMAN WAS IN BELGIUM HE IS STHh 


THESE HOUSES WERE MAGNIFICENTLY AND TASTEFULLY FURNISHED. ... IN THEM TO-DAY THERE IS NOTHING THAT HAS NOT 
BEEN DESTROYED ” : A VILLA IN THE RUE SAINT MARTIN AND A CORNER IN ITS SALON. 


ALL DRAWERS AND CUPBOARDS WERE RANSACKED AND THEIR CONTENTS RIPPED UP, BURNED, OR FOULLY SOILED 
IN THE RUE D’ESSOMES AND ITS KITCHEN PILED WITH CLOTHING. 




Before evacuating Chateau-Thierry the Germans smashed, ransacked, and polluted the houses in their own inimitable style. A Reuter correspondent with the American Army, 
account of the state of the town the above extracts are quoted, concludes by saying : “ So far one can describe things as they are, but the bestial fashion in which beds and rooms 
been defiled is difficult of description even by one man in private to another. It would seem to be the work of loathsome lunatics. It is impossible to think of men with *“1 * 
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LLAGE AND POLLUTION AT CHATEAU - THIERRY. 


^CJAPHS. 


3 and 4.—"THE LEATHER AND OTHER CHAIR-COVERINGS HAVE BEEN RIPPED FROM THEIR FRAMES 

IN THE RUE D’ESSOMES. 


THE DINING-ROOM AND FRONT OF A HOUSE 


THE TAPESTRIES HAVE BEEN HACKED TO PIECES, THE PICTURES SLIT FROM CORNER TO CORNER 

OF THE GERMANS 


INSTANCES OF THE MEAN SPITE 


» 3 - "THE BESTIAL FASHION IN WHICH BEDS AND ROOMS HAVE BEEN DEFILED IS DIFFICULT OF DESCRIPTION 

ST. MARTIN AND A BEDROOM IN IT. 


A HOUSE IN THE RUE 


^decency sinking to the level oi the things which have been done or being able to degrade themselves to such a slough of inconceivable bestiality. One only mentions it as a proof that 
the German was in Belgium he is stilL He has not been enlightened, nor have his foul instincts been eradicated by four years of war.” The writer attributes most of the blame 
the shameful destruction perpetrated at Chateau-Thierry to German officers. It was done, he says, at the eleventh hour, just before the enemy abandoned the town. 
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JMTIKMN IlfSPECTWG A Pi AM MJM TO HIM BT THE ARCMJTECTS, A?fTHEf1flJ» OT TKALLEft 


K NOWLEDGE is Power. This is a 

time - worn and time - honoured j , 

maxim. The conviction of its forceful- i 
ness is the incentive to the man of 
commerce, for he realises that he can make of 
his knowledge a marketable commodity. But, 


JAPAN AND HUMAN PROCRESS “AFTER THE WAR.' 


jaw is conspicuously low and broad. 
Two more or less well-marked types are dis¬ 
tinguishable. The fine type, represented by the 
upper classes, is characterised by a tall, slim 
figure, a relatively long head. long face, thin, 
straight nose, and straight eyes. The other is 
the coarse type, characteristic of the mass ol 
the people, wherein the body is thick-set, the 
face broad, the cheek bones prominent, the nose 
flat, and the mouth wide. These two types 
are, apparently, due to a mixture of Mongol 
sub-races (Northern and Southern), and to Poly¬ 
nesian blood. But as to the precise origin of 
the Japanese people we know nothing. The 
aboriginal inhabitants of Japan were the hairy 
Ainu, now driven north to the Kuriles, Saghalien, 
and the north and east parts of Yezo. Who 
the Ainus are is another story. 


those who guide the ship of State are 
ince we are promised that, " after the 
war,” science is to come into its 
own. But those who will take the 
trouble to examine this promise 
will see that it is to be redeemed 
only in so far as it can be hitched 
on to the chariot-wheels of com¬ 
merce. What they are pleased 
to call “ pure ” science will be 
left to struggle on as best it may, 
as heretofore. Not until we 
realise that the possession of 
wealth should be made the means 
to an end. and not an end in 
itself, shall be we able to order 
our lives decently, and profitably. 


But our knowledge of the physical characters 
affords no help, at the present, in interpreting the 
source of their exquisite work as artists, nor of 
their other striking temperamental qualities. The 
correlation of these various, and subtle, attributes 
is the task of the scientific investigators of to¬ 
morrow. If each nation took up the analysis of 
its ' wn people on these interrelated lines, we 
might be able to trace the well-springs of " nation¬ 
ality ” ; and from the insight thus afforded, war, 
external and internecine, would die a natural 
death. Which among the nations claiming to be 


of knowledge which “ pure ” 
science, properly endowed, would 
yield to us, let us take the study 
of racial problems, and the factors 
which apparently govern the de¬ 
velopment of races. Our trusted 
Allies the Japanese afford a case 
in point. With startling sudden¬ 
ness. and within our own times, 
these people threw off the yoke 
of an archaic civilisation and 
emerged a great 
nation, to take 


the great nations 
of the earth. 


IN THE WAR -20NE: 
AT ABBEVILLE, BEFORE 


OF FRENCH MONUMENTS 
r DOORS OF ST. VULFRAN 
THEIR REMOVAL, 
ry doors of the church of 
i Service des Recherche* et Evacuati 
ures have been boarded up, 


THE PROTECTION < 
SIXTEENTH - CENTURY 


St. Vulfran at Abbeville have been ‘ 

_ ...» ... be found when 

jns des (Euvres d Art du 

and a temporary entrance made. " e arc 111 a 
position to in- 

*e, " mar- terpret racial psychology as wc 

Knowledge now interpret racial physical 

is not the characters. Our anthropological 
who direct text-books can give us a very 

d for any accurate summary of the physical 
to further characters of the Japanese. They 

dividends. show us that they arc of Mon¬ 

goloid stock, closely akin to the 
forms of Chinese. The more striking 

; to say, characteristics of the Mongoloid 

the maxi- are the long, straight, black hair, 

until the beardless faces, and the narrow, 

ntellectual oblique aperture of the eye, the 

: have yet inner edge of the upper turning 

own sake sharply down, to cut across the 

power. It edge of the lower lid. 


But the Japanese display other 
features worthy of note. For in¬ 
stance, the skin, in new-born 
children, is commonly marked by 
curiously pigmented areas along 
ilie middle line of the abdomen, 
and in the region of the loins and 
buttocks, but these coloured ar< 
from two to five years old. The i 
bone," which can be felt beneat 
monly shows a separate ossilicati 


AFTER REMOVAL OF THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY DOORS TO A PLAC 
SAFETY: FIXING A TEMPORARY DOORWAY AT ST. VULFRAN, ABBEVILLE. 

disappear at “ civilised” will be the first to realise the " a > e 
lar or " cheek- salvation ? At present " mere science” is depeni 
the eve, com- ent on the good Samaritan for such succour as nia. 
known as the come its wav. W. P. Pycraft. 


lS the task of the 
to some that my 


The production 

n of science, an 
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PRESERVING a RENAISSANCE-MASTERPIECE: FAMOUS DOORS REMOVE! 

Photograph by the Feemcii Service des Kecherches et Evacuations pes Oeuvres d’Art du Front Nord. 



The Franch authorities hw» taken every possible precaution to preserve national monu¬ 
ments from the hazards of war, a special department ha vine been established for the 
purpose, called the Service des Recherche* et Evacuations des CEuvxes d’Art du Front 
Nerd. One of the most notable of its recent operations was the removal, here illustrated, 
of the old carved doors of the church of St Vulfran at Abbeville, which date from 1550. 
The church itself, a Gothic building of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was completed 


in the s ev en tee n th century on a smaller scale than at first The sculptures on the gres 
doors represent the chief events in the life of the Virgin Mary, together with figures e 
the Apostles St Peter and St Paul, and the four Evangelista. The doors were take 
down by means of a crane and pulleys, and removed to a place of safety on platforo 
wagons weighing five tons apiece. The apertures left were then filled in with boarding 
in which is a temporary door, as shown in a photograph on our “ Science ” page. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR 


Photographs by Birkett, Lafayette Vawdyk, Sport 


General Soame, Elliott and Fry, Russell 


LIEUTENANT KENNETH 
GORDON GARNETT, 
KC, 

Roysl Field Artillery. Has 
been officially reported as 
having died of wounds. 


LIEUT. WELINKAR, 
An officer of the Royal Air 
Force. Has been officially 
reported as having been 
killed while on active ser- 


2nd LIEUT. G. COWIE. 
Royal Air Force. Reported 
killed as the result of an air 
collision over the enemy 
lines. Was in the School XV. 
at Rugby. 


LIEUT. D. O’RORKE, 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Son of Mr. Ambrose H. 
O’Rorke, of Craigavad, Co. 
Down, Ireland. Killed in 


LIEUT. FREDERICK CHARLES 
SMITH. 

Royal Air Fore. Son of M*'. and Mrs. C. A. 
Smith, Shepherd's Bush, W. Killed in an 
aerial fight 


major f. vyvyan mil- 
bourne JACKSON, 
Royal Field Artillery. Major 
Jackson has been officially re¬ 
ported as having been killed 
recently on active service. 


MAJOR C. E. BRISLEY, 
Royal Air Force. Was a Cam 
bridge " Soccer ” Blue, an A.F.A 
International, and played fo 
the Corinthians. He was kill* 
while flying. 


LIEUT.-COL. A. L WREN- 
FORD 

Worcester Regiment. Son of 
Mr. William Leonard Wrenford, 
barrister-at-law, Inner Temple, 
and Fleet. 


died of an illness 
which he contracted 


LIEUT. J- P- BIBBY, 
Grenadier Guards. Youngest son 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert K. Bibby. 
Hyde Park Street, W. Lieutena 
Bibby has been killed in acts 


MAJOR BENNETT-GOLDNEY, 

M.P., 

Assistant Military Attach^ at the British 
Embassy, Paris. Was appointed to the 
General Staff early in the War 


LIEUT. JOHN F. RAYMOND 
KITCHIN, 

Royal Air Force. Son of the late 
Mr. Clifford Kitchin, and of Mrs. 
Kitchin, of Boar's Hill, Oxford. 
Killed on active service. Aged 19. 


2nd LIEUT A. LESLIE 
ASHTON, 

Eldest son of Mr. Alexander 
Ashton, Pons and Light¬ 
houses Administration, Port 
Said. Killed in action. 


LIEUT. A. HAMILTON 
FITZ1IAUR1CE. 

Royal Air Force. Second son 
of Major D. C. M. Fitz- 
maurice, Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Officially reported trilled. 


LIEUT. CHARLES F. 
GRIFFITH HOLLIS, M.C.. 
East Kent Regiment (The 
Buffs). Eldest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollis, of West 
Byfleet, Suney 


CAPT. A. J. ROSS, 
R.I.R. Was previously 
reported missing, and has 
now been officially reported 
as having been killed on 
active service. 


MR. D. W. JENNINGS, 

The well-known Kentish batsman. Mr 
Jennings recently died in hospital as the 
result of shell-shock and gas. He was 
thirty-two years old. 
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W0, 


(Speaker has just been welcomed home.) 


You haven t changed a bit! 


“ It’s three whole years since I’ve 
seen you, and to look at you it might 
only be yesterday ! The same de¬ 
lightful way of doing your hair ; the 
same dear old Aberdeen ; the same 
box of Kcnilworths . . . . 

“ Yes, I haven’t forgotten how 
fond you used to be of a good 
cigarette.” 

“And Kenilworths are the very 


Kenilworth Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

Liverpool and London. 
Manufacturers of High-class Cigarettes. 
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LADIES’ PAGE 

A FTER long consideration, the Law Officers of the 
Crown have reported that, in their opinion, women 
have not become qualified to sit as Members of Parliament 
under the new enfranchising Act. Of course, the opinion 
of these high functionaries is not final; it has not even the 
force of a Judge’s decision ; but, on the other hand, their 
authority is very great, and they are understood to be 
impartial. Quite a number of ladies had already been 
invited to be candidates at the next election. One of the 
most suitable of such candidatures would have been that 
of a graduate of a Scotch University, who was asked to offer 
herself as a candidate for a University seat. As men and 
women are now admitted by the Scotch Universities as 
students and graduates on equal terms (and, indeed, in 
the elementary schools of Scotland for many generations 
past the laddies and lassies have been educated not merely 
equally, but actually together in mixed schools), it would 
be specially suitable for those Universities to have a woman 
representative; such an election would be but adding a 
new storey to an edifice already well built up. 

It would be interesting if the Law Officers of the Crown 
would set forth the grounds on which they have arrived 
at the conclusion that women are not eligible legally, quite 
apart from the new Act, to stand for Parliament. For 
it is quite certain that in the National Councils occasionally 
called together in Saxon times, from which Parliamentary 
institutions directly developed, the Abbesses of the great 
religious foundations were summoned to attend, and did 
deliberate and vote and sign decrees in person. Proofs 
exist of this in the sixth century, and onward as late as the 
reign of Henry the Third. The object of those assemblies 
was mainly to obtain supplies of money for national purposes, 
and the Abbesses were the heads of wealthy communities. 
Since Parliament was regularly constituted, however, no 
women have sat in the House of Commons, though several 
have had the sole power of returning a Member, who was 
thus practically a woman’s proxy. As regards the Upper 
House, when heiresses of great families became Peeresses 
in their own right, it is quite established that their 
husbands were absolutely entitled to sit and vote as the 
Peeresses proxies in the House of Lords, and they bore 
the wives titles, just as a Peer’s wife now takes his title. 

All this, however, may possibly not be considered as giving 
an adequate precedent for women being elected and sitting 
as Members of the House of Commons in the twentieth 
century. More effective, perhaps, may be considered Mr. 
Gladstone’s argument. He maintained that to give women 
votes involves as a fair and rational, and therefore 


31 

n the u.. 





A PICTURESQUE DINNER-GOWN. 

This dinner-gown is made of shell-pink Georgette, which has the inevitable 
touch of yellow about it—this time of the palest tint—in the sash. 


morally necessary, consequence 

' oramo "' a l„„ K tlmc/ . t '» U* Ho,* 

distinction between competency to votZ^ ** *** a 
to s,t m Parliament. But this distinct*" 11 Bom P et *tty 
involve a palpable inconsistency. lelt * 

away. It surely cannot be revived • » then”5™ “ ** 
vote carries with it. whether by the same Bd, \ WDman ' 5 
sequential Bill, the woman’s seat in pT? " by a <*» 
thought Mr. Gladstone; and we may be 80 

s^iueDUal Bill " that he foresaw wiu he 

At the same time, it may be mentioned for the 
fort of the timid, that women voters elsewheie ha^ K 
no great anxiety to obtain for themselves, or to hi *7 
women to attain to. seats in representative assi^? 
A clever and pretty woman. M.ss Goldstein, stood ZS 
times without success for the Australian Parliament T 
the United States, though Wyoming enfranchised 1 
women fifty years ago. and a number of other States 
successively followed suit, there has never been but o ne 
woman elected to the United States Congress, and that 
was quite recently ; she was there to give one of the fe* 
votes cast against America’s entry into the war. and she 
so voted with an appropriate burst of tears, for she knev 
that she was following the dictates of her artificial, cul¬ 
tivated conscience in opposition to the more reliable 
ordefs of her deeper, subliminal, inward sense of rightful 
conduct. Even to the various State legislatures, only a 
very few women have ever been returned. 

Complaints are being raised against the unnecessary 
amount of stuff still being used in making our dresses. 
It is not an unfounded complaint, and in view of the 
shortage of materials, especially woollen stuffs, it behoves 
us all to insist on the plainest and simplest designs, using 
a minimum of material. 

Now that glycerine is practically unobtainable, being 
required for munitions, women with a care for their com¬ 
plexions arc relying more and more on Bectham’s La-rola, 
which has similar properties as applied to the skin, and 
it is not surprising that the demand for it is increasing 
enormously. It removes the effects of sunburn and 
exposure to the weather, and softens that irritation of 
the skin which so frequently causes discomfort at this 
time of year. Unlike most articles in these days, the 
price of La-rola has not risen exorbitantly, for it can be 
obtained easily from chemists and stores at is. ijd. per 
bottle Where a touch of colour is required, as for faces 
unduly pale through hard work, such an effect can be 
imparted naturally and safely by means of the La-rola 
Rose-Bloom. “ one shilling the box.’’ also made by the 
noted Cheltenham firm. Fh.gme.na. 



means picture -making with British 
apparatus and materials throughout. 

ENSIGN" ROLL FILMS will fit any 
Film Camera and give thejfa 

'ENSIGN"CAMERAS are made for ase^ith 
films or plates in all sizes from vest-py*® 
to Post-Card. Prices from 10/- upwards * 

Sold by oil Photographic Dealers. 

HOUGHTON S LTP 88-69 HIGH HOL BORN* 1 
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The March of the Cameron Pen 

The Cameron Safety Self-Filler has taken its place in the 
front rank of Fountain Pens- it is the pen that leads. 

No pen is so convenient-when empty just put in any ink- 

M k* ° nd press the bars ' No filler to «nd, no special 
ink-hottle to search for. 

There is a nib to suit every individual style. 


Safety Self Fillers 

■Y, 1 ™ Waverley, Hindoo, 

Bankers or Normal 
Nib, 15/- 

WITH ROLLED GOLD STRENGTHENING 

vLTV.? S «»-- ONE GUINEA 

WITH BCT. GOLD BANDS—TWO GUINEAS 

Illustrated List from your Stationer or 

MACNIVEN &. CAMERON LTD. 

DO „ CAMERON HOUSE 

26 28 ST. BRIDE STREET. LONDON E.C. 4 


MILITARY OUTFITTERS TO THE ALLIES 

GAMAGES 

Everything for Service can be purchased here 
with a distinct advantage in Quality and Value. 




THE “MARNE” 
TRENCH COAT 

Special Value in Detachable 
Fleece Lined Trench Coats. 

Best Quality. Perfect Fitting. 

Waterproof and Windproof. 

This coat is made from a specially pre¬ 
pared Fabric scientifically treated by an 
entirely new process. Rainproof to a 
degree hitherto unattainable, smartly cut 
and well tailored. Light in weight, but 
warm and comfortable. 

Price£6-10-0S 


Mm • If! - “ We have supplied some thousands of Officers with 
M. ' (jL Trench Coats for use in England and Overseas 

, which has gained their confidence in Gamaoks. 

U.S.A. FORCES') c.i.lcgueof. 11 |* 0 " N i“ o S. E 5 

Quotations for Uniforms MILITARY SUPPLIES a representative to any London 

and Military Supplies on P0 ST FREE. Hospital £ taka ^nstruct.on. 

application. 

HOLBORN. LONDON, E.C. 1., 




£o(as 


PWO qualities of boots 
and shoes are made by 
Lotus Ltd: Lotus is the 
name of the first quality, Delta 
that of the second. 

The difference in price is only 
a tew shillings a pair, caused 
Principally by the finer leather 
carefully selected for I .otus. 

Delta, like Lotus, are re¬ 
liable and comfortable shoes, 
so much so that many men 


w , Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoes 
City Telephone 
London Wall 
6989 


and women, who always pre¬ 
ferred Lotus in pre-war days, 
are now wearing Delta. Delta 
is in better supply than Lotus.' 

Over twelve hundred shops 
sell these boots and shoes, in¬ 
deed in every town in the 
United Kingdom there is at 
least one, in many towns there 
are two or more, of these shops. 


Delta 
890—21/- 

Price branded on 
the soles by the 


Your 

Baby’s 

Smile 

W HEN, for the first time, your Baby 
cuddled up in your arms and 
smiled, it was little short of 
Heaven itself that opened in your heart 
—and from that moment, something more 
was added to your mother-happiness ; 
you knew your little one was content and 
happy too. A happy baby makes a happy 
mother, but neither you nor your baby 
can be fully happy unless his food is 
right. That is why you will always 
nurse him yourself if you can — you 
£non> breast milk is the best for your 


lUb < 


\ 

T K-. * 



/ 2 

fi'X' ; 



darling. But if you cannot nurse baby 
yourself—try Glaxo first. Glaxo is next 
best to Mother’s milk because it is pure, 
fresh cow’s milk, made germ-free by the 
Glaxo process which transforms the 
abundant life-giving elements into a form 
as suitable for easy assimilation by Baby 
as is Mother’s milk itself. And Glaxo 
has one other great point in these days 
of hurry and strife—it is easy to prepare. 
Just add boiling water—that is all you 
have to do. Could anything be simpler ? 


Glaxo can be bought of Chemists everywhere , and is the groper 
of Joseph Nathan <!r* Co., Ltd., London and New Zealan 

The Food that 

Builds Bonnie Babies. 


If you would like a present of a 96-page Book all about your Baby, please send your 
name and address to Glaxo (Dept. 23), 155, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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DANCING AS A NATIONAL ART. 


it to the brave sounds blown out of a mouth-organ, 
and the beating of a crutch on the parapet. It was 


as a not unmanly thing when it had died 
other countries- most completely in England 


M OST of the Puritan, and a good deal of the very like the pipe-and-tabor music of the merry old in consequence, the ballet iLcame"^" 1 '' " here - 

purist, has been sweated out of us since the mediaeval days. They danced riotously in the less jumble of lady-kicks and fri,J r ^ Weanin S- 


1V1 purist, has been sweated out of us since the 
war began. The parti-coloured garments of what 


blue-and-silver 


under the crossed swords 


and fripperies and . 



of the searchlights. Their lusty merriment was 
that of the night of stars and kisses when news ol 
Poitiers came to little white-walled 
— ~|| London in her far-gleaming water- 
meadows. 


the intelligent foreigner called our national hypocrisy' 
have been doffed, and we now' walk abroad unabashed 


It was wantonness — but the 
cleanly’, open-air wantonness of Her¬ 
rick's silvern lyric. You saw English 
souls naked, not nude. Heaven be 
praised we arc back again in the 
Merrie England, lost for four cen¬ 
turies at least, where the common 

folk could divert themselves with¬ 
out fear of the freez¬ 
ing eye of middle- . - 

class propriety. Surely 
we shall now have a 
national ballet in 
English idiom, in which 
the Morris step—still 
instinctively practised 
children in 


The Russian dancers we' saw, and those w e 
shall presently see, are revolutionaries in art 
Pavlova and Mordkin, Nijinsky and Karsavina 
and the rest, escaping from official limitations, 
made the ballet a swift epitome of all the arts 


WITH THE AMERICAN FORCE IN ITALY : THE ARRIVAL OF A TRAIN 
OF “ DOUGH-BOYS ” AT MILAN .—[Photograph by Topical ] 


by little 

their singing - game 

in the spiritual altogether. Dancing, to take one out will be one letter in the alpha 

of many happy results of this new sincerity, has once of rhythmic action, and the 1 

more become a form of frank-and-free self-expres- sword-dances still rehearsed in 

sion—a manifestation of the joy’ous rhy’thm in the North of England employed as s< 
bright blood of our young men as well as our stirring episodes. I am in h 

maidens. The Kensington Gore style of waltzing, hopes that all this shall come 
w’hich I remember only too well as an arid and pass when Johnny' comes mar 

absurd kind of self-suppression, a walking algebra ing home again, 

of propriety, seems to belong to a former geological working on the 

age. We may now confidently’ look forward to getting to town with 

w’hat we have not had since Erasmus rejoiced in the dews of fall 

the joyous amenities of our ringing, singing island— soft tanned cheek* 

a national art of dancing. 

The return of the 

These reflections occurred to me the other evening us to understand what a 
w’hen I stopped on Waterloo Bridge (thereby losing might mean for us. 
my train) to watch Tommies and tom-girls footing only, was the art of 


star-light, and WITH THE American force in Italy: dough-boys given souvenirs 

at MILAN .—[Photograph ly Topical ] 

Russian dancers will help Wc must do the a£in 

:t-.- 1 « »»£—=•■■- * - 


male dancer retained train up 


The All - British 

ADATR ganesh 

^ l7rtA 1V PREPARATIONS 

92, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


ind every shoe there 
And by purchasing 


For every boot ai 
is a Paton Lace. 


PATONS 

lacbs 


5, RUE BAMBON, PARIS; 557, FIFTH AVEHUE, NEW YORK. 


Patent Ganesh Chin Strap removes double chins, restores lost contours, and takes away 
to mouth, 21/6 and 25/6. 

:st skin food and muscle producer in the world. Will of itself 
ows. and give hack life and elasticity to the skin, 5/6, 12/6, 35/6 
closes the pores, strengthens and whitens the skin, and enables 
of temperature. Also a splendid wash for the eyes, 5/6, 


running 


remove 


Ganesh Eastern Lily Lotion , mide in three colours, is a liquid 
a great skin beautifier, 5/6, 9/6, 12/6. 

Ganesh Eastern Cream keeps the skin soft and 6ne, contains 
made up to suit all skins, 3/6, 6/6, 12/6. 


SCOTLAND 


WM. PATON. LTD 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


ALARM 

The Alarm 


WJ Drawn Wire 

Electric Lamps 

If you use Mazda 
Lamps exclusively 
you can reduce your 
consumption of cur¬ 
rent without lessen¬ 
ing your lighting 


N&ZDA 


Sterling Silver, £0 IS O 


rand hotel, blc 
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[REEMAN, HARDY&WILLIS L T . D | 

p/CESrER. Over 470 Branches in ENGLAND. 


We pay 


WEAL SHOES 


Safe Investments in War-Time 


Many investors have had their income substantially diminished owing to 
the war. Others suffer anxiety from the reduced value of their 
holding's. A 

“STANDARD ANNUITY” 

provides complete security and a high and constant return, regardless of 
the fluctuations of the market. It is the safest investment at the present 
time, and there are no investment expenses. 

A man of 60 can obtain an income of £9 7s. 9d. a 
year for the rest of his life for every £100 invested. 

IVri/e for a fee cof>v of the Booklet R y on “ The IVar and Investments , ” 
dealing with the ne;o and specially favourable “Standard " Annuity Rates. 


Suitable and distinctive 
for present wear, are 
contained in 


Postage. 

That tailor-made Cos¬ 
tume, Golf or Sports’ 
Coat which has become 
soiled or faded. It can 
either be successfully 
cleaned or dyed, and 
Pullars’ will advise you 
which is best. Send to 
any Pullar Branch or 
Agent, or post direct 
to-PULLARS* 


well • assorted stocks. 


Tbe “ Viceroy. 
Reg. 


The STANDARD LIFE 

Assurance Company. 

Head Offiee-EDINBURGH: 3. G 
LONDON: 83, King William Street. E.C., and 
DUBLIN: 59. Dawson St 


Cleaners &Dyers Perth 


EiUl>. 1825 


No smarter goods and nc 
better values on the Market. 


The “ Miranda. 

Reg. 


SCRUBB’S AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 

Refreshing as a. Turkish Bath. 

Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

Price ] .'4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

5RUBB & C0. f LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.| 


ALL ADMIRE 
MYERS’ PENS 


Our own registered 
brands are true guaran¬ 
tees of Quality & Value. 


Smooth and Velvety, with Easy Gliding 
Action. The Pens for Restful Writing. 

ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX. 

Post Free 7jilt!, from Manufacturers. 

M. MYERS & SON, Ld.. Charlotte Street, 
Birmingham. 


Belli 

THREE 

NUNS 

TOBACCO 


To-day, all watch and wait . . . 
the watching will seem less 
anxious and the waiting shorter 
for the solace and distraction 
which a pipe of this especially 
companionable smoking mix¬ 
ture never fails to bring . . . 

" A mg's Htad ” is similar but stronger 

BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

MEDIUM 


Cardboard Boxes 
























The post-war Sunbeam will set a new standard in cars. 
In engine design the maximum success has been achieved, 
and will be exemplified in the after-war 


factoring resources are 
no longer requisitioned 
by the Government, the 
Humber factories will 
resume the output of 


SUNBEAM 


and owners will gain, by the many detailed improvements 
in the chassis, full advantage of our war-lime experience. 
For nearly four years the energies of the Sunbeam Company 
have been centred in the production of 

SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

setting a standard of efficiency and perfection that has made 
them the popular power unit of Britain s third arm of 
defence. Consider this and the fact of Sunbeam pre-war 
reputation, in basing a decision for your after - war ar. 


HUMBER Limited, 


COVENTRY. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester Showroom. - - 106. Dean.gate 

London and District Agents for Cars: J. Keele. Ltd., 72, New Bond Street. W. 1 


On Meatless Days 

Vegetable Dishes can be greatly 
improved in flavour and made 
enjoyable by the addition of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


pre-occupation 
e haye necessi- 
iracv. skill and 


177 to 183 

RECENT ST. 
LONDON 


Send to - day for 
Catalogue of Useful 
Gifts, Post Free. 


\ . A.’I 70 Wry 
Bat> m 
B'miA nr Mole < '.rey 

lv .il Ar.l-'lnpr, VS'Hll 

7 x 71 in., £3 17 *. 6i 

No. A 21 74 . —Lovely Solid Tortoiseshell Black or Navy Moir6 
and Silk Hand Bags, very finest quality. Silk, £2 17 s. 6d. 
£4 15 s.. £5 17 s. 6i, £7 7 s., £10 15 s. 6<L 


tables 


Rentitifitl sin si F v/>l. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


* The Anchor.” 


“ Oh, Money ! 
Money ! ” 


Miss Eleanor H. Porter, an American 
lady already known and welcomed on 
this side, writes with her usual charm , 
and witty commonsense in ‘‘Oh, Money.! '}loncy*! ” 
(Constable). Commonsense is, in fact, the bedrock of her 
story, and the moral she draws is practical, if obvious, 
being neither more nor less than the reflection that 
people carry their natures with them into the trial of new 
conditions. Stanley Fulton, an American millionaire, cast 
about him for the recipients of his ten-million-dollar 



THE BALTIC Y.M.C.A. : WOUNDED YUGO-SLAVS. 


ENTERTAINED 

The Yugo-Slavs here seen were taken prisoner by the Russians, and afterwards fought as their 
allies, on the Roumanian front Mr. Blaxalo, who is seen with them, conducted them during their 
visit to London. He served with the Serbian Army, and was wounded in 1916 

Photograph by Topical. 

fortune in the event of his death. His only relatives were 
a little group of poor cousins, whom he did not know, in 
. a small town. He hit on the idea of testing them by, 
causing them to be endowed with a hundred thousand 
dollars each, and then taking up his residence among them 
(as John Smith) to sec how the money went. We do not 
intend to give away the rest of the book. It is Miss 
Porter's affair, and very well she manages it. It is 
amusing, but it has its sobering side as well. If anything, 
the cousins are rather too well treated, for their kind 
creator, relenting, allows them to accomplish changes of 
heart that are all for the better, and admits them all to the 
rare circle of people who not only learn by experience, but 
learn before it is too late to profit by their hard-earned 
wisdom. The love interest in 11 Oh, Money ! Money ! ” 
is well handled, and is as lively and pleasant as the other 
features of the storv. 


‘ The Anchor ” (Constable) is Sub¬ 
titled ” A Love Story.” and the 
promise contained in the three words is not belied. It is 
as a love story that it shines. The ” clever ” conversations 
and the modernisms of its twentieth-century young people 
are already stale; but the romantic interest of the fall¬ 
ing in love ol Laddie and Janet, which differs in no 
way from the falling in love of youths and maidens 
since the world began, has all the freshness of its 
undying theme. As for the machinations of Pamela 
Cartmel, they arc, as Mr. Sadler himself reminds us, 
the way of Potiphar’s wife, Laddie playing the part 
of the fleeing Joseph, and Janet, 
for an hour of doubt, of the 
credulous Potiphar. Mrs. Cartmel 
has, of course, all the guile of the 
jealous woman ; but the rest of the 
characters are, for the most part, 
pleasant and attractiv e people—the 
quiet English who keep the even 
tenour of their way even when 
Empires fall and civilisation rocks 
at the onslaught of the Hun. 

There is not much breadth 
about " The Anchor.” but many 
more pretentious novels fall short 
of its sincerity and discretion, and 
lack the careful expression that it 
gives to its views of Paris and 
London—with just a glimpse of 
Germany—in the time immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war. 
Janet and the young men are the 
big success of the story. They arc 
types of the generation upon whose 
shoulders the burden of the struggle 
has been thrust. Such a book 
as The Anchor,” with its tribute to their sound young 
humanity, might make even a Prussian understand why 
jack-boots fail when cleanly and honest people set out 
to do their simple duty. 


In response to an appeal from Lord Northampton 
(Chairman), the Great Northern Central Hospital lues 
received a donation of A5 18s. yd. from Mr. A. J. 
Avery, the Hon. Treasurer of the British Patriotic 
Committee. Quilmes (South America). The amount 
was collected at .a lecture entitled, ” Tommy, the 
World's Wonder.” by Mrs. David T. Herald, 
hon. treasurer writes : ” On the night of the 
it blew a gale and snowed hard, and, 
the papers, it had not prev 
for eighty-eight years.” 


The 
lecture, 
according to 
snowed in (Juilmes 


SAVE TONNAGE. 

T X THEN a business man consigns 400 or 500 env 
\ V to the waste-paper basket every morning 
05 per cent, of them being as good as new- ), ( 
realises the almost criminal waste involved. I ndou 
it is in the power of everyone who writes a letter to 
in carrying on the war. By a simple device oll< 
“ Save-tun ” label, one can use envelopes over am 
again. A town of, say, 800,000 inhabitants, where 
two million letters are 
posted each week, in 
the course of a twelve- 
month would effect an 
economy of about eighty 
million envelopes, repre¬ 
senting many tons' 
weight of paper and 
paper - making material 
for which cargo - space 
has had to be provided. 

If every communitv n 
the country adopted this 
device, it is almost im¬ 
possible to conceive the 
economy that would be 
effected, and the resultant 
benefit to the cause of 
the Allies. The boys in 
the line frequently ex¬ 
perience great difficulty 
in obtaining envelopes ; 
but if we all use the 
"Save-tun” label, and 
enclose one with our 
letters to enable our sol¬ 
dier boys to use our en 
velopes for replies, this 
difficulty would be re¬ 
moved. Kenrick and Jef¬ 
ferson. Ltd. —who are 
responsible lor this innovation—are providing the 
tun ” label in small packets of 150 (one shUlmg. 
firm s show-rooms in London are : 22, St. Andrew's 
(oil Holborn Circus), and they also have show-nx. 
Manchester. Liverpool. Cardiff, Swansea. Bimini 
Newcastle. Leeds. Leicester. Sheffield, Glasgow, and B 

From the Nautical College, Pangboume, whir! 
just completed its first year, three cadets—the fir-t 
this institution- have passed the examination, and 
been accepted by the Admiralty as Naval Cadets 
names are: H. L. Gilbert. E. T. Symmons, and, 
( lair lord. I hey w ill join Osborne for one term 
proceeding to the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 




ECONOMY IN PAPER AND 
NAGE : THE K. AND J. ■■ 
TUN” LABEL USED THR1 
ONE ENVELOPE 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

Seal?, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINEO GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 



anfield 


£ Buy GOOD 
boots — 
others are 
-I wasteful. 


“ *£llenburgs Foods - 

The best alternative to Human Milk. 


MILK FOOD No. 1 
MILK FOOD No. 2 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

Established 17 IS. 

F260 


From birth to 3 months 
From 3 to 6 months 
—F r< ^n 6 months upwards 


LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


MANFIELD & S 
Branches in all large Towns. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.’ 

Paid in Advanck. 

INLAND. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas Number!, £2 18 9 
Six Months, SI 8 2 ; or including Christmas Number, £1 10 7 
Three Months, 14/1 ; or including Christmas Number, 16/6 
CANADA. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), i*3 0 II 
SixMonths, El 9 3 : or including Christmas Number, i’l II 8 
Three Months, 14 7: or including Christmas Number. 17/0 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £3 5 3 
Six Months,£1 II 5;or includingChristmasNumber.il 13 10 
Three Months. 15/9; or including Christmas Number, 18/2 

„ ----Hi-.-. , 0 the Publishing 

' le National 


subscriptions must be paid in advance, di—. .. . . 

Office, 173. Strand, in English money; by cheques, crossed "T he Nation 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited "; or by Post Offi< 
Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON News and SKETCH, ltd.. 17a. Strand, London, W.C.a 




If you suffer from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 
you will find nothing to 
equal 

HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


THE = Do not let Grey Hairs 
I appear. 

AAEXICAN = Restores Grey or White Hair to ita 
■Ilkniunil - original colour, where the glands are 
/ents Dandruff, and 
..... ....... v.Miiing out. Restores 

and Strengthens the Hair. 

iRPMPU/CD - ,s NOT A DYE 

faUlLWCn. = Sold Everywhere. 


= not destroyed. Pr 

HAIR | « he Hair from c 


C. Brandaner & Co.’s Ltd. 

CIRCULAR POINTED 
PENS. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS 



These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 
Sample Boxes, 6d., to be obtained 
from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
8J. in stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham. 

Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series. 

London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


Rowland 

Kalydo 

Cools and Refreshes the race i 
and 2irnis of Ladies anti all expo«: 

HOT SUN AND DUS 

Prevents and removes Freckle! 
Sunburn, Redn. ss, ami Roughnes 

Skin, cures and heals all Cutaneous b 
Prickly Heat. Ac-. Produces 

SOFT FAIR SKIN 

and a lovely delicate complexion : it impart 
Whiteness to the Skin, unnbt.v.r-jlu 
other means, hold in 2 0 and 5/- bottles I 
chemists, and 

ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden, 


Petrol Economy with 

CLAUDI 

HOBSC 

CARBURETTE 

PROVED 

Rrad this extract from the "Comm" 
Motor," 8th March: 

“ Very many American convoys \ 
consuming an average of 52 litre-' 
100 kilom., while the French N 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres, 
was therefore decided to sera) 1 
American carburetter in f J ' ( ’ l ‘ r 
one of French make. A' _ 
A PUBLIC COMFKTHL 
cr..-\rDFL-in>BSD N ' si < tli 
THF- </< INFRACT. ” 
SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY * " AR 

H. M. HOBSON, LIM 

29, Vauxhall Bridge Ro»4, Lon on 


r ... Strand, aforesaid; and 
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VICTORIOUS AGAIN: SIR DOUGLAS HAIG PERSONALLY THANKING TROOPS WHO TOOK PART IN THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. 


Sir Douglas Haig, it will be remembertd, commands a group of anniei on the northern 
part of the Allied offensive, having under him Generals Rawlinson and Debeney. To 
the former he recently sent the following message : “ My warmest congratulations and 
thanks to yourself, your staff, and all ranks under your command for the magnificent 
success recently gained by the Fourth Army. The brilliant manner in which the operation 


was prepared and successfully carried out with comparatively small losses by the Third 
Australian and Canadian Corps, in conjunction with the Cavalry Corps, R.A.F., and Tank 
Corps, pays striking tribute to the skill of the leaders of all ranks and the bravery of 
the individual soldier.” Sir Douglas Haig is here seen personally thanking some of the 
. Canadian troops. 


Photograph by Canadian War Records. 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: 


BATTLE INCIDENTS 




DURING THE AUGUST OFFENSIVE : 

AID-POST ON A 


WOUNDED MEN AT A BRITISH 
BATTLEFIELD. 


A LESSON IN WAR-GEOGRAPHY 


PART OF OUR 594 TONS IN 
THREE TYPES OF BRITISH 


A FORTNIGHT 
AIR-BOMBS. 


FRENCH 


HEAVY 


artillery 


action on the western front 


a BATTERY of 


POSITION. 


AT CHIPILLY, CAPTURED BY LONDON TROOPS IN 
THE IRON BRIDGE OVER THE SOMME 


THE AUGUST OFFENSIVE 
BLOWN UP. 


IS OF THE TANKS : METAL SHIELDS ON WHEELS 
SAND, USED BY FRENCH WIRE-CUTTERS. 


In connection with some of these photographs we may recall some of the material results of the great advance on the Western Front as published in official and other reports. Thus, as 
regards the work of the British air service during the battle, an official communique stated on August 24 : •* During the last fortnight ... the total weight of bombs dropped by us is 
594 tons.” Three types of the bombs used are shown in one of the illustrations. Regarding another, showing a German casualty clearing-station captured by the Canadians, a correspondent 
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INTEREST BEHIND THE BRITISH AND FRENCH LINES. 

Official, asd Beai;fjj£re. 



A CAGEFUL OF CANARIES RESCUED FROM RUINS IN ANIENS 
A BRITISH SOLDIER'S DISCOVERY. 


CAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS, WITH 167 GUNS AND OVER 10,000 PRISONERS 
A GERMAN CASUALTY CLEARING-STATION. 


FRENCH GUNS IN THE WAR OF MOVEMENT : A BATTERY OF 155 -MM. HOWITZERS 
IN ACTION NEAR THE FRONT. 


WEARING THE GRAND CROSS OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR : GENERAL PERSHING. 


THE TANK IN EMBRYO : A FRENCH SOLDIER GIVING A DEMONSTRATION 
WITH A SHIELD ON WHEELS FOR USE BY INFANTRY. 


WITH A PROPELLER FOR CROSS, AND INSCRIBED IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
THE GRAVE OF VON RICHTHOFEN, THE FAVOUS GERMAN AVIATOR. 


e* 


Wntes (on August 20) ol the Canadians’ share in the victory : “ An additional 17 guns have been rounded up, bringing the total to date up to 167. More prisoners have been taken, so that 
* or corps exceeds 10,000.” The French troops under General Mangin captured, between August 17 and August 26, 12,224 prisoners and 256 guns. During the period of the 

German advance which began in March, Amiens suffered severely. It was estimated that one house in seven had been more or less damaged and one in twenty seven totally wraeked. 























T HE last speech by Dr. Solf, the German 
Colonial Secretary, contained a question 
which some of his enemies may well endeavour 
to answer more intelligently than he did. The 
great part of the speech was of the sort that always 
accompanies a German retreat, as regularly as a 
rear-guard action. Prussia always preaches ruth- 
lessness when she is winning, and righteousness 
when she is losing. And in this war, by a sort of 
brutal simplicity, she actually preaches them both 
simultaneously—the ruthlessness to the conquered 
East, anti the righteousness to the conquering 
West. For there was something quite wildly Weak 
about Dr. Solf’s apology for the Brest-Litovsk 
peace. A peace so shameful that the verv traitors 
who betrayed their country into it were forced 
furiously to denounce it cannot be called a mere 
quest of method. For the rest, he really seems to 
reproach us with permitting Russian misgovern- 
ment, as if it was the business of people at the 
other end of the earth to depose a Russian auto¬ 
crat, when the Prussians, living next door to him, 
have never done anything but make him more 
autocratic. Every Prussian intervention in Rus¬ 
sian affairs has been reactionary, from the time 
when Frederick called on three empires to divide 
Poland, to the time w'hen the present Kaiser called 
on the late Tsar to avenge the special sanctity of 
Imperial blood by crushing the independence of 
Serbia. France and England appealed to the Tsar 
as leader of the Slav peoples. It was the Kaiser 
who openly appealed to him simply and solely as 
a Tsar. But it is hardly worth while to reply to 
the random firing of the gieat retreat. 


Similarly, we may wish to 
destroy Prussia and Prussian- 
ism ; but we certainly do not 
wish to absorb them. We are 
concerned with . something we 
want to get rid of; not with 
something that we want to get 
hold of. We wish to eliminate 
the evils of the enemy, be- 


By g k Chesterton 

Englishman who captures a spiked helmet generally 
carries it off to exhibit, but not to wear. And all 
these are but trivial types of the central truth— 
that our main intention might be called ruin, but 
cannot possibly be called robbery. We have no 
pai ticulai hopes of imperialising Germany as Rome 
imperialised Gaul ; of exploiting its resources 


THE GERMAN COLONIAL SECRETARY, WHO RECENTLY 
REPLIED TO MR. BALFOUR'S SPEECH : DR. SOLF. 

An effective rejoinder to Dr. Self's criticisms of Mr. Balfour has 
been made by Lord Robert Cecil, who described German colonial 
rule as "brute* and callous." and slid that "the British Govern¬ 
ment has been gathering evidence which will soon be published." 
OJJuial PUftovaph. 

either for our own or for the general good. We 
have in the past occasionally-and, as I think 
unfortunately—fought fer the gold in a mine or 


matter if it were put m an unfavourable fashion. 
There might be some sense in saying that our p.ini 
is merely violent, or merely vindictive, or merelv 
militarist. If you like, it dt.es not propose to itself 
any good so positive as that of Imperialism. If 
you like, it is not positive at all. It is negative; 
it is destructive; it is nothing except wholly 
necessary' and wholly just. 


But. when we speak thus of the positive and 
the negative, we must beware of a very' common 
form of modern muddle-headedness. Nobody 
desires the negative or the destructive for its own 
sake ; men desire to set free the positive things 
which may flourish afterwards. But they may 
very well believe that the freedom effected by that 
destruction will certainly enable them to flounsh. 
If you tell a man cutting down a tree that he is 
destructive and not " constructive,” you will 
almost justify the simple wood cutter in using his 
axe on the philosopher instead of the tree. I or it 
is not only true that he may reasonably expect to 
construct something else out of the wood of the 
tree. It is also true that he may reasonably expect 
certain other things to grow of themselves^ merely 
because of the removal of the tree. The parable 
is merely a parenthesis; but it is also, clearly 
enough, a very true parable of the whole case for 
the great Alliance-for those who are hewing down 
the huge upas-tree of Prussianism 


Dr. Solf, however, used one word, and implied 
one notion, which it may' be well to examine. 
That the aims of the Allies are ” imperialistic ” 
continues to recur in every important utterance 
from the German Empire—where everything is 
imperialistic not only in aims, but in origin. An 
Emperor has imperial aims ; an Imperial Chan¬ 
cellor presumably' has imperial aims. It is hardly 
the worst word that we have 
for our' present enemies to say 
of an Emperor that he is an 
Emperor, or of his Empire that 
it is an Empire. But, though 
it is about the best thing we 
could say of him, it appears to 
be about the worst that he can 
say of us. The word is pecu¬ 
liarly inappropriate to the aims 
of the Entente. It is even 
especially inappropriate to its 
most extreme aims. The pri¬ 
mary purpose of the Allies is 
not imperialistic in any sens*—- 
not even in a good sense. 


It is, therefore, wholly remote from reality that 
the German Colonial Minister should try' to make 
the whole matter turn on the retention of the 
German Colonies. No English representative, fierce 
or mild dogmatic or doubtful, has ever felt about 
that matter, except as an afterthought and a by¬ 
product. We are confronted, touching the German 
Colonies, not so much by the desirability* of having 
them as by the difficulty of returning them. That 
difficulty is connected with the attitude of the 
natives, the attitude of the English colonists, and 
especially the attitude of the German colonists. 

But primarily, and in any case, 
our practical aim is much 
more to take such things from 
Germany than to gain such 
things for England. Our mo¬ 
tive is equally extreme ; it is 
more destructive, but it is in 
no sense imperialist. We think 
it necessary to clear this poison¬ 
ous jungle of Prussianised 
Germanism from the places 
where it cumbers the earth; 
but it is really true that the 
most stupid or cynical of us 
are thinking more about the 
growth we cut away than 
about the land we leave. If 
Dr. Solf does not understand 
this he will wholly misunder¬ 
stand the Englishman, in a 
way in which it is always a 
disaster to misunderstand an 
enemy. The Englishman knows 
by now thr.t he is engaged in 
a work compared with which 
scrambling for colonies is like 


cause they are evil for us and A FAM ous Indian prince 
everybody else ; but we do not 
particularly wish to take the 


VISITING THE BRITISH FRONT IN FRANCE : THE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 
INSPECTING A BIG GUN .—[Official Photograph.] 


scrambling for halfpence. Pic¬ 
turesque as his adventures have 
been on the edges of things and 


goods of the enemy, if only because we do not 
think that they are good. Nobody desires to 
carry off all the statues of the Kaiser. Nobody 
is likely to remove the city of Berlin, stone 
by stone, and set it up again on Salisbury Plain or 
on the devastated spaces of Champagne. The 


the opium pairing through a port. But we 
certainly are not fighting for the timber of the 
Black Forest, or for the grapes in the vineyards 
of the Rhine. That is not even our selfish object, 
putting aside our unselfish objects. The distinction 
is so demonstrably sound that it would not even 


at the ends of the earth, he knows he is now in 
the centre of things, in the court of the judgment 
of the earth—not outwitting a rival trader, 111 
trying a notorious pirate. What happens to tie 
property of the pirate is really a secondary matter. 
W’e are interested in what happens to the P ira 











photograph illustrates a typical instance of the British soldier’s humour in j 

lace-names—in this case, in Italy. In the second, taken on the British front ) 
a messenger-pigeon is seen being released from one of our Tanks, which I 

■ b* r ds for keeping in touch with the infantry. A comparison with Noah is 


MESSENGER-PIGEON. 
BIG SHELLS. 

the lower photograph the Maharajah of Patiala is shown, with a group 
of officers, examining a store of gun ammunition on the British Western Front. The 
shells are concealed by a camouflage-screen, and the sunlight pouring through it has 
produced a curious effect on the uniforms of the party. 


R1ES OF PEACE-DAYS’ EPSOM IN ITALY! “ TATTENHAM CORNER.” | 2 . SENDING FORTH THE “DOVE": RELEASING A TANK’S 

3- UNDER A SUNLIT CAMOUFLAGE SCREEN : A LIGHT-AND-SHADE EFFECT AS THE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA INSPECTED 

irresistible. In 
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GERMAN PRISONERS AS LAND WORKERS. * 


T HE War Office’s demand for thousands of 
additional men from the land has forced 
farmers and others who are seeking to be of service 
to them to examine closely the remaining sources 
of supply. Women, girls, and boys are lending 
what aid they can ; and much more would be 
achieved if the Agricultural Prison Camps could 
be extended and developed throughout the country. 
There is a certain prejudice against them. In the 
first place, farmers have ill-founded doubts about 
the capacity of the prisoners; farm-hands do not 
always work with them gladly; and the citizens of 
country towns are often exercised in their minds 
by the sight of groups of prisoners going to and 
from their work unguarded. They also resent mili¬ 
tary authority, and believe that the Commandants 
ought to be controlled by the local police ! 

I have employed German prisoners of war now 
for more than a year, on and off ; and the results 
have been quite satisfactory. They come in 
groups of two, three, half-a-dozen, as required, 
being driven to and from their work if it lies more 
than three miles from the camp. The hour of 
arrival is about eight o'clock (Government time), 
and they stay ten hours, with one hour for dinner 
(not charged for), and an extra half-hour at the 


farmer’s expense. The cost of their labour is 
livepence per hour, of which one penny goes to 
the prisoner, and, though this may appear to com¬ 
pare too favourably with the farm-hands’ seven- 
pence, it must be remembered that they lack the 
farm-hands’ knowledge of English agricultural 
conditions. It is permitted to supplement their 
ration, and one may say quite safely that nine 
men out of ten respond to kind treatment and do 
their best. 

Some of those I have employed were farmers in 
Germany before the war, and bring to their work 
a clear understanding and a considerable measure 
of skill. Much depends upon the Commandant. 
Where a man has been appointed without inquiry 
as to his agricultural knowledge, it is not possible 
that the machinery of the camp should work 
effectively ; but where, as at Kenninghall in 
Norfolk, Dunmow in Essex, and other places, the 
Commandants happen to be landowners or farmers, 
the whole district affected by their operations has 
benefited largely. 

The special advantage of the Agricultural 
Prison Camps is* that they supply men who can 
do the heavy work that lies a little outside the 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 

effective radius of untrained women and bovs 
Heavy land ploughing, bush-draming, scything 
loading, pitching, some forms of digging’ river 
cleaning, and other jobs of like kind demand the 
well-knit frame, the tempered muscles, and a 
large measure of practice. The Commandant who 
understands farming knows whom to send. German 
prisoners as a class are obedient, industrious, and 
show no inclination to escape ; they know when 
and where they are well off. 

Perhaps it must be admitted that some of them 
work with ulterior motives. A friend of mine who 
understands German perfectly heard a conver¬ 
sation between two of them. One had just 
finished a hard piece of digging in first-class 
fashion. “ You have done that very well,” said 
his friend. “ That is so,” remarked the tired 
worker. ” I think we all ought to do so. "When 
we occupy this country our Government will 
expect to find that we have brought it into the 
best order possible. We shall want all the food 
it can grow.” After all, the motive does not 
matter under the circumstances ; the truth remains 
that German prisoners have done much for 
agriculture in England, and are capable of doing 
much more. 


OUR IGNORANCE OF FRENCH. By E. B. OSBORN. 


S HOULD classics or science or modern languages 
be the prop and stay of a liberal education ? 
Nothing in the world would persuade me to take 
part in the three-cornered duel among educational 
experts which has been provoked by that question. 
But I am not afraid of saying that a real knowledge 
of French is now indispen able to us, as individuals 
and as a nation, and that what passes for it a* the 
present moment is a degree or two woise than 
absolute ignorance. Whale\er be the change; and 
chances of world-politics after the war, this at 
least is certain—we can never again think of the 
French people as other than our nearest and 
deare-t friends beyond the narrow ;eaa The dust 
of so many myriads of French and Engli h soldiers 
has been mingled together in the va t battlefield 
of the Western Front—in the Via Sacra of Douglas 
Gillespie’s wonderful letter to his old sch sol—that 
the mutual sympathy and confidence which now 
unite us can never fade away into a cold and 
calculating indiftei ence. 

The Entente is the two-handed Crusader's 
sword which will yet hew Germany in pieces before 
the Lord. For generations to come it will be the 
mightiest safeguard of the world’s peace. But the 
grer.tness of France, so gloriously revealed in our 


aimed alliance, is even more mujestical in the 
world of ideas—and there we shall 1<» e half the 
benefits of our battle-welded intimacy if we do 
not take pains to acquire ;>n accurate understand¬ 
ing of the French language. To speak it well is, 
perhaps, beyond our unskilful tongues—but we 
can at any rate learn to read it aright. 

As things are, the grossest errors in French 
tran-lation are constantly recurring in English 
books and journals. It seems hopeless t > think of 
extirpating such blunders as morale for moral, 
Boschc for Bochc, nom de plume for pscudonvme, 
double entendre, “ the tout ensemble,” etc. The e 
howlers, however, which : eem to be a ve ted 
intcre t of St rat ford-atte-Bo we journalism, ore 
comparatively innocuous. Other inaccuracies, In 
no mean; infrequent even in the cultured Pi ess, 
have much more dangerous consequences. For 
example, the popular notion that revanche means 
revenge in the vindictive sense-—a misconception I 
have heard turned to account by a defeatist M.P. 
who said, in conversion, that we ought not to 
go on fighting the poor Germans merely to gratify 
France's unholy lust foi vengeance ! Even as used 
in Paul Dcroulede’s famous line;, which have the 
look of a prophecy to-day—- 


Et la revanche doit venir, lente peut-etre, 

Mais cn tout cas fatale, et terrible a coup sfir— 
the word has not the dark, transpontine colouring 
imputed to it ; all it holds in it is the idea of a 
return match, or getting one’s own back, which 
would show that the disasters of 1870-71 were due 
to misfortune, not a real inferiority. As for the 
mist ran lat ions of French official and military 
communications since the war began, they have 
been past counting, though in no single case, 
fortunately, have they had any harmful result. 
And the renderings of observations by French 
military experts (the best in that business—far 
better than ours !) are often to clumsy as to be 
meaningless, the tianslators being absurdly ignorant 
of French military terms. 

It is in the translations of French literature, 
however, that our ignorance of French is most 
lavishly and scandalously displayed. British pub¬ 
lishers ought to be ashamed of the slip-shod, 
ta teless parodies of famous Fiench books they 
foist on an indolent and injudicious public. But 
the e wretched things, and all the popular errois 
enumerated, would vanish if only we took pains 
to learn French so that the Entente might become 
an intellectual thing. 


ACCELERATED RECRUITING IN INDIA. Sy ST. nihal singh. 


V IGOROUS measures are now' being taken in 
India to develop India’s military re ource;. 
More than thrice as many' men are being enlisted 
in a month than used to join the colours in a year 
in pre-war days. During the pre ent year the 
military authorities are endeavouring to rai e a 
new army ot 500,000. The progre s made during 
the last six months justifies the hope that that 
programme w'ill be greatly exceeded. Unlike the 
practice in this country and in the Dominions, 
men recruited for Army service and other auxiliary 
corps are classed separately in India ; and when 
due allowance has been made for that fact, India's 
effort in men during the year may come up to or 
even surpass that which she made during the fir.->t 
three years of the war At any rate, every’ Indian 
interested in the Empire’s cause hopes and prays 
that, before the fifth year of the war is over, 
India will have sent on foreign service more than 
2,000,000 of her sons to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

The accelerated effort in rai-ing men began 
with the breakdown of Russia and the con equent 
collap e of Roumania, and the opening wide of 
the gate that shut off Central Europe from Middle 
Asia. There was never greater menace offered to 


India’s North-West frontier and the regions sur¬ 
rounding it than there is to-day The treaty of 
Brc-t-l.itovsk has given the enemy the .choice of 
several roads through the Middle East—and these 
roads give him advantages superior to those offered 
by the Bagdad Railway All along the: e highways lie 
vast resources in food and man-power, on which the 
German Staff has for years been casting greedy eyes. 

India i; the one unit of the Empire which has 
it in her power to meet the new menace. Basing 
calculations upon the last census, she has some¬ 
thing like 75,000,000 men of military age (eighteen 
to fifty-one). So far, only 1,200,000 of them have, 
according to a recent official statement, been 
drawn upon. There is, as a consequence, no lack 
of men to overcome the peril. Nor is there any 
difficulty in finding leaders for men. Numerous 
Indian Army officers have proved their capacity as 
leaders; and thouiands of promising young men, 
many of them with Britfih educational qualifica¬ 
tions, can readily be trained as commissioned 
officers. India not only has vast man - power, 
but she has the will to use it. 

The Imperial authorities have therefore done 
well to ask India to prepare her forces to meet the 


German menace sweeping Eastwards. The call sent 
from this country at the beginning of this y ear in 
the name of the King-Emperor and the Prime 
Minister went straight to the hearts of Indians, 
and they are doing everything in their power to 
co-operate with the authorities in their effort to 
develop Indian man-power. Committees and sub¬ 
committee; have been established in various parts 
of India to bring the war situation home to Indians 
by* means of cinematograph shows, picture papers, 
ordinary new papers, pamphlets, and lectures. 
Influential Indians of all races and creeds are also 
doing a great deal of individual work to stimulate 
recruiting. 

In constituting the:e committees to work 
hand in hand with the Central Man-Power an 
Publicity Boards, widening the area of recruit 
ment, and removing the bar that excluded Indians 
from the commissioned rank, the authorities have 
shown a remarkable appreciation of the .situation 
and a determination to rise to the occasion. ® 
new policies that have been inaugurated, if f° 110 '' 
to their logical sequence, will appeal to the Inciai 
imagination and stimulate Indian pride in a manner 
that will ensure the success of any reeruitm 0 
programme, no matter how great it may be- 
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the GREAT ADVANCE: ARTILLERY: INFANTRY: AND GERMAN PRISONERS, 


WHILE THE ENEMY WERE BEING ATTACKED BY CANADIAN INFANJRY 1000 YARDS AWAY 
GETTING 60-POUNDERS INTO ACTION. 


AS THE CANADIAN INFANTRY ADVANCED ALONG THE ROAD: 60-POUNDERS IN ACTION 
WITHIN 1000 YARDS OF THE ENEMY. 


WITH DUG-IN FRENCH TROOPS IN THE FOREGROUND : CANADIANS MOVING AGAINST THE ENEMY 
DURING THE GREAT ADVANCE. 


A SMALL SAMPLE OF THE THOUSANDS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FORCES 
DURING THE ADVANCE : GERMAN PRISONERS. 


I von Hindenburg has owned up, lor the first time since he has been 
German strategy, that he has had a serious ' set-back ’ on the" Western 
Observer ” reminds us; “ but he consoled the officers and men oi the 
of Prussian Guards ... by saying that the Allies had shot their bolt, 
wring to show 'weariness ol further effort. ’ . . . Marshal Foch is certainly 


giving no indication of war-weariness. What he did so successfully in the limited 
operations of July 18 and August 8, when General Pttain and Field-Marshal Haig respect¬ 
ively wiped out the Marne and Amiens salient, he is now doing with wider intention 
in order to get rid of the great strategical salient which has existed ever since September 
1914, the base of which is a line drawn from Arras to Rheims.” 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: MEN, MUNITIONS, AND MATERIA! 

Photographs by Ca^u, 



CAUGHT BY ONE OF OUR SHI 

AN ENE 


'lONIERPARKT 

CEN.KMD0.31. 


AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE CANADIAN 

ENGINEER^_ 


ONE OF MANY TOO NUMEROUS TO BE COUNTED AT THE MOMENT 
A CAPTURED MACHINE-GUN. 


Dating his despatch August 25, one of the official war-correspondents at the Front wrote : “ Our captures in prisoners and guns must be very large, but the roughest estimate ^ ^ 
absurd. One can say that up to yesterday the Army of General Rawlinson alone had taken 30,000 prisoners since August 8, and that one corps of General Byng’s Army ^ 
some 4000 in the last two days, .and another 1500 in the twenty-four hours ending at noon to-day. But wherever one goes upon the Front one meets the prisoners streaming 
Nor can I give any more accurate guess at the guns we have taken than can I at the men. In the first operations our advance was nowhere, nor was it meant to be, deep ‘ 
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■ND Mi^PTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

AN d British Official. 



^ ^ «moac the German tuns, which, as I have told before, had been pulled back. But now that the enormous success of those first operations has led in due course to a 

yj ere getting into the enemy artillery, and especially the heavier guns, which could not be so easily withdrawn. ... As for machine-guns and miscellaneous plunder, 

!/■ I^t*.beyond computation at the moment." In his morning despatch of August 24, Sir Douglas Haig said: "In the three days* fighting, since the morning of August at, 

3^.* 00 the battle-front have captured over 14,000 prisoners and a number of guns.” On the following day he reported over 17,000 taken since that date. 


our 
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THE ADVANCING FRENCH, AS SEEN . FROM A LOW-FLYIN 



The development of aerial photography has been one of the wonders of the war. Many examples of it have been published, but hitherto they have usually been P hoto * ^ 

at a considerable height. Latterly, however, there has been a great increase of flying at low altitudes, mainly for the purpose of attacking enemy troops with machine-gun ^ 

new use of the aerial arm has been naturally accompanied by the taking of photographs from lower altitudes than was customary before. A remarkable instance is to b< ou 
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ROPLANE: IN INDIVIDUAL “TRENCHES”; AND MOVING. 



i^KEN FROM A LOW-FLYING AEROPLANE) OF FRENCH TROOPS DUG-IN IN INDIVIDUAL “ TRENCHES” DURING AN ADVANCE. 



I* illustration a bore, which shows clearly what is meant by infantry “ digging-in " when advancing over open ground where there are no trenches. On such occasions each man digs 
* 0Wn * he *ter, or trou individud, as the French call it, with his entrenching tool. Of the men shown in the photograph, some, it will be noted, have already finished their task and are 
,!m * * the cavities they have dug, while others are still at work, and others, again, are waving to the aviator with their panneaux de signalisaiion. 


A 
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THE GIANT ZEPPELIN AEROPLANE. « 


M UCH has appeared in print of late concerning 
the German “ Riesenflugzeugen,” or " Giant 
Flying Machines,” and sundry photographs have 
been published of the wreckage of one which was 
brought down near Paris and burnt by its crew. 
Yet hitherto nothing authentic has been made 
known concerning the origin of the machines nor 
their chief characteristics. The more credit is due, 
therefore, to my friend M. Jean Lagorgette, a well- 
known French technical writer on aeronautics, who 
has, with infinite patience and great skill, investi¬ 
gated and studied the wreckage of the captured 
machine, and has produced, as the result, accurate 
scale drawings, such as would enable any aeroplane- 
maker to build a similar aeroplane if he desired to 
do so. It is, however, not in the least likely that 
anyone will wish to do so, for, as the result of his 
studies, M. Lagorgette arrives at the conclusion that 
the giant, like most other giants, is a poor enough 
production, and is not better in any way than several 
other aeroplanes, having nothing special about it 
except — as he graphically says — its “enormity." 

Perhaps the most exciting thing about it is its 
origin, for fairly conclusive evidence points to its 
being an authentic Zeppelin aeroplane. Hitherto, 


However, that is of purely technical interest, and 
the fact is only mentioned here because it is 
important evidence as to the giant’s parentage. 

Nearly all the minor fittings, methods of fixing 
parts, the general way in which the work is done, 
and the general turn-out of the machine are dis¬ 
tinctly of Albatros origin. Hence it appears as if 
the Albatros Works, who have been trying without 
much success for two or three years to make a 
giant aeroplane, and have killed two or three of 
their best pilots in the effort — notably Hans 
Vollmoller—have been turned on by the German 
authorities to make a version of their machines 
which has been modified and made moderately 
successful with the help of Zeppelin engineers. 

There is, of course, also the possibility that 
the machine may be really an Albatros, modified 
and built by the Zeppelin firm at their airship 
works at Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, or 
even more probably at their Potsdam works. 

However, as regards the Giant, it is fairly clear 
that, in one way or another, it is a genuine Zeppelin 
aeroplane. And, as M. Lagorgette sagely remarks. 


C. G. GREY, 

Editor oj ‘The Jlcnplo**." 

The machine itself is a huge biplane, measuring 
4i metres from tip to tip of the wings, or a matter 
of about 135 feet- Even this is not so very much 
bigger than some of the Allies’ machines. The 
length of the brute is 22 metres, or about 72 feet— 
which is long, but nothing very astonishing. Its 
greatest height above the ground is about 21 feet 
so that it takes a fairly big shed to hold it, especially 
as it does not fold its wings. 

The seating arrangement provides for a crew 
of eight or nine men. Right in the very nose of 
the machine is a seat for a single gunner-observer, 
who is apparently the bomb-dropper also. If the 
machine hits anything in landing, he receives the 
first brunt of the shock. Immediately behind him, 
and on a higher level, are seats for two pilots, side 
by side, all their control gear being duplicated. 
Behind them, again, is a wireless operator; and be¬ 
hind him is a compartment lor two mechanics, who 
would appear to be kept fairly busy looking after 
four big engines, watching all their indicators and 
gauges, and nursing them during a long voyage. 
Behind them are the petrol-tanks, a number of 
fairly small tanks being used instead of one big one. 
And behind them again is the main gun-turret. 



TWO 5O0MP MAYBACH ENGINES 
FEET- \ - 


GERMANY'S GIANT “ZEPPELIN’’ ABROPLANE: RECONSTRUCTIONS.’ 

Specialty Drawn for “ The Illustrated London News.” Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 


both French and British papers have called these 
giants fhe “ Lizenz ” type “Riesenflugzeugen." 
The word “ lizenz ” means nothing more nor less 
than “ license,” and merely implies that something 
or other about the machine has been patented, and 
that the aeroplane is therefore made under license 
to the patentee. As M. Lagorgette scornfully re¬ 
marks, to call it " the Lizenz aeroplane ” is as if one 
should say that an aeroplane had been built by 
“ Mr. Patent,” or as if one wrote of railway carriages 
constructed by the well-known firm of “ Smoking." 

Pursuing his studies of the machine, M. Lagor¬ 
gette was struck by the vast amount of aluminium 
alloy, of the kind commonly known as " duralumin,” 
which is used in certain parts of the construction. 
This particular alloy, and several of the methods 
and shapes in which it is used in the aeroplane, 
suggested that if these parts did not actually come 
out of the Zeppelin factory, they were at any rate 
of Zeppelin design or produced under Zeppelin 
influence. These ideas were further confirmed by 
the system employed in bracing the wings and 
body with wire cables looped round the wing- 
spars and the longitudinal members of the body 
in a peculiar way which has hitherto only been 
employed on Zeppelin airships. It is a thoroughly 
bad method of bracing aeroplanes, but it has 
certain technical advantages for airship bracing. 


there could be no better way for the Zeppelin firm 
to announce thus formally that, considered as a 
war machine, the big balloon's day Is done. At 
any rate, under the circumstances which surround 
the operations of German airships, he is right— 
though, as one has already pointed out in these 
articles, British and French airships work under 
better conditions, thanks to the Allies holding the 
‘command of the sea. It is certain, moreover, 
that the Germans are reducing their output of air¬ 
ships, even for their navy, so it is natural that some 
of the Zeppelin workshops should be turned on 
to making aeroplanes or aeroplane parts. And, 
that being so, they would naturally make 
“ Kolossal ” aeroplanes. 

Now as to the characteristics of the Zeppelin 
aeroplane. There is, as M. Lagorgette says, 
nothing novel about it. It has four engines, as 
already made known. These engines are May¬ 
bachs of the type used in Zeppelin airships, but 
improved so that they give 300-h.p. each, instead 
of 240-h.p. as formerly. They are arranged in 
pairs tandem-wise, so that on each side there 
is one engine driving a tractor air-screw in 
front of the wings and one driving a propeller 
air-screw behind the wings. Even this is not’ an 
original idea, for it has been tried long enough ago 
on both French and British aeroplanes. 


The captured machine bad fixed countings for 
two guns, which could fire vertically down over 
the sides. It was also possible to mount one or two 
other guns on the rail round the turret; and yet 
another could be used through the floor of a little 
cabin behind the turret. Anything between two and 
four gunners could operate in this turret. A pas¬ 
sage-way connects all the passenger compartments. 

The bomb-racks only seem to provide for two 
huge bombs, each of 1000 kilogrammes, or prac¬ 
tically a ton weight each. Very nasty things if 
they get anywhere near their mark, but very 
difficult to place near it. The machine appears to 
have—by calculation—a speed of only seventy or 
seventy-five miles an hour, which is dreadfully 
slow in these days; and it seems that it must be 
very clumsy to fly. In fact, the whole front part, 
including the pilots’ and observer’s compartments, 
is made detachable, as if it was customary to smash 
it and renew it frequently. 

Altogether, the thing strikes one, as it seems to 
have struck M. Lagorgette, as very much of a 
“ bogey.” It will have to be very much improved 
if it is to be used as a weapon of war. And by the 
time it is so improved the Allies will have some¬ 
thing very much better, not only as counter- 
bombers, but as destroyers. 








On . double-page In .bi, number, .. give • pho top .ph .bowing UM. •"■"l “to, 
on Vienna from Major d'Annunzio's machines during his famous raid. Last week we 
gave copies of the leaflets that were dropped. The above two photographs were also 
taken during this audacious flight An official Italian communique of August 9, descr.bmg 
it said • " To-day a patrol of 8 aeroplanes (a biplane and 7 monoplanes) commanded by 
Major d'Annunzio, made a brilliant raid on Vienna. The squadron covered a distance of 


about 620 miles, 500 miles over enemy territory. Our machines left at 5.50 a.m., and. 
in spite of no small atmospheric difficulties, reached Vienna at 9.20. They flew over the 
city at an altitude of less than 800 metres (2600 ft), dropping several thousands of leaflets. 
The crowds‘in the streets could be clearly seen.” One of the leaflets pointed out that 
the aviators might equally well have dropped bombs. Major d'Annunzio has since c 
out a successful bomb-dropping raid on the arsenal at Pola. 
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VIENNA DURING THE RAID: PHOTOGRAPHS BY D’ANNUNZIO'S SQUADROl 

Photographs Suppuid by thi Photographic Srctioh op tm Italian Air Srrvicr. 
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THE EIGHT ITALIAN AEROPLANES COMMANDED BY MAJOR GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO : THE DANUBE CANAL AND THE MARLA TERESA BRIDGE, VIENNA 


■ • 


AT VIENNA PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN ITALIAN AEROPLANE DURING THE LEAFLET-DROPPING RAID : A CORNER OF THE SCHONBRUNN 


THE IMPERIAL PALACE 
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•DRIFTING DOWN IN WHITE SHOWERS”: LEAFLETS (INSTEAD OF BOMBS) FROM 

This photograph was taken from one oi Major Gabriele d'Annunzio’s aeroplanes during the famous leaflet-dropping raid on Vienna. Describing the High* ®f ,crw ^ 
be said: “Leaving our manifestoes drifting down in white showers behind us, we turned for Italy.” In the photograph the leaflets can be seen descending on 
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UNZIO’S AEROPLANE SQUADRON DROPPING ON VIENNA-AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH. 

quarter of the city, including the Ministry of War, the Graben, and the churches of St. Stephen and St Peter. Other streets can be identified by means of the 
Plan. Photographs of copies of the leaflets were green in our last issue, with photographs of d’Annunzio’s landing. 
ios of the Italian Air Service. 
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BY LAND AND SEA: INCIDENTS OF THE WORLD W 

Photogbaphs—British and Fuses o, 



THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN FRANCE : AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
GOING INTO BATTLE IN OPEN ORDER 


FRENCH LIGHT TANKS GOING INTO ACTION: CHARS D'ASSAUT 
IN LINE ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


WHERE A BRITISH FORCE FROM BAGHDAD RECENTLY LANDED 
BAKU—PART OF THE GREAT OIL-FIELDS. 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN MESOPOTAMIA 


WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES INDICATING THE PRESENCE OF AMERICAN SAILORS 
A GRAND FLEET BOXING MATCH, SEEN FROM A MAST-HEAD. 
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These photographs, taken at such widely distant places, recall the world-wide character of the war. One of its most interesting new developments was the recently announced Bn 
landing at Baku, on the Caspian. A British force made an adventurous march from Baghdad across Persia, to Enxeli on the southern shore of the Caspian, and went thenc * 
Baku by sea. That town, it was stated, is being held against the Turks, who are 10,000 strong, by a force of about 8000, including Armenians (some of them Bolsh*^ 

and the British contingent The Paris “ Liberte," commenting on the event said : “ Baku and its petroleum wells was one of the objectives of the Germans, who had « un 
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I FRANCE, BELGIUM, PALESTINE, BAKU, AND BAGHDAD 


BURKAir. 


•IATIONS 


IN DUG-OUTS TO LOCALISE SHELL-FIRE : TRANSPORT MULES AND NATIVE 
DRIVERS ON THE PALESTINE FRONT. 


tICAN TROOPS PREPARING A POSITION IN A FRENCH CORNFIELD 
MEN DIGGING TRENCHES. 


T SEA: A MARINE DETACHMENT ON BOARD A MONITOR 
SINKING A MINE OFF THE BELGIAN COAST. 


ON A RAILWAY CONSTRUCTED BY AMERICANS ON THE MARNE FRONT 
MAN-HAULING A CAMOUFLAGED GUN. 


TING TURKISH PRISONERS THROUGH 


THE FIRST FRENCH AERIAL POSTAL SERVICE, FROM LE BOURGET TO ST. NAZAIRE 
AN AEROPLANE, WITH A FLAG INSCRIBED “SERVICE POSTAL,” READY TO START. 


Our Allies hare arrived ahead of them, and will keep guard over the region until its return either to a regenerated Russia or to 
interesting event was the inauguration the other day of a postal service by air—the first in France—between Le Bourget aerodrome, 
f 250 miles. A regular daily service is to be established ; and before long, one may be started from Paris to Nice, and possibly 
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A NEW FOOD STUFF. 


''HE Cockney who thinks that cattle 
and sheep can be satisfactorily fed 

by turning them out to grass may be 
surprised to hear that the shortage of fodder is 
one of the most serious problems of this very 
serious time. Save for a very short part of our 
fleeting summer, a cow will not give a profit¬ 
able yield of milk without something better than 
the food she can pick up for herself; while, as for 
beef and mutton, it is impossible to fatten either 
oxen or sheep to the 
standard formerly en¬ 
joyed by us without a 
considerable quantity 
of “ cake." Yet cake 
is made exclusively of 
linseed, cotton-seed, se¬ 
same, colza, or cocoa- 
nut, none of which 
(with the scanty ex¬ 
ception of linseed) is 
grown at present within 
these islands, and they 
are very bulky to con¬ 
vey by water and rail. 

Hence the pressure on 
our shipping is already 
severe, and may be ex¬ 
pected to become much 
more so when the peace 
now not so far off as it 
has lately seemed is a 
fact, and all the Euro¬ 
pean nations are tum¬ 
bling over each other 
to get food to restore 
their much depleted 
flocks and herds to 
their former level It 
follows that whoever 
can discover a new food 
for cattle which can be 
grown here at no very 
great expense will be a 

benefactor to his species. 
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Heim, Dechambre, and Ixpoutre in the Bulletin 

de l’Office Colonial for last year, 13 per cent, of 
water, 6 to 8 per cent, of fatty matter, and 4 to 
6 per cent, of mineral substances, including therein 
1 per cent, of phosphoric acid. The remainder is 
made up chiefly of digestible albuminoids, of which 
it gives nearly 50 per cent., as against the 40 of 
cotton-cake, the 35 of sesame, the 30 of linseed, 
the 25 of colza, and the 16 of ” copra,” or dried 


pounds—of cake per day are said, 0 
the authority before quoted, to keep 
milch-cow in first-rate condition; while 
it can also be fed to horses, who will eat it 
greedily when merely broken up into small pieces 
without any soaking, one kilo being taken as 
the equivalent of 1350 grammes of oats. The 
result of its stable use on any large scale would 
therefore be to set free a corresponding quantity 
of oats, which could be used for meal for human 
consumption — a con- 
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sideratioQ which may 
be of great import¬ 
ance in time coming. 
Its use as a source of 
salad-oil has been be¬ 
fore mentioned. 

There remains to be 
said that there is no 
reason yet perceptible 
why this ” Arachis" 
should not be acclima¬ 
tised here, like the 
potato and many other 
tropical vegetables, in¬ 
cluding the wheat- 
plant itself. It de¬ 
mands for its culture 
a light and sandy soil, 
and has been found to 
do excellently on the 
Landes of Bordeaux, 
of which we have 
many parallels in these 
islands. Its cultivation 
does not demand any 
Particular care; while 
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VI.—HENRY FORD, QUANTITY MANUFACTURER OF WAR. # & ea ** xm 


TVT OT long ago thousands spoke of him with 
sneers as "Henry Ford the Pacifist." It 
is rumoured, but not sure, that he is to be one of 
Michigan’s United States Senators, by the especial 
request of President Wilson. Had anyone sug¬ 
gested this when the Great War was in its second 
year, the United States and the Allies would have 
been depressed by the sad thought that just one 
more foe of intervention was to have a powerful 
place in the United States. Now everyone under¬ 
stands that Henry Ford in the United States 
Senate would 
mean more war,' 
cheaper war, 
quicker war, and 
more efficient 
war. When his 
country became 
belligeren t H enry 
Ford (as they 
say in the United 
States) went to 
war with a capi¬ 
tal " W\” It is 
an extraordinary 
fact that this 
man, who not so 
very long ago 
paid for and ac¬ 
companied what 
was dubbed" The 
Peace Ark,” is to¬ 
day the unofficial 
civilian who is more important to the conduct of the 
war than any other in the world. One cannot com¬ 
pare his war services with those of a great General 
or a great Admiral or a great law-maker, because 
the services of such men usually are intangible: they 
may be great, they may be valueless—they never 
can be estimated exactly. Henry Ford’s can be. 
They are visible on the sea in the presence of the 
" Eagle ” boats, which have begun to leave Detroit 
in a steady, never-ceasing little naval parade, 
which will keep in line from mid-America to the 
European war zone as long as may be necessary. 
They are visible in ” baby ” tanks—about which 
too much must not be said at present, but which 
soon will begin to infest the battlefields. You 
have seen ants over-run a yard or two of garden 
soil. Give Ford orders so to do, and he can send 
these little tanks like ants. 

Some months ago I asked him to define his 
attitude towards the war, and he cabled to me 
promptly : “ I am a pacifist so earnest for peace 
that I am fighting for it to the limit of my mental 
and physical and financial capacity. . . . We 
stand with our heroic Allies.” And then came the 
w'ords, which the cable indicated were to be printed 
in italics, and which formed the heart of his personal 
message to the people of the Allies: " Hold the 
fort, for we are coming ! ” 

I have said that he is more important to the 
war than any other unofficial civilian. Why ? 
Because he is the patron saint of quantity con¬ 
struction, as Germany has proved herself to be 
the patron fiend of quantity destruction. I chance 
to be very familiar with this man’s beginnings. 
That w’hich has made him a power has been a 
thought which came to him when he was still a 
boy. Tersely expressed, it was : " If I make one 
needed thing in the best way, on the largest scale, 
selling for the lowest price, I shall have the largest 
business.’* He knew that there are many articles 
of which humanity needs many of the same sort 
and size. He knew that a man or a machine 
could repeat the same process over and over again 
with a speed and an efficiency greater than any 
they could achieve if continually called upon for 
variations of their task. “ Variety may be the 
spice of life,” he once said to me, " but it is the 


death of industry ! ” Hence the quantity pro¬ 
duction of standardised Ford cars which has 
become one of the world’s winders. 

Well, now he has applied this highly developed 
genius to the quantity production, at low cost, of 
instruments of war. So Henry Ford, the " pacifis-t,” 
has become a quantity manufacturer of war. He 
is Germany’s greatest individual enemy. Why ? 

'First of all, his cars are of immense importance 
in the conduct of nearly all hostilities except the 
German. Every Ford car that the British, French, 
Italian, Belgian, or American Governments can get 
they are employing for war purposes. They can get 
more than they can of those of any other maker. 

Further, war has led him to abandon for the 
time the “ one product ” tenet of his economic Ten 
Commandments. Next in importance to his manu¬ 
facture of cars probably comes his manufacture of 
aeroplane motors. The Ford factory (without 
decreasing its output of cars) is making all the 
cylinders for America’s national production of 
these motors. That it can all be done by one 
factory indicates a small aerial effort for America, 
you say ? Does it ? The Ford Factory makes 
eighteen hundred of these cylinders a day . If any¬ 
thing, this figure is an under-estimate. You and 
I don’t know how many cylinders are used in each 
machine. But eighteen hundred cylinders per day 
means one hundred and eight thousand cylinders per 
week. And, in addition to this immense manu¬ 
facture of cylinders, the Ford factory (the factory 
of this man who so yearns for world-peace that he 
is w’illing to fight for it) is making all the other 
parts of many Liberty motors every day. 


I have mentioned the " one thing, best quality, 
lowest price, largest quantity ” business gospel of 
Mr. Ford. But now, when world emergency 
arises, he is violating this dearest of his texts. He 
is making many things. In order to help out a 
firm which found itself unable to meet its con¬ 
tracts for the manufacture of steel helmets, he 
took its contract over. It had hoped to manu¬ 
facture at about fifteenpence, but it had failed. 
Ford duplicates its article at fourpence-halfpenny. 
Of these helmets he makes fifty thousand daily. 


Great as the American Army soon will be, long ere 
it has reached its final strength Ford will have made 
a surplus of steel helmets. Then he will turn to 
something else that portion of his energy which 
now he gives to them. He cut t he cost of aeroplane 
cylinders from about fa 19s. to about £1 13s., 
improving quality meanwhile. 

His great effort is the manufacture of the 
“ Eagle ” boats, cf which I have already said some¬ 
thing in this paper. Compared to anything else 
the world has ever known in shipbuilding, it must 
seem incredible. These 200-foot U-boat destroyers 
slip down the ways at present with extraordinary 
frequency, and within a few short weeks will auto¬ 
matically launch themselves one every day, and 
one every day will begin to thread their way 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River to the Atlantic Ocean, and so into the war 
zone, or by a far quicker route through the great 
new ship canal w hich now supplants the old, com¬ 
paratively small Erie Canal, going direct to New 
York City for the beginning of their ocean voyage. 
They will be armed, munitioned, manned before 
they reach the seaport—in perfect order to fight 
submarines, or to descend in swarms on German 
small craft, if German small craft ever again 
really threaten the Allies. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ford is manufacturing 
something else—of non-material, but not immaterial, 
nature in America. The fact that he was known 
as pacifistic is of great importance when considered 
in connection with the fact that he is now the 
greatest individual manufacturer of materials of 
war ever known in all the world. He has become 
so celebrated as the best friend the workman ever 


had in the United States that a strike in a F° r 
factory is inconceivable; he pays the highest 
wages that the world has ever known; he works 
his men short hours; his factory makes new men 
of old almost as rapidly as it makes motor-cars, 
steel helmets, little tanks, aeroplane engines. 
" Eagle ” boats. All this means influence. His 
whole influence is now directed toward the winning 
of the war. And thus he has become also 3 
'* quantity manufacturer ” of that most valua e 
of all munitions— moral. 



" GERMANY’S GREATEST INDIVIDUAL 
ENEMY": MR. HENRY FORD, THE 
FIGHTING PACIFIST. 



THE KING AND THE UNITED STATES TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT: HIS MAJESTY DECORATING 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS FOR GALLANTRY DURING THE OFFENSIVE .—{Official Phctognph .] 
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FERRO-CONCRETE SHIP-BUILDING ON THE THAMES: A NEW ENTERPRISE 


Photographs by Courtesy of Messrs. Cheistiani and Nielsen. 



The importance of concrete shipbuilding is very great, owing to the need of more tonnage, 
tk* drain on timber and metal for other purposes, and the shortage of skilled labour, 
which is little required for concrete work. Explaining the cheapness, rapidity, and other 
Advantages of using reinforced concrete for ship-constrvction, Mr. R. H. Stroyer, M.I.C.E., 
wr ‘ tes : “ Any waterside locality where gravel and cement are close at hand is suitable, . . . 
The Thames, with its cement factories alongside and its own gravel beds, would appear 
to be an ideal river for this purpose. . . . The vessels building in this particular yard 


are being constructed under the writer’s patented system, according to which the sides 
of the vessel are cast lying down and subsequently raised up in position when hardened. . . . 
The whole laying-out of the yard, which in this case takes the shape of a Diy Dock, 
will have taken six months only from the date when the site was a piece of waste land. 
The first five vessels have been building while the yard work is being executed, and they 
will be ready for launching at the same moment the yard is completed. Subsequent 
vessels will be turned out at the rate of one a fortnight” 
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NEW NOVELS. 

14 The Man Who ^ r * ^ere Stacpoole, leaving 

Lost Himself." tro P‘ Ca ^ skies and blue waters, has 
written a thoroughly enjoyable ex¬ 
travaganza of adventure in England. The beauty of it is 
that though you may chuckle over it as a humorous 



under a natural misapprehension on the part of the alienists 
who consign him to the house of bondage. If you or I 
were immured in similar circumstances, how should we be 
able to re-establish the fact of our sanity ? Should we do 
as Victor Jones did ? We recommend everybody to read 
“ The Man Who Lost Himself ” and see if they can suggest 
improvement on Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s plot. For our 
part, we can certify it to be one of the 
most ingenious, as well as one of the 
most entertaining, romances it has been 
our fortune to come across lately. 


• Wolf Breed." 


HOW IT IS DONE: TANK AND INFANTRY RANCH 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

This photograph was taken during the King's recent visit His Majesty is 
with arm raised .—[OficUl Photograph.] 

absurdity, which it is, you will find it hard to say where 
impossibility comes in—granted, of course, that there may 
be two men as alike as a pair of peas, and Mr. Stacpoole 
guards himself there by citing the Tichborne case. If 
Arthur Orton, fat, illiterate, vulgar, could deceive the 
mother of Sir Roger Tichborne into believing him to be 
her son, what might not happen to those Dromios the Earl 
of Rochester and Victor Jones of Philadelphia ? Even 
their voices are alike, though not, we may suppose, their 
tricks of speech. Built on this promising foundation, and 
told with snap and vigour, " The Man Who Lost Himself ” 
(Hutchinson) stands out among the light novels of the year. 

It is all good, sparkling stuff, with the blessed ease of the 
craftsman in the manner of its telling. It introduces, 
among other things, a situation that has probably been 
discussed by a good many people with uneasy feelings—the 
position of a sane man who is certified to be a lunatic 


i on the Wt 


low with the courtly grace of old Spain, and sings, ridin 

away from his lost love into the cafion_“ Dio S r j t 8 

sweet to be young . . . and to love I ” 


“The Sorcerer.” 


Psychical intercourse, the wordless 
communication of mind to mind, has 


Lovely women. lone 
forests of the North 
West, primitive men, and the hire of 
gold, are the ingredients of “ Wolf 
Breed ” (Melrose). The mixture can be 
served hot in a thousand ways, and Mr. 
Jackson Gregory understands how to 
give an individual spice to the dish. His 
men fight, with snapping revolvers and 
cracking muscles; his 
women fall in love 
deeply and tenderly, 
as women should. 

They intrigue in the 
light of the blazing 
logs while the North¬ 
ern winter rears its 
icy ramparts about 
them, and when the 
spring r omes they ride 
out into the wilder¬ 
ness, on the track of 
long-lost golden fortune. Hypercritical 
readers may cavil at the melodrama in 
“ Wolf Breed " ; but even they will ad¬ 
mit that melodrama goes very well in 
a land so remote from cities and the 
humdrum routine of townsmen. We 
may never push through the forest our¬ 
selves, under the snow-capped peaks of 
giant ranges; but we can forget the 
present hour and its burdens very 
pleasantly by following Mr. Gregory’s 
imagination along the trail of high ad¬ 
venture. His characters are of half-a- 
dozen nationalities—Canadian, French, 

Mexican, half-breed. Southerner; and they are neatly 
labelled each with the tag of his race. The most pictur¬ 
esque of the bunch is Ramon Garcia, who sweeps his hat 


caught the attention of Mr. Gregory Saben. and inspired 
him to write ” The Sorcerer ” (Richmond). He has taken 
the mstahce of a strong personality which can, and does 
impress its wilk-in this case, malignly— upon the spinfc 
of others. The obvious plot shapes itself when Dene the 
“sorcerer,” compels the dematerialised fora of Evelyn 
March, the girl whom he desires, to attend him at his 
command. " He stretched out eager arms to clasp the 
fragile form ; but then his power failed him. Evelyns 
spirit he could summon, but her corporal form ... that he 
could not command.” The extract is explanatory of Mr 
Saben’s invention, and indicative of his literary style which 
is. it may be said, distinctly high-flown rather than flexible 
There is too much of Castledene’s lofty hall, of pallid 
brows, and frightful screams to suit the present day; and 



THE BRITISH ATTACK ON THE SOMME: THE FIRST OF FOUR GERMANS 
COMING OUT OF A CELLAR TO SURRENDER AFTER THE FIRST BRITISH 
WAVES OF ATTACK HAD PASSED .—{Oficmi Photograph.] 

in spite of the pseudo-scientific jargon of Mr. Saben's 
sorcerer and his circle, the novel belongs rather to the 
age of Mrs. Radclifie than to the twentieth century. 
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T HE Company has a unique selection 
of Toilet Services in Gold. Gold and- 
Enatnel, Sterling Silver, and Tor¬ 
toiseshell, plain or handsomely inlaid. 

A visit to inspect the stocks is cordially in¬ 
vited or a selection will be sent for approval 
at the Company’s risk and expense. 

A fully illustrated catalogue will be sent 
post free. 


The illustration depicts a beautiful service in fine Tortoiseshell 
and Sterling Silver. 


Hair Brush ... £3 15 0 
Hand Mirror ... £5 5 0 
Hat Brush ... £2 5 0 
Cloth Brush ... £2 5 0 
Hairpin Box ... 


Brush Tray 

Comb ... ... ... 

Scent Bottle 
Powder Jar 
... ... £2 10 0 
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GOLDSMITHS § SILVERSMITHS 


MOUNTED IN 
FINE PALLADIUM. 


DIAMOND 

£47. 10. O 


DIAMONDS 

GOLD BAND 

£28.10 . O 


PEARL & DIAMONDS 

£17. IO . O 


DIAMONDS 
&2I .0.0 



EMERALD & DIAMONDS 
£43 IO . O 




DIAMONDS 

£35.0. O 



PEARL 
£23. 15 . O 


SAPPHIRES & DIAMONDS 

COLO BAND 

£11 .10 . O 


DIAMONDS 
£27. O . O 


DIAMONDS 

£115.0.0 


DIAMONDS 

£45. O. O 


SAPPHIRES & DIAMONDS 

SAPPHIRE & DIAMONDS £42 O O DIAMONDS 

COLD BAND COLD BAND 

£16. O . O S£NT & INSURANCE £14. O . O 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. 
MONEY RETURNED )N F^LL IF NOT APPROVED. 

76&78 RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


• Rhymes\ 
of the Times . 


sssilil 


L!ttie J ack H ° mer 

llllllP iMf —1 ® at * n tke corner ’ 

Unwilling to go to bed, 

But a PRICE’S 

fcp ||WW || NIGHT LIGHT 

IKy^^vf I Put ever y thing "s* 11 * 

“ I’m a good boy now /* 

P r * Night Lights 

Of 93 awards] W A 

provide a sale, cleanly, steady-burning light. J 
“ here’s wisdom in keeping a box in the home.’ /jj 
57 “ROYAL CASTLE.” “PALMiTINE STAR.” “CHILDSV* W 
“SENTINEL" “CLARKE’S PYRAMIDS.” Jjj? 

pmcE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, # 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. II. r^T 


QAM AGES 

MARCHING BOOTS FOR THE SERVICE MAN 

FOR REAL HA RD CAJ^AJ^JNIJ^G 

Marching Boots /7 Marching Boots 

n a, | Made of the finest quality 

<*>/_ /A® I Waterproof Brown Hide. A 

«-*«-*/■ #*/ I nice dark brown mahogany 

r» .... kJi I colour. Stout } in. Solo's. 

Waterproof inner Soles 
perfectly smooth. Made 
without toecaps. Splendid 
Marching Boots. 


Post 6d. U.K. 

Made of fine quality Brown Hide 
and Strong Butt Soles. Every pair 
guaranteed for Real Hard Wear. 



All Post Orders should 
be accompanied by 



The A.W.G. Ski- 
pattern 

Marching Boots 


These are the Original Ski- 
Marching Boots. Nothing 
liner ever produced. Uppers cut 
from the best Brown Water¬ 
proof Leather. Full $ in. 
Damp-proof Soles, Genuine Hand 
Sewn and thoroughly reliable. 
Ideal Boots for Marching. 


45 /- p< 

The A.W.G. 

“ Strathcona 99 
Boot 

63/- Black P()st 
75/- L u.k. 

I'lR PAIR. 

Uppers cut from stout quality 
Brown or Black Hide, 

Damp-proof stout J in. Bark 
Tanned Leather Waterproof 
Soles. Thoroughly 
reliable and perfect- 
fitting Boots. 


Lotus 


M ANY a civilian who always 
used to wear Lotus, pre¬ 
ferring their superior 
quality, is now wearing Delta. 
The latter boots also are made by 
Lotus Ltd but they are in better 
supply than Lotus and cost a few 
shillings a pair less. 

Yet the man who wants Lotus, 
and is willing to wait a week or 
two, can still get a pair at any 
of the shops appointed to sell 
these boots. 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
of Lotus and I >elta 1 
City Telephone 
London Wall 

6989 


Maybe the uppers will he black 
glace kid leather, for calf is very, 
very scarce, but in all other re¬ 
spects the boots will he as good 
and as comfortable as pre-war 
Lotus and most reasonable in 
price, as boots go nowadays. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 1 


Guaranteed Waterproof 
No. 350 Low Leg GO . 
No. jbiAliigh Leg 9£/. 
Agents ->verjwhere 
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CHESS. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the Championship Tournau e.it of the Br.xiklvu Che*- Club, 
between Me .srs. Hem and Schweitzer. 


(English Openin-,.) 


white (Mr. H.) black (Mr. S.) 
i. P to Q B 4th P to Q B 4th 
An unusu.il defence, but capable 
of transposing the opening into that 
of the Queen’s Gambit Dec-lined. 

2. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 

3. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd 

4. P to Q 4th Kt to B 3rd 

P to Q 4th would now have that 
effect, and is a better move than 
that cf the text. 

5- P to Q 5th Kt to K 4th 

6. P to B 4th Kt to Kt 3rd 

7. Kt to B 3rd Q to K 2nd 

8. B to K 2nd P to Q 3rd 

9. Castles 

The advantage of pnsiti in is dis¬ 
tinctly with White the freedom of 
his pieces being in striking contrast 
to Black's cramped game. 


white (Mr. 11.) black (Mr. S.) 

14. P take- P Kt to B 3rd 

15. P to B 5th 

I White's Pawns have hcivilv - Corel 
| with a crushing attack. The gan o 
i> virtually over, 
j >5- Kt to K 2nd 

I 16. Kt to K Kt 5 P to Q 4 

17. Kt to B 7th R to K Kt sq 

18. B to K B 4th Q to B 3rd 
There is not much choice for the 

Quee.i ; but Q to Kt 3rd i< prohahlv 
better. It will he seen how the move 
made thwarts Bliek’s ingenious 
effort to equali e. 

K. B to Kt 3rd Kt take . P 

20. R takes Kt Btake.P 

21. Kt to K 5th 

, Blick evidently overlooked this 
reply. The finish is smartly handiest 
by White. 


10. P takes P 

11. P to K 4 th 

12. P to K 5th 

13. P to K 6th 


P takes P 
P to Q R 3rd 
Q to B 2nd 
Kt to Q 2nd 
P take P 


21. Q to Kt 3rd 

22. Q to R 4th (ch)Kt to Q 2nd 

23. Kt takes P Q takes p 

24. Kt to B 7 (rh) K to Q sq 

25. Kt tks B (eh) Re igns. 


PROBLEM No. 3703.- l'v 11 . J. M. 



WHITE. 

White to pliv, and mate in three moves. 


H Macado (France).— Your solulion of No. 37<>o * s quite correct. 

C H C Lccas (Me opotau ia).—Your letter dated June 3 has only just 
re iched us. The enilosej prol le:n sin II have every attention. 

A H H (Bath). There is no valid reason why a -< hi lion -hould not be aU 
ehe.k-, for surely these arc an element in the game as much as anything 
else. We tried it as an experime.it. and it came off succe-sftilly. 

Problems Received with Thanks fr m FW Anc'rew. W Wider, A VV 
luygeelyk, and A M Sjarke. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3591 re eive 1 from Opt. in Chillier 
(tired Yarmouth), J Kichardfon (Newhaven), A W llan ilton-Gell (ICxciet). 
and J Carter (Penge). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 37*52 re eive 1 from M E On-low 
(Bournemouth), C C Haviland (Fiia ley Gree. ), J C Stackhouse (lorquax), 
J Fowler, H Cirasett B -Idwin (Karnhiu), J S l-'orbe-, A H 11 (Bdh), A 
Newman, J Me-sant, G Slillit gfleet Jihn-on (Col h.ui ), A W Hail ill.m 
Gel I, II S Brandre h, J W Starkev, and I Ri'h irds 111. 

Soluhon of Problem No. 37<»».- Bv 11 . F. L. Meyi-r. 

WlttlK BLACK 

1. Q to Kt 3rd (rh) K to B 4th 

2. B to Q 6th (eh) K to Q 5th 

3. R to R 4th (m de) 

If Ill irk pi iv, 1. K to Q 5 th ; 2. R to R 4th (ch) ; if x. K to K 5th. 2. R t*. 
K (>th (< h), etc. 


“FIVE TALES." 

M R. JOHN GALSWORTHY, who records with so 
much feeling the pangs of our human isolation, 
has been at work again in “ Five Tales ” (Hetnemann). 
The writing is Mr. Galsworthy at his best, exquisitely 
melancholy, filled with the sense of tears in mortal 
things, an artist to his finger-tips. It is a book 
that could confidently be put into the hands of a 
Frenchman justifiably proud of the achievements of the 
fine craftsmen, of the novel and the short story, in his 
own tongue. There is nothing here that does not show 
our possession of an author who is their rival in delicate 
expression and a certain sad-eyed reflection upon the 
futilities of the little desires of little men. The first story 
deals with a double tragedy, and a prosperous citizen’s 
dilemma. Keith Darrant, rising barrister, pattern of 
the virtues, had the choice thrust upon him of safeguard¬ 
ing his own valuable and important future, or saving a 
wastrel from the gallows by revealing him to be innocent— 
the real murderer being Keith’s brother, with the barrister 
himself as an accessory after the act. Then comes a tale 
of an old fellow, a bankrupt, a bit of a rogue, who goes 
down fighting, preparing his own funeral feast with relish, 
sucking up the last dregs of the full wine of life before he 
departs to the unknown. And following that we have 
the cruelty of young love, and the helpless sympathy of 
the top-dog for the under dog, and lastly, ” The Indian 
Summer of a Forsyth,” which is, again, the passing of an 


old man to whom life remained sweet until the instant 
which it left him. They are studies of human beings i n 
the grip of a power so vastly greater than they can°per- 



WITH THE R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION : POINTING OUT 
TO A PILOT THE AREA TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 

Official Photograph. 


ceive—a control that is ironical, perhaps, smiling at their 
writhing insignificance, but generous in the pleasure it 
has granted in apple-blossom, in fine wines, in the beauty 
and passion of women. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
•THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

Paid in advance. 

1 Twelve Months {including Christmas Number I, £2 18, 9d 

INLAND. { Six Months. £1 8-. zd ; or including Christmas Number. £1 1 ‘ 


CANADA. Six Mon 


e Mon 


ncludin^Chi 

g Christinas Numberl, £3 ■ 
or including Christmas Nun: 
or including Christmas Nurr 


tr, £, . 


welve Months (including Christmas Number). £3 5s. 3d. 
x Months. £1 us. 51!. ; or including Christmas Numkr./t 13s. 1 A. 
hrec Months. 15%. 9*1. : or including Christmas Number. i8v 2d. 
bt be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office 172. Strand. 111 
cheques, crossed “ The National Provincial and l mon Bank ‘ t 
or by Post Orfue Orders, payable at the F.ast Strand Post Office, to 
LONDON NEWS AND SKFTCH, LTD., 173. Strand. London, W.C.2. 





Ensign 

Pilot ograpby 

means picture -making with. British Mads 
apparatus and materials throughout. 

ENSIGN" ROLL FILMS will fit any Boll 
Film Camera and give the^fineStj'esultSi 

ENSIGN” CAMERAS are made for use with 
films or plates in all sizes from 
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Obayo Sardines are both delicious and nourishing. As they are 
preserved in pure oil, their food-value is very high. The name 
“Obayo” on ihe tin is a guarantee that you are buying real sardines. 
Of all Grocers and Stores. 

FIELD & CO. (F.M.), LTD., 40 & 42, King William Street, London, E.C. 4. 


A 


Wicu&ci 

GUARANTEED 
BRITISH MAKE 


Hurculaces are the ideal 
laces for boots or shoes. 

HURCULACES are well-worth waiting for, so if your draper or 
bootmaker is out of stock, ask him to get them for you. They are 
British-made from strong, well-dyed closely woven threads, which 
give the maximum of wear. HURCULACES always look smart 
and neat, and they are very firmly tagged. 

Slocked by all ‘Drapers, {Bootmakers, and Outfitters. 
Manufacturers : Faire Bro\ & Co., Ltd., Leicester. 






|P|p 

pp 

mf 


It’s booked for the Boys 
in Khaki and Blue. 

This summer all the Freemans Glass Lemon 
that Delectaland can produce is reserved for 
the Army and Navy. For it is to our fighting 
men ashore and afloat that the need of this 
delicious thirst quencher is greatest. Made in a 
moment with the simple addition of cold water. 

FREEMANS 

GLASS LEMON 

has all the “ bite" and refreshing qualities of 
the fresh lemon, for it is prepared solely from 
the finest Messina lemons and cane sugar, 
reduced to a highly concentrated powder. No 
sugar to add, no water to boil. 

Everyone will be glad to know that our fighting men can 
get their full share of this delicious lemonade, and in 
order to meet their demands, it will he impossible, for 
the present, to release supplies of Glass Lemon for the 
general public. Soldiers and Sailors should ask their Mess 
Sergeant for this excellent thirst quencher. Obtainable 
in all Army, Navy and Y.M.C.A. Canteens. 

THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD. 

Boisseliers (Boy-sel-e-a) Chocolates, 

Vi-Locoa.and Freemans Food Proddcts, 

DELECTALAND, WATFORD, Eng. A 




DELECTALAND. 
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TELEGRAPHY. AERONAUTICS, AND WAR. 

T HIS has beei called a war of machinery. To a great 
orient it is so. thojgh the final decision rests with 
the flat-footed infantryman standing pat on enemy terri¬ 
tory. Vet, of all our machinery nearly all has been ante¬ 
dated in pre-automobile days. Artillery is only an im¬ 
provement on ballistae, and Tanks are merely self-driven 
war-chariots. In two branches only do we show a clear 
departure from our ancestors’ ways ; and in both the air 
is concerned. These two branches are wireless telegraphy 
and aviation. 

Wireless telegraphy is the natural descendant of cable 
telegraphy, and cable telegraphy itself is the development 
of the old semaphore, flag-wagging, and older systems, 
right back to aboriginal smoke-signals. In our new war 
wireless ” and aircraft combined carry on the direct 
connection with the older and oldest machinery of war. 

It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, that one who has 
been so closely concerned with the great developments 


of telegraphy as Mr. Charles Bright, F.K.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
F.Ae.S., M.I.E.E., F.I.Rad.E., should have also concerned 
himself closely from its earliest days with the develop¬ 
ments of aeronautics, and it is fortunate indeed that 
Mr. Bright should have found time in these strenuous 
days to assemble in one volume his view on the allied 
subjects of telegraphs, aviation, and warfare. This 
Mr. Bright has done under the title, “ Telegraphy, Aero¬ 
nautics. and War ” (Constable and Co.). 

Mr. Bright’s father was knighted at the age of twenty- 
six for his brilliant work in laying the first Atlantic cable, 
so Mr. Bright's interest in telegraphy is clearly hereditary. 
Also the originality and independence of mind which 
prompted the father to perform such an unprecedented 
piece of work shows up in the son's strongly expressed 
disagreement with things as they are, and his still stronger 
advocacy of things as they ought to be. Strictly tech¬ 
nical as are the subjects of this book, Mr. Bright has not 
treated them technically, but for the benefit of the ordin¬ 
arily intelligent and decently educated reader. 


He deals with the strategic importance of Inter-Imperial 


Telegraphy, telegraphs in war time, the 


operations of the 


Censorship, and finally suggests an Imperial Board of 
Control for our cable system. On aeronautical develop¬ 
ment he is very interesting, both when he refers to our 
past imbecilities as when, in igo 7 , their Lordships of the 
Admiralty stated in writing that they were of the opinion 
that aeroplanes ** would not be of any practical use to the 
Naval Service ’’—and when he lays down the paths of 
future development. 

One is glad to see that Mr. Bright has included his 
recommendations which were published as an appendix 
to the Final Report of the Air Inquiry Committee of 1916 . 
Read in the light of what is being done to-day in the Air 
Force, they entitle Mr. Bright to be ranked also among 
the prophets. The keynote of the book is the exposure 
of our past mistakes, and the logical cours? to be pursued 
for the avoidance of future mistakes. One hopes that 
the book will be studied by all who de i e that such mis¬ 
takes shall be avoided. 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE | 

jjj have uted thi» roost economical 
Cl fipil ll|k : Dentifrice with utmoit satisfaction. 

I Lull I LIU L = A few drops produce a most refresh- 
s in< lather and cleanser, rendering 
CQD TUt | the teeth white. and arresting 

= Also put up in Powder form. 

TEETH. I Absolutely BRITISH. 

= Why not give It a trlalP 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. , 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. I 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED) 
Seal*, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

RRMORUL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS ) 

Sketches and Dssitns far all t>urfrosts. 




HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 

the surest, quickest remedy 
tor Catarrh, Ordinary Colds 
and Asthmatic troubles. 
The standard remedy for 
over 40 years. 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


Invalids Enjoy 


Benger’s Food. Letters from doctors and nurses continually voice the 
gratitude of patients for it. Invalid after invalid writes to say “It is 
the one Food of which they never tire." 

The ease with which 


Food 


is digested and absorbed, mikes it most welcome to patients, and it ranks 
highest among nutritive foods. 

Benger’s forms with milk a dainty cream, which is absorbed with little 
digestive effort. The different method of preparing it (see directions) is 
the measure of its advantages over other fo ds. 

Benger's Food is entirely British in origin, ownership, and manufacture. 

It is sold in tins by Chemists, etc. everywhere. 

A most interesting booklet about this most interesting Fcod post fees from: 

BENGER'S FOOD LTD., — MANCHESTER, England 

t Branch Offices: Ntw York 90, Bcekman Street. Sydney 117, Pitt Street. Kei-bts throughout Canada. 


H 


Kir cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 

Goddards 

PlatePovnleri 

Sold everywhere V 2. 7 6 &4h. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

HWEST INDIES 
Egg SPAIN PORTUCAL 

PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL NAIL STEAM PACKET 0 

18MOORGATE STREET LONDON K 


■■Slab! ets ^ ^ 


and WOUNDS 1 

A Ward Sister-in-Charge at a Military~ m Hospital writes as follows: 1) 

To the “ Sanitai” Co. May 2~th, 1918. 1 

Genllemen.—“I have much pleasure in writing this letter to hear testimony to the wonderful 1 
properties of * Sanitas.' 1 hive been using the solution for dressing one of the most difficult, 1 
obstinate, and dirty surgical wounds I have come across in my nearly four years of Military Nursing. I 

“ The area affected is an open amputation through the thigh, to which has been applied gauze soaked 1 
in the solution 1 in 3 and changed 4 hourly. At the end of 24 hours, the wound, which had hitherto I 
not responded to other treatment with various lotions, and had been covered with adherent sloughs and I 
t looked quite bloodless and lifeless, showed signs of living tissues through the loosening sloughs. 

1 “The patient—an Officer—felt soothed alter each application, and looked forward to the changing ot 

I the dressing instead of dreading the fteshly irritating sensations hitherto produced by each treatment. 

1 “From that day the wound cleaned up rapidly, the temperature, which had been persistently high, 

1 came gradually down, the whole general condition of the patient improved, and he i- now in a stage 
1 of Convalescence, which I am sure ire owes to a constant and regular use of your most valuable 
1 disinfectant. 

1 1 “You may use this letter as you like, for I am quite sure that the efficacy of ‘ Sanitas,' at a time 

1 when the skill and art of drugs and their application arc so important for the welfare and future of the 
1 1 British soldier, cannot be over-estimated.” 

\ THE "SANITAS” CO. LTD,, L1MEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 

\ 1 Disinfectant Manufacturers by Appointment to II.M. the King. 


Hindes?fi?| 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 


> Safe Way to norm th. astonl 

our of Grev or Faded Hair 
0 oss Hind s Hair Tint. 

Permanent in effect, natural in ihade. 1 


Jim, 


LLOYD'S*.™^ 

THE ORIGINAL ^UXESIS 
FOR EASY ShAVMQ. 


'OxawnWira 


t/o ohtain the utmost 
possible light for the 
least consumption 
of current see th.at 
you use only Mazda 
k Drawn Wire Slectnc Lamps 


Electric Lamps) 



Many people have never tasted 
a real sardine. \ 

Not every little fish in an oblong tin is a ) 
sardine. Try the ricb, delicious 

\ RAWER 

\ \ real southern sardines, and you will know you 
1 I have found something supremely good. 

\ 1 If you can write a good Limerick on the excellent 
\ 1 qualities of “Flapper" Sardines,post it. with your own 
\ 1 andvour registered wocer’s name and address, t<> the 
\ * “ Fiapper" Sardine Co. 1 54, Stanley Street, l.ivcrpool, t, 

\ 1 who will send post free to every author of a Limerick *’ 
\ 1 accepted by the " Flapper ” Sardine Co., a nice trial i 
\ a tin of “ Fiapner’’ Sardines. The decision of the j 
\ 1 “ Fiapper ’’ Sardine Co. must he taken as final in any 

\ » question arising in this competition. 



It’s a comforting tko::ght. in 0 w( 
I hat the “ Flappers ’’yoa’tced 
Have left lots of relations 
For our future rations— 

There ’s millions more comint. 
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thetieLOCKEN 


the industrial 
awakening. 


Burberry W eatherproof 

is an unrivalled safeguard for all 
Services in every War zone. 

^ MILITARY, NavaI and . Air 

Wv\ Officers thoroughly appreciate 

llh K great benefits conferred by The 

TIFiLOCKEN in protecting them 
A against the bad weather conditions, 
f to which their duties expose them 

WSSSti so rut hlessly. 

+ \ DOUBLY covering vulnerable] 

• areas, it affords an efficient 
I shield against wet or chill in a 

|i, form that maintains every Service 

MIW/ tradition. 

gURBERRY materials, unlike 
] 1 rubber - proofs or oiled - silk, 

1 are ^perfectly self - ventilating and 

\ hygienic under all temperatures. 

■ Officers* Complete Kits in 2 

to 4 Days, or Ready for Use. 


New Conception of 
Captaincy. 


Success in life as in 
warfare can only be 
achieved by energy 
and persistence. But 

these all - important qualities 
in the individual de- 
pend upon the main- 
tenance of subtle sources 

\vwi ( :r/ vitalit y must daily 

« he replenished and rebuilt. 

Every output of energy, 
m* every persistent effort, ex- 
f 1 / Jn hausts part of the reserves 
11 Jem store d in the body to meet 
/ '41 the daily demands, and 

/ , unless these reserves are quickly 

replenished the demands of the 
next overta ^ e the supply, 

and loss of efficiency results. 

Wherever the nerves or tissues 
LO-v *1 arc underfed, or the strength is 

JS fla « in 2- ‘BYNOCEN- is a 
valuable and agreeable food. 


Enlightened employers now realise that 
through efficient organisation labour can 
b e led—not driven ; guided—not coerced ; 
encouraged—not disheartened; and wise 
leaders who are sufficiently strong to take 
their workers into their confidence on the 
matters which affect the whole business 
find a ready response. It has been proved 
mat in the proper performance of duty 
there can be no drudgery. 

Quite a .remarkable instance of mutual 
co operation and the phenomenal progress 
that follows was recently exemplified in the 
midsummer mass meeting of the Watford 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, at which 
the announcement that Lord Leverhulme 
had taken a large financial and personal 
interest in the company was officially con¬ 
veyed to the employes, numbering upwards 
of a thousand. Lord Leverhulme had been 
attracted, not by the prospect of financial 
gain alone, but by the personality of 
Mr. G. Havinden, the managing director 
of the Watford Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
whose inspiration infused a soul into the 
cold and machine-like methods so often 
permeating large industrial concerns. 

By government through committees and 
the introduction of a works council, the 
business was democratised, the whole staff 
sharing in its management. Education and 
recreation of mind and body, and all that 
makes for social enlightenment and good 
citizenship, is encouraged. 

It is because the industrial army at 
Delectaland responds so generously to 
Mr. Havinden’s leadership that they reap 
the reward of their labours, and the public 
throughout the world benefits by the pro¬ 
gress obtained, which is reflected in the I 
ever- increasing popularity of Delecta 
Chocolate, Boisseliers Bon-bons, Vi-Cocoa, 
and Freemans Custard, Glass Lemon, 
lurilekon, and other food products. 

All the interesting phases of this new 
conception of true captaincy and its de¬ 
velopment, promoting Britain’s supremacy 


Dining the war Officers' Service “ Burberry s," 
Tielockens and Burberry Trench Warms Cleaned 
and Re-proofed FREE OF CHARGE. 


bears 


Brings Health 


Military, 
Naval, 
or Air 
Catalogue 
on request. 


Burberry 

Garment 


Label. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, S[- & 9[- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street. London. E.C. 3 


BURBERRYS 


Haymarket LONDON S.W.l 

PARIS ; 


Established in the City of London, A-D. 1715 

B54 _ _ 


id 10, Boulevard Malesherbes, 


The Tielocken. 


nfield 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
SILVER 
CASE 


Good footwear is a NECESSITY 
if one would keep fit. Buy¬ 
ing the best is the soundest 
economy in a money sense too. 


ACCURATE 


RELIABLE 

- —-~~ Wrist Watch, with luminous figures 

and hands visible at night. In silver case with 
lever movement and leather strap suitable lor 
rough wear. Air, damp, and dust tight. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Petrol Concessions. In « rantin S » concession to motor¬ 
cycling munition-workers to use petrol 
for the purpose of getting to their holiday destinations, the 
Petrol Controller has let himself in for a good deal of 
criticism. The Automobile Association, as soon as the 
fact of the concession was made known, approached him 
with a request for a similar relaxation of the Motor Spirit 
and Gas Restriction Order in favour of all motorists. 
Needless to say, the Controller regretted to say he could 
not see his way to make any more exceptions, and the 
A. A. retired as gracefully as possible. I am not briefed 
for the munition-worker more than for any other class of 
the motoring community, but I am really not disposed to 
find fault with the motive for conceding him the use of 
his machine for the special purpose of proceeding to a 
holiday destination. The concession was granted after 
full consideration of all the circumstances; and what 
appears to have weighed with the Controller is the fact 
that very many munition-workers are employed at long 
distances from home, and to allow them to motor to the 
latter is materially to relieve the railways, which are very 
heavily congested with holiday traffic at this time of the 
year Moreover, it is to be ob¬ 
served that the concession was 
absolutely limited to the use of 
motor-cycles, so that the amount 
of petrol likely to be consumed 
was very small, and quite worth 
while in view of the saving in 
railway transport. There was 
not, I am convinced, any ques¬ 
tion of favouring one class at the 
expense of another; the decision 
to make an exception was arrived 
at on its merits alone. 

At the same time, the A. A. 
was perfectly justified in raising 
the question with the Petrol Con¬ 
troller, because of the danger 
there must always be of an ex¬ 
tension of such concessions to 
other classes of motorists. It is 
as well to have it on record that 
the opinion of our representative 
bodies is that they should be general, or not be granted at 
all. In principle, they should not be so granted, and a 
very strong case should be made out for any exception— 
as, indeed, was presented for the concession already made. 


MISS ELSIE JANIS'S CONCERT TO THE WOUNDED : 
A CROSSLEY CAR-FULL OF THE ENTERTAINMENT PARTY. 
Miss Elsie Janis has been entertaining wounded soldiers at London 
Colney Hospital, near St Albans, the concert being arranged by 
the American Y.M.C.A. Our photograph shows the entertainers 


to use a certain amount of petrol for business and recrea¬ 
tive purposes. He has been told that it is imposs ble 
that the regulations can be relaxed in their favour: the 
difficult'es connected with the importation of motor spirit 
are far too great to allow of such a concession. I mu^t 
say that if anything would make me critical of the Petrol 
Controller’s action in allowing munition-makers to me 
petrol for holiday-making, it would be this. It i s a 
fact that a great many people have far less claim to 
the use of their cars than those who have been disabled 
in fighting for their country. For example. I was told 
the other day by an acquaintance that he drove up to 
town dai’y from his home in a distant suburb—lrom 
which there is a ten-minute service of trains. Enquiring 
how it was done, he told me he was on " war-work,” and 
that his car had always to be at an hour’s call to 
proceed on duty, which meant that he must always 
have it with him. He was never called, he said, more 
than twice a week—sometimes not at all—and then the 
duty seldom occupied more than an hour or two. In 
return for this very scanty service, he had the un¬ 
limited use of his car and practically as much petrol 
as he cared to pay for. That is only one of the 
ways in which the restrictions are evaded. And yet 
we have no petrol to spare 
for our disabled men ! 


Marking the 


IN THE RAJAHS’ COUNTRY 
Our photograph shows a cheery shooting party in Udaipur, enjoying , 


A SHOOTING PARTY, 
day's sport with the aid of s 


Apropos this question of relaxation 
of the Restriction Order. I see that 
Colonel Greig has raised the matter of 
allowing discharged officers and soldiers who are disabled 


Petrol for 
Disabled Soldiers. 


The Society 

Country of Origin. Motor 
Manufac¬ 
turers has passed a resolution 
to the effect that it is desirable 
that all imported manufactured, 
or partially manufactured, goods 
should be clearly marked to 
denote their country of origin. 
No doubt we shall, after the 
war, be in a pos tion to make 
a great many components and 
accessories that we were com¬ 
pelled to import aforet me, and 
if the resolution should lead to 
a tightening up of the Merchan¬ 
dise Marks Act, it w.U be 
rather a good thing for the 
British motor industry. What 
would have happened before 
the war if everything had had to be marked in this 
way is another matter. I fancy that certain ” British ” 
cars would have been hard put to it to maintain their 
reputation as the native product. W. W. 
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The only Rational Laxative. 


“Don’t you forget 
to pack a box of 
Jubol in my bag.” 


Relieves Constipation, purifies the 
blood, and keeps the body healthy. 

Jubol can be taken without alter¬ 
ing the daily routine, and is 
an ideal laxative for travellers. 

Jubol improves the complexion. 


Constipation 

Enteritis 

Haemorrhoids 

Dyspepsia 

Skin 

Blemishes 

Sallow 

Complexion 


Recommended by the 
Medical Profession in 
England and Abroad. 


Medical Opinion : 

•‘It is only necessary to take from one to three tablets of Jubol every night for a 
few weeks, in' order to' be free from constipation. Jubol is a priceless boon to 
sufferers from hemorrhoids.” Prof. PAUL SUARD, 

Late of the French Naval Medical Collect and of the Hospitals. 

Price 5- per box (complete course of six boxes, 20/6). Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories Pari*. 
Obtainable from all Chemists.nr direct, post free, s & W-, from the Hntisb and Colonial Agents. HEPI ELLS, 
Pharmacist*, i<H Piccadilly, London, W.i, from whom can also be obtained, post free, explanatory literature. 


RHEUMATISM 
AND SEA AIR 


Rheumatism 

Gout 

Gravel 

Arterio-Sclerosis, 

Neuralgia, 

Migraine, 

Sciatica. 




Is it advisable for rheumatic 
subjects to go to the seaside? 

It will perhaps be argued 
that those who were born 
at the seaside, or who have 
lived there the greater part 
of their life, are specially 
favoured on account of 
having become accustomed 
to the atmosphere, while 
tourists who only come for 
a few days, and are there¬ 
fore strange to it, cannot 
claim the same privileges. 

That may be the case, but 
it still remains to know 
whether sea air itself is 
apt to aggravate rheumatic 
pains. 

Precautions must, of 
course, be taken, and the 
best way of preventing 
attacks of rheumatism at 
the seaside or anywhere 
else is to neutralise the 
drawbacks caused by humid¬ 
ity and the risks of over¬ 
eating or other imprudences. 

The only tiling to do is, 
therefore, to combat the 
over-pmduction of uric acid 
by dissolving and eliminat¬ 
ing it as fast as it is formed. 

Nothing can be easier than 
to do this with the help of 
URODONAL. which “dis¬ 
solves uric acid as easily as hot water dissolves sugar.” This auxiliary and harm¬ 
less precaution is moreover necessary not only at the seaside, but should be adopted 
almost anywhere at this time of the year, when change of air, exposure, and outdoor 


M 1 thought you were forbidden to bathe on account 
of your Rheumatism •' Oh, but now I take 

URODONAL I no longer suffer (torn Rheumatism. 


life tend to stir up the blood. 


URODONAL, prices 5s. and 12s. Ptepared at 
Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained from 
all chemists and drug stores.or direct.post free, s/6 & 12/6. 
from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, 
Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1, from whom also ran be had, post 
free the full explanatory booklets, “ Scientific 
‘Treatise ot " 
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THE CO-ORDINATOR OF VICTORY : MARSHAL FOCH, THE ALLIES’ BRILLIANT COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

end of our efforts and our sacrifices. You are, I believe, on your guard against optimism 
as watchfully as against discouragement. . . . Your magnificent armies are worthy of 
their Chief. France and her Allies will continue to be worthy of their armies. We 
command. . . . You do not believe, I feel sure, that we are from now onwards at the I have the will to conquer, and we shall conquer." 

JiKitisH Official Fhotookafk. 


When President Poincar£ presented Marshal Foch with his baton (a ceremony we illustrate 
on another page), he pronounced an eloquent eulogy of his military achievements. In 
conclusion, he said : “ Glory to you, Monsieur le Marechal, and to all the Armies you 
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'T'HE American, once regarded as the most 
-*■ pacifist of the Allies, is revealing himself as 
the most militant or even militarist of the Allies. 
That is, perhaps, the chief fact of the present 
phase ; and it is naturally alarming both the paci¬ 
fists in England and the militarists in Germany. 
The Editor of the Nation (so called because it is 
international or anti-national, or anything but 
national) is shocked not merely into u revulsion, 
but a reversal of feeling. Having long looked to 
the impartiality of America to check the fury of 
France, he is now actually and absurdly driven to 
appealing to the impartiality of France to check 
the fury of America. “ France, ’ he says, “ alone 
of the European allies, is tactically in a position 
to moderate the American tendency towards a 
long war and extreme terms.” Since Mr. Wilson 
declines to pour cold water on M. Clemenceau's 
patriotism, it follows (in some way 1 do not qu : te 
understand) that M. Clemenceau ought to pou. 
cold water on Mr. Wilson’s patriotism. 1 will not 
speak of the soaring impudence of asking the 
French, of all people, to thwart the Americans 
merely to save the Germans. It is enough that 
men are not very likely to frustrate those who 
have lately given them help, out of pure love for 
those who have Eterally given them hell. For 
the latter plirase, though attributed to a pro¬ 
minent politician, weakens and understates the 
justice of our own cause. Prussia does give men 
hell; it is all she lias to give, even to Prussians. 
But our guns are not giving hell, but rather the 
judgment of heaven. 

But a speech like that of Senator Lodge is, as 
has been said, equally ominous to the war party 
of Germany and to its partner, the peace party of 
England. The Germans hear a new voice across 
the Atlantic, which says to them something sub¬ 
stantially like this: ” Now that your imperialistic 
war has failed, you are talking about the Peace 
Congress, about the League of Nations, about the 



RECENTLY RESIGNED : SIR EDWARD HENRY, LATE 
COMMISSIONER OF POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Sir Edward Henry had been Commissioner of Police for fifteen years. 
In recognition of his services the King has conferred upon him a 
baronetcy.— [Photoernph by Elliott atut Fry ] 

international settlement, and the policy of give 
and take. Under your favour, we will believe 
your acts and not your words. There shall be 
exactly as large, as free, and as equal a Peace 
Congress as that which discussed, with such 
delicacy’ and deliberation, whether France was or 


3y G. K. CHESTERTON. 

was not beaten in 1871. You shall appeal to a 
League of Nations with the same radiant success 
as France apjiealed. when you pillaged her of her 
provinces and drained her of her gold We will 
allow’ the same beneficent international inter¬ 
vention which you yourself so generously invited, 
from all the other nations of the earth We will 
accept your principle of give and take ; and we will 



THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR, WHO HAS RETIRED 
ON ACCOUNT OF OVER-WORK MR. WALTER HINES PAGE. 

To the deep regret of everyone in this country, Mr. Page recently re¬ 
signed his position as United States Ambassador to Great [ ritain, which 
he has held since 1913, as his doctors had ordered a period cf complete 
rest, owing to overwork. He is well known in the library world as 
publisher and editor. [Photograph by UasMio.] 

give what you gave, and take as you took. It 
must surely flatter you that your rnonl practice 
should be taken as a model ; and that w’e should so 
far strive to be like you. We will be like you in 
all except one little thing : that what you simply 
did, we have the right to do. You did it without 
provocation to your personal enemy. We do it 
with provocation to the enemy of mankind. Yes ; 
we compliment you when we copy you ; as the 
hangman compliments the murderer whom he has 
to kill.” That is the tone, very unmistakable, oi 
more than one message that has come across the 
Atlantic ; it is sounded in Senator Lodge’s speech, 
and in many other speeches and articles. That is 
the voice that comes out of America; and, as¬ 
suredly, it is as fierce as the voice that comes out 
of France. It is something indubitably strange 
and terrible, something men do not understand in 
Germany ; something men have not ahvays under¬ 
stood in England: something that has its owm 
dangers and terrors as w’ell as its just desires. 
But if anyone is curious to know w r hat it is, it is 
democracy. 

To begin with, of course, it means that the 
European mind is beginning to understand another 
side of the American character. Germans espe¬ 
cially. and other Europeans too frequentlv. have 
formed an opinion of American psychology which 
was bound to be superficial because it w’as super¬ 
cilious. There really is an element in America of 
a strange sort of deracinated Puritanism ; a crude 
and creedless fmatidsm. It is something that 
made a friend of mine, a very able EngUshman 
who lives in America, say to me on one occasion : 
“ There is something about the American business 
man that always reminds me of the old-fashioned 
gentleman who fought duels.” It is something 
from w’hich the sensitive can smell danger, a 


jxitential rapidity like the swiftness of a word and a 
blow. It suggests that the carrying of a revolver 
in the hip pocket has had something of the effect 
on the figure of the old sword-hilt at the hip. 

The Germans have left out this little detail 
altogether in the detailed catalogue of all the 
characteristics of Americans w’hich their professors 
have doubtless compiled. They were not wrong 
in supposing that a thin theoretic pacifism w’as 
one of the layers of the spiritual soil in Am erica. 
But they ought to have suspected it, instead of 
trusting it, because it was the top layer. Anyhow, 
the rest of the stratification contains much more 
volcanic rock. Most of our Parliamentary Paci¬ 
fists are about as like a volcano as Primrose Hill; 
indeed, Primrose Hill would be, for them, a very 
appropriate mountain of vision, whether thev 
connect the word “ Primrose ” with the Liberal 
Lord Rosebery, or the Conservative Lord Beacons 
field. Men of this kind cannot have the remotest 
conception of what America is all about. If one 
of them went to America at this moment, he would 
feel like a Christopher Columbus; and think he 
was looking at red men performing a war-dance. 
Nor have they ever dreamed of how ancient arc 
such dances, nor of what red clay man was made. 

It seems a pity, when so much is talked about 
democracy, that so little is thought about demo¬ 
cracy. As a fact, one of the virtues of this 
type of government is that very fierceness and 
fighting spirit which these critics take for a vice. 
If we like to put it in a paradox, the case for a 
democracy is that it consists entirely of aristociats. 
When reactionaries praise an oligarchy for its 
dignity, its spirit, and its sense of honour, they fall 
into a simple fallacy. They forget that oligarchy 
does not mean the extension of these things; on 
the contrary, it means the restriction of them. 
It is like admiring the uprightness of a tribe, in 
which only two or three men are allowed to w r alk 



THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF POLICE OF THE METRO¬ 
POLIS : LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR C. F. NEVIL MACREADY. 
Sir Nevil Mac ready has, since 1916, been Adjutant-General to the Force? 
He is a son of the famous actor, William Charles Macready. e 
service in Egypt and South Africa.- [Photograph by StWi«.J 

upright. All the other men, walking on all fours, 
might be happy, but would hardly be dignifu 
America has its own faults ; democracy has its own 
faults ; but it means a state where every man is 
on his hind legs. And it is a posture w’hich leaves 
the hands free to strike. 
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• THE POOR TOWN IS A DREADFUL SIGHT’ - : IN RECAPTURED ALBERT. 

Official Photographs. 



ONLY THE SHELL OF A BUILDING” : ALBERT CATHEDRAL 
ANOTHER VIEW. 


ALMOST A SHAPELESS HUMMOCK 


THE CATHEDRAL 


AT ALBERT. 


BETWEEN STUMPS AND WRLEKS OF BUILDINGS 
STREET IN ALBERT. 


HALF-AN-HOUR AFTER THE GERMANS HAD QUITTED ALBERT : RAILWAY LINES 
NEAR THE STATION. 


AMONG THE RUINS OF ALBERT : A STREET IN THE 
TOWN JUST AFTER THE GERMANS WERE DRIVEN OUT. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A TOWN : A BRITISH SOLDIER'S 
VIEW OF AI.FERT FROM INSIDE THE CATHEDRAL. 


GREAT MASS OF THE NAVE STILL STANDS 
THE INTERIOR OF ALBERT CATHEDRAL. 




w 

Vw 1 


■ A ■ V'. 1 ■ ■ vJ ' rA-~ ' 

W J;. if?? \ < 


The recapture ot Albert by British troops was announced by Sir Douglas Haig on August 22. 
Writing the next day, Mr. H. Perry Robinson said : “ Yesterday evening our troops were 
through the town, in which and its environs over 700 prisoners were taken, scattered in 
separated posts. . . . The poor town is a dreadful sight The streets which used to be 
familiar are now mere rubbish-strewn paths between stumps and wrecks of buildings. . . . 


The great church, or cathedral, from which the golden image of the Virgin and her Babe 
hung for so long, is only the shell of a building—almost a shapeless hummock of red 
brick. The great mass of the nave still stands, but I can describe it best by saying 
that so a toy cathedral, made of wax and painted red, would look if it had been half- 
melted in a fire. Yet, ruined as it is, it still stands high." 
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“THE SPIRIT OF VICTORY AND THE HUMAN PRICE 

British Ofh^ 





A NEW USE FOR TANKS : CANADIANS BOARDING ONE AS A TRANSPORT WAGON 
TO CONVEY THEM ON THEIR WAY. 


THE BRITISH CAPTURE OF A RIDGE IN THE NORTH : 

COMING THROUGH THE TRENCHES. 


WOUNDED SCOTS 


A CONTRAST IN MORAL : TWO GERMAN PRISONERS STOOPING TO A\ 
SHELL-SPLINTERS WHILE A BRITISH SOLDIER STANDS UNCONCERNE 


RANGE-FINCHNG DURING OUR ADV 
SOLWER 


DURING THE BRITISH ATTACK ON THE SOMME FRONT: GERMAN 
PRISONERS BRINGING IN ONE OF THEIR WOUNDED. 


WOUNDED IN THE BRITISH ATTACK NORTH OF ALBERT : BRITISH 
BEARERS CARRYING BACK A STRETCHER CASE. 


Typical scenes on various parts of the British front during the recent battles are shown in these ohotograohs, which illustrate for the most part the return of prisoners and wounded ^ 
of both sides to the British rear, though the Tank and its prototype, the armoured car still eused with great effect on the Western Front—are also represented. After ever T ^ 
casualties and the prisoners form a pathetic spectacle. Incidents very similar to those shown in our photographs are described by Mr. Philip Gibbs in an account of the later British^ 
wnich broke the “Switch” or “Wotan” line on September 2. The scene was a road leading to the Front "A stream going v ne way was made up of an endless chain oi 






















NG IN WOUNDED DURING THE AUGUST OFFENSIVE : 
GETTING A STRETCHER CASE ACROSS A TRENCH. 


'THE GUARDS OCCUPYING A GERMAN SECOND-LINE TRENCH NORTH OF ALBERT 
AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUN AND PRISONER STRETCHER-BEARERS. 
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•LIT T - l ° ' l0 "° W “ P th ' '” my bat, “' i0nS " , "' hing U|> “ ' ' ' Tl ” 0,l “ r “ mine ,r ° m ,he walking wounds and p,i s n„. rs 

, k . Un one s,de was the s P‘ nt o{ victory moving forward, and on the other side the human price of victory and the tragedy of defeat. Crowds of German i- 

3,h e “ SmaU gr ° UpS ° f lwenties and fifties - • ■ • M any were wounded, their heads all bloody and their faces like masks of blood or with broken armlT^bunerwrund?" 16 
ers • . . were carried shoulder high on stretchers by their unwounded comrades, one man to each comer of the stretcher, trudging slowly down that crowded way ' W<>Un S *" 


TORY”: BATTLE SCENES DURING THE GREAT ADVANCE. 


p AUME : A BRITISH 
ENT. 


WITH A MACHINE-GUN FROM ONE OF THEIR ARMOURED CARS FIRING OVER THEIR HI 
CANADIANS ADVANCING. 
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READING BY EAR FOR THE BLIND. (See Illustration on Page 276.) 


'THE utilisation of selenium for ” converting 
light into electricity ” is one of those things 
which have been carried further in Britain than 
anywhere else. The Optophone, exhibited at the 
British Scientific Products Exhibition, is a remark¬ 
able illustration of what can be done in that 
direction. It enables blind people to read any 
ordinary book or newspaper by ear, instead of 
relying on the use of raised type. 

The Optophone is the invention of Dr. E. E. 
Fournier d’Albe, late Lecturer in Physics in the 
Universities of Birmingham and of the Panjab. 
The test carried out last year by representatives 
of London Blind Institutions showed that it was 
possible to read an ordinary newspaper without 
an error by ear. Since then the instrument has 
been greatly improved, and the result is the book- 
reading optophone now exhibited for the first 
time. A number of blind people have been taught 
to read with it; one of these being a British officer 
blinded in the great Somme battle of 1916. 

The type-reading optophone is the last link in 
the evolution of the instrument, which began with 
the " exploring optophone,” described in ike 
Illustrated London News of July 0, 1912. That 


M ODERN surgery dates from the introduction 
of anaesthetics. It is not easy nowaday? 
to realise the horrors of hospital practice when 
every movement of the surgeon’s knife severed 
the patient’s soul as well as his body. Professor 
George Wilson, the second patient on whom the 
famous Syme performed his operation of am 
putauon at the ankle-joint (first carried out in 
1842), has left on record his emotions during the 
ordeal. ” During the operation,” wrote Wilson, 
” I watched all the surgeons did with a fascinated 
curiosity. Of the agony it occasioned I will say 
nothing. Suffering so great as 1 underwent cannot 
be expressed in words, and thus, fortunately, 
cannot be recalled. The particular pangs are 
now forgotten; but the black whirlwind of 
emotion, the horror of great darkness, and the sense 
of desertion by God and man, boidering close on 
despair, which swept through my mind and over¬ 
whelmed my heart, I can never forget, however 
gladly I would do so.” Time was torture then, 
and the long, deliberate operations of to-day were 
impracticable. 

If the hospital was a torture-chamber then, 
the battlefield was an inferno. The visitor to the 
scene-of a great action (so we are told by one who 


instrument enabled a blind person to locate 
windows, lamps, the sun and moon, and the sky¬ 
line over a building. It was, however, considered 
to be of little practical utility to the blind. ” The 
blind problem,” said a well-known blind solicitor, 
“ does not consist in locating windows, but in 
earning one’s living.” The inventor, therefore, set 
to work to devise something of undoubted useful¬ 
ness, and the result is the type-reading optophone 
of to day. 

The instrument consists essentially of an elec¬ 
tric lamp, a perforated disc (Figs. 5. 2, and 3), 
spinning rapidly on its axis, a perforated selenium 
” tablet ” (Figs. 3 and 2), and a sensitive telephone- 
receiver. The disc breaks up the beam from the 
lamp into five tiny shafts of light (Fig. 3), each 
Lashing rapidly; and each at a different rate, 
ranging from 200 to 400 flashes per second. These 
five tiny shafts of intermittent light travel side by 
side in close array until they fall upon the sheet 
of printed paper (Fig. 3). There they produce a 
line of luminous dots just the size of the letter ” 1.” 
If, now, a selenium tablet, connected with a 
battery' and telephone, is placed near this shining 
line (as in Fig, 3), the light from each flashing dot 
produces a current in the selenium which surges 


went over the stricken field of Solferino) had an 
illusion of being on the sea-shore : the miserable 
cries of the wounded resembled the rhythmic 
clamour of waves , there was a salt tang in the 
air fiom the blood that had been poured out. 
The progress of the surgeons, always far too few, 
was marked by the breaking out here and there 
of dismal wailing. . . . War has been purged of 
half its horror by the invention of anaesthetics, 
and of more than half its destructiveness of life 
by the aseptic technique which prevents infection, 
and has put an end to the ” hospital diseases ” 
that so puzzled the pre-Listerian practitioners— 
some of them actually proposed the periodical de¬ 
struction of hospital buildings as a heroic remedy- 

To-day the surgeon can carry out the most 
complicated example of " reconstructive sur¬ 
gery ” with the deliberate carefulness of a chess¬ 
player, and he can be sure that the wounds will 
heal healthily without matter forming to destroy 
his artistic handiwork. And the present war has 
so vastly increased his opportunities and experi¬ 
ence that he can now accomplish feats of physical 
reconstruction that were utterly undreamed of in 
peace time. Nobody w'ho knows the progress 
made by surgery on every scientific front in 


to and fro at the same rate as the flashing of the 
dot, and each dot thus produces its own musical 
note in the telephone. By converting, so to speak, 
the light into electricity, selenium bridges the 
gulf which ordinarily separates seeing from hearing. 

Now what happens when the line of dots passes 
across a printed letter ? Some of the dots will 
fall on the w'hite spaces. The notes corresponding 
to these will continue sounding in the telephone. 
Others will fall on the black body of the letter. 
These notes will be silent. And as the letter is 
passed, the chord changes, and the letter, so to 
speak, sings out its name (Fig, 6). A word sounds 
like a succession of harmonies and discords, mixed 
with squeaks and twitters. The characteristic sound 
of each letter must be learnt. It can be done in a 
fortnight; and another six weeks’ practice suffices 
for learning to read with accuracy. Speed comes 
later. So far, the record is some ten words a 
minute; but this will probably be more than 
doubled soon. It is found that type written 
letters, and even letters written by hand, in imita¬ 
tion of type, can be deciphered with the opto¬ 
phone. But, for the present, it suffices that the 
printed literature of the world is once more open 
to them that dwell in darkness. 


By E. B. OSBORN. 

the last four years is likely to challenge the 
saying of a famous military surgeon : ” There 

is something to be said for a great w'ar, after 
all. A century of peace-time practice could 
hardly have told us what we now know—and our 
new knowledge may in the end enable us to save 
more fives than the w'ar has cost us ! ” 

The transplanting of skin, flesh, and bone— 
often contributed by others—is the new method 
which most amazes the lay mind. In one military 
hospital there is a patient whose defects have been 
made good by bone borrowed from three com¬ 
rades. The repair of shattered and dehumanised 
faces is another crowd compelling wonder. But 
the making of new joints, the replacing and 
re-education of nerves, and, above all, the new idea 
of a useful stump, though less easily explained, are 
even more wonderful. The last-named advance, 
which is mainly due to the Italian surgeons, is 
nothing less than a revolution in amputation. It 
is no longer a question of preserving a mere stump— 
every bit of muscle and sinew which can be kept 
is now' utilised as motive-powers for the movable 
parts of wonderfully designed artificial limbs. As 
a wounded soldier told me the other day: ” Why, 
1 can feel and think dowm this new leg of mine ! ” 


THE WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY. £ 


THE SOLDIERS’ RETURN TO THE LAND. £ 


L ETTERS from soldiers at the front and 
conversations with soldiers home on leave 
testify to the determination of very' many men 
to settle on the land after the war. They are 
needed there. Committees have been organised; 
plans have been considered to facilitate the task 
of settlement; slowly but surely the need of co- 
operalion upon the largest possible scale has been 
recognised. We may take it for granted that the 
hard work associated with land reclamation will 
have no terrors for most of those who essay the 
new life; it is for the authorities to see that 
their efforts are wisely directed. 

To this end, it seems right that agricultuial 
training camps should be established in every 
county that boasts an Institute of Agriculture, and 
that the counties lacking such an Institute should 
establish one—there is no reason why they should 
not pay their expenses from the start. An 
immense number of wooden buildings will be 
released by peace, and these will be of great use 
and importance. Depots of agricultural machinery 
will be required, so that ploughing, cultivating, 
drilling, reaping, binding, and the rest may be 
carried out in the shot test time and with the 
greatest saving of labour. Tested seeds, properly 


bred stock, and good breeds of poultry must be 
within the reach of the new yeoman class at 
moderate prices ; a spirited attempt must be made 
to revive the rural industries that disappeared 
from the face of England during and immediately 
after the Nap^Lonic wars. Lecturers and super¬ 
visors in every county must be constantly at work 
to give the new-comers the benefit of their know¬ 
ledge ; and special attention must be given to 
” side lines ” for which the several-hundred-acre 
farmer has no time—such as the breeding of goats, 
bee-keeping, the medicinal herb-garden, small-fruit 
culture, and the stocking of stew-ponds to turn 
the coarse fish of England to profitable account. 

If we hope to make the returned soldier a 
successful as well as a contented man, we must 
not stop here. It is not difficult to raise the fruits 
of the eaith, to fill the egg-basket, and the honey- 
jars ; the real trouble in rural districts is fo sell 
the surplus. Existing methods are wasteful in the 
extreme. The small man must often waste a day 
to get his goods to market; he is at the mercy of 
the trading rings, that exist not only in the great 
centres where hundreds of tons of stuff are handled, 
but in the little country towns, with their ill- 
attended, badly provided weekly sale. At present 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 

the bulk of the profit of small producers is taken 
from them by a tribe of middlemen. The Food 
Production Department of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture has at last recognised the danger, and is 
beginning to deal with it. 

Success will come to the endeavour and 
prosperity to the producer when, at a certain time 
on a certain day in every week, the co-operative 
v an run by the county authorities calls at the small 
man’s holding, takes away produce that has been 
carefully graded according to direction, and carries 
it away to a market that no ring is allowed to 
encircle. The proceeds df the sale, less a com¬ 
mission sufficient to pay the costs of collection 
and marketing, will be paid to the grower, who 
will be free to devote all his energies to the task 
of producing the goods in the sure knowledge that 
they are required and will fetch the full market 
price. Along these lines we may revive the 
yeoman class that England has lacked for a 
hundred years. Incidentally, we shall be taking 
a step tow'ards making this country more self- 
supporting in the matter of food, and less 
dependent on imports from abroad—an ideal con 
dition of things whose importance the war must 
by this time have made obvious to everybody. 
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IN FRANCE, ENGLAND. ITALY: CEREMONIES. MOSQUITO-NETS; NEW ALLIES. 


Photogrj 


PlSCDLLI. 


MARSHAL FOCH HOLDING THE BATON JUST PRESENTED BY PRESIDENT POINCARE 
A CEREMONIAL EMBRACE. 


NECESSARY PRECAUTION ON THE PIAVE : ITALIAN SOLDIERS WEARING MOSQUITO- 
NETS FOR SLEEPING IN. 


INCLUDING THE FULL-STOPS 


THE KING’S INSPECTION OF R.A.F. CADETS : HIS MAJESTY RETURNING THE SALUTE 
AT THE MARCH-PAST. 


R.A.F. ” IN HUMAN CHARACTERS ; AND A PARADE 
BEFORE THE KING. 


SIAMESE CONTINGENT 


NEW ALLIES FROM THE FAR EAST : TYPES OF THE 1 - 
TWO N.C.O.S AND A PRIVATE. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON IN ROME : SIR CHARLES HANSON WITH THE MAYOR 
OF ROME (LEFT) AT THE CAPITOL. 


The starred black baton of a Marshal of France was presented by the President to Marshal 
'°ch at his headquarters in the garden of an old country house.—-—On August 30 the 
^ing, as General-in-Chief of the Royal Air Force, inspected the R.A.F. Cadets in training 
it a seaside town. The main body paraded in a large field and sang the National Anthem, 
irhile others were grouped on a hillside to form a flag, which changed into that of the 
LAF. with its initials. Later there was a march-past along the sea-front, Captain Prince 


Albert leading one of the companies.-The first Siamese Contingent, comprising aviation, 

motor, and ambulance units (all volunteers), arrived recently in France. The Siamese 

wear khaki uniforms. Their commander is Major-General Phya Bkijai Janridh, K.C.M.G.- 

Sir Charles Hanson, the Lord Mayor of London, recently visited the Piave front, Venice, 
Padua, and Rome, going thence to Turin and Genoa. In Rome he flew over the city in 
an airship. The Mayor of Rome, Prince Colonna, gave a luncheon in his honour. 
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THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 


VII.— AMERICA IN THE WAR —ITS WOMEN 


(By Edward (Marshall. 


■ Central Body into tion work for women-workers, 

h every woman in the alone, amounts to, is found 

rhere are specific dc- in the programme for “ in- 

i for Child Welfare, for the advance on the western front : an American field artillery position struction in amusement ” of 

duction and Food Ad- during a lull between barrages.— [Photograph yjpph.j by Topical] the girls and women employed 

on, for Health and in the Government Depart- 

n, for Education and Propaganda, for interesting. For example, the ubiquitous “ college ments at Washington. It includes organised 
5 Soldiers, for Recruiting Nurses, for girl ” of America takes the lead in the hardest of “ hikes,” bicycle trips, auto-truck picnics, and 

ace of Existing Social Service Agencies, all this effort, just as the college man took the lead the like, tennis tournaments, indoor baseball 

ty Loan Activities, for Allied Relief, for in the enlisting and recruiting. Already in Europe meets, folk-dances, hockey, rowing, swimming, a 
n Industry (women in munitions work are many units of one kind or another recruited general course in gymnastics, and the opening of 

and for Publicity. More than 25/* * > by American women’s colleges, and at home the an immense recreation-hall for all Government- 

nurses have been found by the Recruiting work of these institutions is magnificent. It was employ ed women and girls. 

;nts, which not only have recruited women, Barnard College, not the Government, which 

raised a division of volunteer soldiers started the Women’s Land Movement in America ; Every effort is being made to avoid two possible 

up a Tank brigade. the vast property' of Vassar, the nation’s leading results 01 war-activity among women and girls 

women’s college, has been turned over, at least First, loneliness ; second, the break in social lile 

,ork as a whole has led to a study of the lor the summer, and much of it piobablv for which would come lrom the isolation of young 

women throughout the country, minute ” duration,” to the nursing profession ; at Smith women from young men. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES ON MONT BLANC: THE WILSON PEAK. 

Photograph by M. Jovt. 


This photograph records a eery interesting ceremony that took place on Mont Blanc on 
Au * u »t * 5 - The Municipality of Chamonix had decided to rename the Piltschner Peak, 
*o called after a German Alpinist, as the Wilson Peak, in honour of the President of the 
United States. Accordingly, the Mayor of Chamonix, accompanied by a large party, 
ascended by way of the Grands Mulets to the top of the peak, and thereon hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes, which was acclaimed by vigorous cheers. In the evening the ceremonies 


concluded with an illumination of the crevasses of the glaciers by Bengal fire. Mont 
Blanc is, of course, famous for the immense glaciers that surround it, and was formerly 
known by the name of Les Gladtres. The first ascent was made by two Chamonix men 
in 1786, and the first winter ascent by a woman. Miss Isabella Straton, in 1876. The »"■»! 
route to the summit is from Chamonix by way of the Grands Mulets Inn (9909 ft), and 
the shelter-hut at the Bosses du Dromadaire (14,31a ft). The summit rises to 15,78a ft 













GERMANY’S INFERIORITY IN THE AIR. 


Sji C. G. GREY, 

Editor of “'Che Jttroplont,“ 


A LL accounts from the Front, whether from 
official war correspondents or from newly 
returned aviators, agree as to the immense supe¬ 
riority of the Allied Flying Services over those of 
the enemy. It seems, in fact, as if the Allies have, 
between them, secured something very like that 
Command of the Air which certain very prominent 
people publicly proclaimed only a year or two ago 
to be fimpossible to obtain. One is practically forced 
to the conclusion, by all these varied accounts, that 
the German Flying Service has gone to pieces. 


machines and engines to the Aircraft Industry, in¬ 
stead of trying to standardise everything down to a 
Government design, which had previously resulted 
in a kind of Bovrilised mediocrity. This vital mis¬ 
take on the part of the Germans left them inferior 
to the British Flying Services, both in the quantity 
and quality of their shore-going aeroplanes by the 
end of 1917 ; and though certain of their seaplanes 
have since shown themselves to be of very high 
quality, the area of operations of those seaplanes is 
so limited that they do not seriously affect the war. 


aeroplanes and engines; but there is a happy 
medium between spending labour to the extent of 
perhaps, a hundred pounds per machine in merely 
making an aeroplane look pretty, when its life is 
likely to be about three weeks, and turning out 
aeroplanes like cheap orange-boxes. Thus one is 
certain that British output, and probably French, 
could be materially increased by abolishing some 
of the unnecessary “ finish,’' and using the labour 
thus saved. for the production of useful parts, 
and one is strongly of the opinion that German 
output has reached its limits, both of 


Just why it should be so is rather 
hard to explain, except on the theory 
that the German High Command lacks 
imagination, and did not expect that the 
Allies would make such a terrific effort 
in the air and, therefore, failed to antici¬ 
pate that effort. There were times— 
notably in the winter 01 1915-16, when 
the Fokker monoplane had things all its 
own way ; and in the winter of 1916-17, 
when the Albatros biplane was in the 
ascendant—when the Germans distinctly 
had the upper hand, and when the French 
and British losses were far heavier than 
the Germans’ 1 Even in the autumn of 
1917, when the British R.F.C. was having 
things all its own way, the French Ser¬ 
vice d’Aviation was having a remarkably 
bad time. But, now, both the French 
and British are right at the top of their 



material and labour capacity. Therefore 
it seems that, unless some miracle hap¬ 
pens, the Allies’ superiority in the quantity 
and quality of their aircraft will be so 
immense very soon, especially when the 
American machines begin to arrive in 
quantities, that the Germans will be 
practically driven out of the air. 

The other side of the question con¬ 
cerns personnel. Here the Allies have an 
absolutely enormous advantage. The 
Gaul, the Anglo-Saxon, or the Celt has 
always made a far better aviator than the 
Teuton. Long before the war it was re¬ 
marked that very few of the crack Ger¬ 
man pilots were genuine Germans. Their 
best men were nearly all either Alsatians, 
Danes, or Slavs. Stoeffler, their best 
cross-country. flier in 1913, was an Alsa- 


torm, and American squadrons, mounted 


tian. Suvelack, another of their best, was 


on French and British machines, are wm 
already adding very materially to the 
discomfiture of the Hun. Lack of im¬ 
agination is certainly a German characteristic, 
clever though the Germans are in following a 
good lead. Before the war the Germans laid 
themselves out to build up a big air fleet, as 
air-fleets went in those days; and two or three 
months before the war, when the Royal Flying 
Corps was unable to muster more than 50 aero¬ 
planes fit for flying at one time, the Germans kept 
a fleet of 200 machines always in flying order at 
Doberitz, besides probably another 1000 or so 
divided among their numerous military stations. 


THE BRITISH FORCES IN ITALY: MAKING A “SAUSAGE” 
Official Photograph. 

It now seems quite probable that the German 
High Command, having laid down a certain definite 
aeroplane programme, both as regards material 
and personnel, somewhere about the end of 1916, 
or the beginning of 1917 ; and having based that 
programme on erroneous premises, now finds itself 
in a position which it is very difficult to improve, 
because all the German aircraft factories have been 
“ combed out ” to a terrific extent in order to find 
men for the Army. Evidently frantic efforts are 
being made to speed up output, for an examination 


fpst. either a Czech or a Pole. The two von 

Richthofens, about their best war-pilots, 
were Silesians. And among their present 
star turns one finds names like von Boenigk, Udet, 
and so forth, which are anything except real Ger¬ 
man. Apparently the supply of non-German pilots 
is limited. It has been notorious for centuries 
that the German is a shocking bad horseman; 
and it is a recognised fact that a good horseman 
is always a good pilot. 

On the other hand, the Allies have practically 
an unlimited supply of young men belonging 
essentially to equestrian races, on which to draw 
for more and more 


At the outbreak of 
war, the best German 
aeroplanes, the big Alba¬ 
tros, and Aviatik, and 
D.F.W. biplanes, were 
sent off at once to the 
Russian front. In fact, 
a friend of mine who 
was at Johann isthal 
three days before Great 
Britain declared War, 
saw twelve Albatroses 
start for Vienna in that 
morning as casually as 
if they were going to 
the next aerodrome. 
The reason for thus send¬ 
ing the best machines to 
the Russian front was 
that the Russian Armies 
covered such a vast ex¬ 
tent of ground that it 
was necessary to do re¬ 
connaissances of 200 or 
300 miles at a stretch 
in order to locate them 



FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER IT LANDED: A GERMAN SINGLE-SEATED AEROPLANE. 
Although badly wounded, the pilot of the machine is expected to live.— [Canadian War Records.] 


pilots. The youngsters 
now coming into the 
Royal Air Force from 
English schools belong 
to all classes of horsey 
people, from the old fox¬ 
hunting county families 
to the sons of yeoman 
farmers and the progeny 
of horse - breeders and 
trainers. Even the town- 
bred lads who have 
never been on a horse’s 
back are probably the 
grandsons of country- 
bred people. The Scots 
and Irish are, if any¬ 
thing, still nearer to the 
mounted fighting men of 
the past. The French, 
likewise, have been an 
equestrian people from 
time immemorial. And 
the Americans, being the 
descendants of the most 
adventurous Europeans 


accurately. Probably the Germans' experiences of 
1914-15-16 convinced them that Great Britain, at 
any rate, would never be a formidable adversary 
as regards aeroplane and aero-engine construction, 
and that France could never make up for England’s 
deficiencies. What the Germans did not foresee was 
the sudden enormous jump in output when Sir 
William Weir took charge of Aircraft Supplies 
in 1917; and the still more far-reaching results 
oi his new policy of leaving the design of new type 


of the detail work in any German aeroplane is 
enough to give any British or French aeronautical 
engineer cold shivers down the spine. Quite apart 
from the fact that German ideas of design are very 
different from ours, the material and workmanship 
are too terrible for words. True, we can learn much 
from the Germans in the matter of economising 
both material and labour, for we are apt to go to 
extremes in what a distinguished Admiral called 
" spit and polish " ; especially in the interior of 


of the past five centuries, take to flying as a 
duck takes to water. Taking it all round, 
whether from the point of view of material 
or of personnel, everything points to the Ger¬ 
man being outnumbered and outclassed from the 
present time onwards, until such a date as he 
makes up his mind that he has had enough, 
and offers to make a peace on land as well 
as in the air, on such terms as may be agree¬ 
able to those who hold the Command of the Air. 
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THE PADRE AND HIS OLD “CHURCH": A BRITISH 
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REVISITING HIS “PARISH.” LIBERATED BY THE GREAT ADVANCE ON THE SOMMI 

“One of the strangest things about all this fighting," writes Mr. H. Perry Robinson, in an account of the new Battle of the Somme, “is the way it thrills one with memories of I9« 6 We 
have again come into possession and made temporary use of, prisoners' cages which used to be crowded with Germans in this same month two years ago. When we recovered them the 
grass grew rank inside the wire enclosures, but already it is being trodden down. Sadder is it that we have buried some of our recent dead in the old graveyard beside their comrades o 
the first Somme fighting. Much agricultural machinery and similar things which we left behind in our retreat of March this year has become ours again. The Tanks recaptured one of their 
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A BRITISH ARTILLERY CHAPLAIN AT RUINS OF A NISSEN HUT, ONCE HIS CHURCH. 

toniliar tankodromes—the one in which I first saw Tanks before they went into action for the first time in the September before last And what memories come thronging at the sentence 
" the communique which tells us that ‘ Welsh troops have captured Mametz Wood ’ ” Another instance of memories revived is illustrated in our drawing, which shows a British Artillery 

explain revisiting his old "parish,'’ newly liberated from the enemy. The church was in a Nissen hut, the ruins of which are seen on the left, with the Cross still standing on the altar. The 
bf °ken benches, wrecked by shell-fire, had, strangely enough, not been used by the invaders for firewood .—[Drartng Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 


C %j THE SOMME ADVANCE REVOLVING MEMORIES OF 1916. 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: GENERAL BYNG’S ATTACK TOWARI 



B apaumc «u captured by the New Zealanders on August 29 . - The British offensive in the direction of that town was launched at 4.55 a,m. on the morning of August 21 , by the forces under 
G ener al Sir Julian Byng, on a front about midway between Arras in the north and Albert in the south. An official communique giving an account of thq first day's fighting said: "A* 
the opening of the assault English and New Zealand troops, accompanied by Tanks, stormed the enemy’s foremost defence lines under cover of mist, capturing the villages of Beaucourt-sur-Ancre 




















HEAVY AMMUNITION ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS AT ACHIET-LE-PETIT 
A CRATER FULL OF BIG SHELLS. 
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T °\bAPAUME; AND SOME OF OUR 57,318 GERMAN PRISONERS. 

pg</TOG»AP HS - 


IB BfflSi THE ADVANCE TOWARDS BAPAUME : 
H0 ® BURCH JUST BEHIND THE FIGHTING AREA- 


AN IMPROVISED “ STRETCHER " CONSISTING OF A LENGTH OF PIPING AND A BLANKET 
GERMAN PRISONERS BRINGING IN ONE OF THEIR OWN WOUNDED. 


^“aeux-au-Mont, Bucquoy, Ablainzeville, and Moyenneville. Thereafter English divisions continued the advance as far as the neighbourhood of the Albert—Arras railway, capturing the village 
Achiet-le-Pctit, Logeast Wood, and Courcelles. Severe fighting has taken place at different points along the line of the railway, and west of Achiet-le-Grand a strong hostile counter-attack was 
'’'P'dsed With loss to the enemy." An official despatch of September i stated that during August the British troops in France had captured 57,318 German prisoners, including 1283 officers. 


•ttHIET-LE-PETIT: BRITISH SOLDIERS AT A CAPTURED 
HE WAY TO BAPAUME. 
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TRENCH-MORTARS IN THE GREAT ADVANCE: A 

Dkavn by c 



THE NEW BRITISH ADVANCE OVER THE OLD SOMME BATTLEFIELDS OF 1916 

Just before the attack on Bray, a small town on the Somme about ten miles west of Pironne, a strong point in the German line was bombarded by trench-mortars. ^ . 
mortar shown in our drawing a platoon of infantry waited for the word to rush forward. The action was described by the Australian correspondent, Mr. C. ^ 

message dated August 24 . “ Last night," he writes, “ Tasmanians and Victorians north of the Somme attacked the town of Bray, which, owing to the previous 4 ' 
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INCIDENT IN THE ATTACK ON BRAY-SUR-SOMME. 


NCH TRENCH-MORTAR BOMBARDING A STRONG POINT IN THE ENEMY'S LINE. 

5w lay in a hollow beneath them. The Germans defended it with many machine-guns. After several hours of obstinate struggle, however, these were either driven out or 
aiked ded ^ **** tOWn and 7° prisoners taken. Before dawn the Tasmanian and Victorian line was well beyond the town. In a dug-out near Bray, the Germans had 

U P, ‘ Englishmen, we are coming back.’ As one of our men said, it would have been truer if they had said, 4 going.’ [Drawing Copyrighted is the Untied States and Canada.) 
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minimum rntKtBELs: mctcmiAHybooK* on Chemutry Burnt by order of Diocletmm 


T VENTURED to urge, long 
-*• ago, in this column, that no 


GOAT-FARMING AND FOOD PRODUCTION. 


time should be lost in starting 
goat-farms ; by way of securing a much- 
needed addition to our milk and meat supply. It 
was, of course, a very obvious thing to do ; but 
no serious attempt to take the matter up seems 
to have been made till recently. Now that the 
British Goat Society has taken up the subject in 
real earnest, we may look for speedy progress ; so 
that goat’s milk, and butter and cheese made 
therefrom, may soon be placed on the market. 
But even if surplus supplies do not 
suffice for this, a perceptible saving 
of the normal sources of these com¬ 
modities must result, to the great 
benefit of the community at large. 

The Zoological Society, which has 
already done yeoman service in 
furthering schemes for adding to our 
food supplies; and has, at the present 
moment, no less than 200 pigs under 
fattening, and a large number of 
utility poultry, lent a helping hand 
to the latest venture when it arranged 
with the British Goat Society that 
it should hold its Annual Exhibition 
at the Gardens. The Show opened 
on Aug. 20, and closed on the 22nd. 

Thereby a large number of people 
who are taking up goat-keeping, as 
a means of adding to our food supply, 
were enabled to gather much-needed 
information as to the management 
of this form of live stock, and the most profit¬ 
able types to start with. 

Those who visited the Show for this purpose 
must have been surprised at the variety of choice, 
in the matter of breeds, which was theirs. To 
begin with, a selec¬ 
tion could be made 
between two dis¬ 
tinct types. In the 
one of these the 
ears are narrow, 
pointed, and erect ; 
in the other, long, 
broad, and pendu¬ 
lous. The former 
represent the “ Swiss 
and Anglo-Swiss ” ; 
the latter, the “Nu¬ 
bian and Anglo- 
Nubian ” ; though 
these represent by 
no means all the 
known races of the 
domesticated goat. 

All these, however, 
are to be regarded 
as the descendants 
of the wild goat, 
or ibex (Capra aega- 
grus) of Greece, Asia 
Minor, Persia, and 
Western India. The 
wide range of differ¬ 
ences which now 
exists between the 
ancestral wild goat 
and its domesti¬ 
cated descendants need not be wondered at, 
when it is realised that goats have been kept 
under domestication for thousands of years. The 
Neolithic Lake-dwellers kept goats extensively. 


In the matter of coloration great transforma¬ 
tions have been effected, ranging from pure black, 
and brown, to pure white, and combinations 
thereof. In the form of the horns great changes 
have also taken place. In some races the females, 
and in others, both sexes, are polled. A further 
peculiarity, not met with in wild species, is the 
presence of two pendulous lappets of skin on the 
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MACHINE-GUNNERS IN GAS-MASKS: ITALIAN MARINES IN THEIR EMPLACEMENT. 
Italian Naval Official Photograph. 

throat, at the angle of the lower jaw. Similar 
appendages are present in some races of domes¬ 
ticated pigs, though, so far, no explanation is 
forthcoming as to the origin, or significance, of 
such excrescences. As to the best utility breed, 
opinions differ, as opinions will. The deepest 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ALBANIA: RIVER TRANSPORT OF SUPPLIES AND WAR MATERIAL AT 

Italian Official Photograph. 

milkers will probably be found in the cross be¬ 
tween the Anglo-Nubian and Swiss breeds ; though 
some breeders prefer the cross between the English 
and Nubian goats, on account of the superior quality 
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of the milk. An ordinary goat 
should yield about 196 quarts of J 
milk during nine months of the 
year : the largest returns being made 
during June, July, August, and September; though, 
by careful management, in a large herd, the 
maximum of productiveness may be spread over 
a much longer period. 


Goat’s-milk cheese is hardly known in this 
country ; yet it is most excellent, and is highly 
esteemed on the Continent. From its richness in 
casein this milk is eminently adapted 
for cheese-making ; and it is to be 
hoped that, before long, it will be 
procurable in quantity, now that 
ordinary cbeese is so scarce. Butter 
made from goat's milk, though of ex¬ 
cellent quality, is generally regarded 
as inferior to that made from cow’s 
milk. But this disfavour is largely 
due to its lack of colour, and the 
fact that it does not keep so well. 
These slight drawbacks are, however, 
in these days of butter shortage, 
likely to be discounted. 

The meat of the full-grown goat, 
which resembles venison rather than 
mutton, is generally regarded as dry, 
owing to the fact that the fat of the 
body is mainly accumulated round 
the kidneys, not distributed between 
the muscle, as in the case of mutton. 
But castration in the male has a 
marked effect on the quality of the meat, pro¬ 
ducing a really fine flavour. Of all breeds the 
Angora is regarded as the best meat-producer: 
the flesh being described as equal to mutton. 
Kid meat, unfortunately, in this country is little 
esteemed, though in delicacy it is not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from that 
of chicken. In Italy 
and Spain and the 
South of France it 
is in constant de¬ 
mand, as it was 
among the ancient 
Hebrews, and 
Greeks, who, in¬ 
deed, ranked it 
among their dain¬ 
tiest dishes. 

Finally, the goat 
would yield us a 
quantity of excel¬ 
lent wool, as in the 
case of the Angora 
goat; as well as of 
leather for light 
shoes; while the 
horns are also sale¬ 
able for the manu¬ 
facture of knife- 
handles. Having re¬ 
gard to the price 
of leather to-day, it 
would almost pay 
to keep goats for 
the sake of their 
skins alone. There 
can, at any rate, be 
no question about the desirability of starting in 
real earnest to increase our uses of this much- 
too-long neglected animal. Goat-farming has a 
promising future. W. P. Pycraft. 


BEND OF THE CERNA. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 

Photographs bv Lafayette, Histeo, Bkresford, Yates, Speaight, Barnett, Kknt-Lacky, Spink, Bacon, Dover Street Studios, Debcnham and Gould. 
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CAPT. EDWARD MILLAR 
ELLIS, 

H.A.C. Has been officially 
reported as killed in action, 
after four years’ service. 
Aged 38. 


CAPT. BRYAN DESMOND 
HUGHES, M.C., 

R. Dublin Fusiliers. Third 
son of the late Hon. John 
Hughes, M.L.C., Sydney, and 
Mrs. Hughes, Marble Arch. 


CAPT. C. E. H. TEMPEST- 
HICKS, M.C., CROIX DE 
GUERRE, 

Lancers. Only son of Brig.- 
Gen. Tempest-Hicks, C.B. 
Mentioned in despatches. 


2nd LT. G. D. HULBERT, 
Hussars. Has been officially 
reported by the Authorities 
as killed in action. Only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hul- 
bert, Cosham, Hants. 


MAJOR ERIC BROWN LEES, 
Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Yeomanry. Eldest son of the 
late Mr. Edward Brown Lees, of 
Thurland Castle, Lancaster. He 
• was a large land-owner. 


LIEUT.-COL. CHRISTOPHER 
BUSH ELL V.C., D.S.O., 
Commanding the Queen’s R. W. 
Surrey Regt. Son of Mrs. Bushel), 
" Hillside,” St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, 


MAJOR F. P. BELCHER, 
R.F.A. Only son of Mr. J. F. 
Belcher, Joint Manager, London, 
City and Midland Bank, 
Church Street, Sheffield. Died 
of wounds. 


MAJOR A. C. CAMP¬ 
BELL D.SO., 
King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. Younger 
son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Campbell, of 
Grasmere, Westmore¬ 
land. Officially re¬ 
ported as having died 
of wounds. 


MAJOR CHARLES 
EDWARD FYSH, 
D.S.O., M.C., 
Seaforth Highlanders. 
Son of the late Mr. 
Edward Thomas Fysh, 
Lee, Kent, and nephew 
of Sir Philip Fysh. 
K.C.M.G., Hobart, Tas- 


MAJOR N. STAFFORD ROBINSON, 
R.F.A. Youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Robinson, of Cotherstone, Yorkshire. A 
keen yachtsman and member of the North¬ 
umberland Yacht Club. 


MAJOR J. A. GROVE, 
A.S.C. Died of wounds. Joined the 
Public Schools Special Corps. Sep¬ 
tember 1914; obtained his commis¬ 
sion in November, and was promoted 
Captain in December. 


MAJOR R. B. CHARSLEY, 
King's (Liverpool) Regt. Second son 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Chareley, of Stoke Poges, Bucks, and 
grandson of General Gascoigne, 
Brighton. 


CAPT. HADDO R. D. 
FRASER, 

Hereford Regt. Son of Mr. 
D. Fraser, Joint Managing- 
Director of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank. 


.CAPT. JOHN HUGH 
GUNNER 

Yeomanry. Son of Mr. C. 
Richards Gunner, of Ridge- 
mede. Bishops'fraltham, who 
has lost two other sons. 


LIEUT. ERIC IRVIN JONES, 
London Regt. Officially reported by 
the Authorities as having been killed in 
action. ’’ A most gallant and courage¬ 
ous officer." Son of Mr. Irvin Jones. 

Aged 21. 


CAPT. HAROLD J. SKILL 
Middlesex Regt. Died of 
wounds, as a prisoner of war, 
in Germany. Son of the late 
Mr. Octavius Skill, The Bury 
Manor, Felstead. 


LT. C. E. ERROLL HAY, 
Lancers. Only son of Mr. 
C. E. Hay, of Somerby 
House, Oakham, and grand¬ 
son of Sir John Hay, seventh 
Baronet. 
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EAR-READING FOR THE BLIND: AND A GAS-'BUS: NEW INVENTIONS. 

DIAGRAMS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. W. B. ROBINSON. 



uneuisc is ■ ■Tr 

concenlric circles of holes, me 
numbers in successive Circles 

bein$ 24,27. 32.36 and 45 
respectively (these corresgoru 
Fo the notes C.D.FIGandB) 


Complete Silence 
Discord 


notes are 
sounding. 
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are 


A STANDARD LONDON ( 
MOTOR BUS (BODY REMOVE 
WITH THE EXHIBITORS’ OWN- 
DESIGN OF CAS-FUEL SYSTEM 
UNDER COMPRESSION. 


How different Luminous Do 
extinguished in succe*MO|> 
passage across a nrmredlii 
according to the shape of the 


AT THE BRITISH SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS EXHIBITION : THE OPTOPHONE; AND A GAS-FUEL MOTOR-’BUS. 


We illustrate here two inventions at the British Scientific Products Exhibition, at King’s 
College, Strand. The Optophone is an instrument for enabling the blind to read by ear, 
by a delicate apparatus that makes each letter record a different sound, conveyed to the 
reader through ear-pieces similar to a telephone-receiver. This is done by means of 
selenium, which has the remarkable property of responding electrically to every change 


in the light falling upon it The Optophone, whose mechanism is described m 
on another page, was invented by Dr. E. E. Fournier d’Albe, late Lecturer in 
the Universities of Birmingham and the Punjab. At the foot of the page, o 
is a diagram of a new compressed gas-fuel system designed to be tried, exp< 
on London motor-omnibuses. [Z>rt«n»* CopyrtthUd in the United States and Canada.] 
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The Brand that made 
the Reputation 

IA CORONA 

HAVANA CIGARS 


Look for this 



Brand on the Box 



“ LA CORONA ” is the Brand of Havana 
Cigars that has the preference of connoisseurs 
all over the world. It is the exclusive 
production, in various sizes for the different 
occasions of the day, of the Havana Cigar 
and Tobacco Factories, Ltd. It has a host 
of imitators, but Smokers can always guard 
against substitution by looking for the 
registered brand or trade mark, shown 
above, which appears on the top of every 
genuine box of LA CORONA Cigars. 



§ This is the exact size of a 
“LA CORONA Corona" 
—the “ after-dinner ” smoke. 


LA CORONA Corona 

If you want a “LA CORONA” 
Cigar ask for it, stating specifically 
the particular “LA CORONA” 
size you want, whether “LA 
CORONA Corona ” or any of 
those named below. 

LA CORONA Corona , 

LA CORONA Bouquet , 

LA CORONA Half-a-Corona, 
LA CORONA Petit Due Extra 
the popular “La Corona” sizes. 

CAUTION against 
“PASSING OFF” 

The Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories, 
Ltd. (Successors to Alvarez Lopez & Co.), 
will take immediate proceedings against all 
persons selling, in response to orders for 
“LA CORONA” Cigars or “CORONA” 
Cigars, pr “LA CORONA Corona" 
Cigars, or “ CORONA-Coww ” Cigars, 
an/ cigars that arc not genuine “ LA 
CORONA ” Brand Cigars of the Com¬ 
pany s manufacture. Please communicate 
to me any attempt to pass off other 
cigars as “LA CORONA” or “COR¬ 
ONA ” or “ CORONA-Coro/w ” cigars. 

M. P. TROY, 

Dashwood House, 9, New Broad St., Lomdoa, E.C.2. 

If you have difficulty in procuring “ LA 
CORONA ” Cigars, and will write me, 

I will do my best to put you in touch 
with dealers carrying stock. 

British Selling Agent for 
the following Brands: 

LA CORONA, 

BOCK, HENRY CLAY, CABANAS, 
FLOR DE CUBA. J. S. MURIAS. 
LA ROSA DE SANTIAGO, 
MANUAL GARCIA ALONSO, 
VILLAR Y VILLAR, 
CAROLINA. and PEDRO MURIAS. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE 

Owing to shipping difficulties Cigar 
Stocks arc low. If you have a good stock 
of “LA CORONA " Cigars and will advise 
me, l shall be pleased to refer to you cus¬ 
tomers who have difficulty in finding them. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

"SHANGHAI." AT DRURY LANE. 

PECTACLE and the preparations for it give the artists 
far too small a chance in the new Drury Lane 
operetta of “ Shanghai." Here we have a big cast en¬ 
gaged, of really clever folk, whose talents are half-wasted 
because so much time is usurped in the staging of elaborate 
scenes. That some of the scenes are uncommonly beau¬ 
tiful, notably that of the " Buddha on the Hill ” with its 
vista of harbour, town, sea and sky—need not be added ; 
indeed, they would lose their last excuse if they were not. 
But accessories ought not to get in the way of the enter¬ 
tainment as they do at the Lane. Miss Ivy Shilling, for 
instance, and her partner, Mr. Paul Jakovleff, are won¬ 
derful dancers; but the bulk of their turn is occupied with 
preliminaries, so that their dance seems only just begun 
when it is over. Mr. Bert Coote—again, as comedian, is 
only spared a moment to give any idea of his quality ; 
and the same may be said of Mr. Ray Kay as eccentric 
dancer. Mr. Alfred Lester, to be sure, has one of those 
comically dolorous parts—his Cockney Chinaman laments 
that he has got an English heart in a Chinese body— 
which suit his vein of humour; but mirth-provoking 
though he is, he will need more opportunities if he is to 
reach his best form. Similarly, Miss Dorothy Brunton, 
so enthusiastically received by her Australian admirers, 
was only permitted to reveal on a small scale the vivacity 
she would seem to have at command. No doubt, with the 
big sets running smoothly the management 
will soon make better use of its personnel. As 
it is, there are some good songs for Mr. Harry 
Dearth, Miss Blanche Tomlin, whose dresses 
are, perhaps, a trifle too Western in colour ; 
and that robust vocalist, Mr. Harry Claff ; and 
some telling passages for Mr. Fred Wright as 
the captain of a junk. 

"THE LAW DIVINE." AT WYNDHAM’S. 

The best scene in Mr. H. V. Esmond’s new 
drama of domestic sentiment and war-work is 
that in which two boy brothers discuss whether 
the younger shall be allowed to tell their 
mother about a lady’s latch-key, which they 
detected in their father’s possession. The elder 
boy, who is in the Navy—assumes a most 
amusing man-of-the-world air. But, really, if 
Mr. Le Bas appropriated that latch-key, it was 
entirely the fault of Mrs. Le Bas, who was so 
sure people ought not to be happy in war¬ 
time, even though, as in her husband's case, 
they had returned wounded from the front, 
that she absorbed her days in committee 


uxorious spouse into seeking female consolation elsewher 
There are laughable moments, and qiiite a budget of w,tt 
sayings and conversations. Mr. Pat Somerset and Mr 
John Williams, as the boys in the two Services, come i 
for the happiest sallies, and are nature itself i n all ther 
movements and speeches. For the rest, a bevy 0 f accom 
plished actresses—Miss Jessie Winter, Miss Doris Lytton 
Miss Margaret Watson. Miss Barbara Hoffe. and Miss 
Marie Illington—show to delightful advantage while M r 
Esmond, the actor, does his full serious duty by Mr. Esmond 
the author. 

"THE UVE WIRE." AT ST. MARTINS. 

If the whole art of the spy-play is to keep your audience 
making wrong guesses at your secret, as no doubt it j s 
then Mr. Douglas Hoare and Mr. Sydney Blow are artists 
at the game, and successful artists. It is safe to say that 
no one in the first-night audience, until the confession 
came, had his eye fixed on the actual culprit; so that the 
playwrights pulled off their surprise, and provided their 
audience with a thrill satisfactorily enough. Where their 
story lies open to criticism is in its picture of the working 
of a newspaper office. Not only the proprietor-editor 
himself, but his staff generally, seemed to hang round doing 
little but talk and amuse themselves, while the paper made 
itself. In Fleet Street a " live wire ” run on these lines 
would be dead in no time. Still, Mr. Hallard proved a 
dignified and amiable Press-magnate ; Miss Hilda Trevelyan 
showed charm, and Miss Helen Morris suggested mystery. 
Mr. Donald Calthrop yvas all nerves and energy as the 
hunted spy-hunter; and Mr. Alex. Scotty-Gattv 
had a fine burst of rhetoric as the real spy. 

"TELLING THE TALE." AT THE 
AMBASSADORS. 

Your Gallic farce makes a good start in the 
way of libretto for a musical comedy. The 
authors of “ The Live Wire” have managed 
very well in their adaptation of " Une Niut 
de Noces ” for the Ambassadors, and it is a 
recommendation rather than a disadvantage, 
that " Telling the Tale,” is really our old 
friend ” Oh, I say.” in a different guise. Mr. 
Philip Braham’s music is as breathless as the 
action it illustrates. Miss Marie Blanche, and 
a new comedian. Mr. Denier Warren, act as 
intensely as if there were no music to help 
them ; Miss Nancy Gibbs sings so attractively 
that her every appearance is welcome; , and 
two French artists, Miles. Dormeuil and Der- 
vyle, in a duet about the French mascots, 

” Rin-Tin-Tin and Ninette,” have a turn so 
jolly that it would make the fortunes of 
almost any piece of this kind. 


KNIGHTING THE AUSTRALIAN COMMANDER: THE KING 
AND GENERAL MONASH .—[Official Photograph.] 

meetings and correspondence, adopted a separate bed¬ 
room with telephone arrangement complete, let the 
family meals look after themselves, and piqued her 


AS CHEERY AS EVER: A GROUP OF BRITISH, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN WOUNDED 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT .—[Official Photograph.] 


PELMANISM 


AND THE SILVER BADGE. 


If it were within my power I would so order it 
that every Silver Badge issued to a discharged soldier 
would be accompanied by a free enrolment for a 
course of Pelmanism. 

For Pelmanism is of the greatest import to the 
discharged soldier, and I am putting my views in 
regard to it upon record because I believe that the 
lessons to be learned from my own case may be of 
some service to many thousands of my comrades in 
the great Brotherhood of the Silver Badge. 

It is just a year since the day when I cast aside 
khaki, consigned my tin of ” Soldier’s Friend ” to 
oblivion and feverishly arrayed myself in the most 
flamboyant clothes that my tailor and hosier could 
provide. . . . • 

In my pre-war days I had gained a comfortable 
income in the practice of my profession. My mind 
had enjoyed ample exercise and was always (if I may 
be forgiven the simile) at ” concert pitch." And so 
I thought that, with a world teeming with new topics 
ideas, and ideals, I could not fail to produce of my best, 
and rebuild my shattered fortunes. 

I took a holiday, and, returning, came to my desk 
filled with a resolve to work as never I had worked 
before. 

It was just there that I came down to earth, and 
the bubbles of my childlike faith bespattered them¬ 
selves on the stones of reality. 

One morning of fruitless, futile scribbling showed 
me that nearly three years’ service as a soldier had had 
its inevitable effect on my mental processes. 

That nimble wit I had been so proud to possess 
positively would not be stimulated ; that ability to 
analyse a subject and classify its components that 
h' i d made my previous work clear and forceful had 
flea ; that ease in the choice of the right word that had 
made work a recreation had taken a fancy for aviation 
and winged away. 

And it was not just a matter of mood, for this 
inability to work persisted. In a week or two there 
came the realisation that it was a chronic state. The 
reason was not far to seek. For nearly three years 
xny every day’s activities had been planned ahead for 


By GEORGE HENRY. 

me. Almost my every action had been governed by 
the decisions of my superior officers. Day and night, 
week in, week out, I had, and rightly so, surrendered 
myself to the mechanical will of the military machine. 
My thinking had been done for me. I had no reason 
to think for myself. Indeed, I soon learned that 
" thinking for oneself ” was a short path to the 
pleasures of “ pack drill.” 

All of which resulted in a brain lying fallow. Its 
functions had not been properly exercised—it was a 
great obese brain, over-fed with facts and impressions, 
suffering from a species of mental indigestion, torpid 
and unresponsive to my will. 

I had, indeed, come to a pretty pass ! It was 
necessary for me to earn at least double as much as in 
pre-war days merely to provide the bread and butter 
of respectability. iHow was I to make provision for 
this—much less for the occasional jam that makes 
life livable—with my mind rusted, faculties blunted, 
and thinking-power to a great extent atrophied by 
disuse ? 

Obsessed by this sort of query, little wonder that 
that sneaking little traitor, the Imp of Introspection, 
came upon the scene. I gave way to depression and 
doubt, and feared for my future. I began to think 
that I was going to be one of life’s ” wash-outs,” and 
in the light of later learning, I really think I did for a ] 
time belong to that peculiar species of humanity— 
until Pelmanism came to me l 

Until Pelmanism came to me—by the prosaic 
path of a daily paper announcement, and the subse¬ 
quent clipping of a coupon. Many thousands of 
Silver Badge men have hesitated over that same 
coupon. I wish I could make them realise to the full 
the import of it. For Pelmanism gave me what it 
has given many a thousand men and women. It 
gave me courage first of all. The first " little Grey 
Book ” refreshed and stung my mind into activity, 
just as a plunge into a cold bath reinvigorates a tired 
body. 

The Imp of Introspection and the legions of other 
mental devils who are his co-mates fled from my ken. 
I had no further use for them, and as ** Grey Book ” 


followed ” Grey Book,” and the fascinating exercises 
of Pelmanism unfolded their interest and charm, my 
mind began to bestir itself and throw off the shackles 
of its hibernation. 

Pelmanism changed my whole outlook on life, gave 
me new interests, and made me THINK. 

My mind began to function more speedily and 
easily. I found that I could collect my thoughts, 
concentrate on a subject, analyse and classify possi¬ 
bilities, and finally express myself without the hair- 
tearing and other temperamental performances which 
are popularly supposed to be the accompaniment of 
creative work. The upshot is that to-day my work 
is accomplished with ease, and I am never tired of 
reiterating the fact that Pelmanism pays for itself a 
thousandfold. 

So much for my personal experiences of Pelmanism. 

I have dealt with my own case at length because it is 
typical of thousands of others. I have lately had an 
opportunity of investigating the work of Pelmanism, 
and found that the register of the Pelman Institute 
teems with cases of students who, at their introduction 
to the Course, had suffered from the same menta 
“ dry-rot ” that was once my portion. I found, too, 
that among my brothers of the Silver Badge there is 
a great army of Pelmanists equipping itself for the 
stem struggle for a living that follows the laying down 
of the weapons of war. In many cases, officers who 
have appreciated the qualities of the men who serv 
under them have paid for a course of Pelmanism or 
such men on their discharge from the Service. ■ ■ ■ 
The Pelman Institute publishes a small book, » 
and Memory,” in which Pelmanism is fully expl^at** 
and illustrated : and a supplement treating of ■jj 
manism as an Intellectual and Social Factor.’ T ^ 
two publications, together with a reprint of 
Report on the Pelman Institute and its work, w e 
sent gratis and post free, to any reader of “ The I us 
trated London News ” who addresses a post-card to 
Pelman Institute, 53, Pelman House, Bloomsbury SM e < 
London, IF.C.i All correspondence is confidenti ■ 
Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbouf ni > 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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What Harry Tate takes 

when he has 

HEADACHE ^ 

Victoria Palace, 

London. SIV.. 

Jan. / 4 th. 1918. 

To the " Daisy " Co.. { 

Dear Sirs, 4 

Whcneoer 1 suffer from a headache t 
or touch of neuralgia your ** Daisy ’’ A 
tablets are always sufficient to disperse j 
them, and I consider your remedy the j! 
very best British preparation one l 
can take. ^ 

It is good to know that we need not \ 
buy foreign specifics for these troubles. * 
and that " Daisy " is the best of all. k 
You have my permission to publish V 
this letter, and also my photograph. V 
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PROFIT SHARING 
LIFE ASSURANCE 

The Scotlisl. Widow, 
Fund is conducted on 
the Mutual principle, 
the whole profits being 
divided among the 
Policyholders. The 
Society offers every ad¬ 
vantage which Life 
Assurance, conducted 
under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances is 
capable of affording to 
the public. 

Write for Booklet giving Jnil 
particulars and terms. 


NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS. 

For scheme to purchase 
by instalments, apply for 


Scottish 
Widows 
Fund. “ 



The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office . 

FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 

22 MILLIONS. 47 MILLIONS. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

<0. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Aetuarg.) 
LONDON OFFICES: 

t8, Conhill, E.C. 3; 17, Waterloo PI.. 8.W. 1. 


Write for Catalogue of Use¬ 
ful Novelties, Leather , Silver 
Jewellery, etc,, Post Free. 


Pocket Alarm Watch. 


Vickery’s “ Perfection” Alarm 
Watch ; most simple to use, 
high - grade movement, and 
thoroughly reliable timekeeper. 
Luminous Hands and Figures. 

Nickel or Oxydized Case, 

£5 5s. Od. 

Vickery* Active Service AUrm Writ 
Watck, Luminous, Dutpreof, £6 7*. 6d. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


“ Karen.” 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick's new novel. 
“ Karen" (Collins), is a composite 
photograph, the salient features and characteristics of the 
German nation at war being blended in the picture she 
Her English hero¬ 


ine, who has the misfortune 
to be in Reichenstadt in 
1914-15. is the daughter-in- 
law of the commandant of 
an infamous prison camp, 
the acquaintance of one of 
the men responsible for the 
terror in Belgium, and a 
witness to the barbarism of 
German Red Cross nurses, 
and the martyrdom of 
wounded and starving Eng¬ 
lishmen passing, at the 
mercy of the mob, through 
the streets of a German 
town. This is local colour 
indeed. 


It cannot be said that 
anything introduced is with¬ 
out foundation in fact, 
though, perhaps not many 
young women would have 
had so much concentrated 
experience. Karen herself, 
pretty, young, charming and 
courageous, is a delightful 
person, and Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
neat fingers never modelled 
a difficult subject with 
greater success than in the 
figure of Wolfram von 
Hohenroda, whose overbear¬ 
ing and intolerant pride of THE ORDEAL FROM WHICH AMIENS HAS BEEN LIBERATED: A GERMAN SHELL BURSTINC IN THE CITY, 

race does not express itself, British Official Photograph. 

after the manner of so 

many of his countrymen, in deliberate cruelty or ob¬ 
scenity. Harsh he is, certainly, especially in his treat¬ 
ment of his poor little overdriven son; but we can 
- understand Karen’s devotion to him, even after the 
amazing exhibition of rudeness by which he introduces 
himself in the railway carriage where they meet. The 


book, with its vivid scenes, drawn as they are by a 
hand incapable of blurred or slovenly work, sets us 
wondering once again at the completeness with which 
a great people has been corrupted. 

Have the Germans any idea of how they stand, 
now, in the eyes of the civilised world ? They might do 


DUE IE 


-— - -y -o- w.uugu 10 Bedford 

Park to have literary and artistic inhabitants far 
enough from Kensington to be unfashionable h ^ 
middle-class people are the gentle Londoners whom wl 
who live among them know and love, the conservative 6 
shy. credulous and yet commonsensical citizens whose 
independence and native 
wit die in the last ditch 
together, and whose civilisa¬ 
tion, East End or West 
End, is as deep and ancient 
as their quality of fight- 
ing endurance. Some daj 
the Londoner, at whom tht 
provinces laugh for a little 
squeaking Cockney, will 
come into his own, and 
meanwhile he is not with¬ 
out his interpreters —Miss 

Webling, for one. 


worse than read “ Karen,” which, in the modest dress of 
fiction, deals straightly with the truth. 

... ~ The obscure place of West London 

“ In Our Street” . .. . . .... .. , , 

by the river is faithfully reproduced 

in Miss Peggy Webling's novel, ” In Our Street ” 


The story she tells is 
the struggle of a man for 
the spirit of a woman, or 
of two women, since pretty 
Lily Bourne becomes indis¬ 
pensable in time to his pur¬ 
pose. Leo Vakeel’s desire 
for domination does not stop 
short at physical possession. 
He finds that psychical ex¬ 
periment through a medium 
will bring the souls of the 
dead to his call. His spiri¬ 
tualistic dealings with the 
unseen degrade and ruin 
him. He exhausts his wife 
by forcing her into trance 
until her vitality is sapped 
beyond recovery. She passes 
on ; and he begins to make 
use of Lily Bourne with the 
same vampire - like persist¬ 
ence. Then begins the fight between him and Lily’s 
rescuers. " In Our Street ” illustrates the debasing 
effects of a preoccupation with the mysteries of the life 
beyond, and the punishment that overtakes the meddler 
who seeks to tear aside the veil between us and the next 
world with curious or unclean fingers. 


Get it at 

Jbrndd 

Choosing a Bag. 

The more you appreciate real 
excellence the more you will 
appreciate the quality of work 
that Harrods offer you. 

Harrods make Bags; they 
make them with the idea of 
making them better than they 
have ever been made before; 
they use materials which some 
may think too good ; they 
take pains which some may 
think too great ; they reach a 
standard which some may 
deem unnecessarily high. 

Not elsewhere in the Kingdom to-day 
can you buy a Bag. Portmanteau, or a 
Dressing Case that is a better model 
of British thoroughness or a more 
outstanding example of British Value. 

Harrods for Lunch! 

It has been so often pointed out to us 
that the excellence of the cuisine and 
service in Harrods Georgian Restaurant 
is insufficiently known that we tender 
this reminder to all who have occasion 
to ” Lunch out? as well as to every 
visitor to Harrods who may be unaware 
of the great convenience the “ Georgian ’* 
affords. 

HARRODS Ltd 

Woodman Burbidge Managing Director 

LONDON SW1 


HARRODS BEDSTEADS 

An Example from the Distinctive Models in Harrods Bedstead Salons 



The above is a reproduction of a 
Period,” Bedstead of Birch, finishes _ 

fully rubbed-down old walnut O 1 ft IK U 
shade. Size,4 ft.b in.x 6 ft.6 in. * 1 w 


Harrods are always pleased 
to submit sketches and esti¬ 
mates for complete schemes of 
Home Furnishing on request. 
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WAS OFFERED 


to a client of ours for the Ciro 
Pearl Ring we sold him for 
/,'i r o, similar to the one on 
this photo. 

We show here a reproduction of 
a necklet of 



PEARLS 

■ % which we sell at . i . o. Hun- 

dreds of clients have written us ---- 

that their friends and experts have 
'tAj been deceived by same. 

\ £8o z s-xs a.sa ss'&ar 

STILL THERE ARE SCEPTICS 

who cannot believe we give for £i . i . 0 a 
better article than they can get elsewhere 
it they pay ^4.4 . o or more for it. 

They cannot believe Ciro Pearls will deceive experts. 

They cannot believe Ciro Pearls have the identical qualities of genuine pearl 

TO THOSE WE SAY: 

PONT BUY CIRO PEARLS 

BUT EXAMINE THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 



ill send you a Necklet, a Rin 
of our Jewels, ou receipt of £ 
either for a week. 


CIRO 

PEARLS 

are sold 

at one price 

only. 

Whether 

a gorgeoi 

us string of 

pearls, 

a ring, a 

brooch, a 

pair of car¬ 

rings, 

or any jevvi 

el, no mati 

ter what size 

pearl y 

ou require, 

the price 

o' 

A he mountings are as exuui 

site as if the 

pearls 

were genuine. 



°" ^ ^ ^ at 42 , Piccadilly, W. , (directly opposite 
Pnnces Restaurant). If you cannot call and see our Pearls, send us vour order ; it shall have 
our intelligent, careful service. The Cirn -- - 


vice. The Ciro Scientific Pearl Co., Ltd. (Dept. iG). 
'Descriptive Booklet U^o. 16 on request. 


DOES RELIGION COUNT? 

The records of the War abundantly prove the 
place and power of religion in the life of the British 
Soldier. It teaches him to live and shows him 

HOW TO DIE. 

The War Work of the Salvation Army is an attempt 
to give a practical interpretation to the words of Christ, 
that man shall not live by bread alone, and that if a 
man love God he will love his brother also. 

Equipped to meet every reasonable human need, and 
staffed by experienced officers, the 

SALVATION ARMY HUT 

focuses this endeavour at the time and in the place 
of the Soldier’s greatest need. The Service man 
appreciates Religion — and when he enters a Salva¬ 
tion Army Hut he 

EXPECTS TO FIND IT. 

If you would wish our gallant men to have 
Religions aid in trial’s hour, please send a gift to 
General Booth, ioi. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 

(Registered under the IVar Charities Act , iqi6.J 


THE READY SALE AND 
GREAT DEMAND FOR 


PlCCApiLi^ 

VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 

are sufficient evidence 
that they are the most 
perfect hand-made 
Virginia Cigarettes 
ever produced. 

25 1/8| 

50 for 3/S 100 for 0/10 

To be obtained of all High-class Tobacconists. 
ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 55, Ficcadilly, London, W. 1. 


Lotas 


A NYTIME this side of 
Christmas,but the sooner 
the better, women will do 
well to buy their buckle shoes 
for next spring’s wear. 

For so uncertain is the 
supply, not only of leather but 
also of buckles, that Lotus Ltd 
are obliged to decline advance 
orders sent by shops for 
execution next year. 

But, for . a few months 
longer, the shops appointed to 


sell Lotus and Delta will 
certainly be able to supply 
buckle shoes out of their next 
deliveries from Lotus Ltd, if 
not straightaway from stock 
on their shelves. 

In every town there is at 
least one, in many towns there 
are two or more, of these shops. 


T.otus Ltd, Stafford 
of Lotus and Delta Sho 
City Telephone 
London Wall 
GySy 


Delta 

800—2l/- 


A 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 

r ITH startling suddenness the Great War has brought 
into prominence a number of problems about 
women’s position that it was inevitable should, in course 
of time, come up for settlement, but that we anticipated 
would gradually and slowly present themselves for solu¬ 
tion. The question of this sort that is the immediate 
topic of the hour is ” equal pay for equal work.” I do not 
for a moment suppose that it is going to be settled at once. 
Action and reaction—systole and diastole—the swing of 
the pendulum—such is the law of existence ; and all the 
changes that are now being brought about will doubtless 
be challenged and disputed hotly enough before they are 
finally settled. But without the war, how long would it 
have been, I wonder, before we would have seen a great 
extensive and determined demand from women for equal 
pay with men for any equal work ? 

It is very unfortunate, in the interests of women -workers, 
that the women striking for this demand have done so 
(in some cases, at any rate) in a manner that is objection¬ 
able. and therefore prejudicial to themselves. The tram and 
omnibus girls of a seaside resort are an instance. Without 
the smallest warning, at two o’clock in the afternoon, they 
all ceased work, and so stopped abruptly the entire public 
vehicle traffic. The town is full of wounded soldiers : 
there are, I believe, six thousand of them ; their dinner 
is at noon, and by two o’clock great numbers of them 
have gone down to the front; and there the strike 
stranded hundreds of maimed and feeble men from 
hospitals on the summit of high hills, others from houses 
well inland. Little families, too, had come down to the 
sea by 'bus, perhaps two miles or more, from the out¬ 
skirts of the town, where lodgings are cheapest. 

These striking girls left all these people plant(-ld, 
without a word of warning ; and as the general public 
watched wounded and maimed men painfully climbing 
to the hospitals, and mothers moiling along surrounded 
by crying, worn-out little children, the notion of " equal 
pay for equal work ” no longer presented itself as an 
appeal to justice, but as a display of sheer selfishness, 
and utter lack of all those qualities of tender considera 
tion for childhood and suffering mankind that are a part 
of traditional womanliness. It is to be specially noted, 
however, that the action of these girls at the seaside was 
not at all on their own initiative, but was ordered by 


the men heads o< their union in Lonuon. Male trades- 
unionists are fully alive to the fact that a piotecuon to men’s 
employment in preference to women underlies acceptance 
of the principle of equal work and equal pay for the sexes. 



FOR RESTAURANT WEAR 

This simple but charming dress for restaurant wear is of pale-grey lace over 
grey satin, the lace edged with a pleating of grey tulle. A bishop': purple 
charmeuse sash is also worn. The black satin hat has its wide brim 
overlaid with grey lace, falling over the edge. A few fronds of paradise 
feathers soften the crown. 


However, ail this has no real relat on to the p r(] 
cons of " equal pay for equal work ,t has only u 
that question to the front with a rapidity and p rt 
force that could never have been foreseen. It is n t 
a just demand. It is not the practice to pay anvbll 
the score of what they want to do with the money 
not, then, a fair test of the relation between proper 
for a woman and for a man for equal services, to say 
she needs less than he does because the man will 
be keeping a family. Many women also are keei 
others—aged parents, or little fatherless brothers 
sisters ; and in most cases the woman working for w a 
requires the amount she earns to be sufficient to al 
her to remunerate some other woman for doing her hou 
work, cooking, and needlework, just as a man must 

But even if not so. there is no reason for payi 
them less on some supposed less need for money. On t 
other hand, if women claim equal pay, there is a probat 
expectation of preference on the part of employers f 
men, as having more uniform good health, and being k 
nervous and irritable, and less sensitive to reproof; and 
is in this expectation that, if pay is equal, the employ 
will prefer male labour, that men unionists official! 
support such a demand. Women, therefore, should no 
use every endeavour to prove that they are really men 
equals as steady workers, and also in respect of courtesy 
cheerful obedience, and so on, if they wish to be hcreafte 
kept on in well-paid work. 

The restrictions in coal and gas will make the house 
wives’ food problems much more severe, for the physio 
logically satisfactory substitutes for meat ami wheal 
unfortunately require very prolonged cooking. Tht 
pulses, beans, lentils, peas, and also man}- cereals—barley, 
maize, and oats, for instance—absolutely must have ade¬ 
quate cooking time, for no amount o, soaking can take 
the place of the fire. Without prolonged boiling, these 
articles of food are not only unpalatable, but indigestible. 
A vegetarian friend tells me that it is feasible to cook at 
one time enough haricot beans or lentils to last for«. week 
if drained and kept in a clean larder, the beans will remain 
sweet, and can be cooked up in portions in varying manners 
Another splendid device for economy is the Fireless Cooker, 
consisting of any air-tight box, with close-fitting lid, 
padded thickly with twisted newspaper or hay, leaving a 
central cavity to hold the cooking-pot, which must be 
put in boiling from the stove, and will complete the partial 
cooking of meat or vegetables without expense.— Filomena. 


I 



“A Perfect Food” 

That is the way Mrs. Brown, 4 Canowie Road, 
Redland, Bristol, the mother of this bonny eight 
months old youngster describes Mellin’s Food. 

“ I cannot speak too highly of Mellin s Food, as 
1 consider it a perfect food for babies, ,, reads 
her letter. And Baby Dennis Blair Brown 
certainly justifies the trust his mother has placed 
in the nourishing and health-giving properties 
of Mellin’s Food. 

Begin using Mellin’s to-day. Give your baby the advantage 
of the food which secures strong and vigorous growth and 
development. Free from starch. Prepared as directed it is 
the perfect substitute for mother’s milk 

Mellin’s Food 

May be obtained of all chemists and stores. A valuable 
booklet on the Care and Treatment of Infants will be sent 
post free on application to — 

MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 15 


Why not have beautiful hair ? 

Y OUR hair can be beautiful and will be beauti¬ 
ful if you treat it the certain way—with 
Hindes Hair Tint. 

You simply comb it thro’, that is all, and with the 
first application your hair regains all the rich, lus¬ 
trous shades of youth. 

Use Hindes Hair Tint, not merely for hair de¬ 
finitely grey, but for any that is dull or faded, 
and use it fearlessly. There is the highest medical 
j* testimony to its harmlessness. 


HAIR TINT 

(Registered title \SeegeroJ ) 


2/6 the Flask. 

Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, or direct from 

HINDES Limited, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

Patentees and Manufacturers of the World-Famous Hindes Wavers—” Hindelife 
Hair Brushes (which have been awarded highest honours at every exhibition 
to which they have been sent, since the great exhibition of 1851). the New 
Malik” and "Very" Hair Brushes. 












SEVEN MINUTES FROM VICTORIA 

byelevated railway 


*4* -sMr 

. *»«•***> .1 


HICH STREET. CLAPHAM S.W. A 

BOOK TO CLAPHAM ROAD. 


UPHOLSTERY 

Artistic, Inexpensive 


Ttltgramt 
' Greatly. London. 


Telephone : 
IS29. 1830, ban,, 


FABRICS OF 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION: 
Rep*, 

Satin Cloth*, 
Velvet*, 
Ploihette*, 
Casement Cloths 
Cretonne*. 


Write for 
“THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL," 
An Artittic Book 
on Furniture 
and Fabric*. 
Gratis and Post 
Free. 


THE GRANVILLE SETTLE. 

ticularly comfortable. Thoroughly 
olstereii. Covered in Cretonne 
i/lii per yd., £14 14 0 

THE ranelagh divan 

optionally comfortable. Well up 


COLVILLE 

CHAIR 


To Defend You Against 


SORE THROAT 


and Infectious Diseases. 


“The best defence is attack,” say our 
modern strategists. 

And FORMAMINT defends your body 
against the invading army of microbes by 
attacking and destroying them before they 
can harm you. 

Remember this next time you are 
threatened with a Sore Throat, a Cold, or 
Influenza, &c. — and take FORMAMINT 
promptly. 

“ Formamint was recommended to me by a very good sur¬ 
geon,” writes the Earl of Euston. ‘‘and was successful in curing 
a cold in one instance, and a sore throat in the other. Nothing I 
have ever tried before has been able to stop them running their course.” 

“ I have found Formamint an excellent remedy for sore 
throat,” writes Mr. Ronald T. Massey, the well known journalist, 
“ and admirable for staving off infection. 1 have tried substitutes , 
but find Formamint ten times as effective.” 

At this time of the year — when your vitality is 
often lowered by sudden changes in the weather — 
you are particularly susceptible to colds, sore throats, 
and serious zymotic illness. 

Why not avoid these risks — both for yourself 
and the members of your household — by sucking 
a few FORMAMINTS every day t and so disin¬ 
fecting your mouth and throat against all micro¬ 
organisms which may attack them ? 

Buy a bottle at your chemisis—price 2/2— but be sure you get the 
genuine 'germ-killing throat-tablet' bearing our name and address on the label. 

GENATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co.) 

(Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda) 

12, CHENIES STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Tke Luxury of 
tke Luxuriou f Ea/t 


L»e Jvanopus is the genuine 
Egyptian Cigarette — the Cigarette 
of the Luxurious East. Made in Cairo 
from choice Oriental tobaccos “ Le 
Kanopus ’ has that fascinating aroma 
and delightful flavour found onlv in 
the genuine Egyptian Cigarette of 
better quality. No cheaper leaf or 
other adulteration used in manufacture. 


k Kanopus 

__ 


A luxury in smokes — smooth, mild and 
mellow. Leaves tlie palate clean and fresh. 

PRICES: 1 /- for 10; 2/-, 20; 5/-, 50 ; 9/11, 100. 

High-class Tobacconists everywhere stock " Le Kanopus." 
Ask for this brand when you want a really good Cigarette. 


_ 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

,, Quite naturally, the topic which 
The “ Pleasure ” ' , .. ' , • . 

is most discussed in motor.ng 

circles at the moment is the 
recommendation of the Committee on the Luxury 
Tax that the " pleasure " car should be mulct in 
the full duty of twopence in the shilling on its 
first cost I am not altogether certain that the 
consensus of opinion is against the tax, if it can 
be so arranged that only the car which is to be 
used entirely for pleasure or for the purposes of 
mere social convenience should pay the duty. It 
is perfectly clear that money must be raised in 
some way to pay the colossal costs of the war ; 
and therefore taxation which in normal times would 
be enough to bring about a revolution must be 
and will be—submitted to with comparative cheer¬ 
fulness. But if the country is to exhibit the re¬ 
quisite cheerfulness under the adversity of super- 
taxation, care must be taken that its incidence 
shall be as fair as possible in the circumstances. 
Of course, it is quite impossible for all our new 



IN THE MATOPPOS : A NAPIER IN RHODESIA. 

Our photograph shows an extra-strong Colonial Napier car, which was driven by Mr. A. C. 
Henderson on his record run from Salisbury (Rhodesia) to Cape Town, which he completed in 
13 days Mr. Henderson joined the Rhodesian Platoon of the King's Royal Rifles, went to 
France, won the Military Medal, was wounded and discharged. He still ho'di the record of 
being the only motorist to complete the trip from Salisbury to Cape Town, and he pays a notable 
tribute to his Napier car. 


taxei to be devoid of unfairness somewhere Even 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer is human and 
must err. Where, however, the incidence is 
manifestly untair. 1 think a good case exists f or 
very careful consideration before, even in these 
days of greatest need, another tax is imposed I 
have said that I cannot find that there is a great 
deal of opposition to the principle of including the 
pleasure ” car in tire Luxury Tax schedule I 
do not see how there could be. except from the 
point of view that the car and its use are already 
cal ted upon to pay more in proportion than mod; 
motorists consider equitable. But where the shoe 
is very likely to pinch—and to pmch severely—s 
in the definition of where “ utility ” ends an d 
- pleasure " begins. As I believe I have pointed 
out in a previous article in these pages, the 
motorist himself has been a little to blame for his 
easy acceptance of the term " pleasure " car. Not 
only here has it led to something akin to trouble 
lor I read that in Canada a very vigorous pro¬ 
tect has been made to the Government relative 
to the use of the term We have allowed the terra 



The Ideal Tonic 


CONVALESCENCE 

ANAEMIA 


NEURASTHENIA 

OVERSTRAIN 



Globeol is a com¬ 
plete treatment for 
Anaemia. It im¬ 
parts strength and 
vigour to the sys¬ 
tem, shortens the 
period of conval¬ 
escence and gives 
a feeling of well¬ 
being and perfect 
health. 

Globeol is a splen¬ 
did tonic in cases 
of nervous exhans- 
tion ; it nourishes 
and regenerates 
the nerves, tones 
up the grey matter 
of the brain, 
increases nerve 
force, and aug¬ 
ments thecapacitv 
for intellectual 
work. 

Globdol is a safe¬ 
guard against 
disease, as it in¬ 
creases the power 
of resistance of 

„ .77 . . , --— the system. 

That xs how I man,roe to keep my , urp€ w acdlhnU; 

Globeol gtves me the necessary strength and powers of resistance." 

u - al “ *• *—• - 


"d\fo*7HUc/l & tout 

Iftayfa? 

Users of Mazda Lamps will always 
be able to conform in full degree 
to the Government Lighting Re¬ 
strictions, as Mazda Lamps ensure 
the maximum saving in current. 

Ask your Electrician for 


DRAWN WIRE 

Electric Lamps [ 


You Need a 

TRUSTY SWORD 

to Destroy the Enemy 
in your System 

URIC ACID, 

the cause of 

Rheumatism, 

Sciatica, 

Gravel, 

Gout, etc. /\fi 

Q+s 


URODONAL 
is a powerful sol¬ 
vent of Uric Acid. 



It cleanses the liver, purifies 
the blood and tissues, imparts 
suppleness to the arteries, and 
prevents obesity by oxidising fatty 

tissues. 


URODONAL also cleanses the kidneys, 
which it frees from the presence of uric acid 
crystals and all the toxins and impurities 
which injure the renal tissue ; it also removes 
obstructions. 

The use of URODONAL is not contra¬ 
indicated in any case. It may be taken 
by everyone at all times, and also by 
persons with a weak heart. It is non¬ 
toxic, and non-injurious to the stomach, 
kidneys, heart or brain. 

P r ' ces 5 s - & I2s - Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained from 
httdmw st ! )res - or direct, post free, 5/6 6 c 12/b, from the British and Colonial Agents, 

n V U jP‘ iarmacists aid Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1., from who’- also 
c?.n be had, post free, the full explanatory booklets, “ Scientific Remedies,” and “ Treatise on Diet." 


.• ROtlGlFR FR'RFS. 61. / 


„ r -- -- Dame Fit, Montreal. -.anaaa. 

Agent in US. A. : GEO M ALLA 6 , l. 4 , 6. Cliff Street. Srtv York V S A 

sll "a r.hu AV *’ Z,a ‘5" d FA SI I. KING. Malcolm Building. Malcolm /.ant. Sydney (Box G.P.O. IP#). 

5h»-A gents for India, Burma, and Ceylon . G. A THER TON 6- CO. . !. Clive Street. Calcutta. 

How little salt one does 
use at table; it is "worth 
while ^ettin&tbe best - 

ferebos 

SALT 


'A 


MU 


A 


1^1 


AUUnimiMiit 











ijllp/iwig 


aamfttf 


must have at 
his command all 
that is finest in 
men and material 
— hence his pre¬ 
ference for the 


On the Alert! 


;afc in harbour behim 
arines, out to “ sink 
r reward at the ham 


HUMBER LIMITED, 

Coventry. 


Vigilance & Efficiency 


whether m warfare or commerce. 

Wood-Milne 

Eritish-made Motor Tvres 


arc subject to scrutiny that never slackens. 

Faults cannot escape the eye of the “ lookout.” 

Therefore, in buying Wood-Milne British- 
made Tyres you take the minimum 
risk of getting anything but the best. 

WOOD-MILNE, LIMITED 
2 t. ALBION ST.. GAYTIIORN, MANCHESTER 


fully engaged on Work for the British and Allied Governments. May we 
er your name for full particulars to be sent when hostilities cease ? 


Vegetable Dishes 

need never be unpalatable. 
A little Lea & Pf.rrtns’ 
Sauce makes a world of 
difference in the flavour.— 


CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHES 


Our stock contains a large vari 
of dainty and inexpensive g 
ments for little boys and girls. 

SMART COAT for little girl, i 
Cloth. Collar and cuffs faced 


twill Covert 
dth velvet, 
stone grey. 


years, price 6 gns 


FUR 

AND 


NOTE.—T/tts Establishment 
on Saturdays. 


Fine Brilliant Rin* 
Open Circle Setting 


ueoenham 
& Freebodv 

Smm v/hvs ii*mi>if 

wigmore Street. 

(Cavendish Square) London W. 1. 

Famous for over a Cent urv 
forTosle. for Qualify, for Value 


FRONT 


Luminous AUrm Watch. Perfect 


5. SMITH* SON,,y?- 

6. GRAND HOTEL BLDGS. 


Sterling Silver, £8 IS O 


































































































& Brown’s 

Oriental 


Tubesl'PotsltS. 


Oakey's WELLINGTON 

Knife Polish. 
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the R.A.C., the A.A., and the S.M.M.T. should 
confer on the whole question, and, together, pre¬ 
pare a set of working definitions differentiating 
the luxury car, pure and simple, from the car 
which is used in varying degrees for both busi¬ 
ness and pleasure. I am confident it is necessary, 
if the motorist is to secure anything like equitable 
treatment when the Luxury Tax comes to be 
discussed in Parliament. \y. \y 


to apply to a type, which is quite wTong. We 
have simply divided our motor vehicles into three 
generic groups, and have classified them as (a) 
industrial vehicles, which are solely adapted for 
carrying goods; (b) public-service vehicles ; and 
(c) pleasure cars, including all vehicles, no matter 
to what actual use they are put, which do not fall 
under either of the first two heads. This is mani¬ 
festly wrong ; and it becomes quite clear that the 
definition must be amended. 

A Conference At ^ moment " e are mainly 
Suggested. concerned with fixe question 
of super-taxation, but from 
other points of v,: v particularly because of the 
universality of use of tue tor-car tc which we 
are coming, it is highly desirable that we should 
have some better classification than we have at 
present. We should be prepared with a clear set 
<>f definitions, with adequate reasons why one and 
the other should be excluded from the taxation 
schedule. Personally, I am not going, for the 
time being at any rate, to attempt the drawing 
up of a set of definitions, for the reason that it i 
simple a task as it appears to be. There are a number 
questions involved which are really difficult to 
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SOME OF THE 75,000 GERMANS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH FORCES SINCE AUGUST 1: A TYPICAL SCENE 

IN THE PRELIMINARY COLLECTING-CAGES. 

Writing on September 4, Mr. H. Perry Robinson said : "In three days we have taken 75,000 prisoners in four weeks. Our photograph shows prisoners captured by the 

nearly 15,000 prisoners, making the total taken by the British Armies alone since the Canadians, whose official correspondent, Mr. J. F. B. Livesay, writes on September 3 : 

beginning of August over 70,000.” On September 8 Sir Douglas Haig reported: "The "The Canadian Corps is credited with over 20,000 prisoners as the result of a month’s 

number of prisoners captured by British troops during the first week of September exceeds work.” The total taken by all the Allies on the Western Front from July 18 to August 31 

19,000,” and in a Specia' Order of the Day of September 10 he reco ded the capture of was estimated in Paris to be 128,302, of whom 75,900 were captured on the French front. 

Photograph by Canadian War Records. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON 


A FEW clays ago T received the hint of a 
possible misunderstanding, touching a matter 
about which I should certainly desire tb be under¬ 
stood. It is only a matter of names ; but it is 
hideously stupid to despise names, especially when 
they are also nations. It concerns the whole 
question of the use of the words “ English ” or 
British, especially when they are supposed 
either to include or to ignore the woid “ Scottish.” 
Now I do not claim, writing currently about com¬ 
plicated things, that I always use the word 
“ English ” lightly. But I do claim that I do not 
use it wrongly in the sense in w’hich such critics 
commonly suppose it to be used wrongly. First, 

I do not, whatever else I do, neglect the special 
national claim of the Scots. And second, 1 do 
not, whatever else I do, use the term for the mere 
purpose of ex¬ 
alting the Eng¬ 
lish. In fact, 
generallyspeak¬ 
ing, when 1 say 
England 1 mean 
England ; I do 
not by any 
means mean 
any special 
merits of Eng¬ 
land, nor do I 
give it the 
right to ab¬ 
sorb the special 
merits of Scot¬ 
land. If I say, 
for instance, 
that Dickens is 
very English, I 
certainly mean 
among other 
things that he 
is not at all 
Scottish. I can¬ 
not conceive 
Micawber as 
Macaw r ber, or 
Dingley Dell 
transferred to 
the mountains 
as Glen Dingley. But it also means that there is 
nothing whatever English in the genius or even 
the geniality of “ Auld Lang Syne ” or of " The 
Antiquary.” 

But I am very far. as I have already said, from 
confining my list of things typically English to 
things typically admirable, especially so universally 
admirable as the humour and humanity of Dickens. 
Thus, if I say that snobbishness is an English 
fault, 1 mean it is an English fault; I do not 
think it is especially a Scottish fault. It is true, 
I am convinced, that the English have got into 
a most dangerous muddle through their excessive 
love of compromise and contempt for logic. It is 
not true, I fancy, that the Scotch are particularly 
fond of compromise; and it is certainly not in 
the least true that they are indifferent to logic. I 
happen to hold that both these English defects, 
the sentimental worship of wealth and the sen¬ 
timental confusion of thought, are due to England 
having had no popular theology. But the Scots 
certainly have had a popular theology, though 
some of the simple English may be a little puzzled 
about why on earth it should be popular. In 
short, I plead not guilty to the general charge of 
regarding Scotland as a part of England, or as 
anything but another nation exceedingly different 
from England. I w'rite in this matter as a Nation¬ 
alist and pot an Imperialist; and my patriotism 



PRESENTED TO EACH JEWISH RECRUIT : 
AN ANCIENT ROMAN MEDAL REVERSED 
TO SYMBOLISE THE LIBERATION OF 
PALESTINE. 

The Romans, alter conquering the Jews, struck 
a medal showing Palestine as a woman in 
chains about to be pierced by the sword of 
a Roman soldier. On the new medal pre¬ 
sented to Jewish recruits in Palestine the 
symbolism is reversed : the woman's chains 
are broken and the soldier is running away. 
The inscription, “ Judea Delivered," reverses 
the meaning of that on the Roman medal. 
Official Photograph. 


is chiefly employed in pleading for England as a 
neglected, and sometimes even an oppressed, 
nationality. 

But, of course, it is true that considerable 
complications arise when w’e speak of the armed 
unity of these nations in a great war. The chief 
complication arises when such a group of nations 
follows some course in which it really is under the 
historic influence of one of those nations. There 
are cases where we should say ” German,” and 
other cases where it is more natural to say 
“ Prussian.” Thus we should say that the Germans 
are coarse and clumsy, because they would be coarse 
and clumsy if Prussia had never existed. But we 
should say that the Prussian is imperious and 
ambitious, because it is he alone who has made 
the other Germans so. Transferring this dis¬ 
tinction to our own (fortunately more amiable) 
differences, there are things both good and evil 
in which the English happen to have led the way, 
even where many whom they have most success¬ 
fully led have been Scottish or Irish. For instance. 
I fancy it is quite fair to talk of the English 
tradition of adventure on the sea, because the 
tradition had really attracted the notice of the 
world, in men like Drake and Hawkins, before 
England was united with Scotland at all. But it 
would be a plain lie to say that the tradition of 
a fine infantry, fighting in formations like the 
square, was a purely English tradition. For that 
had really been a Scottish tradition, from the 
clumps of pikemen at Falkirk to the Highland 
squares at Waterloo. It may sound a little quaint, 
but there would really be a case for talking about 
the British Army and the English Navy. 

It is broadly the fact that our foreign policy 
has been that of England; but I am far from 
sure that the fact involves any compliment to 
England. The squirearchy of South England com¬ 
bined with the squirearchy of North Germany 
against the French and Irish Revolutions, in the 
days when we had not discovered that the German 
word for squire was junker. The squires of South 
England fought gallantly and figure honourably 



THE ARCH-BOLSHEVIK RECENTLY SHOT BY TWO WOMEN : 

" N. LENIN” (ALIAS VLADIMIR ILITCH OULIANOFF). 

The Bolshevik leader was shot and wounded by two women revolution¬ 
ists (one Dora Kaplan) in Moscow on August 30. Accounts cf his 
condition have since been fluctuating and conflicting. His real name 
is Vladimir Ilitch Oulianoff. '* JJ. Lcmn " is his revolutionary pseudonym. 


in history. But. touching the truth about the 
whole trend of Europe, it might have been better 
if some other branch of the British system had 
determined our choice. I seriously think we 
should be stronger to-day if we had shared the 
mediaeval sympathy with the F.ench which was 
the mark of Scotland, or the more modern sy’mpathy 
with the French which was the mark of Ireland. 
A peasant owning and tilling his field in the most 
desolate ex- 
tremity of 
Connemara is 
more like a 
peasant in the 
orchaids of 
Normandy or 
the vineyards 
of Champagne 
than he is like 
an agricul¬ 
tural labourer 
in Suffolk or 
Essex. Unfor¬ 
tunately for 
the British 
group, it was 
its least Con¬ 
tinental part 
that decided 
its C mtinen- 
tal policy. We 
gained the 
sympathy of 
the Germans, 
who were 
really’ out ri¬ 
vals. at the 
expense of 
straining the 
sympathy of 
the Scots and 
Irish, who were really our partners. It w’as a black 
and tiagic blunder, and we have not done with 
it yet. hrom this it will be seen that, while 
I still thmk England has led in external relations, 
I am not eulogising England at all extrava¬ 
gantly in saying so. 

Given this view’, my Scottish oi Irish friends 
w ill see how natural it is to talk of England doing 
this or that, in dealings with the Triple Alliance 
or the Turk, when the matter involved is really 
the mercantile, maritime, and largely aristocratic 
policy that can be traced from the Elizabethan 
tradition. But 1 not only think it would be 
improved by’ other national influences, I think it 
will be still more improved if those influences 
remain highly’ national, and even nationalist. Like 
Stevenson, 1 w’ould have the Scot date his letters 
from Scotland, and not North Britain. For there 
is a particular tradition of Scotland which should 
be also of particular value in the struggle with 
Germany’. As a fact, every nation has a separate 
quarrel with Prussia. The Scottish spirit in 
history’, with its intensity, its romance of con¬ 
tinual rebellion, its more or less mystical inde¬ 
pendence, its intellectual flame of the fanat.c, 
is especially’ incompatible with the machinery 
ot modern Pmssia, which rules out all rebellion 
and breaks the back of all individual dignity. 
For Prussia is the foe of all freedom, whether 
of the good fellow who wants to do as he 
likes, or the enthusiast who w’ants to do as *> e 
dislikes. All colours are washed out in the hig > 
efficient Prussian laundry ; and none would fa ® 
more sadly than that very unmistakable coou ‘ 
of Scotland, which is at the first glance g re >> 311 
on a closer glance purple. 



THE MAN WHO SANK THE ' LUSITANIA ' : 
THE LATE KAPITANLEUTNANT 
SCHWIEGER. 

Ia the list of 150 U-Boat commanders, 
published by the Admiralty with particulars 
as to their fate it was stated that Kapitan.t 
Sschwieger torpedoed the " Lusitania" when com¬ 
manding ” U 20 sunk in 1916). Later he 
commanded “ U 88,” lost with all hands in 
September t 9 i7. - [Official Photograph.} 
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IN PALESTINE: INDIANS; ANZACS; CAMELRY; R.A.F.; MALARIA. 

Egyptian Official Photographs. 
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WITH INDIANS AMONG THE BEARERS : THE LOADING OF WOUNDED ON A LIGHT 
RAILWAY. 


THE CAMEL TRANSPORT CORPS SERVING ON THE PALESTINE FRONT: WORK IN 
PROGRESS AT THE SADDLER'S SHOP. 


MALARIA-PREVENTION : SIKH PIONEERS REMOVING RIVER GROWTH FROM THE 
AUJA, WHERE MOSQUITOES BREED. 


WELCOME DURING THE EXTREME HEAT : A DIP 
IN THE AUJA FOR INDIAN TROOPS. 


FILLING THEIR WATER-BOTTLES : INDIAN SOLDIERS 
IN PALESTINE. 


At the moment of writing, the latest official report on the Palestine Campaign was that 
published on September 5, stating that “ since August 14 activity has in the main been 
confined to aerial bombing raids against the enemy establishments on the Hedjaz Railway, 
Patrol encounters east of Jordan, and raiding enterprises against the enemy’s advanced 
lines." On August 28 Mr. W. T. Massey wrote : 11 During the past few weeks the air 
force in Palestine destroyed 11 German machines and drove down 6. . . . Twelve 


Distinguished Flying Crosses have been awarded to the Australian squadron in the month. ’’ 
Writing on August 29, Mr. H. S. Gullett, official Australian correspondent, said : “ The 
summer spent by the Australians in the Jordan Valley is the severest since the crossing 
of the Canal. The heat has been extreme. . , . The highly successful campaign for 
the prevention of malaria, conducted by the medical service, alone made the Valley 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: 


OUR 757 GERMAN 


GUNS; BRITIf 

British and Australian Oii 



part of our huge haul of 

WITH THE NAMES 


GERMAN GUNS : BIG PIECES CHALKED 
OF THEIR CLAIMANTS. 


DESTROYED DURING THE GERMAN 

bridge over 


artillery moving forward in the great advance 

CROSSING A BRIDGE. 


A BRITISH GUN 


LAYING IN 


FIREMANS WORK TO COPE WITH THE EFFECTS OF TI 
A SOLDIER PLAYING A HOSE ON BURNING 


SHOWING THE BARREL BROKEN OFF NEAR 1 
r IN COUNTRY TAF 
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Amancan, has bnan anormous. An ofSci.l British eommun.qua of Saptamba, , stated: "In tha month of August . . . wa ha.a t.kan 657 Carman go™, including ova, .50 h».y 


Over 5750 machine-guns and over 1000 trench-mortars have been counted.” Besides these, there was 


immense quantity of various other 


material. On September 5. a ? ain ' 
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JNS 


IN ACTION; 


FISHING BY BOMB; 


A 


GERMAN DOG. 





LOWING CLOSE ON THE HEELS OF THE INFANTRY : FIELD ARTILLERY 
MOVING UP, PAST A MINE-CRATER. 


FIRING AN HOUR BEFORE ALONG A 
CAPTORS ADVANCED 


ROAD BY WHICH ITS AUSTRALIAN 
A GERMAN GUN 


"COMPLEAT ANGLER ” IN WAR: A SOLDIER BLOWING UP FISH 
WITH A GERMAN BOMB. 


ARTILLERY COVERING AN ADVANCE OF THE CANADIANS : UNLOADING SHELLS 
FROM LORRIES FOR A 6C-POUNDER IN ACTION BY THE ROADSIDE. 


A GERMAN 15-INCH GUN ABANDONED 
AUSTRALIANS. 


NOT IN THIS CASE " FEROCIOUS " AND ON PATROL: A CAPTURED GERMAN MESSENGER-DOG, 
WITH A SIGNALMAN TAKING HIS MESSAGE FROM A CYLINLER ATTACHED TO HIS COLLAR 


Haig reported that over ioo guns had been captured during the first four days cf this month, thus bringing the total from August i to September 4 up to 757 and more, 
the photograph of a captured messenger-dog, we may recall that a Reuter correspondent wrote the other day : “ The latest dodge on the part of the Huns is to supplement their 
with dogs. A fair number of these have been seen and heard in the enemy trenches, and a captured order, signed Ludendorff, describes the manner in which they are to be 
Only animals of a particularly ferocious character are employed. These are to go out with patrols and seize our men. It is very probable that their barking will bring the patrol 
’ and th ere is reason to suspect that Fritz has had occasion more than once heartily to curse his canine reinforcements.” 
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BAILLEUL. O 

T X fE had walked from Meteren toward the 
’ ’ eastern end of the Oultersteene Ridge, 
along a line of tienches that had at daybreak been 
the British front line. 

“ Where were the trenches the Germans evacu¬ 
ated this morning ? ” I asked the officer whose 
pei mission to accompany his tour of inspection of 
the “ situation ” had brought me so far forward. 
“ The Boche is tired of trenches,” was the 
leply. " He laboriously makes ’em only to have 
’em cruelly knocked about. Trenches invite our 
gun fire, the accuracy and profusion of which 
make a defined trench line a place to be shunned. 
Brother Boche has taken to little individual dug- 
outs, which alford him better protection and are 
less likely to be discovered by the air folk.” 

Bailleul lay not far distant, in front of us. Our 
patrols, a messenger said, were through it, or at 
least on the far side. We iollowed after them. 
Both of us remembered Bailleul in October 1914, 
when Pultenev’s Third Corps pushed up the main 
road from l'ietre and Meteren through Bailleul to 
Nieppe and Armentiercs. Our division was then 
in Pulteney’s Corps. Bailleul long housed the 
headquarters of two British Army Corps. When, 


3i/ FREDERIC COLEMAN. 

in 1914, w-e first rode through it, on the tail of the 
retreating Saxons, we found it dirty, ransacked, 
but by no means demolished. The Germans had 
left a hospital full of their wounded as they fled 
from the town. A few days ago, a^ I picked my 
way about its littered stieets, I could with diffi¬ 
culty recognise the most familiar of its buildings 
we knew so well in the earlier days of the war. 

Bailleul, as a city', was no more. The area 
about the railway’ station was a waste of shell- 
holes in piles of debris. The house where once 
General French used to hold frequent con¬ 
ferences, at what was then General Rawlinson's 
headquaiters, w f as fiat. Down another road a 
gutted, burnt-out, shell-smashed line of buildings, 
with just sufficient wall intact to show where once 
they stood, maiked the house which long served 
as General Smith - Dorrien’s headquaiters. The 
square, so well knowm to tens of thousands 
of British soldiers in 1914, 1915, and 191b, was no 
longer a square. The fine town hall and the big 
church not far distant w’ere two smashed mounds, 
heaps of wreckage of all sorts. Rude German 
sign-boards told of a shell-cellar lieie which would 
hold ten men, and one there which would shelter 
a score. Save for these underground vaults, not 


one building in all Bailleul offered sufficient shelter 
to house a battalion headquarters. The great 
vineyards under glass from .which, in pre-war 
days, hundreds of tons of grapes iound their 
way to Covent Garden Market, were devas¬ 
tated beyond repair. Some vines still reached, 
with fresh green tendrils, for a hold on the wreckage 
of the skeleton work above them—all that was 
left of the greenhouses. Threading our way 
through what had once been a house where a 
famous prize variety of grape grew in abundance, 
we found even the vines destroyed. 

The Germans w’ere shelling the town at intervals, 
as w r e walked through it. The nasty bump of 
4 1 high-velocity projectiles exploding near by 
seemed added insult to the stricken city. Inci¬ 
dentally, it gave me the familiar feeling of goose- 
flesh between the shoulder-blades, a homely 
reminder of days gone by-. Bailleul is dead. It 
committed no ciime save that it was in the path 
erf the Hun. I would like to see a German town 
that had been executed in reprisal. 1 would 
like to bring the inward meaning of wai to the 
Boche at home in Germany in the way it has been 
brought home to the poor people of Bailleul. 
There is true justice in righteous retribution. 


THE LITTLE SHIPS OF ENGLAND. $ By E. B. OSBORN. 


T HAVE hit upon the best way possible of 
spending the in-and-out holiday- which is all 
a “ literary gent ” can hope for in war-time. The 
idea is to pay fly-ing visits to various parts of the 
sea-coast (avoiding the overcrowded holiday resorts, 
of course), and make a study- of the little vessels 
which are at home there. A great authority on 
the subject tells me that there are over a hundred 
types of small fishing and feteh-atul-carry vessels 
which are peculiar to this island, and constitute 
the most convincing proof imaginable of our 
national genius for seamanship and seafaring con¬ 
trivances. Each stretch of the circuit of our 
narrow seas, it would appear, has the little ship 
which is best suitesl to local conditions and the 
work it has to do; while the necessity of econo¬ 
mising labour—for even in peace-time the fisheries 
and the coasting traffic are short-handed—is a 
common factor that makes for the maximum of 
efficiency- at the minimum cost in man power. 

Hence the various sea-borne sayings to the effect 
that ” one jolly’ Englishman ” can beat so many 
foreigners (it would be impolite in these days to 
particularise), which do not merely refer, as most 
people think, to our man-for-man superiority in 
warfare. They were no more than bald state¬ 


ments, in the first instance, of the undeniable fact 
that an English sailor or fisherman, thanks to his 
inventiveness, self-discipline, and well-salted com¬ 
mon-sense, could do more work and do it better 
than a whole gang of assorted Dagoes. 

The Thames sailing-barge was the first little 
ship of England which—I mean who—suffered 
herself to be admired. She can be seen any-where 
lrom Ymuiden to the Land's End ; she is not too 
proud to fetch and carry- anything anywhere. But 
her happy- trading-ground is the maze of shoals, 
swatchway-s, channels, and tricky tides called the 
Thames Estuary. Her average size is from 100 to 
120 tons burden, and she is the largest sailing- 
craft in the world which can be handled by two men, 
or- as often happens nowadays—by the skipper 
and his wife. With leeboards up, she diaws about 
three feet when light and six feet when loaded, so 
that Essex sailormen say, ” She can go wherever 
it's damp enough to wet your boots.” The sand¬ 
banks and mud-banks have no terror for her ; she 
finds shelter behind them in heavy weather, and 
rests like a blessed duck on top of them when the 
tide runs out. It is the most amazing sight to see 
her working to windward, with trusses of hay- 
piled up on deck fifteen feet high, through the 


busiest of all the world’s waterways—nobody has 
ever explained how she does it ! Her mainsail is 
set on a spit and remains permanently- up, being 
brailed up like the double curtain at a theatre ; and 
her large topsail can be controlled from the deck. 
Hence the ease and economy with which she can 
be handled. Everywhere in the broadening reaches 
below the bridges which seemed to the French poet— 

I'nc marie infocte, et toujours avec l'ondc 

Apportant, remportant, les richcsses du monde, 

her red-brown sails are a note of heartening 
colour on grey-, gloomy- day-s. And she has the 
beauty which is possessed by every human con¬ 
trivance which fulfils its useful function without 
fuss. What the small up-creek places along the 
Thames thoroughfare would do without her in 
these days of inadequate railway transport 1 cannot 
think. She is the most useful of all the fetch-and- 
carries among the Hundred Little Ships. But she 
is not gregarious—like the beautiful little oyster- 
yawls of Whitstable, fifty moving like one against 
a pellucid grey-blue sky, which is the most en¬ 
trancing spectacle to be seen along the Estuary. 
They, and their occasional companion the borlev. 
and the oysters they procure for us, shall furnish 
forth another essay. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC AID FROM INDIA. <•» By ST. tNJHjIL SINGH. 


J ERE a list compiled of the gifts in money 
and kind made from time to time by- 
Indians in various walks of life, to aid in the pro¬ 
secution of the war and for the relief of wounded 
heroes and suffering populations, the British 
imagination would certainly be deeply touched. 
From the commencement of hostilities to this day- 
Indians of all classes, down to the school-children 
receiving from their parents a meagre allowance 
for pocket-money, have shown a generosity that 
is unexcelled in any’ part of the Empire or the 
Allied w-orld. Women have not fallen behind 
men, and have often, in addition to money, 
contributed the labour of their hands in the 
shape of garments, socks, and sweetmeats for 
the men who have risked their lives in the 
cause of the Empire and freedom. 

The Indian heart is peculiarly susceptible to 
human and animal suffering, and. therefore, most 
of the Indian contributions have been for medical 
relief—for lavishly equipped hospital-ships, motor- 
ambulances, convalescent homes, homes for in¬ 
capacitated soldiers, and institutions for teaching 
crafts to men blinded or otherwise maimed in war. 
But every necessity of Britain has made its own 
appeal to Indians, who have loosened their purse¬ 


strings to provide fleets o i armoured aeroplanes to 
fight the Hun raiders, and means to overcome 
the submarine peril. Indeed, the most striking 
characteristic of any representative list of Indian 
gifts would be the vigilance with which Indians 
have followed every- phase of the constantly- 
shifting war situation, and have sought to meet 
each emergency as it arose. 

Besides gifts, India has been generous in lending 
money. As the Secretary of State for India 
recently- acknowledged, more than £50,000,000 
has already been realised in the shape of War 
Loans. India has further raised £30,000,000 in 
the form of Treasury- Bills to finance war expenditure 
in that country. The Indian unit of money is only 
one-ftfteenth the value of the pound, and anyone 
who wishes to form a correct idea of India’s 
financial effort must, therefore, multiply these 
amounts Ly fifteen. These Rs. 1,20c,coo,000 have, 
moreover, been contributed by a population 
whose average income is, according to official 
estimate, but ijd. a day. 

Few loaves of bread have been consumed in this 
country- that did not contain a certain proportion 
of Indian wheat. Last year alone India sent 


1,383,000 tons of wheat to Britain and her Allies. 
Much of the tea consumed in this country- during 
the war has come from India, and it is expected 
that she will, during this season, send over 
250,000,000 lb. of this commodity-. Few boots 
do not have uppers made of Indian leather. India 
has also contributed her quota towards the wool 
and clothes made in these isles during the last four 
years. Jute (which is India’s great monopoly) and 
cotton (of which India raises quantities only second 
to the United States of America) have both played 
an important part in w-arfare on land and sea. 

Situated as India is about midway between 
Britain and Australasia (and South American 
countries), her exports have enabled the Allies 
greatly to conserve their tonnage. The recent 
speeding - up of industrial operations, which has 
already enabled India to munition Mesopotamia 
and Palestine largely w-ithout outside aid, are 
enabling her still further to save shipping by send¬ 
ing manufactured and partly manufactured goods 
instead of bulky raw- materials. These operations 
are also releasing British labour that would other¬ 
wise have to be withdraw-n from essential industries 
to produce goods that can just as well be made 
in India. 
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FROM FAR EAST TO NEAR WEST: SCENES OF THE WORLD WAR. 

British. Frbnch. and American Official Photographs. 



IS JERUSALEM : RECRUITS FROM PALESTINE FOR THE ARMY OF THE KING CF 
HEDJAZ. 


OUR FARTHEST-FLUNG LINE : THE FIRST BRITISH BLUEJACKETS LANDED IN 
VLADIVOSTOK LINED UP IN A STREET. 


ALL WOUNDED OR GASSED, BUT ACTIVE AND CHEERY : CONVALESCENT BRITISH 
SOLDIERS IN FRANCE OUT FOR A SPRINT. 


AN ORIENTAL PIPE-PLAYER : AN IDYLLIC SCENE ON THE ARRIVAL OF CHINESE 
LABOURERS AT A FRENCH STATION. 


AFTER IT WAS RECONSTRUCTED BY THE AMERICAN TROOPS : THE GRAVE OF 
LIEUT. QUENTIN ROOSEVELT. 






BURIED BY THE GERMANS WITH MILITARY HONOURS AT THE SPOT WHERE HE 
FELL : LIEUT. QUENTIN ROOSEVELT'S GRAVE AT CHAMERY. 


In a message from Vladivostock of August 3, a "Times” correspondent said : “ The 
British contingent landed here this morning. Considerable public interest was shown, 
and the troops had a friendly reception.” Our photograph shows British bluejackets 
outside the Vladivostock branch of Messrs. Denny, Mott, and Dickson, of Fenchurch Street, 
whose name is seen in Russian letters on the building.■— - In Jerusalem and Jaffa great 
enthusiasm prevailed at the opening, last month, of recruiting of ices for the enlistment 


of Palestinian Jews.—-—The inscription on the grave of 1st Lieut Quentin Roosevelt, son 
of the ex-President of the United States, records that he was killed in an air fight on 
July 14, 1918. He was one of an American squadron flying over the German lines north 
of the Marne, and showed great courage and persistence in attacking the enemy’s machines. 
A Reuter account stated that he was shot through the head in a duel with a German 
aviator, and fell near the village of Chamery, some six miles north of the Marne. 
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VIII.— EDUCATION. - WAR-MODIFIED," IS DOING GRHAT THINGS. « &w 



into a background for all history*. Of the re¬ 
lationship between the teaching of history in 
the American schools and the conduct of the 
war Miss Bradford recently said : " War-modified 
history as taught in the American schools 
becomes a search for causes, illustrated by the 
tragic events of the last four years. It traces the 
relation between the psychology and biology of the 
warring nations, and includes study of the religious, 
philosophic, and artistic development of the races 
who stand for the clashing national faiths of the 
hostile peoples.” 

Hitherto most educational matters have been 
in charge of State and local governmental bodies, 
and the result has been a lack of general coherence 
in plan, ideals, and results in the nation as a 
whole. Now the ” nationalisation of education ” 
is a problem under discussion everywhere. The 
educational effort made by both England and 
France in the very midst of war-work has aroused 
America’s intense admiration. A Voluntary Com¬ 
mission on the National Education Emergency was 
formed, and enlisted the aid of British and French, 


WITH THE AMERICAN TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT : A DETACHMENT OF ENGINEERS AND QUARTERMASTER TROOPS 
AT WORK IN A VILLAGE HALF-DESTROYED BY SHELL-FIRE. 

It was the business of this detac.ime.-it, wh le the fighting was proceedin’;, to construct from the town's ruins and their own stores a supply station 
and a signal office. 'Photograph by Topical, 


of Public Education for her State (such a post, I 
think, as no woman has ever held in the United 
Kingdom), translates it thus : " War-modified edu¬ 
cation in the United States means an education 
sensitive to the needs of national development at 
this particular crisis ; it helps the child to train 
himself or herself spiritually .as the patriot and 
lover of humanity ; it risuits in the surrender of 
personal rights in favour of the greatest of all 
rights—that of free co-operation in the service of 
the Spirit of the United States.” 

Junior Red Cross activities have enlisted 
hundreds of thousands of school-children ; every 
school has its war-savings societies, in which 
the reasons why money must be saved for war 
are taught ; war - geograpliv is more enthusias¬ 
tically studied in American schools than peace- 
geography ever has been ; war-history is built 


as well as that of practically all American, experts 
some time ago. 


Its programme has been prepared with great 
care, and after much expenditure of time, nionev, 
and effort. It suggests radical things, including 
national co-operation almost to the jx>int of full 
standaidisation of certain types of schools. 


The work and the rejrort of the Commission 
have been fully recognised by the Government at 
Washington, and great things may result there¬ 
from. If war-modification of education results in 
the adoption of this large national scheme in the 
United States, the introduction into British schools 
of the vast benefits provided for by the Fisher Bill, 
and the changes which since 1914 have been sug- 
gtsted for the French system, the war of the present 
will mean an immense gain to the youth of the 
future. An effect of 
the war-modification 
of education already 
accomplished in 
America is the elim¬ 
ination of injustice 
to England and the 
British generally from 
all Ameiican public- 
school histories and 
other text - books. 
These, as they existed 
before the war, often 
were very glaring; 
and careful tracing of 
their authorship in 
some instances seems 
to indicate a very 
clever anti-British pro¬ 
paganda engineered 
and secretly carried 
out by those of Ger¬ 
man sympathies. 


When I was a 
small boy, attending 
a school in a New 
York State town, 1 
was taught to regard 
the British as an 
arrogant, unprogres¬ 
sive, anti-democratic, 
selfish, king - ridden 
people. Coming to 
England in 1894, I 
found here a pre¬ 
judice against America 
as strong as the pre- 
j udiceagainst England 
which I had left behind me. Learning to love and 
admire England and the British, almost against my 
will, I began to work when I could, in American 
newspapers and elsewhere, against some details of 
prejudice almost twenty years ago, although at 
just about that time 1 heard the American Hag 
bitterly hissed in a music-hall here, and learned 
that the average British school-child neither knew 
nor cared what that flag looked like. 


Recently I presented an American flag to a 
great London Board school, and since then have 
received word that a celebrated American will 
consider in a lriendly spirit my suggestion that he 
send one to each school of every- kind in London, 
so that theii pupils, upon proper occasions, may 
see the ensign of their blood-brethren who are now 
also their Allies. 1 am sure the Union Jack would 
be as proudly cheered in most American schools 
as the Stars and Stripes was in that British school 
to which I gave it on the occasion of our recent 
anniversary. The presence of such flags in the 
American schools would be a detail of war-education 
there very much worth while. 


" 'T’HE mass of the people ? ” an American said 
-l to me recently. ” Presently the term 
won’t find anyone to fit it in America. We arc- 
developing the individual over there. There is a 
chance somewhere, some time, for every man and 
every woman in the United States, and we are 
trying so to train each one of them that he or 
she will he prepared to take advantage of it when 
it comes.” 


Extraordinary things are being done. For one 
example, it is one of the real worries of that Uncle 
Samuel who now has so many nephews fighting 
with the Allies that, through their patriotic service 
to their country, these youths may lose more of 
the advantages of civil life than actually is 
necessary. In order that such personal disasters 
may not happen, schools are maintained on war¬ 
ships, in war-time as in peace-time, in which sailor 
lads may learn such 
specialties as may be 
most useful to them 
when they leave the 
service. Many a lad, 
when he completes 
the term of his enlist¬ 
ment in the American 
Navy, goes ashore far 
better equipped for 
technical electrical en¬ 
gineering, high - class 
carpentry work, sign- 
painting, or a dozen 
othei trades, and even 
professions, than he 
could have been if he 
never had served his 
country. School, as 
much as drill, is a 
part of life on boaid 
ship for him. It was 
thought that it might 
he necessary during 
war-time to drop these 
educational courses. ; 
but. happily, this has 
proved not to be the 
case, although there 
may have been, lrom 
time to time, some 
interruption in a class¬ 
room when a German 
submarine has been 
caught sight of from 
above-deck. 


The Army educa¬ 
tional problem is ob¬ 
viously more difficult, but wherever troops are 
massed for military training, experiments are being 
made and organised work is being conducted with 
the object of preventing as much as may be edu¬ 
cational loss through military service. 


Also. America has speeded up, rather than 
slowed down, on her regular educational plans. A 
wave of enthusiasm has gone through the school- 
administration of the various States, cities and 
towns, affecting both sexes and all conditions, 
and with all divisional machinery the Federal 
Department of Public Education is intensively 
co-operating. Everywhere educationalists, fiom 
the most important leaders in the universities to 
the humblest teachers in the graded municipal 
schools, are endeavouring to make the war a 
motive-force behind education, rather than an 
influence injurious to the student. ” War-modified 
education ” has become a phrase common in the 
American newspaper and magazine Press. Mary 
1 ). C. Bradford, of Denver, Colorado, President of 
the National Education Association (a powerful 
body in its Federal influence) and Superintendent 






FIGHTING TO RECLAIM THE DEVASTATED HOMES OF FRANCE ” : AMERICAN TROOPS AT MONT ST. PfcRE WAITING TO ADVANCE 

IN SUPPORT OF AN ATTACK. 


No words of mine,” said Lord Reading, during his recent visit to the Front, to the 
American troops who captured Ruvigny, “ can expre s s my feelings and the feelings of the 
British and French troops, to have you over here fighting for the great cause. It is 
m *P»ifieent You have come over here 3000 miles. You are here ready to risk your 
lives and you axe fighting for an ideal, the highest ideal of man, an ideal of justice and 
• . . You have only to look at the map to see what America is doing. But 
***** is something more than your own achievements. There is the inspiration which 


your presence affords to the British and French who are fighting with you to reclaim the 
devastated homes of this land of France. . . . When the history of this war comes to 
be written, I am sure it will be said that when the American troops began to pour into 
France by the hundreds of thousands per month, then the change came in the situation, then 
liberty came nearer with every advancing movement of your troops." The particular action 
here illustrated took place recently. The men seen are in the village of Mont St. Pire await¬ 
ing the signal to advance and relieve troops.— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Cam*.] 
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OUR CANADIAN AVIATORS. « c . c . grey. 

Editor oI “YTAe Jhroplane." 




the weary men. he patched up the wounded and 
put new heart into them—in fact, he did every¬ 
thing that the casualty officers would have done 
if they had not become casualties. And. when 
daylight came and the Huns ceased to come, he 
clambered into his machine and dew back to his 
own aerodrome to begin his regular day’s work. 
But from that day everyone who was at the bombed 
aerodrome, from the C.O. dowm to the most junior 
air mechanic, swore by that Canadian squadron 
commander. 

The initiative and perseverance of the modern 
Canadian aviator are only what one might 
expect when one recalls that a Canadian was, 
in fact, one of the world’s pioneer aviators. 
Few people except those concerned writh the 
earliest days of flying know the name of the 
first Canadian aviator, Mr. J. A. D. McCurdy; 
yet he probably did more flying than any other 
aviator in the early days. During 1908—over 
ten years ago, if you please—he was concerned 
with Mr. Glen Curtiss, Professor Graham Bell 
(of telephone fame), and Mr. Baldwin in aero¬ 
plane experiments in the United States, as rivals 
of the famous Wright brothers. They built 
a couple of biplanes with Curtiss engines which 
flew* surprisingly well for their period. When, at 
the end of 1908 flying experiments practically 
ceased in the United States for the winter, Messrs. 
McCurdy and Baldwin took one of these machines 
to Nova Scotia, fitted it with skids instead of 
wheels, and proceeded to fly it off and on to the 
ice of a frozen harbour. They kept a careful 
record of its performance, and it worked out that 
by the end of the winter they had flown over a 
thousand miles in short flights of three or four 
miles at a time. 

Considering that at that date nobody in England 
had flown more than a few yards, and that even 
the Wrights had not totalled anything like such a 
distance on one machine. Mr. McCurdy and Mr. 


WITH THE FORCES IN EGYPT: OFFICERS AND MEN INSIDE THE ENVELOPE 
OF AN OBSERVATION-BALLOON. 

It will be noted that the officers and men are bootless, for obvious reasons .—[Egyptian Official PMuf"P* 

Baldwin have every right to be considered among 
the “ great great ones ” of aviation. Mr. McCurdy s 
invincible modesty and his devotion to simple har 
work have prevented his name from becoming 
well known, but it will be of interest, even 
to readers who now see his name for the first 
time, to know that he still flies, and that quite 
recently he was running a flying school and 
an aeroplane factory — albeit a branch of an 
American factory—in Canada. 


TO ECENT paragraphs in the daily Press seem to 
Av indicate that a Canadian Flying Corps is 
about to be formed, presumably as a branch of 
the Canadian Army rather than as a section of 
the Royal Air Force. The effect will be watched 
with interest, for there are so many thousands of 
Canadians in the R.A.F. that if they are taken 
out to form the body of the new Corps they will 
leave serious gaps in the composition of the R.A.F. 
It is possible, however, that, if and when the 


And, in another sense, it was one of the columns 
which supported the fabric of the Roman Empire. 
Certainly our Colonial aviators have proved to be 
columns of strength which have supported our 
Flying Services in their time of need. 


Howrever, our Canadian aviators have been 
perfectly wonderlul on active service, both at sea 
and on land, and they have provided their full 
share of commanding officeis. Certain Canadian 
squadron command¬ 
ers have become al¬ 
most legendary heroes 
in the Royal Air 
Force. One example 
of their quality must 
suffice. A certain 
British aerodrome 
uncomfortably near 
the front line was 
being, in the words 
of an officer who was 
present, 'bombed to 
blazes ” one night 
at a period when the 
Geimans had. for 
the time being, very 
much the upper hand 
in night - bombing 
machines. Sheds and 
workshops had been 
set alight, and the 
aerodrome itself was 
pitted with enormous 
bomb-craters. The 
main water-pipe had 
been blown up, and 
it was impossible to put the fires out. Suddenly, 
in the midst of the bombing, a British fight¬ 
ing machine of the fastest kind was seen to land 
in the light of the blazing sheds. Out of it there 
descended a Canadian squadron commander, who 
was OC. an aerodrome some miles away. He 
strolled casually up 
to what was left of 
the officers' mess and 
explained that he 
had seen the fire 
from his own aero¬ 
drome, and had 
flown over to see 
whether he could 
be of any use, in 
case any of the 
senior officers hap¬ 
pened to be hit. 

He had taken up a 
supply of ammuni¬ 
tion with him. and 
had used it all to 
good purpose on the 
Hun bombing-ma¬ 
chines—though that 
did not come out till 
afterwards. All this 
affair was no busi¬ 
ness of his, for, ac¬ 
cording to the strict 
military view, he 
ought to have been 
with his own 

squadron; but as his people were at peace 
for the time, being a daylight fighting squad¬ 
ron, he thought he would like to come over 
to help the war. Also, he was not himself a 
regular night-flying pilot, and his machine was 
not a night-flying machine. Having explained 
himself, he set to work to be useful. Several 
officers had become casualties, so he organised 
parties to put the fires out. he emptied magazines 
which were in danger of blowing up, he cheered 


WITH THE FORCES IN EGYPT: A BALLOON COMPANY RELEASING A BALLOON 
FROM ITS MOORINGS.- [Egyptian Official Photograph.] 

Canadian Flying Corps is formed, it will become 
a part of the R.A.F.. forming a brigade, or there¬ 
abouts, composed entirely of Canadians. 


F 01 quite a time there has been a strong feeling 
in Canada in favour of having, at any rate, purely 
Canadian units in the British Flying Services, long 
before the R.A.F. came into existence ; and it is 
rather astonishing that such units have not been 
formed. Here and there one comes across squad¬ 
rons composed almost entirely of Canadians, but 
hitherto they have not been specifically known as 
Canadian squadrons. Some months ago it was 
made public that there exist in Canada several big 
training schools, under the command of experienced 
R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. officers, and that the pupils 
trained there are sent over to this country as 
finished pilots who only require instruction in the 
latest methods of r connaissance, bombing, and 
air fighting, to be able to take their places 
at the front alongside the best of our home- 
trained aviators. 


One gathers that in Canada itself the R.F.C. 
was known officially as the Imperial Royal Flying 
Corps, so as to convey to the Canadians the idea 
that the R.F.C. was an Imperial affair, of interest 
to all the Overseas Dominions, and not a purely 
British organisation. The notion was excellent, 
and one feels sure that the Royal Air Force would 
be known as the Imperial Air Force but for the 
unfortunate tact that, as a Constitutional Entity, 
there is no such thing as the British Empire. 
King George is " King and Emperor ” by right of 
being King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India, not 
by right of the British Empire. Perhaps this 
strange anomaly may be put right when we have 
that Imperial Parliament about which we have 
heard so much. En passant, why do our Overseas 
soldiers, including aviators, object to being called 
Colonials ? It always s terns to me that the title 
is one of which to be proud. A Roman colonia 
was the station of a column of the Roman Army. 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: SEAFORTHS IN A “MOPPING UP” EXPEDITION. 



Official Photograph! 


BOMBS SERVED OUT BEFORE GOING TO “MOP UP” A GERMAN TRENCH 
A DAYLIGHT PATROL OF SEAFORTHS. 


GOING OVER THE TOP ON DAYLIGHT PATROL : SEAFORTHS LEAVING THEIR OWN 
TRENCHES TO ATTACK THE ENEMY’S. 


NEAR ENOUGH TO THE ENEMY TO FIX BAYONETS : ME! 

DAYLIGHT PATROL GOING ACROSS. 


Scottish troops have, as usual, played a very gallant part in the recent fighting on the 
stern Front. In these photographs a daylight patrol of the Seafortbs is seen engaged 
® operation commonly known as ** mopping up ” a German trench. The various stages 
be process are illustrated, the initial serving out of bombs, the departure “over the 
the advance across No Man’s Land, and, finally, the party clearing the enemy's 
■outs, first shouting into them a summons to surrender, and firing doom them to 

M 


this way. As may be imagined, the task requires great courage and nerve. Describing 
it in one of his recent despatches, Mr. Philip Gibbs says : " Last night, as on Friday night, 
the methods of old trench warfare, with its close, nagging fighting by bombing down 
trenches and struggling for yards of ground, were resumed.’’ This was in the region about 
BuDecourt. Later, an allusion is made to the splendid fighting of the Highlanders 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: OUR ATTACK ON LOGEAST WOOD^ 

P-*™ "H.W. KottMa>na 



STOPPING TO CHALK HIS BATTALION'S NAME ON A CAPTURED GERMAN HOWITZER: 

During our advances on the Western Front there is generally a race among the men near a captured enemy gun (or the honour of marking upon it the name of the battalion to which 
it (ell- The drawing shows an instance that took place in the attack on Logeast Wood, one of the, places captured on the first day of General Byng's advance north of the Ancre j 

on the morning of August at. “The large Logeast Wood," writes Mr. H. Perry Robinson in his account of the fighting, “was « formidable obstacle in our road, and the whole ground 
is undulating, with summits rising to perhaps 450 ft above the sea, and dipping down, approximately, to 300 ft Behind these villages and the wood and undulating ground the old 
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\ raC E to APPROPRIATE THE BATTALION’S TROPHIES 


BRITISH SOLDIER PERFORMING A TASK FOR WHICH THERE IS GREAT COMPETITION. 

* 1 to 1>Crt " Al ™ railway runs almost due north and south just beyond Moyenneritle, Courcelles, and Achiet-le-Petit. . . . The whole terrain was very difficult for direct attack, but we seem 

f * UTe Pr05pere<1 everywhere.” Writing the day after (».£., August 22) Mr. H. W. Nerinson says : “Prisoners taken in Logeast Wood, which was expected to give far mote trouble than 
* |Ge dld ' reP ° rt th * t thou 8 h their part of the German Army is in good condition and well fed, there is a great shortage of first lieutenants, which proves that the best young blood of 
rn “ nT “ bein « drained .[Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: BRITISH TROOPS IN MOVEMEN' 

Photographs—British Okuci 



THE ATTACK ON REMY, CAPTURE 
CANADIAN TROOI 


STOOPING TO AVOID SPLINTERS : A BIG SHELL-BURST NEAR BRITISH SOLDIERS 
ATTACKING SOUTH OF ARRAS. 


DURING THE BRITISH ADVANC1 
EXPLODING NEAI 


ridge 

behind 


THE BRITISH CAPTURE OF A 
ADVANCING 


TAKING COVER FROM SPLINTERS DURING THE EXPLOSION OF A SHELL CLOSE BY 
A BRITISH OFFICER IN A PARTICULARLY WARM CORNER. 



ia4L*. 

' fl 

m — 


What the great advance means to the individual soldier is well shown by these photographs, most of which, it will be seen, were taken in close proximity to bursting Gentian shells. The 
splendid victories of our troops are apt to make us forget the perils they encounter to win them, but when thus reminded we must admire more and more the magnificent courage ri 001 
fighting men. Contrasting it with the present depression in the ranks of the enemy, as revealed by prisoners and captured letters, Mr. Philip Gibbs writes, in a despatch of September 5 • 
" On our side there is all the difference between one world and another — all the difference between the spirit of hope and of despair. It is utterly true to say that our men art g oin « 
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AND UNDER SHELL-FIRE DURING THE RECENT BATTLES 


Canadian War Records. 


during a heavy fall of rain 
advancing. 


ON BAPAUME : A GERMAN SHELL 
SOME OF OUR MEN. 


AT MEAULTE. WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH 
A GERMAN SHELL BURSTING. 


AUGUST 23 


HE NORTH 

Reeping 


SHIRT-MENDING UNDER DIFFICULTIES : A BRITISH SOLDIER OUTSIDE A CAPTURED 
GERMAN HUT DISTURBED BY A SHELL DURING SARTORIAL OPERATIONS. 


A PARTY OF OUR MEN 
BARRAGE 


idness and exultation. They know the risks ahead ; there is nothing one can tell them about the horrors of war ; they know its fearful fatigues, the beastliness of things, the 
: of the battlefields, the wicked snap of machine-gun bullets, and the howl of high velocities. But in spite of all that they are marching forward with fight in their eyes and 
l whole armies are on the move with a grim kind of joy. It is an astounding pageant, these hundreds of thousands of men — English, Welsh, Canadians, Scottish, and 
moving, in a long reaching tide, with their horses and guns and transport, along tracks over old battlefields, going forward mile by mile.” 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: THE OPENING BARRAGE CO\ 



Dravn by H. W. Koekkou 


AND THE DAWN CAME UP LIKE THUNDER”: BRITISH GUNS IN ACTION, WITH TA 


“ The Attack launched by us this morning,” said a British official communique of August at, " on a front of about ten miles from the River Ancre to the neighbourbo 
Moyenneville, has been successful. On the whole of this front our troops have penetrated deeply into the enemy’s positions and have taken a number of prisoners” (state* 
day as over 5000). “ The troops engaged,” writes Mr. Perry Robinson, “ were all from the British Isles except a certain number of New Zealanders. Among the troops from the 

Isles engaged sHere the Guards, including Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, and Scots. . . . There was sharp fighting during the afternoon, but the Guards took tl 
along the whole of their front, and pushed their posts out beyond it. They took 370 prisoners, and their own losses were light.” The Guards had also distinguished 









UTING, AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ANCRE ADVANCE UNDER GENERAL BYNG. 


A 
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M UCH has been said in this column, both 
before and since the outbreak of the war, 
regarding the extreme importance to the Empire 
of some means of fixing the nitrogen of the air. 
Sir William Crookes, who first drew attention to 
the subject more than twenty years ago, found his 
prophecies received with the scanty respect which 
our people generally give 
to such prophets as do 
not prophesy smooth 
things, and it is only 
since the war began, and 
only just not too late, 
that the Government 
thought of reprinting his 
little book on the matter. 

Yet it would be unjust 
to say that our rulers have 
entirely neglected it. An 
exhibit at the Scientific 
Products Exhibition .which 
will, unfortunately, be 
closed before these lines 
appear in print, shows 
that they have at length opened their eyes to 
the necessity of providing some nearer source of 
nitrogen than the sodium nitrate deposits of 
Chile, and that the much-abused Ministry of 
Munitions has taken timely and, as it would seem, 
efficient steps to that effect. As will be seen. 


The invention of the 
Department of that 
Ministry as exhibited 
at King's College in the 
Strand, presupposes the 
possession of a large 
quantity of easily ob¬ 
tained ammonia. Am¬ 
monia, which is a gas 
composed of 3 atoms 
of hydrogen and 1 of 
nitrogen, and is familiar 
to us all when dissolved 
in water, can be ob¬ 
tained in several ways, 
among which is the syn¬ 
thetic method adopted 
by Germany, in which 
the two gases are made 
to combine by the em¬ 
ployment of a reagent, 
which is. for the pre¬ 
sent, a secret. In this 
country, however, we 
are freed from the ne¬ 
cessity of such synthesis 
by the possession of 
large quantities of am¬ 
monia sulphate—one of' 
the bye-products of the 
distillation of coal; and 
it is no secret that it is 
on this source that the 
process about to be de¬ 
scribed mainly relies. 
However obtained, the 
ammonia in its gaseous 
form is first mixed with 
atmospheric air, which 


the aluminium vessel is called, is divided into two 
parts by a grating of red-hot platinum wire, and 
the gaseous mixture passes into the upper part of 
the vessel in the form of nitric acid, which forms the 
active agent in nearly all explosives. An important 
part of the process for peacelul purposes is its con¬ 
tinuation, by which sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol is 


Munitions Inventions 


WITH THE EGYPTIAN FORCES: CAMELS OF THE 
CAMEL TRANSPORT CORPS PICKETED. 

Official Photograph. 

made. The efficiency of the whole proceeding may be 
judged from the fact that, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, a yield of 95 per cent, of different oxides of 
nitrogen is claimed from the ammonia employed. 


SOME OF THE TENS OF THOUSANDS TAKEN DURING THE GREAT ADVANCE: A 
PRISONERS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH TROOPS. 

Official Photograph. 


is then pumped through coils of lead piping into 
an aluminium vessel packed with glass wool, whereby 
it is filtered from any particles of dust which may 
be carried in along with it. This “ converter,” as 


The analysis of this process from the scientific 
point of view is so interesting as almost to out¬ 
weigh its commercial advantages. The platinum 
grating which is the sing qua non of the affair. 


undergoes no change by use, but acts by its pre¬ 
sence alone, or in chemical language, as a catalyst. 
This phenomenon, which has only been observed 
during the last two or three decades, still defies 
all explanation, and would certainly have been 
taken by our forefathers as magic of a very high 
order. From another point of view, also, the 
process touches some of 
the early gropings after 
scientific truth, which are 
classed by the wonder- 
greedy as ” occult.” The 
favourite dream of the 
mediaeval alchemist was 
the transmutation of 
metals, which the late Sir 
William Ramsay thought 
was possible, and which 
he supposed himself to 
have effected — although 
the fact is still disputed — 
by converting copper into 
lithium. But ammonia 
has always been, in the 
chemical sense, an abnormal substance which, 
while behaving in all other respects like its 
analogues potash and soda, is not. like them, 

the oxide of a metal, but a compound, as 

has been said, of the two gases, nitrogen and 
hydrogen. Hence we have here a glimpse, it 

may be, of the means by which Nature in her 
own laboratory contrived to manufacture the 
different metals known 
to us, and although 
the Munitions process 
does not at present 
bring us at once per¬ 
ceptibly nearer to its 
discovery, it at any 
rate marks with greater 
clearness than before 
the right road. If the 
special attention that 
it will doubtless draw 
to the uses and pos¬ 
sibilities of ammonia 
have their natural re¬ 
sult, it may well be 
that the problem of the 
transmutation of metals 
which has puzzled all 
students of science 
since the days of the 
Museum of Alexandria 
may yet be solved. 


However that may 
be, the importance of 
the use of ammonia for 
the manufacture, not 
only of the explosives 
of modern warfare, 
but of the fertilisers 
and chemical manu¬ 
factures of peace, needs 
no demonstration ; and 
by the perfecting of 
the process above 
sketched, the Govern¬ 
ment have gone far to 


BATCH OF GERMAN 


redeem many years of what has appeared to us 
to be the bungling of scientific questions. In this 
also the war may prove to have been to us a 
much-camouflaged blessing. I 7 - L. 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: SOME OF OUR HUNDREDS OF CAPTURED GUNS. 

1 Official Photographs. 


Of ACTION AGAINST ITS FORMER OWNERS 


An official British communique of September i stated : " In the month of August . . . 
** hare taken 657 German guns, including over 150 heavy guns. Over 5750 m ac h i ne guns 
and over a t ho u s a n d trench-mortars have been counted. Amongst other captures are 
three trams and 9 locomotives, and numerous complete ammunition and en g inee r dumps 
containing many hundred th ousa n d rounds of gun and trench-mortar ammunition as weft 
as small- arms ammunition and immense quantities of war material of evert description.'’ 


Writing on September 4, Mr. H. Perry Robinson said : **A few more guns have fallen 
to us, the German flight being too hurried to get them away, inctnding at least one heavy 
gun m Pronville and three batteries of field guns in Qufant. Odd guns are also being 
gathered in from miscellaneous places, while the quantity of booty in the shape of 
engineering stores and ammunition dumps is very large.” On the 561 it was officially 
stated that we had captured over too guns m the last four days. 
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LITERATURE. 


“ The German German education is. or has been, a 
School as a War °* professional interest to 

Nursery.” teachers, and it is now also of his¬ 
torical interest to the general reader 
as one of the contributory causes of the war. The educa¬ 
tion of Germany, however, in a larger sense, has been 
undertaken by the Allied forces under Marshal Foch. and 
the effect of his teaching will 
doubtless make itself felt in 
due time in the class-rooms 
of lierman schools. 

Meanwhile, it is instructive 
to study the proceedings of 
German educators during the 
war up to the spring of the 
present year. Much may be 
learnt on this subject from 
a new book called " The 
German School as a War 
Nursery " (Andrew Melrose), 
which is a translation of a 
French work. “ Pedagogic de 
Guerre Allemande." by V. H. 

Friedel, Director of the 
Musee Pedagogique of Paris. 

Dr. M. E. Sadler con¬ 
tributes an introduction, and 
the translation is the work of 
Dr. Selwyn G. Simpson. The 
English title is, perhaps, a 
little misleading, as it sug¬ 
gests descriptions of German 
schools, and little Teutons «* 

imbibing militaristic ideas 

from the fount of learning. AT FA 

As a matter of fact, no par- Harrogate is more a centre o 

ticular schools are described. ^ centre. On the left are 

and the book, as its French the nght are Lady Radcliffc 

title implies, covers much 
wider ground. It explains 

the German scholastic system in general, and its con¬ 
nection with the war; but under the term “ pedagogic ” 
M. Friedel also includes such matters as German Uni¬ 
versities and their Professors, German women and their 
intellectual shortcomings, juvenile crime and immorality, 
the controversy between classical and modem studies, 
and the German system of propaganda by means of schools 


established in foreign countries. Education is for Ger¬ 
many a political instrument: it formed part of the great 
scheme for Germanising the world. “ The pedagogues,” 
says M. Friedel in his preface. ” were the first to bring to 
light the lessons of this * great master '—war. Belgium 
had just been atrociously crushed, when the most authori¬ 
tative of them began to develop in the big * Dailies ' their 
projects for the school of to-morrow, of the doctrine of 
the new Germany of military education of the young. . . . 



AT FASHIONABLE HARROGATE: A NOTABLE GROUP AT A BASEBALL MATCH. 

Harrogate is more a centre of fashion than ever this year—and that is saying much. In the group here given King Manuel is seen in 

the centre. On the left are Queen Augusta Victoria, the Grand Duchess George of Russia, and Lady Mowbray and Stourton. On 

the right are Lady Radcliffe and the Hon. Mrs. de Trafiord. The photograph was taken on the occasion of the recent American 

baseball match at the Catholic Women's League Garden Fite. 

a general, and its con- The following chapters set forth the chief aims of this than once that Law w 

the term " pedagogic ” ' German war pedagogy.' In writing them we have not describes him as a tal 

litters as German Uni- hesitated to make use of notes made, since the war. from very popular with the l 

rman women and their the chief German newspapers.” The two most important had visited ; kind-hear 

crime and immorality, educational schemes described are those for the pre- manners ; and perfectly 

1 and modem studies, li min ary military training of all German youths, and the table, carriages, and fui 

nda by means of schools instruction of German agents abroad in world-politics. was proud, overbearing, 


The M.moii. of * ,th “ d s,xU > vohmw. jw 

Saint-Simon. ,SSW *' CO "’P , ' te «' *«><*, Aik. 

wnghts edition of the "Memoirs- 
of the Duke de Saint-Simon (Stanley Paul), the publication 
of which began three years ago. They contain some o" 
the best-known of those pen-portraits on which the fame 
of the Memoirs chiefly rests. That of Cardinal Dubois 
Archbishop of Cambrai. is a typical and prominent 
example. It is daubed thickly with the gossip of which 
Saint-Simon was so insatiable 
~~ a collector. One story told 
of him is that one night the 
chicken which he always had 
cooked for his supper was, 
by some mistake, forgotten. 
The Cardinal, recollecting it 
before retiring, rang his bell 
and began storming the 
servants, who replied coolly 
that he had eaten his chicken, 
but that, if he would like 
another, they would put it on 
the spit at once. “ What,” 
he said. " I have already 
eaten it ? ” They persisted 
so calmly in their assertion 
that in the end he believed 
them, and went to bed sup¬ 
perless. 

Dubois was believed to 
have made prodigious gains 
in the schemes of John Law, 
then deep in the Mississippi 
projects, of whom much is 
heard in the concluding 
volume. Law for a time 
visited the Duke every Tues- 
MATCH. day morning, remaining an 

riven King Manuel is seen in hour or two. There was a 

Mowbray and Stourton. On good deal of English mixed 

of the recent American n P with his French, but he 
could talk well and lucidly. 
Saint - Simon repeats more 
than once that Law was not a cheat, nor greedy. He 
describes him as a tall, good-looking man, gallant, and 
very popular with the ladies of the numerous countries he 
had visited ; kind-hearted, gentle, and respectful in his 
manners ; and perfectly unostentatious in his behaviour, 
table, carriages, and furniture. He adds that Law’s wife 
was proud, overbearing, and impertinent in her talk and 


“Never gallop Pegasus to death.”— pope. 

INDOOR WORKERS. 

When lack of exercise, excessive brain power or nerve strain make you 
feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 

“FRUIT SALT” 

in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 

This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body’s filter. With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure and the nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a dear 
brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, positive in 
results. The safest and most reliable digestive regulator. 

Remember that “FRUIT SALT" has for upwards of forty years been known by the Trade and the Public 
to mean the saline preparation of J. C ENO, and no other. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. WHEN YOU ASK FOR 44 FRUIT SALT” SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 

Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy St., LONDON, S.E. 

SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. j 
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ANYTHING THAT MAKES CLEAR TO THE MIND: 
CERTAINTY: DEMONSTRATION: PROOF 


One very small fact may be sufficient evidence to establish a very 
large truth. A multiplicity of facts, all demonstrating the same 
certainty, affords overwhelming evidence of the truth of a statement, 
or of the basis of a value. 

To illustrate: The world-wide standard value of British coins and 
bank-notes is overwhelming evidence of the nation’s financial strength 
and honesty. 

The world-wide confidence in the Tootal Guarantee is another equally 
good illustration. The great Tootal Mills have for years been steadily 
producing millions of yards of cotton goods of superior value, bearing 
the Tootal Mark of Quality. 

These Tootal-marked and Guaranteed goods have constantly been 
passing through the hands of hundreds of wholesalers and thousands 
of drapers, to be used by millions of people throughout the world. 
By the multiplicity of satisfied wearers Tootal’s Guarantee is as fully 
established as is the value of a Bank of England note. 


SoUly Hiti-CUm Drapers WOutftbrx. 

TOOTAL CLOTH. The Vdvet 

Fabric, equal to silk velvet for graceful 
draping. Rich colon that will not rub off. 
Plain and Corded. 27 incbe* wide. 
TARANTULLE (Redd. Trad, Mari): Tie 
Cotton Fabric far Lingerie and Baby-wear. 
In three weights—40 inches wide. 

USSUE HANDKERCHIEFS (Regd. Trod, 

Mark) for la die*. Dainty exquisite self- 

white and ioddible color border designs. 

PYRAMID HANDKERCHIEFS We*/. 

Trade Mark ) for men. Correct self-whiU 
and exclusive indelible color border designs. 

TOBRALCO (Reid. Trade Mark): The 
Cotton Wash-dress fabric. 27/28 nches 
wide. 

TOOTAL PIQUE: Soft and supple. Whrte 
and colored. 43/44 indies wide. 
TOOTAL SHIRTINGS for men and women. 
32 incbes wide. 

TOOTAL BROADHURST ,LEE 
COMPANY Ltd.. MANCHESTER 
LONTDOISL a. Oh»>i3r. EC; PARIS; «. Rac 
doi Jeuneurs: NEW YORK. 387 4th AvnwT 
TORONTO. 726. E-poe BtuUbrns: MONTREAL 

«. St Alexander Street 

MELBOURNE - - - G. P. O. Box IW5 

WELLINGTON . CP.O Box MM 

CAPE TOWN . . . G. P.O.Box 103 

JOHANNESBURG - - G. P. O. Bo* 2*33 


THE TOOTAL GUARANTEE IS ESTABLISHED 
BY OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE 
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manners, seldom returning the polite attentions offered to 
her, but keeping to her own house, where she exercised 
great authority. Another countryman oi our own figuring 
in these pages is Don Patricio Laullc?—that is, Patrick 
Lawless, then Spanish Ambassador at Paris. Lawless 
was an Irishman, a Lieutenant-General of the Body¬ 
guards of the King of Spain, who died Governor of 
Majorca. He was of great service to Saint-Simon in 
smoothing the- way for him in Madrid, when he was 
sent there in 1721 as a special Ambassador to arrange 
a marriage between Louis XV. and the Infanta. 
Nothing came of the negotiations, but Saint-Simon’s 
visit was a very gorgeous affair, the account of which 
composes several of his most graphic and entertaining 
chapters. 

The marriage of the Prince of the Asturias with 
Mile, de Montpensier was celebrated, though the 
other never was, and there is an amusing picture of 
Cardinal Borgia rehearsing his part of the ceremony 
and making a great mess of it, his almoners correct¬ 
ing him and he scolding them, the King and Queen 
and the Prince and Princess,' meanwhile, being kept 
waiting at the church door. The Cardinal’s mistakes, 
however, gave Saint-Simon an opportunity for taking 
precedence of the Nuncio, the contrivance to do which 
was one of his chief concerns on his public appear¬ 
ances at Madrid. Dip into these pages at any point, 
you find yourself immediately caught up and carried 
on with their stream of amusing gossip. Mr. Ark¬ 
wright’s translation is easy, and the Memoirs are ren¬ 
dered still more readable by being greatly abridged. 

Little readers like books for 
“In Wheelabout , . , , . .. 

_ ,, birthdays and other occasions, 

° e * and need not be kept waiting 
for them until Christmas. A charming new story 
for children is one called “ In Wheelabout and 
Cockalone,” by Grace Rhys, illustrated with colour 
drawings by Margaret W. Tarrant, and line drawings 
by Megan Rhys, the author’s daughter (George G. 
Harrap and Co.). Wheelabout and Cockalone are 
the names of two woods, which, to judge by the 
dialect of some of the human characters in the story, 
must be situated ” somewhere ” in the West Country. 

That, however, does not matter much. The im¬ 
portant thing is that, like all woods, they are 
inhabited by fairies, or " little people,” as they are 
called in Cornwall. The doings of these little fairy 
people, and of little human people, 'with some big 
ones, likewise of various birds and animals, make 


up a tale that is sure to please the elder inmates of the 
nursery in their studious moments. There is an imp of 
mischief, named Rabjibooli, who is the villain of the piece, 
and whose discomfiture by the good fairies supplies a 
judiciously camouflaged moral element. Both story and 
pictures are well above the average of their kind, while 
externally the book is duly bright and attractive. 


A SUCCESS IN “TELLING THE TALE”: IILLE. LUCIENNE DERVYLE. 
Mile. Dervyle, already known in London as an actress of charm and ability, 
is adding to her laurels at the Ambassadors Theatre, where she is playing 
Gabrielle in “ Telling the Tale." Photograph by LoUU Char Us. \ 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“EYES OP YOUTH.“ AT THE ST. J A MESS. 

T HE reaction of the drama on the cinema which has 
been stealing its thunder leads to curious develop¬ 
ments in the newest of American-made plays, " Eyes of 
Youth.” For long now we have been accustomed 
to film-stories of a semi-dramatic type which depict 
heroine or hero first of all in thought and then 
flash their thoughts on to the screen in terms of 
action. In Max Marcin and Charles Guernon’s 
work, with which Miss Gertrude Elliott opens her 
season, the stage revenges itself on the cinema and 
copies its methods in this respect. Here we arc 
shown an American country girl with a fine sing¬ 
ing voice, a rich suitor, a poor but loyal lover, and 
a father who would like her to become a humble 
school-mistress, trying to make up her mind as to 
what she shall do with her life. If she could only 
look into the future ! Nothing easier for the in¬ 
genuous playwrights. With the simple machinery 
of a Yogi’s crystal, they grant her request in a 
series of visions. First, she sees herself obeying the 
call of duty and becoming a poor faded governess. 
Next, she is an operatic star who has sacrificed her 
virtue to obtain success, takes to drink, and pre¬ 
cipitates tragedy. In the third vision, she has 
married for money and proves the victim of a 
sordid divorce plot. 

Love and struggle in the company of a husband 
she loves is the one course left open to her, and 
that she takes. Now, when the play, as here, is 
made a mere thread to hold together episodes, it 
is obvious that you may get opulence of material 
and intensity of situation, but all continuity and 
climax most be sacrificed ; and of course you 
cannot imitate the cinema so thoroughly without 
emulating its crudities. This is the case with 
” Eyes of Youth.” 

Its attraction for Miss Gertrude Elliott must 
have been the chance it affords of presenting 
boldly contrasted types of character and attacking 
strenuous passages of emotion. She is very success¬ 
ful in her contrasts and top notes, especially good 
as the termagant prima donna. And she gets 
excellent support from Mr. DagnaU's sense of 
humour. But art, in the subtler sense, has not 
much of a look in at the St. James’s. 


MntoM 

HAND-MADE KIT BAGS 

Remember, Harrods offer you twice the Choice of 
Fine Merchandise of any other House in Britain. 

A‘Harrods 


An excellent bag in 
every way, one | that 
you may rely upon 
implicitly lor lasting 


Grained cow - hide. 
London or nut shade, 
hand-made in Har¬ 
rods own workshops. 


Military 
or Naval 
Catalogue 
Poat Free 
on request. 


Service 

Ou trigs 

BURBERRY 

Uniforms and Topcoats 

ensure security, comfort 
and distinction at home 
or abroad. 

Burberry cloths, being woven and 
proofed by special processes without 
rubber or other airtight agents, afford 
hygienic and efficient protection 
against wet or chill and prolonged 
resistance to hard wear. 

Made in strong, yet lightweight, tex¬ 
tures, suitable for every war zone. 


During the War 
Officers' Service 
“ Bu rberrys ,” 
Tielockens and 
Burberry Trench- 
Warms Cleaned 
and Rt-proofed 

FREE OF 


CHARGE. 


KVEKY BURBERKY 

garment BEARS 
this label 


TW Bur b err y Outrig. 


Consisting of Serria- Uniform, Cap and The Bnrfaerry 
Weatherproof, fulfils the Soldier’s every need. 


Officers’ Compl«l £ 
Kits in 2 to A Pg* 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON " 

8 * 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS; and Provincial 
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Drawing by }■ Campbell. 


Dri-ped Leather’s War-time Services 

No. I. — Shopping. 

Amongst the compulsory economies is that effected by walking instead of riding ; 
amongst the personal voluntary economies we are urged to effect is the utmost 
possible saving of clothing—and footwear. The remarkable economy due to the 
double wear of Dri-ped, the Super-Leather for Soles, has been more fully realised 
during these times of “ compulsory walking,” and it is an economy that will be 
continued into peace times by many thousands. 

WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, LTD., ROSE HILL TANNERY, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE 


, " i* not a mere trade description: 

11 ■ brand by which you may recognise 
J* on h leather of its kind in the world. 
Not all green leather is Dri-ped ; no leather 
18 Dn-ped unless it bears the diamond trade 
in purple every lew inches. 

Dri-ped, the Super - Leather for Soles, is 
waterproof, double - wearing, light, flexible. 
It is used by repairers for re-soling, and is 
obtainable on new footwear for 
War Workers. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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LADIES' NEWS. 

'THE Duchess of Somerset is not a believer in the-better 
the-day-the-better-the-deed theory, for she has pub¬ 
lished a protest against the Sunday matinee for war-work. 

Actors and actresses,” says her Grace, " require a day 
of rest, and the public should be praying for victory.” 
That is quite right; but prayers for victory are not by any 
means confined to Sunday; and members of the dramatic 
profession may attend to their devotions by good works. 
Divine service is over for the morning, and not begun for 



the evening, in matinee time ; and lots of Sunday visitors 
to London welcome the idea of an entertainment. Her 
Grace of Somerset has, however, much right on her side, 
as beseems a Peeress who does so much good in the world. 
The invalid-kitchens which, with Lady Muriel Paget, she 
so ardently supports, have helped many a poor patient over 
the hiatus between well-cooked, nutritious hospital food 
and scratch meals hurriedly prepared in their own homes. 

The early Victorian embellishment to dress known in 
those days as ” tawsles,” a pronunciation which the Queen 
adheres to as a heritage from her mother, is again quite 
a feature of our day. A stroll through Harrods’ costume 
salons, where the best Parisian couturiires ’ models are being 
added to day by day, proves this, for in many of them 
tassels give the cachet to a simple and elegant whole. As 
one looks round on these fascinating creations, it is seen 
that we are all right for rich and beautiful colours for our 
autumn clothes. The Germans are decidedly ” off colour,” 
to venture on a colloquialism ; but we seem to have struck 
a rich vein of it, and the hues in favour are, as usual, in 
sympathy with Nature. Copper beech, American au¬ 
tumn vine (this is our Virginia creeper when it blares red 
in autumnal tinting), beetroot crimson, dahlia yellow, dead- 
leaf brown, are just a few of the shades that gladden our 
eyes in these salons, to which every woman goes to look at 
the latest modes. We are in the mood for rich soft hues, 
for our hearts and souls are soothed with brave and glorious 
news, and we approach the autumn with feelings far dif¬ 
ferent from those with which we entered the spring. 

The laundress is not the tyrant that some alarmists 
would make her out. Indeed, the laundry authority may 
be he, she, or it—a manager, a proprietress, or a com¬ 
pany. Whoever they are, they are not going to refuse 
to wash pretty underclothing. If it is very expensive 
and very elaborate it will probably be sent with blouses 
and ties, and other dainty accessories, to Puliars, at Perth, 
where experts deal with such things. Fuel and soap are 
what the laundries are concerned to economise ; and those 
dainty things do not require as much of either as sheets, 
table-cloths, serviettes, be {spreads, etc. In these direc¬ 
tions economy is dictated by rising prices, and they seem 


of our sex to the grim tragedy which overshadows the 
world very near. One is arranged for Mrs. Long. Deputy- 
Chief Controller of Q.M.A.A.C., who was drowned owing 
to the torpedoing 


of a hospital-ship. 
Mrs. Long was in 
France on inspec¬ 
tion duty, and. as 
a non - combatant, 
was quite in her 
rights in taking 
passage on a hos 
pital-ship. She was 
the sister of Mrs. 
Burleigh Leach, 
Chief Controller of 
the Q.M.A.A.C., a 
member of the old 
county family of 
Way of Denham. 
Previous to her 
late appointment 
she had done most 
useful work in the 
Women’s Legion. 
Her death occurred 
by drowning in 
August. The ser¬ 
vice, on the 15th, 
will be attended 
by deputations from 
all the Women’s 
Services. 

Artistic people 
are concerned about 
the fate of the 
Russian Ballet now 
that there is no 



Russian Court to K BECOMING TAILOR-MADE. 


subsidise the Royal 
School of Dancing 
which fed it. The 


Made of velour gabardine with a braided 
waistcoat and cun-metal buttons, this 
costume is both useful and smart. 


MILLINERY OF THE MOMENT. 

A turban of softest black satin with waving plumes of Paradise, and 
a tooue of black panne, are worn by the two figures. The small hat 
awaiting a fair customer is of black-and-white panne with black osprey : 
and the large hat of Pompeian red panne is encircled with a fantastic 
black feather. 


inclined to rise some more just now. However, there is 
always the excellent alternative—post your pretties to 
Pullars, at Perth. 

A memorial service in London for a woman officer who 
has lost her life through enemy action brings the relation 


Ballet, as performing here, is all right, and giving great 
pleasure ; but the future is perplexing. Old tenets as to 
the years necessary to make a soldier, or even a sailor, 
have been turned down ; but the years of training to make 
the finest pantomimic ballet-dancers are as arbitrary as 
ever. These ballets had a distinct influence on dress 

■ [CamMantd ntrkaf. 



IURODONAL 


THE UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC FOR 


PREMATURE 
OLD AGE 


CLEARS THE COMPLEXION. 

Coated Tongue 
Foetid Breath 


Rheumatism, 

Gout, 

Gravel, 

Calculi, 

Neuralgia, 

Sciatica, 

Arterio¬ 

sclerosis, 

Obesity, 

Acidity. 


P ROF. FLEURY (of the 
Paris Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine) in the course of a 
communication to his col¬ 
leagues described some of 
the symptoms of premature 
old age, viz.: dyspepsia, con¬ 
stipation,lassitude, insomnia 
at night and drowsiness dur¬ 
ing the day, numbness at 
the back of the neck, head¬ 
ache, cramp, obesity, heart 
trouble, sudden rise followed 
by rapid fall of tempera¬ 
ture, kidney trouble, loss of 
memory, lack of determina¬ 
tion in action and general 
want of tone, &c. 

He stated that close in¬ 
vestigation of such cases 
had shown that in 165 out 
of 201 (/.*., 82 ®/o) there 
was a marked excess of 
uric acid, this being quite 
sufficient to cause a man 
to look prematurely aged. 
Nevertheless it is consoling 
to know that this mischie¬ 
vous body poison can be 
easily and rapidly dissolved 
and eliminated by the 
powerful uric acid solvent 
called URODONAL. 

The regular use of 
URODONAL induces the 
thorough elimination of uric 
acid, cleanses the kidneys, 
and removes impurities. It 
is for those who avail themselves of 
its benefits, the dawn of a period of 
renewed, triumphant and happy youth 
which is reflected in the bottle of 
URODONAL as in a magic mirror. 
Have confidence in URODONAL, and 
you will quickly reap your reward. 

DR. DAURIAN, 


Constipation 
Haemorrhoids 
Giddiness A 
Enteritis / 


The g* 

regular wse 
of JUBOL \ 

keep* the com- \ 

plewon clear, \ 
the eye bright and 
the skill soft, smooth 
and flexible 


\ / V rm 

y perfectly 
/ healthy, 

/ one takbt of 

JUBOL every) 


You mould not need to use cosmetics to 
4 improve ’ your complexion if you followed 
my example and took JUBOL every night." 


MEDICAL OPINION* 

Sufferers from ECZEMA should bear in 
mind the fact that JUBOL has almost entirely 
superseded the use of ordinary purgatives and 
laxatives, owing to the regularity, constancy 
and unvarying action of this medicament. No 
matter how stnbborn the condition of con¬ 
stipation, or how irritated the intestine may be, 
JUBOL is, always well tolerated. 

G. LtGEJtOT, 

tw Prykiun^Gtnrral ana Cmmfafc* PA niaiagy at 
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The “Elite of the Sea.’’ 

The tempting savour, and the delicious flavour of 
Obayo Guaranteed Real Sardines makes meatless days 
^ joy. Each Obayo Sardine belongs to the “Elite of 
the Sea ” — it is specially selected, carefully preserved 
in pure oil, and brings to your meal all the appetising 
zest of the salt sea breezes. 

Obayo 


Sardines are genuine sardines. Look for the blue and gold 
nd the name “Obayo” on every tin, it is your guarantee. 

Of all Grocers and i lores. 

^ CO. (F.M.), LTD.. 40 & 42 . King William Street, London, E.C. 4 . 
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here and in Paris. But for the grim intervention of the 
world-war that influence would have been massing* 
apparent Even now there is hair-dress,ng . and there 
arc vividlv and delicately, coloured tulle scarves worn 
with quite'substantial suits ; and there ,s a distinct dainti¬ 
ness and neatness of stockings and shoes and swing of 
short Skirts that may be traced back to the jnflucm e 

earlier exercised by these marvellous dancers, vuth thur 
wonderful correctness of detail m every costume. Spec.. 
Ihsts in frocks and stockings, and shoes and scarves and 
hair ornaments, such as Debenham and F reebody^ know 
quite well that movements in dress, which begin 
httle leaven of the artistically smart, soon permeate the 
community. Consequently, the heads of departments m 



WIFE OF THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE : LADY MACREADY. 


Lady Macready was, befoie her marriage to Sir Nevil MacreaJy, Miss 
Geraldine Atkin, daughter of Mr. Maurice Uniacke Atkin, late of Leding- 
ton, Co. Cork. She is Commandant-in-Chitf cf the Volunteer Service 
League.- [Photograph by Unss,ino.\ 


such a great house keep an observant eye on a Russian 
Ballet, out of which springs many a pretty and quite 
practical everyday mode. 

The W K A.F.’s new Chief Controller is Mrs. Gwynne- 
Vaughan. and very glad the “ Wrafs ” doubtless are to have 
so clever, capable, and popular a Head. Every competent 
judge who has been over in France, seeing the work of the 
Q.M.A.A.C. there, bears eloquent testimony to the excel¬ 
lence of the organisation, and the care for the women- 
workers. This has all been done under Mrs. Gwynne- 
Vaughan, who was Chief Controller of the W.A.A.C. in 
France since they went there. The new depot and training 
centre for W.R.A.F. officers will be started at Hampstead 
on or about the 20 th. For some weeks past it has been m 
temporary premises at Ropers Hall. New Eltham. It is 
under the Baroness T’Scrclaes, and her deputy is Miss 
Mairi Chisholme. These ladies are known as " the Women 
of Pervyse,” and have gained camp and billeting experi¬ 
ence in a hard school. They have a mascot in a cat which 
was born on a bombarded ship, the wounded men of which 
were evacuated and cared for by the two women of Pervyse. 
They asked their benefactresses to choose a souvenir, 
which they did in the pussy, now a most cherished pos¬ 
session, living a peaceful life away from the din of bom¬ 
bardment amid which she was born. 

Lieut.-General Sir Francis Llovd did a graceful thing 
for the young women war-workers, before relinquishing 
command of the London District, by releasing for them 
a supply of officer partners in the dance. Officers are now 
permitted to dance in public ; that is. at galleries and places 
where such entertainments are arranged on a war-time 
basis. The girls are delighted, and, provided they do 
not burn the candle at both ends, dancing will do them 
good. They are workers, for it may be taken for granted 
that shirkers are known, and are left invitationless and 
partnerless ! Their feminine affections are legitimately 
released on dancing frocks. Simple, pretty, and not 
many, they yet afford an outlet for that instinct for dress 
without which a woman is- -well, not quite a charming 
woman ! These girls are, for the most part, in unifoim 
all their days, and, proud as they are of being able to wear 
it. from the .xsthetic standpoint it is monotonous. With 
a dance once or twice a week in view, the delight of a 
visit to Marshall and Snelgrove’s showrooms for war-time 
evening frocks gives a girl a real joy in life to which her 
work for her country entitles her. So keen is she that, 
where her work is in hospital, she has been known to 
bring away patterns from M. and S. to show her favourite 
patients, and so to encourage them to get well quickly 



TO MARRY CAPTAIN THE HON. JOHN DE BATHE CROSSLEY : 
MISS DOROTHY FRANCES CAYLEY. 

Miss Cayley is the daughter of the late Captain Sir Everard Cayley, 
ninth Baronet, and of Lady Mary Cayley, sister cf the second Earl of 
Wharndiffe. Captain tie Hon. John de Bathe Crossley is the second 
son of Lord and Lady Somerleyton. Photograph by Swaint.] 

and dance with her ! Convalescent officers have to 
obtain permits to dance—so many of them have proved 
too eager to begin, and so have hindered their complete 
recovery. A. E. L. 


LIEUTENANT WELINKAR. 

We regret that it was stated in The Illustrated London 
Sews of Aug. 24 that Lieut. Welinkar, an officer of the 
Royal Air Force, had been officially reported as having 
been killed while on active service in France. We learn 
that the fact is that Lieut. Welinkar has been officially 
reported missing. The official announcement wai 
“ Missing —Welinkar, Lt. S. K. C\, R.A.F. 
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THEY HAVE 


THE ENTREE 


FOR THE NURSE AND 
MUNITION WORKERS. 


A Tonides Cigarette is equally enjo 
time—in occupation or in pleasur 
or dinner, in the open air, or in i 
room; to the man who smokes rarely 
who smoke continuously. 

C ° o1, clean ’ £ l uali ties of “Tonide 
appeal to incessant smokers, as they n< 
E al .“ throat< and are free from loo 
bits TONIDES may be described as 
and pleasure of smoking.” 

''TonMes” are 1he handmade Virginia Cira 
They burn so evenly because the texture of die t, 
tor cigarette smoking, and the filling , s uniform j 


BEETHAM’S 


(The best substitute for Glycerine ) 


is a delicately scented 
neither sticky nor greasy, 
absorbed by "the skin, ft 
omical to use, a good-si/e 
ing only i/i£, will last yc 


1/101 far 25. 3/9 for 50. 7/4 for 100. 

' Officers on Active Set n a . we can sen d ISO for 7/9, including p,,stage. 

ER TSI N C LM R TOBACCO CO., LTD. Newcastle-on-Tym 
cstUe /i if en,s ■ Henry Scholey, Ltd., 8 Regent St., Waterloo Place. S. W. 
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Good footwear is a NECESSITY 
if one would keep ft. Buy¬ 
ing the best is the soundest 
economy in a money sense too. 
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‘And lives upon ‘ Flapper ’ Sardines. ’ 

And very well she lives, too, upon the 
excellent, succulent, unrationed nourish¬ 
ment provided in 


T HE food for a sick person of any 
age must be carefully selected. Not 
only shou d it be pure and palatable 
but supply concentrated nutriment in 
an easily assimilable form, and be 
welcomed as an alternative to ordinary 
milk and farinaceous foods. 

The Problem Solved. 

The ‘Allenburys’ Diet provides com¬ 
plete sustenance. Made from natural 
ingredients only—rich milk and whole 
wheat—by a special process of manu¬ 
facture it is most appetising and 
soothing in distressed conditions, and is 
no trouble to digest. The ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET can be taken indefinitely without 
creating distaste. 

No Trouble to Make. 

It is portable and instantly made ready 
for use by adding Boiling Water Only. 


st Tooth Powder, as it contains 
° r gntty substances. 
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THE teeth 


ests decay : 2s. 9d. per 

powder can clean or 

*f Stores, Chemists, and 
Hatton Garden, London 


the pick of Southern seas. Real sardines, 
skilfully packed for particular people in 
pure rich oil. 

If you can write a good Limerick on the excellent 
qualities of “Flapper 15 Sardines, post it, with your own 


“It Worked 
Like a Charm” 

write* a clergyman who 
had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years. 


Here is a young lady of means 

IT/to, although not yet out of her teens. 

Has made a sensation — 

Refused her meat ration, 

And lives upon “Flapper” Sardines. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

What is to become of all the 
Service Cais motor . vch iclcs which are being 
After the War. ^ <>n war scrvicc whcn hos¬ 
tilities cease ? I have no means of knowing even 
approximately how many there are in the British 
service ; but a competent estimate puts it at some¬ 
where near 200,000 of all types, and I should sa> 
that this is not very far from the mark. How¬ 
ever that may be, there is an enormous number, 
and it is a very serious question what is to be done 
with them later on. A large number will, of course, 
be kept in the Services for demobilisation purposes 
and for permanent use after the war ; but the bulk 
ol these cars will come on to the market in some 
way or other. If they get into the hands of junk- 
dealers through the usual haphazard methods of 
selling surplus C.ovcrnment stores by auct.on lor 
old-iron prices, it follows that not only will the 
country suffer serious loss, but the ultimate pur¬ 
chasers will be landed, in many cases, with vehicles 
that would be dear at any price, and the whole 
development of motor transport will be very 



THE COMFORT OF EMPLOYES : A MODEL ESTATE. 

The modern and very wise method is to study tile comfort and welfare of employ s in 
lar^e industrial concerns. We illustrate a conspicuous example of this in our photograph 
of a corner of the model village established by Sir Herbert Austin, of the well-known 
Austin Motor Company, of 479*483. Oxford Street, W. The Austin Estate at present 
accommodates 2000 inhabitants, and will, when complete, afford housing for 7000 , 
close to the constantly growing works and staff. 


seriously impeded. As an alternative, the Govern- 
ment itself may elect to deal with these vehicles 
directly through the huge establishment which it is 
contemplated to create at Slough, and on which the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure has t . v 
pressed a none too favourable opinion. That 
course would have many and obvious drawbacks 
since it would denote an entry of the State , n t 0 
private enterprise in direct competition with an 
established industry, and would, besides, perpetuate 
the existence of bureaucratic organisations wh.ch 
have been created solely for the purposes ol the 
war. and of which the country desires to see an 
end made at the earliest possible moment after the 
conclusion of peace. 

1 There is a third alternative, which seems to be 
far and away the best; and that is to effect the 
disposal of these surplus cars through their nunu 
lacturers in the case of British-built vehicles, and 
through their recognised agents or concessionnaires 
in the case ol the foreign product. This course has 
been suggested before, and I believe it has been prettv 
thoroughly discussed between the representatives 
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Through all the inconvenience and the 
trouble in getting the tobacco in the raw 
leaf, the Manufacturers can safely say that 
the High Quality of Craven Mixture has 
been maintained to the full. This means 
you can still obtain the same beautifully 
blended tobacco as in Pre-War days. 

Sir J. M. Barrie, in “My Lady 
Nicotine,” wrote: “If you try it 
cnee—you smoke it ever afterwards.* 
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E VERY Mother among us has And as we saw him come, we saw, 

her own dear memories of too, a vision of the future days in 

baby’s red-letter days, as which he will tread through life 

they come and go. Your tender- with firm and fearless feet, and we 

est thought may be of his first were glad for all the tender care 

tooth, mine of his first word— we had been spared to give to 

Er for “Thankyou,” “Dad ” for him. It came back to us ten- 
joy, or “ Mum for supplication. thousand fold ! 

But of all the days, perhaps the dear- We were glad, perhaps, we had 

est is the day on which he first stood been well enough to give him his 

on his own wee legs and walked— ! natural food. Failing that, we 
yes, walked — towards our out- were glad we had known in time 

stretched arms—a little man indeed! about the next best thing. 



The Food that 


For there is an unfailing next best 
thing, and that is Glaxo. It comes 
next to Mother’s milk because it is 
pure cow’s milk, dried and made 
germ-free by the Glaxo process, 
which also makes the milk (as soon 
as hot water is added) easily digest¬ 
ible by Baby even from the very 
day of his birth. 

If your baby cannot have his 
natural food, set his feet on the 
right road to health and happi¬ 
ness-give him Glaxo. 



Builds Bonnie Babies 

In tins, 1/3, 2/6, 6/3, of all chemists. 

Proprietor*: Joseph Nathan & Co.. Ltd. London and New Zealand. 


If ever you are worried or perplexed about your Baby, try to remember to write to Nurse Ashby, c-'o Glaxo (Dept. 23), 
155, Great Portland Street, London, W. I. She is ready and anxious to help every mother, and she wiil help you freely, gladly! 
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GENERAL MOTORS (Europe), Ltd.. 
136 Long Acre, 1 ondon, W.C.2. 
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of the industry and the powers that be; but. so far. no 
concrete result has been reached. A fair valuat,on would 
be that all used cars should be priced at two-fifths of 
their cost to the Government; whilst new cars should be 
re-sold to their makers or agents at three-fifths of the 
origi \al cost. 

Of course, these figures are not tn- 
The Saving to tended to i> e arbitrary. It might be 

the Country. f olind that a different proportion would 

give better results and still be fair ; but at least the figure 
I have named would be a basis for discussion. It might 
be urged that three-fifths is too low for new cars: but 
against that it must be pointed out that it costs money 
to sell cars, and that that cost would fall on the manu¬ 
facturer ; so, on the whole, I am inclined to think it 
approximates very closely to the practical. Now-, it is 
quite clear that the several manufacturers could not 
finance a series of huge transactions such as are connoted 
by the disposal of the thousands of cars that will be sold 
out of the Services ; so that the Government would have 
to pass on the saleable vehicles on consignment, as it were, 
for the firms concerned to dispose of and render an account 
of sales monthly, or quarterly, as might be arranged. 
Obviously, in this way far better prices would be obtained 


than as though cars were sold at auction ; and I think we 
arc fairly safe in averaging the difference between the 


ON THE WAY TO THE ITALIAN FRONT : A FRENCH 
ARMY MOTOR CONVOY. 

Our photograph shows a halt of a convoy of Fiat motors, the drivers 
of which are utilising a halt on the way to the Italian Front to 
wash away some of the dust —[French Official Photograph.] 


two methods at £ioo per vehicle, so that we can see at 
once that the taxpayer stands to benefit to the extent of 
anything from ^i,000,000 to £ 2 , 000,000, if the estimate 
of the number of cars to be sold is anywhere near the mark 

Supposing the second alternative to be taken, and the 
Government elects to deal direct with the surplus vehicles 
there is very little doubt that prices realised would 1* 
lower than if they passed through the ordinary trade 
channels. On the whole, it would almost appear prefer¬ 
able to accept the first course. \y yy 
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vants another, after the war. 
’vc seen the waiting list grow. 
Is your name on it yet?” 


.' For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 

Goddards 

PlatePQWder 

Sold everywhere 6- d 1^6 &4e. 


1 write ror “ THE HOME BEAUTIFUL." a decorative Book ( 
on Furniture and Fabrics. Gratis and Post Free. 
FABRICS. 

Designs, Colours. Prices Unequalled. 

REPS. I he largest range of colours, from 3/* per yard. 
SATIN CLOTHS in unique colourings, from 1/11 per yard. 

VELVETS and VELOUR CORD, so ins. wide, from * 6 per yd. 
PLUSHETTES. 6/11 per yard. SERGES, fcm 4 3 per yard. 

The ‘ Welbeck^Chalr. 

CRETONNES^ TAFFETAS. 

| The “ PEACOCK " CURTAIN. j™ 
























D RINK a cupful of Ivelcon just before going to 
bed. You will not only find it sufficient as 
a light meal to carry you over until the morning, but 
it will bring refreshing sleep. 

tflj Use Ivelcon daily in the kitchen. It is invaluable for 
making delicious soups, gravies and hashes. One cube 
makes nearly half a pint of delightful consomme—a wel¬ 
come first course to a well-arranged meal. 

Ivelcon is the essence of prime beef, delicately flavoured 
with fresh vegetables. It contains no gelatine, yeast, 
or preservative of any description. To prepare Ivelcon 
simply pour boiling water over a cube—one cube 
makes a breakfast cupful. 

Sold at pre-war prices. 

6 cubes, 6d. ; 12 cubes, 1/- ; 50 cubes, 3/6 

Ivclcon 

ST. IVEL, Ltd., YEOVIL. 


Lotas 


F RESH stocks of Lotus and 
Delta are arriving regu¬ 
larly at the shops ap¬ 
pointed to sell these shoes and, 
until now, these stocks have been 
largely sold, a pair here and a pair 
there to customers, before they 
arrived from Lotus Ltd. In fact, 
many a shop in its desire to oblige 
customers has oversold its next 
delivery. 

I his selling of shoes before they 
reach the shop can no longer be 
recommended. 'J he shortage of 


5tns Ltd, Stafford 
if Lotus and I >elta She 
Citv Telephone 
London Wall 
6989 


supplies is increasing, and is now 
so acute that women are strongly 
advised to take such Lotus and 
Delta as are already in the shop, 
even should they not be the par¬ 
ticular style desired. 

Indeed, Lotus Ltd recommend 
women to buy some other make of 
shoes when they cannot get either 
Lotus or Delta. 



Delta 
8go— 2 ij 



only let you wm* 
have a little 

—says Boy-sel-e-a— \ 

“because so much 
Chocolate is being sent to 
the Front for our brave 
fighting men of the Army and 
Navy.” 

Delecta Watford Chocolate is not 
merely a sweetmeat for children. 
It is a highly concentrated food, 
invaluable for busy men who are 
obliged to go long hours between 
meals. 

In the trenches, on long route marches, 
on huge Dreadnoughts, battleships and 
cruisers, soldiermen and sailormen know 
the value of Delecta Chocolate. It vitalises 
energy ; it feeds body, brain and nerves; 
it helps them to “keep going.’ 



CHOCOLATE 


MADE IN DELECTALAND. 


The sreater part of this season's 
manufactures has been ordered 
by the authorities for Army needs. 


Soldiers and Sailors should ask for Delecta Chocolate 
at Army and Navy and Y. M. C. A. Canteens. 


ma 


THE WATFORD MfC. CO, LTD„ 


DELECTALAND. W*TFOKl> La*. 
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The WINTER OVER¬ 
COAT or RAINCOAT 
that you need for the 
colder weather. Pullarscan 
clean and press it. do all 
minor repairs, renew lin¬ 
ings, buttons etc., where 
necessary, and give the 
Overcoat a new lease of life. 
The result will surprise you 
Send to any Pullar Branch 
or Agent. We pay return 
postage on orders sent 
direct to-PULLARS’ 

Cleaners&Dyers Perth 


IRISH 

BED 



2 Samples of Linen, made upon at ir own looms in 
r County Down, together with price lists, sent 
= po«t free. 

| ROBINSON & CLKAVKR, Ltd., 

2 iOi>, DottrctiU IV,it:'. 

1 BELFAST. 

iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinini 



INEXPENSIVE VELOUR HATS 



Marshall i 

SNELG ROVE 

VERE STREET AND • OXFORD STREET 

===== LONDON W 1 == 


Charming Hat in soft Velour, 
trimmer! zeith ribbon. In many 
lovely colours. 

Price 451° 


.\ OTF. - This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Gcncalogii al Rrscari lies in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

Sea!*-, Kings. Dies, Book plates (ex-libris) Engraved, 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Skflcktt and Utsitns far all pur from. 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

E have u>ed tbit moit ecoiionucil 
S Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction 
i A few drop* produce a molt refresh- 
= in* lather and deanier. rendtrini 
5 the teeth white, and arreitint 
E decay. 

E Alto put up io Ponder form 

i Absolutely BRITISH. 
| Why not give It a trial P 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE 
TEETH. 





PERFECT NEST FOR BABY. 

Cosy, Hygienic, Portable. 

asily washable. No parts to red- 
'weurlit 9 Iht). . . 

■ ,thtr .V« or Cant// Snfft” 
a. Pra/trits. &■. frt }•*■ 
No.o. Plain Wood- , **• 
No. i. SUinolA Poll-died U J 

So.*. White Enamel J7* 

No i- Special Design 33 0 




BAILEY'S 
“CALIBAN" RAM. 

Raises water I™"® * treain * 
to any height. 

i Costs nothing to worh 11 

All kinds of PUMPS in *‘ock (or 

all purposes. 

SIR W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd..M*nchestei 



London: Published Weekly at the Office. 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County ot r n nd«„ ut u . i,„ r v. , f 

Printed by Thp luusraAx.D London N.ws and Sk.tch, Ltd.. Milford Lane, W.C. a.- S ATU*DAr. Spitkmbkr £ aJ^co^dTl^ 
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At the present time stockinette is 
particularly fashionable, and we 
have now in stock a variety of gar¬ 
ments made in this attractive material, 
both in coats and skirts, also coats 
and coat frocks. 

Woollen Stockinette Suit (as sketch), 
an exclusive model made expressly 
for Debenham and Freebody in 
new autumn shades, lined with same 
material of a contrasting colour, and 
trimmed with rich quality fur. 


I ADE by our expert furrii 
on the premises frt 
Ted and reliable skins. 


V1; R E STREET AN D • OX FORD STREET 

-•= LONDON W I === 


famous lor over o Lenlurv 
forToste. for Qualify, for Value 


AIR FORCE BLUE. 

R-A.F. Uniforms (Tunic and Slacks), made from 
the new cloth. Correct in colour and every detail. 

Prices and Patterns Post Free. 


THE FASHION 


NEW FUR 
COATS AND 
WRAPS 


STOCKINETTE 


Debenham 


MARSHALLS 

SNELG ROVE 


EVERYTHING FOR SERVICE AT UNEQUALLED VALUE 

GAMAGES 

Londons Leading “RIGHT PRICE” Naval and 
Military Store. Style, Fit & Quality Guaranteed. 

NAVAL OFFICERS’ US* 
UNIFORMS. Jg 

R. N., R. N. R., R. N. V. R. Monkey Jacket Suit, \ 

Jacket, Waistcoat and Trousers—Sub-Lieut., 

£6 10s.; Lieut., £6 10s. to £7 10s. 7 

For R.N.R. Officers, 10s. extra. 

Gold Lace on Sleeves included in all above 'wM\ 
Service Cap and Badge, 28s. and 30s. ( j iJ/i 

NAVAL BRITISH WARMS. Ifl| 

Regulation Style—Fleece Lined. ||/i/W Wn||jf 

Prices £4 15s. and £5 5s. 1 iljtf mil 

USEFUL CA TALOGUE OF ALL ‘ SERVICE r 
REQUIREMENTS POST FREE. 


WOUNDE D 

OFFICERS. 

We are always pleased to 
send a representative to any 
London hospital to take in¬ 
structions for new kit. 


Belli )' 

THREE 

PiVMSl 

Tobacco 


Mild but satisfying fragrance -pleasant sweetness 
that endures to the last -delicious coolness which 
is exceedingly grateful to the sensitive palate .... 

"King's Head" ii similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at u\d per os 

“THREE NUNS" CIGARETTES 

MEDIUM 

5|d for 10-lid for 20 

Cardboard Boxes of 50 2/21—- 100 4/3 6o8 


HOLBORN, CONDON, E.C. 
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BRITAIN’S 

HEALTH 

RESORT 


SOME EPISODES IN 

B.S.A. HISTORY. 


TTAVING from their earliest days 
-*■ been associated with the produc- 
tion of munitions of war, the B.S.A. 
factories occupied a position of National 
importance, and with the outbreak of 
the present war became of inestimable 
value to the Allied Amies. Besides 
being the home of the Lewis Machine 
Gun and B.S.A. Rifles, many other 
" ortant products for military use are 
He in the B.S.A. Works, including 
] %■ Bicycles and B.S.A. Motor 
| cles. On all the Fronts B.S.A. 
-machines are earning the highest praise 
for their reliability and long service. 
Whether in war or in peace, B.S.A. 
Bicycles and Motor Bicycles consist¬ 
ently mantain the same high quality of 
material and workmanship for which 
the B.S.A. name has always been famous. 


B.S.A. 
AND THE 
GREAT 
WAR. 


A New Treatment? You’ll 
find it at Harrogate. 

No matter what you seek, if it has 
medical approval you can enjoy it 
there with all the advantages accru¬ 
ing from Harrogate’s unique resources in 
natural waters,medical staffs,moderate tariffs, 
dry climate, and moorland surroundings. 

The PARAFFIN WAX BATH ii now being in- 
■tailed; the “ BRISTOWF: ” ELECTRICAL TREAT. 
MENT is already in. Among other recent installations 
are AERATED WHIRLPOOL BATHS. AERATION 
BATHS, the M S" RAYS, the HARROGATE-BER- 
GONIE TREATMENT—the newest obesity treatment- 
Don't hesitate—go to Harrogate. 

HOTEL MAJESTIC. 

In grounds of 10 acres, overlooks Royal 
Baths. Every modern convenience. Booklet 
on request. a 

PROSPECT HOTEL jM 

and Recherche Restaurant, overlooks 
Stray. Two minutes from Baths, 

Orchestra. Ikes Dansanis. Write for 
Booklet. 

Any particulars of Harrogate 
sent on request to F. J. C. 

BROOME, Cure Department, 

HARROGATE. /UMM 


Despatch rider with B.S.A Motor 
Bicycle in Ypres. 


JHE BI RMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY LIMITED 


The 
In den 


/FOMENT TO CLEAN! 


/1INUTETO STROP 


SAFETF 

RAZOR 1 


Pens that pie 
A fact bey 
Now Perry P 
A thought 


e will write with ea! 
d contention. 
i are such as these- 
sll worth retention. 


Assorted sample boxes containing 
24 Perry’s “Tested” Pens to be 
obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 9d. to: 
PERRY St CO.. Ltd.. Old Bailey. E.C. 4. 


The Alleviation 


of Human Pain.” 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS,) 


Telephone: 

1040 Mayfair. 


Special 

appointment 


The “ Wiesbaden ’ 

(Old name, new model.) 

Self - propelling Chairs and Hand- 
Tricycles, for in or out-door use. 
Of distinctive construction and un- 
limited durability. 

iThese Chain are illustrated, with price*, in Sectional 
Catalogue No. 4. „ , _ 

/x If further interested, please ask for Modern Com r 
Furniture, the standard work of reference (<* 
Invalid* and Comfort Lover. (600 ffltl*rat«o*J 

EVERYTHING for the WOUNDED or INVAUt 


THE LINK OF UNION. 


SOLD tVtKYTVHtlCt on from the. 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C? §6. KING5WAY, LONDON, 


2. 4, & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET. LONDON. W. t 
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LIBERATED AFTER FOUR YEARS OF GERMAN OCCUPATION : FRENCH VILLAGERS LEAVING SAUDEMONT. 


Saudemont, a French village some four or five miles north of Quiant, and close to Dury, 
ficourt, and Rumancourt, was one of the places recaptured when Sir Henry Home’s 
First Army broke through the Quiant—Drocourt “ Switch ” line on September 2. 
Canadian patrols pushed into Saudemont, which contained small German machine-gun 
parties. Qf the advance in this district, Mr. H. Perry Robinson writes : “ The Germans 


did not have time to do their usual thorough wiping out of villages before they fed. 
Inchy and Maeuvres are not wrecked. . . . Places like Iicourt-St. Quentin and Ruman¬ 
court, on the north, are better still, and it is from here that the French civilian refugees 
are now finding deliverance. These poor people seem to have lived entirely on food 
furnished by the Relief Commission, now administered by the Spanish and the Dutch.’’ 


Canadian War Records. 
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War CURIOSITIES: CAMOUFLAGE; TROPHIES; PIGEONS AND GAS 


Photographs 


i k(hi i jink thvn 
KKI\C SALVAGE 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS'' : TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS OBEYING THE NOTICE- 
BOARD BY SALVING A HCAVY PIECE OF CORRUGATED IRON. 


WITH SPOTTED CAMOUFLAGE DESIGNS AND THEIR BRITISH CAPTORS' CHALK- 
MARKS: A BIG “PARK'' OF CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS. 


UPSET BY THE GERMANS IN A HURRIED ATTEMPT TO SAVE IT : A BIG GUN 
CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH AT MOISLAINS. 


AN OLD PERSIAN GUN TAKEN FROM THE TURKS AT 
ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 


RAJIM-I-JAN-RUMIYYA 

BAGHDAD NOW 


USED BY THE GERMANS FOR ATTACHING MESSAGES TO PIGEONS DURING A 
GAS-ATTACK : TESTING A CAPTURED GAS-PROOF PTGEON-BOX. 


THE ENEMY'S USE OF PIGEONS: A CAPTURED FOLDING-B^X USED BY THE ( 


GERMANS FOR MESSENGER-BIRDS. 


gun reads : 

and Help, 
. this Gun. 
s the world 
0 { Turkish 


ian gun shown in one of our photographs is an interesting trophy 
It was captured from the Turks when the British entered Baghdad 
and was sent home by Sir Stanley Maude to the King, by whose 
:en placed on view on the Horse Guards Parade. It weighs about 
e 20 ft. long. The metal at the muzzle is about 3 inches thick, and 
inches in diameter. The carriage on which it is mounted was r. . 


captured with it, and is only a makeshift An inscription on top of the £ 

“ Succour is from God and Victory is at hand. The Commander of Victory 
the Shah, Desiring to blot out all trace of the Turks, Ordered Dgiev to make 
Wherever it goes, it burns up lives : It spits forth flame like a Dragon : It sets 
of the Turks on fire.” It was called *' Rajim-I-Jan-Rumiyya ” (destroyer 
lives), and dates from 1547, when Shah Ismail II. warred with Sultan Sulieman. 
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HAVOC IN THE WAKE OF THE GERMANS: CHAULNES AND NOYON 

Frkmh Opph i*i. Photographs. 



the ONLY PUBLIC BUILDING THE GERMANS LEFT INTACT IN NOYON : THE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE RUINS OF THE ANCIENT PLACE. 


ION OF MANY ONCE-THRIVING FRENCH VILLAGES : ALL THAT IS LEFT OF CHAULNES. 


Germans in their retreat have left behind them a trail of systematic devastation in 
northern France. “These are not acts of savagery,” writes Mr. G. H. Perris, describing 
f e scenes he has visited on the French lront, “ but of cold-blooded and highly scientific 
rapine. They are not accidental, but fundamental parts of the German campaign. 
j-AJes like Noyon, and scores of villages—sometimes, it is true, much damaged by bom- 
ardment -have been afterwards completely razed by fire and explosive, every usetul article 


having been first removed. One of my companions brought away from Noyon or.e of 
the German notice-boards, directing the soldiery to the ' Korps Beutesammetstelle,' or 
loot store, conveniently fixed near th station.” At Chaulnes, captured by the French 
on August 28, the Germans resisted stubbornly, using many gas shells. Noyon Cathedral 
escaped irreparable damage, but the fin - ; Town Hall and other historic buildings were 
destroyed, and ot the houses not more than a tenth can be repaired. 
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XX/HEN Hindenburg published his complaint 
» V about the propaganda of the Alhes, there 
was one feature of the affair which I did not see 
noticed anywhere. It was the fact that he 
referred only to the material and not at all to 
moral defence of Germany. He gave a catalogue 
consisting of about half-a-dozen of the Allies’ 
allegations which he declared to be dangerously 
disseminated in Germany ; but they were all 
without exception allegations of German weakness 
and not of German wickedness. In the submarine 
problem, for instance, he did not complain of our 
saying that he had committed a crime, but rather 
of our saying that he had failed to commit one. 
He did not resent the suggestion that Germany 
had invaded France, but rather, if anything, the 
suggestion that France could retaliate by invading 
Germany. He did not trouble to deny that 
Germans had crossed the Atlantic to insult America 
with conspiracy and treason ; he desired only to 
deny, by implication, that a sufficient number of 
Americans could cross the Atlantic to avenge the 
insult. To use the language he professed to quote, 
he was concerned with the idea that America 
would cook the goose—not with any idea that 
America would defend itself from the bird of prey. 
That the German eagle really is a bird of prey is 
at least a view held or professed by a considerable 
section of humanity. But, in counting up the 
causes of German disaffection, the German General 
regarded it either as a falsehood jLftO absurd to be 
feared or as a truth too plain to be palliated. 

Germans believe in Germans rather than in 
Germany, as Frenchmen believe in France rather 
than in Frenchmen. The creed really common to 
the whole country is the belief that the Teuton is 
a type having a natural superiority—or, as he 
would probably put it, an evolutionary superiority. 
All education is organised to impose it; all history 
is chopped and expurgated to fit it. It is believed 
by all good Germans—even when, by a divine 



THE FIRST HIGH COMMISSIONER in LONDON FOR THE COM¬ 
MONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA : THE LATE SIR GEORGE REID. 
Sir George Reid, who was the first High Commissioner for Australia, 
for six years from 1909. ° n Septemter 12. He had been 

Premier of New South Wales and, later, of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth. In 1916 he became M.P. for St George s, Hanover Square. 
Photograph by Vandyk. 

mvstery and mercy, they manage to combine 
being good Germans with being good r n. There 
are, of course, better and worse people 'u Germany ; 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

and there are saner and wilder versions of this 
theory in Germany. By the saner version the 
Teuton stands towards the other human tribes 
somewhat as the white man stands towards the 
black and brown tribes. By the wilder version 
he stands towards them rather as man stands 
towards the other animals. Now obviously there 
is room, even within this extraordinary theory, for 
many' varieties of application and even of absten¬ 
tion. One particular Prussian may doubt the 
wisdom of one particular Prussian war, as one 
colonist may doubt the wisdom of one colonial 
adventure. In such a colonial adventure, one 
colonist may be more humane to the aborigines 
than another. Some Geimans probably did believe 
it was unnecessary to wage this war, since the same 
supremacy might ‘be won by what some call peace¬ 
ful penetration and others commercial conspiracy. 
So some hunters might think a wild beast could 



THE SCENE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN VICTORY AT ST. 
MIHIEL : A MAP OF THE SALIENT AND THE ADJACENT 

COUNTRY.- [Drawn by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd.] 


be caught more humanely ip a net, while others 
were catching him more cruelly in a trap of steel. 
But practically no hunters doubt that man has, 
in the last resort, the right to catch and kill wild 
beasts ; and practically no Germans doubt that 
German culture has, in the last resort, the right 
to impose itself by force beyond its legally estab¬ 
lished frontiers. 


It is their whole case that the ancient world, 
or the Dark Ages, were periodically refreshed 
and reformed solely by such barbaric invasions. 
Su:h tribal aggressions are to a Teutonist what 
Crusades were to a mediaeval Christian, or prole¬ 
tarian revolutions to a modem Bolshevik: they 
are aggressions to the advantage of the w'orld. 
All this was preached quite plainly by the Germans 
before the war—or rather, before the first Battle 
of the Marne. After that first breakdown of the 
barbaric invasion, Germans have doubtless differed 
in varying degrees about the success of that 
invasion. They did not differ about invasion, but 
about this invasion ; they have not altered their 
minds about war, but about this war. They doubt 
whether ihe best time was chosen, whether the 


best methods were employed—perhaps whether 
there were the best men to employ them. This is 
the very simple explanation of Hindenburg’s 
proclamation—of all the points he mentioned, and 
all the points he omitted. As one of the ruling 



t 


and responsible group, he wishes to prove to the 
German people that the time chosen was the best 
time, that the methods chosen were the best 
methods, and that he, Marshal von Hindenburg, is 
still very much the best man. 

He does not defend himself from the charge 
of waging unjust war in a merciless manner, 
because it is not of that that his fellow-countrymen 
accuse him. The point he is parrying is some¬ 
thing much more practical and personal. It is 
that he and his sort have mismanaged the cam¬ 
paign ; not that they' have involved the world 
in war, but that they have involved the Empire 
in defeat. It is that the submarines “ are no 
good ”—that is, that they are useless, especially 
in keeping American help from the Allies. It is 
that “ America will cook your goose ”—that is, 
that they are worse than useless, since they have 
ultimately helped to bring American help to the 
Allies. In a word, it is that Hindenburg is the 
goose ; and that the goose has cooked himself. 

The Prussian power has again and again been 
most applauded in Germany at the moment when 
it was most execrated in Europe. When it had 
crushed everything in Eastern Europe, and seemed 
about to crush everything in Western Europe, no 
real voice was raised by r the Reichstag against its 
right to crush them. By the confession of the 
Pacifist papers themselves, the Reichstag majority 
now threatens to go into opposition—merely to 
avert the punishment, when it did not attempt to 
avert the crime. By the confessicn of the Ger¬ 
man Socialists themselves, the brutality to Russia 
made it harder and not easier to denounce the 
pow'er effecting that brutality-. In plain words, 
such acts have a positive popularity among a 
people that has heard of nothing but hammer 
blows ” in its history'. And Hindenburg knows 
exactly what will decide whether the hammer 
knocks the nail in his statue or in his coffin 
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the reported assassination of the tsaritsa and her daughters. 

Thrkk Photographs bv Underwood and Underwood and Boissonas and Egglkr. 



GRAND DUCHESSES MARIE, TATIANA, ANASTASIA, AND OLGA (L. TO R.) 


GRAND DUCHESSES ANASTASIA, TATIANA, OLGA, MARIE, AND THE EMPRESS 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION : THE EMPEROR AND THREE DAUGHTERS UNDER GUARD. 


IN HOSPITAL : THE EMPRESS AND HER DAUGHTERS OLGA AND TATIANA (LEFT). 


Although, up to the moment of writing, official confirmation is lacking, there seems but 
little reason to doubt the news published on September 13 that the ex-Empress of Russia 
and her four daughters have been assassinated by the Bolsheviks at Ekaterinburg, in the 
Urals. The Empress, who was married in 1894, was Princess Alice of Hesse and the 


Rhine ; her mother was Princess Alice, daughter of Queen Victoria. She had four 
daughters, the Grand Duchesses Olga (born 1895), Tatiana (1897), Marie (1899), and 
Anastasia (1901), and the Grand Duke Alexis, Tsarevitch (1904). In the hospital, the 
Empress is at the man's head, the Grand Duchess Olga second from left, behind. 



























THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 


IX.-CHANGING THE FARM INTO A FOOD ■ FACTORY. * $y Edward ^Marshall. 


" in'ARM HRS never start a war but always win 
it,” is an old adage. The American farmers 
have set out to do what they can toward winning 
this one. No real survey of the American agri¬ 
cultural effort is possible; none has been made 
anywhere; none will be possible until after the 
war ends. But American faimers are endeavour¬ 
ing to do their bit, sending their sons to fight, 
giving their daughter^ to do war work, and yet 
increasing their production. How ? By such a 
substitution of machinery for human labour as the 
world never has known before. American agri¬ 
cultural effort is the spoon which feeds the Allies. 
It is filled and lifted by machinery. 

American farms average 139 acres, which means 
that many of them are very' large indeed. Animal 
farm traction was a matter of four-horse and 
sometimes of ten-horse teams driven by one man, 
for American farm machinery has steadily increased 


Also the State Government bought about ico 
tractors and distributed them throughout the 
fainting sections. 

Under this New York State system the charga 
for ploughing is limited to six shillings an hour, 
or twelve shillings an acre: and all operators must 
be approved by State experts—damage to machines 
through incompetence having been reduced thus 
to a minimum. Lack of men qualified to operate 
the machines led, last year, to the establishment 
of 19 schools for training experts, and 1 500 students 
enrolled. Now there are plenty of operators. 

Besides these tractors the State owns 
13 big power - driven ditching - machines, also 
put out by the authorities, and designed to 
increase production by encouraging tile - drain - 
age. Another machine offered to the farmers 
by the State is the power - sprayer for potatoes. 


trained men, agents of the Federal Government, 
are doing what they can to help the less infoimcd 
toward maximum production and waste elimina¬ 
tion ; and every State co-ordinates with this its 
own educational effort. Great general assistance 
thus is rendered not only toward increase of pro¬ 
duction and decrease of waste, but toward elimina¬ 
tion of animal and plant disease, provision of 
labour, deteimination and provision of fertilisers, 
stock-breeding (especially’ swine, just now), and a 
thousand other vital points of that agriculture 
which is designed especially to help to win the war. 
As the result of Ihis effort, the second largest 
wheat-crop in the nation’s history’ may be con¬ 
fidently forecast. 

Of 175.ooo.cco bushels for export, 150,000,000, 
largely through the self-sacrifice of the American 
people, are destined for their European Allies. 
In order that he might be able to do these 


in size. Now trac¬ 
tors generally are 
substituting horses. 

Where they are not, 
women are substitut¬ 
ing men as drivers, 
except in the use of 
the heaviest machin 
ery, and they are 
operating many of 
the small tractors. 

Last year, under 
war stimulation, the 
farmers of America 
planted 23,000,000 
acres to food crops 
in excess of the 
previous year’s acre¬ 
age. In spite of an 
unprecedented ex¬ 
port, the nation’s 
horses and mules 
were increased by 
454,000, its milch 
cows by 390,000, 
other cattle by 
2,000,000, sheep (in¬ 
creasing for the first 
time in a generation) 
by 1,300,000, and 
swine by nearly I 

4,000,000. The crop 
shows as a certainty 

„ , , / ON THE R 0 AI 

890,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and enough 

other grain to bring the grand total up to 
2,250,000,000 bushels ; for this much now is being 
threshed, and immense economies have been 
effected. 

The progress of the farm-tractor in American 
popularity’ has been amazing. In 1914 there were 
14,500 in use; in 1915 the domestically consumed 
output was 21,000 ; in 1916 it was 50,000 ; in 1917 
it was 100,000 ; and this year it will be 450,000. It 
has been a solution of the American farmers’ war- 
problems, for the draft and mobilisation left them 
without labour and short of draught animals. Gne 
hundred thousand tractors are now in the fields 
doing the work of 20,000 men and 600,000 horses. 
For those who cannot afford tractors of their own, 
neighbouring associations offer a means of securing 
sufficient tractor-work. 

Let us consider New York State, not the most 
progressive agricultural community in the nation, 
although the most populous because of New York 
City. There the war-time shortage of labour has 
been almost overcome by the introduction of 
machinery. On the group plan five or more 
farmers buy’ a tractor, with it doing their own 
ploughing and that of their near neighbours. 



ON THE WESTERN FRONT : AMERICAN HEAVY ARTILLERY 0 

French Official. 

An amazing step has been taken with regard to 
the manufacture of faini implements which will 
go under absolute Government control on Dec. 31. 
Three thousand surplus ty pes of ploughs and 
other tillage implements then will be discontinued, 
so that efficiency may be increased, the difficulty 
of getting spare parts in case of breakage lessened, 
and factories released for other war purposes. 
Instead of 303 types of ploughs, 65 will be manu¬ 
factured in the country ; instead of 300 types of 
corn-drillers and planters, 10 will be manufactured ; 
instead of 107 types of harrow, there will be 14. 
The eliminations have been decided upon after 
minutely careful tests of domestic and foreign 
machines, and will be of great benefit to manu¬ 
facturers as well as to purchasers. Furthermore, 
they w’ill enable the minor dealers to carry’ complete 
stocks with small capital, and will save the waste 
of much labour and metal. 

Immense efforts are being made by the United 
States Government to see to it that its whole 
agricultural population is kept up to date in tech¬ 
nical knowledge. Millions of iveekly and monthly 
bulletins are distributed annually’, reaching every 
farmer in the land w r ith infoimation appropriate 
to his especial effort. Nearly six thousand young, 


things by wholesale, 
-hhyT" r vy w it has been neces- 

S sary to finance the 
American farmer in 
'•I a wholesale way. 

j 1 This has been 

done throughFederal 
1 L Land Banks, which 

do not loan to land¬ 
lord-farmers. but to 
those who wish to 
own and develop 
their own farms. 
They' furnish money’ 
in sums as small as 
£20, and no larger 
than £2000 to actual 
cultivators. Through 
this system a man 
can borrow money 
on 35 years’ time at 
an interest-ratelower 
than that paid by 
the great industrial 
concerns. The Fede¬ 
ral Farm Loan sys¬ 
tem has provided 
farmers within 
twelve months with 
£20,000,000 at 5 per 
cent., when previ- 
1 ously farm loans had 

— r m * 4 u w H been at high ard 
sometimes, throu{ h 
THE M0V * "wangling,”attrily 

usurious rates. By 
paying 1 per cent, additional, a farmer may clear 
off both principal and interest in the 35 years' loan 
period. As 6 per cent, was the lowest old annual 
rate on farm mortgage loans, which, when paid, left 
the faimer still mortgaged, the advantages of the 
new system are obvious. It is delivering the Ameri¬ 
can farmers frem the money-lenders, furnishing 
cheap money for crop production, and immensely 
helping towards the winning of the war. This 
year, up to the end of May, just under £18,400,000 
actually had been loaned for farm development, 
and £6o,oco,ooo had been applied for. Thirty-four 
millions more soon will be paid over to applicants 
w’ho have been passed upon. 

Farmers are intensely interested in the war, 
and have bought millions of war-loan securities. 
A circular letter sent by one Iow r a farmer to others 
sold £80,000 of bonds. Thousands of farmers in 
many States are banded into co-operative farm 
associations, and these are large purchasers of war 
securities. Indeed, it would be difficult to over¬ 
estimate the war-enthusiasm of the farmers. 
Owning farmers, at least, and in many instances, 
farm-employees, have abandoned all effort to 
maintain stated hours of labour, and work om 
dawn till black dark. 
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THE VICTOR OF ST. MIHIEL: POILU’S NEW BROTHER-IN-ARMS. 

DRAWN BY LUCIEN JONAS. 


The advent of the United States Armies has changed the face of the war on the Western 
Front The American soldier is, physically, a magnificent type of vigorous manhood, 
*nd his genial character has made him a welcome new brother-in-arms among all the 
Allied troops. In France the formation of the First American Army, under General 
Pershing, was announced on August 12. This Army, supported by French troops brigaded 
^th it launched a great offensive at the St Mihiel salient on September 12, capturing 


rapidly over 13,000 prisoners. An American force is also serving on the Italian 
front, and another in far away Vladivostok, where their commander, General Graves, 
landed on September 4. At the same time it was announced by the U.S. Chief of Staff, 
General Peyton March, that the total number of American troops sent abroad by August 31 
to all fronts, including the Far East, exceeded 1,600,000. That figure has no doubt 
since been considerably increased.— [Dramin? Copyrighted in the United Stitts and Canada.) 






{O'- 


FRANCO-AMERICAN CAMARADERIE AT THE FRONT : A TYPE OF THE SPLENDID ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES WHICH 
FLATTENED OUT THE ST. MIHIEL SALIENT, CAPTURING OVER 13,000 PRISONERS. 
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AEROPLANES IN OPEN WARFARE. 


« 3$ C. G. GREY, 

Editor of “TT he Rrroplonr " 




TX7ITH the exception of the part of the line 
’ ' from Yprcs to the sea, and lrom east of 
Rheims to the Swiss frontier, the fighting front in 
Prance is now in what is commonly called a “ fluid 
state." The old fixed trench-lines have dis¬ 
appeared, and the opposing troops are so mixed 
up with one another in shell-holes, ruined villages, 
woods, quarries, ravines, and so forth, that it is 
only possible to tell where Hunland begins and 
ends if one is intimately acquainted with the 
particular mile or so of line which happens to be 
under discussion. Time was when the trench¬ 
lines were as clearly marked as if they had been 
ruled on the map. Even those who have 
never flown over the fighting line could 
tell at a glance, when looking at an 
aerial photograph, which were the Allies’ 
trenches and which were the German 
trenches. Each trench system has its 
characteristic lay-out, the German trenches 
being remarkable for their machine-like 
piecision, and those of the Allies for their 
orderly disorder and their suitability to 
the circumstances of their location. 


To-day an aerial photograph of an 
active area merely shows a jumble of 
bits and pieces of trenches, holes in the 
ground, ruins, and mess generally. The 
details of the photographs indicate a great 
deal to the trained student of such matters ; 
but even to him they tell less than they 
did when fixed lutes of trenches existed all 
along the front. This state of fluidity 
along the fighting line has naturally 
altered very considerably the work of 
the Royal Air Force. 


and that they were massing there for a certain 
counter-attack in the next day or two, or getting 
ready to move as reinforcements to another part 
of the line. Consequently, a large number of 
bombing squadrons may be concentrated on 
that town within an hour or two. Still more 
different from their original work is that of 
the fighting squadrons to-day. A year or so 
ago a fighting formation went out to look for 
Huns over certain well-defined patrol areas, and 
was fairly sure of finding them, wind and weather 
permitting, at certain well-defined altitudes. To-day 
the work of the single-seat fighters extends all the 


CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH: A GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 
French Official. 


In the days of fixed trench warfare the opera¬ 
tions of military aviators tended to become stereo¬ 
typed. Reconnaissance consisted in flying over 
certain well-known areas and noting whether* any 
fresh troop movements were taking place therein. 
The reconnaissance flights visited the same old 
railway junctions day after day, and were shelled 
by the same old " Archies,” and were attacked by 
the same old chaser squad¬ 
rons till everybody was 
heartily sick cf it. 

To-day all that has 
changed. The difficulty now 
is to find anything the 
same for two days running. 

A village which shelled 
our machines heavily yes¬ 
terday may be full of our 
own troops to - day. A 
junction or detraining yard 
which was full of troop- 
trains yesterday may be 
to-day a jumble of WTeck- 
age caused by our long- 
range guns or by a heavy 
attack in the night by big 
bombing squadrons. Recon¬ 
naissance to-day is real 
reconnaissance, and not 
merely a policeman’s beat. 


way from ground-level to 25,000 feet or so. Few 
of the pitched battles take place above 15,000 feet, 
and most of the big “ dog fights ’’ happen between 
10,000 and 15,000 feet; but there is plenty to do 
at the higher altitudes. 

The Germans found, quite a year .ago, that it 
was practically impossible for their long-distance 


The work of the night¬ 
bombing squadrons is be¬ 
coming equally diversified. 

In the old days a squad¬ 
ron went out and bombed a certain junction 
regularly night after night. In these days the 
'bombing operations are all part of regular tactical 
operations in direct conjunction with the operations 
on the ground which are then in progress. For 
example, day reconnaissance may have shown 
that enemy troops were in force in a certain un- 
dcstroyed town well behind the actual fighting line, 


ALLIES: OFFICERS OF THE SIAMESE AVIATION CORPS IN FRANCE. 
Photograph supplied by C.N. 


reconnaissance machines to come across our lines 
anywhere below 15,000 feet, for at that height or 
below it they were fairly sure to run into our 
fighting patrols cruising around looking for the 
Hun "circuses"; so during the winter of 1917-18 
they evolve*! special reconnaissance machines for 
high flying. These are—or were quite recently— 
Kumplcr biplanes with 300-h.p. Maybach engines, 


which have a maximum altitude—or " ceiling," as 
it is called—of somewhere between 20,000 nnd 
25,000 feet. They are fitted with electric heating 
apparatus and oxygen apparatus for the pilot and 
passenger, and their job is to get up over our 
fighting patrols and come in unobserved over oar 
territory to get photographs of the movements of 
oui troops. 

Certain of our fighting pilots, also equipped 
with heating apparatus and oxygen, have special¬ 
ised on hunting the high-flying Huns. The late 
Major McCudden was one of the first to concentrate 
his energy and ingenuity on this form 
of Hun-stalking, and the knowledge which 
he accumulated has been carefully handed 
on, so that these German scouts now have 
a very uncomfortable time. 

The regular fighting patrols in what 
one might call the mid-air levels—from 
5000 to 15,000 feet—carry on their work 
much as they have done ever since patrol- 
lighting became the fashion ; but they are 
better mounted and better armed, and 
the means of communication between 
patrol-leaders and their followers have 
been greatly improved. Also, in these 
days whole squadrons of aeroplanes go 
into action together, where a year ago a 
'• flight ” of six machines was the ortho¬ 
dox unit. Owing to the fluidity of the 
front, these big dog-fights now range 
over areas far greater th'an in the old 
days, for they generally take place in an 
effort to force a way through the enemy’s 
patrols for big bombing squadrons or for 
reconnaissance machines, or else in pre¬ 
venting the enemy from breaking through our 
defensive patrols. Right at the other end of the 
scale come the low-flying machines. Formerly all 
the low-flying was done by slow machines, such as 
were used for artillery observation. Their work 
was merely to watch the movements of our in¬ 
fantry during an attack, and to see that they did 
not walk into our artillery barrage. To-day most 
of the low-flying is done by 
fast fighting single-seaters. 
They now carry bombs as 
well as machine-guns, and 
use both against enemy 
troops on roads, in trenches 
and shell-holes, and in the 
open country when they can 
catch them. They fly so low 
that they can spot exactly 
the position of our own men. 

Frequently, when a very 
advanced group of our men 
is awkwardly placed for 
communication with its own 
headquarters, the aeroplanes 
carry out food and ammu¬ 
nition, and thus enable the 
advanced group to hold on 
till the rest of the line 
reaches them. Yet another 
function of the low-fliers 
is to attack enemy aero¬ 
dromes in broad daylight, 
destroying with their bombs 
the sheds and the aero¬ 
planes on the ground, and 
machine-gunning the aviators and mechanics and 
guards. In fact, they fulfil precisely the part which 
cavalry used to play in the days when armies had 
flanks which could be turned ; only, instead of going 
round they go over. Thus one may easily see 
that the more fluid the front becomes—or, in ot ef 
words, the more open the war l»cc.omes—tl‘ c b rCiltcr 
must be the importance of acioplancs. 
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THE GREAT ADVANCE: A GERMAN GENERAL’S DUG-OUT CAPTURED. 

Official Photographs. 


CAPTURED in OUR ADVANCE : A GENERAL'S HEADQUARTERS DUG- 
OUT—A MESS-ROOM BUILT WITH HUNDREDS OF TREE-TRUNKS. 

llan trench-architecture, like everything else German, is heavy and solid and mechani- 
t precise. There is usually a main tunnel, 30 ft below trench-level, reached at 
"*1* by steep staircases. From it various apartments lead off. One such sap in the 


'W 
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I 2 . NOW IN BRITISH HANDS : A SIDE-VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE. 

I 3. BUILT OF CONCRETE, 10 FT. THICK ON THE ROOF : THE ENTRANCE. 


Hindenburg Line is several miles long, and can accommodate thousands of men. The 
German method has its disadvantages. If the trench is rushed by their opponents, the 
men underground must either surrender or be smoked out 
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BOOBY TRAPS; MINES; ANTI-TANK RIFLES: GERMAN RETREAT TRICKS. 

Bkitish, French, and Australian Ovvicial Photographs. 



A "TOUCH-AND-GO” TASK: A FRENCH ENGINEER SEARCHING FOR GERMAN 
MINES IN THE RUE VICTOR HUGO, NOYON. 


MARKED (IN CHALK) "NOT TO BE TOUCHED BELIEVED TO BE MINED”: A SUSPECTED TRAP LEFT BY THE GERMANS IN THE 

WITH AUSTRALIAN TRANSPORT PASSING ROUND IT. 


NEARLY FIVE INCHES LONG : A GERMAN ANTI-TANK RIFLE CARTRIDGE (RIGHT) 
BESIDE AN ORDINARY BRITISH CARTRIDGE. 


VICIOUS-LOOKING, BUT INEFFECTIVE : A CAPTURED GERMAN ANTI-TANK RIFLE 
HELD BY TWO BRITISH OFFICERS. 






b m. S 



T ’vk 


The German is laborious, if not Terr subtle, in setting “ booby-traps ” in his retreat still stand at the entry to Use main streets warning the visitor of danger from 

before the Allied advances. “ The enemy," writes Mr. Philip Gibbs, “ has arranged and other Boche traps, but there is probably now more risk from pa*cbes of wall 

many devilish devices, such as trip-wires which touch off high explosives, and a variety of strong wind would bring down. Briefly, the whole city is destroyed ; I did not se< . 

traps which would blow men to death if they touch innocent-looking objects." When a-dozen houses that could be repaired." The ponderous rifle devised by the Germans^ 

the French recaptured Noyon, the troops went through it at the double to minimise the defence against Tanks has not proved very effective. It weighs 37 lb., and «s over 

danger. Writing from that town on September 9, Mr. G. H. Perris says : “ Notice-boards long ; with a rest attached to the barrel, so that it can be fired lying down. 
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NATIVE MILITARY ACTIVITIES IN PERSIA : A KURDISH CAMP ON THE FRONTIER AND A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTRY. 


British operations in Persia have been closely connected with those in Mesopotamia. 
General Marshall says, in his recently published despatch : “ The state of famine to which 
the Turks had reduced Northern Persia made it incumbent on me to endeavour to open 
the main trade route via Kermanshah. ... I increased the garrison of Kasr-i-Shirin, 
and pushed small posts towards Kermanshah. A large amount of tribal labour was also 


employed in improving the road.” On August 16 it was made known that a British 
force from Baghdad had crossed Northern Persia, by way of Kermanshah, to the Caspian, 
and across it to Baku. An interesting trophy from Mesopotamia, an old Persian gun 
captured from'the Turks in Baghdad, was a few days ago placed on view on the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. 


The Subject of a Despatch from General Marshall: The Mesopotamian Campaign—Arabs. 



H 


OFFICERED BY ARABS BUT UNDER BRITISH COMMAND : THE ’’ P1ADA ” (INFANTRY). 



DISMOUNTING FOR ACTION : MEN OF THE " SHEBANA ” (ARAB MOUNTED INFANTRY). 

The publication recently of General Marshall’s despatch on Mesopotamia lends especial 
interest to these photographs which have lately come to hand. They show some Arab 
troops serving in the campaign under British leadership. All of them wear khaki, with 



ARAB MOUNTED INFANTRY COMMANDED BY BRITISH OFFICERS: THE ” SHEBANA ’ 





1 


WITH THEIR BRITISH COMMANDANT : FOUR ARAB OFFICERS, NOTED SHEIKHS SONS. 

| the Arab head-dress called the ’’ Chafia.” Some of the Arab officers are sons of ,mp ^' 
local Sheikhs. General Marshall speaks in terms of high praise of " regiment** (| 

I non-commissioned officers, and men of all arms throughout the period under re 
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tSES: SIR FRANCIS LLOYD, WH< 
THEM WITH CANTEEN BADGES. 


AT THE INSPECTION 


NURSES WHO ATTEND WOUNDED IN TRANSIT: SIR FRANCIS LLOYD (CENTRE) 
PASSING ALONG THE RANKS 


INSPECTING 


INSPECTING THE MOTOR-AMBULANCES AND THEIR DRIVERS : SIR FRANCIS LLOYD (CENTRE) 

IN HYDE PARK. 


SOME OF THE 400 MEN OF THE COLUMN : SIR FRANCIS LLOYD (CENTRE) AT THE LONDON 
AMBULANCE REVIEW. 


done by the column. He presented canteen badges to several nurses and three officers 
as a mark of personal appreciation. Since August 1914 the column has met every 
train of wounded arriving in London and has transported every officer and man to 
hospitaL Except a few mechanics, all are volunteers ; many drive their own cars. 


Restored to his 


Lost Citizenship ” : Mr. Lloyd George Given the Freedom of Manchester . 
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“AN EYE FOR AN EYE, jV 


jo Water Colou 15 ’ 

This remarkable photograph, shown at the International Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography, at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Pam ers i ^ inflicted 
Pall Mall East, represents an example of the barbarous cruelties involved in the German practice of ruthless submarine warfare. It is typical of the sufferings 
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A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH.’’ 


00 thousands of helpless victims, left adrift at sea after the torpedoing of passenger-ships. It is the accumulation of countless outrages like this, committed against the 
Vairous traditions of the sea and the conscience of humanity, that has caused the cry, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” in the Exaction of righteous vengeance. 

™ F ' London Salon ok Photography. 
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WAR ON RABBITS . 


drives should be made for the 


TME was when Australia 


seemed a pity to some well-meaning 
settler, sighing, perhaps, over memories of rabbit- 
pie eaten in the days of his youth, before his 
voluntary exile. And thus it came about, some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of sixty years ago, or 
maybe a little longer, that a few pairs of rabbits 
were imported from the Old Country, to the great 
delight of the settlers gener¬ 
ally, who no doubt applauded 
this enterprising man. For a 
long time all went well; then 
they became “ almost too 
plentiful ”; and, finally, an 
undoubted pest. That was a 
long time ago. For a gener¬ 
ation Australia has been sigh¬ 
ing for a Pied Piper, and, 
meanwhile, has spent millions 
on a seemingly hopeless task. 

It is estimated that from 
fifteen to twenty millions have 
been spent on wire fencing 
alone, to say nothing of the 
immense sums spent on traps 
of various kinds and on 
poisons. And the end of the 
struggle is not yet in sight. 

Australia’s troubles in this 
matter are largely due to ill 
judgment. By waging a ruth¬ 
less war on birds of prey they 
removed valuable allies; by 
an equally ruthless use of 
poison and an unpardonably 
stupid method of disposal of 
the dead bodies, slain by 
thousands at a time, they created yet another 
pest—the blow-fly. By poisoned water, at one 
water-hole, as many as 66,000 rabbits were killed 
in ten nights ; 15,000 were taken at another place 
in a single night; and 
there are many in¬ 
stances of as many as 
10,000 having been killed 
by this means during 
one night. Pit - traps 
have proved no less 
deadly. These are holes 
in the ground, 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, by 4 ft. square, 
dug round a fence at 
intervals of half a mile, 
for several miles. Each 
trap is covered with a 
" tip-board,” which pre¬ 
cipitates the rabbit into 
the hole as it runs over 
the top. Thousands arc 
thus taken in a night, 
where they die of suf¬ 
focation. Then a man 
goes along with a pitch- 
fork and heaves out the 
bodies, where, as in the 
case of the poisoned 
victims, they are left to 
fester iH the sun — a 
seething mass of mag¬ 
gots, giving rise to 
myriads of blow - flies 
which proceed to lay 
their eggs in the tails 


of sheep, which die by the thousand from blood- 
poisoning. The loss from this source alone is 
estimated at .£5,000,000 per annum. The exercise 
of a little thought would have suggested the 
destruction of these carcases by burning or burial, 
if only for the sake of the sheep, which at a 
time like the present are indeed precious. 


A MEMORIAL BY ALLIES OF BRITAIN TO.BRITISH SOLDIERS: THE FRENCH MONUMENT 
TO SCOTS WHO FELL AT BUZANCY. 

Scottish troops, including men of the Black Watch, Cordons, Seaforths, Camerons, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
and King’s Own Scottish Borderers, fought under General Mangin in July, and captured Buzancy after a week’s heroic 
struggle. French soldiers afterwards set up this monument, built of stones from the ruined chiteau of Buzancy, in the 
captured German trenches. On it a medallion ol roses surrounding a thistle is inscribed: “ lei fleurira toujours le 
glorieux chardon d’Ecosse parmi ies roses de France." 

Some years ago the experiment was tried of 
inoculating rabbits with fowl-cholera, in the hope 
that the victims would start an epidemic. But 
the venture failed. Then it was suggested that big 


by the thousand, into wire enclosures, 
where the females should be killed and the males 
allowed to escape. On some estates the experiment 
was tried, with favourable results. Yet, strangely 
enough, this method was dropped, and apparently 
forgotten. But it has found a new champion in 
a Mr. Rodier, of Melbourne, who has just issued a 
pamphlet on the subject. 

Unfortunately for his cadse, 
again and again he makes 
statements which are. to say 
the least, grotesque; and at 
times he adopts the rdle of 
the fanatic, appealing to what 
is nothing but ” mob rule ” 
to enforce his scheme. This 
is a pity, for when his argu¬ 
ments are fully analysed there 
can be no doubt that his 
proposals should be given a 
trial. He contends that so 
soon as the males exceed the 
females in number—and at 
present the females are vastly 
more numerous, owing to the 
fact that more males than 
females are killed, in con¬ 
sequence of their more wan¬ 
dering habits—the persecution 
of the females, caused by 
the reversal in the pro¬ 
portions of the sexes, will 
be so great that even such 
as have young will be un¬ 
able to rear them. The 
authorities have had a long 
and costly innings and they might well give 
this scheme a fair trial. 


A BRITISH MEMORIAL TO ALLIES OF BRITAIN: THE BELGIAN MAUSOLEUM IN ENGLAND 
This mausoleum in honour of Belgian soldiers fallen in the war, recently dedicated in a garrison cemetery in England, is the only one 
ot its kind in this country. It is built in Grasco-Egyptian style, and on the front is the inscription, ’’ Deus protegit Belgium.' 

PhoiograpM by Topical. 


But Mr. Rodier does not advocate the exter¬ 
mination of the rabbit. 
And here again he 
strikes the right note. 
So soon as their num¬ 
bers are reduced to 
controllable limits, he 
would have large areas 
fenced in, to form war¬ 
rens, to be scientifically 
farmed for the sake ot 
the flesh and the fur. 
Canned rabbits are al¬ 
ready extensively eaten. 


The introduction of 
beasts or birds into 
countries alien to their 
range is always fraught 
with danger — at any 
rate,- in the case of 
small, quickly breeding 
species. The rabbit, 
again, in New Zealand 
brought disaster; and 
here further mistakes 
were made by the intro¬ 
duction of pigs, stoats, 
and weasels, and the 
English sparrow, which 
has also earned an un¬ 
enviable reputation in 
America.—w. P. Pyc**"- 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNSINKABLE SHIP: A FRENCH SOLUTION. 

DRAWN BY W. B. ROBINSON, AFTER ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE ** SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN." 



EACH HULL CYLINDER , 20 FEET D1AM., 
TWIN ENGINES , 700 H . F».. 

SPEED LOADED, 0 KNOTS. 

DEADWEIGHT CAPACITY 4.250T0NS ON TO FT. 


SIDE VIEW OF THE 

"LE PAR MENTIER” UNSINKABLE SHIP 
LENGTH, 320 FEET. 


PROOF AGAINST TWO TORPEDOES: DESIGNS FOR THE “LE PARMENTIER,” AN “UNSINKABLE” CARGO-SHIP, OF FRENCH DESIGN. 


Th« design here illustrated is the work of a well-known French Naval Engineer, M. Le 
Parmentier, and after tests with a large - scale model the French Government recently 
contracted with an American shipyard for the construction of five steel cargo - steamers 
of this type. The vessel consists of two parallel cylindrical hulls, subdivided into 18 
watertight compartments, and joined by transverse bulkheads. Even if one hull were 


completely flooded, the buoyancy of the opposite hull and the adjoining reserve space 
would, it is believed, keep the vessel afloat, and that at least three torpedoes would have 
to explode against one side before she would sink. A submarine would be submerged 
by gunfire from the ship before it could fire more than two torpedoes. Again, the 
ship would be more or less self-righting. —[Drawing Copyrighted im lie United Slates and Canada.) 





































CAFT. H. G. W. WOOD, 
D.S.O., B.A. 

Worcester Regt. Son of late 
Mr. T. P. Wood, and Mrs. 
Wood, Carlisle Lodge, How¬ 
ard Road, South Norwood. 


CAPT. JOHN ANTHONY 
HARRIS. M.C., 
Yorkshire Regt. Son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. James Harris, 
V.D., and of Mrs. Harris, 
Saltbum-by-the-Sea. 


CAPT. GEOFFREY B. 

TATHAM. M.C., 

Rifle Brigade. Son of the 
late Mr. T. C. Tatham. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, of Millbrook, 
Highgate. Killed in action. 


LIEUT. S. A. ROSE, 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Son of Mrs. Rose, of Point 
House, Neatishead, near Nor¬ 
wich. Officially reported as 


LIEUTENANT A. C. LOVEDAY, 
Australian Infantry. Has recently been 
officially announced as having died of 
wounds received while engaged oa active 
service. 


MAJOR H. J. DRESSER, 
Cheshire Regiment. Has been 
officially reported by the Autho¬ 
rities of the War Office as 
having been killed while on 
active service. 


LIEUT.-COL. GEOFFRY HIL- 
LIER SWINDELLS, 
Cheshire Regt Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. C. Swindells, of Mayfield, Roe- 
hampton. Was in Palestine cam¬ 
paign. Mentioned in despatches. 


CAPT. J. HAMERTON KENNE- 
F1CK. 

Essex Regt. Has been officially 
reported by the Authorities as 
having been killed on active 


LT.-COL. RONALD 
BEAUMONT WOOD, 
Tank Corps. (Captain 
Lancers.) Youngest son 
of Mrs. Herbert Wood, 
of 38. Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W., and husband of 
Mrs. Inez Wood. 37, 
Cadogan St. S W. Men¬ 
tioned in despatches. 


MAJOR ARTHUR L. WALKER, 
D.S.O., M.C.. 

Canadian Infantry, of Thornhill, 
Castlebar Park, Ealing. He was the 
only son of the late Mr. Robert 
Arthur Walker. 


CAPT. R. L. KELLER, M.C., 
Royal Air Force, and Royal 
Warwickshire Regt- Officially 
reported by the Authorities 
as having been killed while 
flying in Extend. 


CAPT. BRIAN CHARLES 
HARRISON. 

Border Regt. Eldest *» <* 
the late Mr. Charles August® 
Harrison, of Beacon Grxoge, 
Hexham- 


LIEUT. J. A. WARD. 
Irish Guards. Lieut. Ward, 
who has been reported killed 
in action, was the son of Mr. 
Edwin A. Ward, the well- 
known artist 


CAPT. G. W. TOWELL. 
M.CL, 

Royal Field Artillery. Died 
of wounds. Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Towell. of Great 
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'our oupreme 
Opportunity! 


Begins 9 a.m. Monday September 23 

The most wonderful choice of t high-class Pianos in the Kingdom, at prices 
which in these days constitute every Instrument an undeniable Bargain 

Come, if you possibly can, to test and compare the instruments; they are all on view in our 
six great Pianoforte Salons. If you cannot come, order by post! 

You tfiay lest any piano in your home for 
three months and if it fails in any way to 

idelioht you Harrods will exchange it free 


H ARRODS Annual Piano Sale, always 
the finest Piano-buying Opportunity 
of the year, this year offers attractions 
in many ways unique. 

The Government long ago requisitioned 
practically all materials used in Pianoforte 
making; this, and the extreme shortage of 
trained workmen, have resulted not only 
in reducing the output enormously, but in 
sending up the price of good Instruments 
often to double pre-war figures, and further 
price-increases are absolutely certain. 

Finest Choice in Kingdom ! 

When, therefore, Harrods offer you at very definite bargain- 
prices unquestionably the finest and most representative 
stock of high-class Pianos and Player Pianos in the 
Kingdom ; when they say you shall have any Piano to 
test in your own home for three clear months and that 
they will cheerfully exchange it free of cost if you are not 
delighted ; when they offer these Pianos either for cash 
or on terms to suit your own particular financial con¬ 
venience, you will realise that the opportunity is indeed 
much too good to miss. All Pianos are marked in plain 
figures. 

Come and Choose ! 

If you live within a reasonable distance of Harrods you 
should come to test and compare the actual instruments 
in Harrods Six Great Pianoforte Salons, but you may 
order by post with equal confidence. Be advised, how- 
ever, to order promptly, preferably sending an alternative 
choice in case the instrument you wish for is sold. 

These are two of the many letters received after the last 
Piano Sale. They speak for themselves : 

From FALMOUTH From MANCHESTER 

“ The Challen Baby Grand “ I am very pleased with 
Piano has been delivered this the Upright Grand Piano 
morning. I feel I cannot thank which I bought from you. 
you sufficiently for the selection A friend said to me, 4 You 
you have made for me. I am surely wouldn’t buy a Piano 
delighted with the Instrument; without seeing it ? ’ I said 
it has travelled well, and is in I had sufficient confidence in 
perfect condition.” Harrods, and I was right.” 


PLEYEL GRAND, in Rosewood Case, 
length 5 ft. 3 in. A fine specimen of this 
famous French manufacturer. Represents' a 
high grade of musical excellence. 

Sale Price, 114 Guinea*, 
t: Quarterly Payments of £10 19a. 5d. 


ERARD SHORT Grand, Rosewood Case, 
length 5 ft. to ins. Overstrung. In excellent 
condition. An ideal Piano for critical 
musicians, and superb value. 

Sale Price, 124 Guinea*. 

12 Quarterly Payments of £11 18*. 9d. 


WIN DOVER UPRIGHT, in Rosewood 

Case. 4 ft. high. Overstrung, full iron frame. 
An excellent little Piano, with a full, clear 
tone. A roost reliable instrument. 

Sale Price, 54 Guinea*. 

12 Quarterly Payments of £5 4*. Od. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT Overstrung Grand, 

7} octaves. Three metal standard action, 
best ivory keys. Bevelled wrest plank. Dark 
Mahogany Case. Of great dignity of design. 

Sale Price, 48 Guineas. 

12 Quarterly Payments of £4 12*. 6d. 


A further Selection of Sale Values! 


A great number of others in Harrods Piano Sale Catalogue , sent free. 

>LA PIANO. Fine Over- ERARD UPRIGHT, m Ebonixed Caw. HENRY WARD UPRIGHT, in Rosewood 

nd with the famous Orches- 3 ft. 11 in. high. Ivory keys, check action. An Cave. 4 ft. s in. high. Overstrung, iron frame, 

ayer action. Rosewood care. excellent model of this famous French maker. *7 check repeater action. These pianos are noted for 

1 effectively controlled. *A Returned from hire. Sale Price, Gns. •** theirexcellent wo> kmanshipand material.and rm 

Sale Price, Gn*. v® Or it Quarterly Payments of tS 11 3 will lasra lifetime with care. Sale Price, Gn*. «£ 

*. .. , * BECHSTEIN BOUDOIR GRAND, in Ebon- RRO ADWOOD ^UPRKiirr 4 * " \ 1 

ER GRAND, length 6 ft. ijrd Caw. Length 6 ft. 1 in. An exceptionally 2*-OADWOOD UPRIGHT\ ,n Row-wood 

*e. Shop-toiled ooiy.TTx- fim . inltn ,ment. ffie tone be, nr of superb quality a^WlS' ,’ V °7 key ** 

“* ““ “•* 'St: US 

2*8 01 ■* p *>—•“ 1,1 * * ‘SsSrfir’rSss;'rfb r ir, G ~ 

yments of US It • STROHMENGEft BABY GRAND, in Row- B £CHSTKIN UPRIGHT, in Ebonired Caw. 

[cutin IJPRIfiHT i„ woodCaae. Length 4 ft. 10 in. It possesses a 4 ft. high. Overstrung. One of Herhxtein’s best 

ft »£* OM.W volume of tone and eliticity of toactTnotto be ?“>*>«*• I» «“« condition. Has had very 

in i! ’irs found in many makes of Grand Piano* of HO V«le u*e. Extremely beautiful tone. Sale 7fl 

,nd responsive touch. moc h greater length. Sale Price, Gn*. 11» Pnce ... Gut. 

" „ t L -r Or it Quarterly Payment, of III CM « Q«*rterly Payment* of 17 C • 

nnents oi IS 9 1 HILTON & HILTON UPRIGHT GRAND. 

}HT, in Ebonixed Case. BRINSMEAD GRAND, in Oak Cate. Length Rosewood Case, iron frame. Full trichord, 

que strung. Check action. 5 ft. Stvle S.S. 7 octave*. A fine specimen of patent check repeater action. An excellent 

fhout. Quite a bar- if this celebrated maker, possessing a won- lie piano for general ate, and thoroughly reli- *• 

Sale Price, Gn*. ** derful fulness of tone. Sale Price, Gns. HO able. Almost new. Sale Price ... Gn*. 0© 

nnents of 14 C • Or it Quarterly Payments of III 3 4 Or it Quarterly Payments of 14 12 C 

Dam’t /ml In imi'far m free cop y 1/ Mark Ha m itn rg ’s “Ham to chaos* a Piano.” 

>S LTD Woodman Burhidge Managing Director LONDON SW 1 


Br MARK HAMBOURG 

This intensely interesting and invaluable Brochure 
(specially written for this occasion by the great 
Pianist), together with a beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of Harrods Piano Sale, will be sent free 
by retutn as long as copies last. 

Early application is advisable, the edition being very 
limited and reprint impossible. Write immediately 
, Harrods, Ltd., London, marking your postcard or 
letter “ Piano.” 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF OYSTERS. 

BY E. B. OSBORN. 

L AST week I spoke of the Whitstable oyster-yawl as 
one of the most charming of the Little Ships of 
England which are the proof and guarantee of our 
maritime supremacy. She is not really a yawl, as several 
correspondents have pointed out. She is a clinker-built 
boat, with overhanging counter, of from io to 25 tons 
burden, and is cutter-rigged, having a boomed mainsail, 
a topsail, a foresail and a jib—but, as everybody knows. 


upright mainsail make her less lady-like and much less 
graceful in any weather. Fishermen, when comparing 
types of these workaday craft, always take the true artistic 
view: grace and good looks, they very well know, arc 
the fine flower of perfect efficiency. 

This is a good year for oysters. The “ freshets ” 
flowing off the marshlands between Whitstable and 
Faversham have supplied them with just the right amount 
of fattening food, and the shallow waters in which they live 
have always had the chill taken off by a genial sun. We 


They arc a restful race of fishermen at Whitstable • 
they arc silent and sedate even when in liquor, and they 
never forget that " a noisy noise annoys an oyster.” It 
comes of eating so many oysters. I suppose : the lifelong 
habit of absorbing such philosophic creatures, each " subtly 
of himself contemplative.” has bred in them all a rooted 
antipathy to any form of obstreperous living. Big talk 
they detest, as Parliamentary candidates know, and they 
have no small talk. It is my belief that there would be 
an end to all violence and violent talk in this country 
if only the people ‘could be persuaded to cat oysters 



WITH A GERMAN RIFLE AS TELEPHONE-POLE: A CANADIAN-CUT ROAD THROUGH GROUND RECENTLY OCCUPIED BY THE ENEMY.- [Canadian War Record.] 


a yawl-rig is incomplete without a mizzen mast and sail. 
Whether floating at anchor in the bay of oysters, or drifting 
in a light wind with all sails set, or bustling in a stiff 
breeze with topsail furled, she is as pretty a sight as you 
could wish to see; and it is not surprising that visitors 
to the ancient fishing town (which was there in Roman 
times) often mistake her for a yacht, while the local flats- 
men and dredgers declare there is no limit to her whole¬ 
someness and biddability—to coin a word in praise of her 
capacity for sailing nearer to the wind than any man has 
a right to expect of his wife ! The borley which is sometimes 
seen at work on the great Kent oyster-farm can sail 
nearer still—but her straight-cut stern and boomless 


owe it to the old retired fishermen, grandfathers of lads 
helping in the U-boat fisheries, that there will be no 
shortage of the best ” natives ” this season. They have 
blithely gone to work again in all weathers, deserting their 
well-sunned seats along the picturesque front (which could 
be made right Dutch with a few barrels of white paint), 
and that rapt, unceasing scrutiny of the home waters 
which reminds one of Mr. Masefield's ballad of the port 
of Kingdom Come, where— 


as freely as their ancestors did—in the days when yoa 
could buy Kentish natives for eightpence a bushel 
( 1388 ), or even later on, when “Milton oysters” was 
one of the regular London cries. Nay, more, when 
all Germany cries *' Kamerad 1 ” and we have to 
teach the German how to work for others (he will have 
to pay our war bill), an occasional dole of oysters 
would help to soften his rebellious spirit—so that in 

couise of time he will learn to do his duty in that 

sphere of humble service which is the best he can 

expect for the next century or so. Oyster-eating, in 

a word, is the only way in which the world’s peace may 
be secured and maintained. 


The wind is never nothin’ more than jest light airs, 

*N’ no-one gets bcLiyin’-pinned, ’n’ uo-one ever swears ; 
Ycr free to loaf an’ laze around, yer pipe aiwerti ytr lipe. 
Lollin' 00 the fo’c’slc, sonny, lookin' at the ships 
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Silversmith* lo HM. King Georg, V. 


Princes Plate 


\7he only lasting Substitute for Sterling Silver. 


Prince s Plate hat all the lustre and depth of Silver, and for 
Household Plate and Table accessories has proved itself unrivalled. 

Prince s Plate is manufactured at The Company's own 
Sheffield Works, and sold at Manufacturers' Prices. A fully 
illustrated Catalogue of “ Prince’s Plate ” will be sent post free. 


Entire Dish, is in. long 
C7 IS 0 


Vegetable Di^h, witli division and drainer, 
10 in. 1 ).am , £10 17 6 


Hash Dish, with lining and drainer 
12 in. long, Cl5 0 0 


Breakfast Dish or Sniip Tureen, with lining 


Iklasl DiUl or .^oup I nrecn, wun •« 
and drainer, 10 in. long, C16 0 0 


158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. I. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. ; 


172, REGENT STREET. W.l. 


Manufactory: The Royal Works. Norfolk St , Sheffield. 
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Ludgate Hill_yS- Carpets 


or Write for Patterns and Prices 


Call and Inspect 

68 69-70, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. E.C4 
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LADIES’ NEWS. 

'T'HENE is a decided revival of war-time weddings in 
-l town, after an interval almost without them of 
about six weeks. It is an odd kind of coincidence that, 
when one is announced of some social importance, several 
others take place on that date. Bridal dress 
has never been prettier than it is now-—possibly 
because elaboration is voted out of court. In 
one particular I notice an improved sense of 
the fitness of things. Short, fluffy wedding- 
dresses are worn only by young and dainty and 
sprightly looking brides. Tall and stately girls 
invariably choose the long skirt, usually with a 
train. If a short skirt is worn by a bride coming 
under the latter category, the dress is for travel¬ 
ling, and a hat worn with it. For this decided 
reform in bridal costume, dictators such as the 
head of the department at Harrods must be 
thanked. It is a subject for gratitude, because 
short wedding-dresses with veils and bouquets so 
often looked out of the picture’s setting—the 
dignified, ecclesiastical interior of an old 
London church. Our experienced firms, such as 
this, no longer consider such matters from a 
merely fashionable standpoint. Dress is looked 
at with a view to general harmony, while it 
is always actually up-to-date-marked in out¬ 
standing essentials. 

No self-respecting woman really likes home¬ 
made clothes. There are boastful members of 
our sex who go about saying they make their 
dresses. It is usually a saying of supereroga¬ 
tion, for the fact is self-evident, and the said 
clothes rarely offer an inducement for the 
sincerest form of flattery. There are lots of 
things that women can do to enhance the charms 
of a really well-cut, well-turned-out. and well- 
thought-out gown. Everything en suite is one of 
the rules of the Mode, and a clever woman will 
follow it by making her bag and her neck-wear 
to go witn her newest frock. It is interesting 
work, for the most effective bags are either 
beaded or embroidered, and, beloved as a re¬ 
ceptacle always is in these days of carrying our 
own purchases, one self-made is more valued still. 

The newest designs are Persian, and the colours vivid 
and boldly contrasted on black or neutral backgrounds. 
A recent bride carried a very dainty net bag wrought with 


Feeding. Sir Henry Thompson, had stated boldly in his 
standard work that " no purer water from a natural source 
exists than that from our own Malvern spring. No 
foreign waters of any kind whatsoever are so pure and so 
cheap." We know this now, and most of us are profiting 
in health by drinking Burrow's’ Alpha Brand Malvern 
Table Waters. We profit in pleasure too, for it 
is delicious, cold, soft, and bright. Thole who 
do not already know its excellence can prove it 
by sending an order for 7 s. 6d. for a sample 
dozen of this fine beverage, and two shillings will 
be refunded on return of the empty bottles. 

Should there be the smallest difficulty in 
obtaining Alpha Brand Malvern Table Waters, 
a card addressed to W. and J. Burrows, Ltd ] 
The Springs. Malvern, will bring the address 
of the nearest retailer of this desirable drink. 
’’ The Springs of Malvern." a booklet issued by 
the firm, gives interesting information and an 
official analysis. Lots of people go to Malvern 
now to drink the waters and enjoy their re¬ 
cuperative effects together with good air and 
fine scenery. 

The latest idea for winter coats is not the 
skins of the real bear, which are more suitable 
for trimming other fur, but the coats of the 
Teddie Bear beloved of the Lilliputs. It is a 
kind of silk plush, and is very light and very 
warm. It cannot be said that the fabric is a 
becoming one to stout figures, although the 
smoother varieties arc not open to this objec¬ 
tion. To those of us, and they are many, who 
cannot afford real furs, these coats will come 
as a pleasant compromise between it and thick 
cloth, which is not easily attainable, ant}, when 
it can be purchased, is apt to be rather stiff 
and clumsy. 

There is no doubt that the cloth for the 
coming winter, of the soft, pliable, and be¬ 
coming kind, will be more expensive and far 
more scarce than a year ago. Teddie Bear 
coats have been specially provided in black, 
brown, and grey to meet this emergency, and they 
have the further advantage of not requiring fur 
trimmings. Harrods make a speciality of them, and of 
wonderful coats under the heading of manufactured furs, 
which are really lovely. A. E. L. 


silver and pearls, instead of a bouquet or a Prayer-Book. 
It looked rather Bronte or Jane Austen-like, and, with a 
really smart gown, not a little chic. 

"East and West, home’s best —how truly we are 
verifying this in many ways since war began I On our 


THREE OUTDOOR COSTUMES SUITABLE FOR THE FIRST CHILLY 
AUTUMN DAYS. 

On the extreme left we have a coat of grey jersey cloth trimmed with chinchilla. A 
large embroidery motif conceals the fastening. The figure in the middle is wearing 
a suit of tan cloth lined with Egyptian blue. The ermine wrap on the extreme right 
has a border of Chinese embroidery in black and scarlet, which is most becoming to 
the whiteness of the fur. 

luncheon and dinner-tables were all manner of strange 
table waters—some of them supplied by enemy countries 
to their great profit. Yet that great authority on Food and 


“Ye*, Sir, we’re the Tanks, the finest cross-country stuff you 
ever set eyes on. Can’t say we break speed records, but we can 
break any other old thing—say a village or two—that gets in our 
path. ‘Up the Tanks!’ is the shout when the line’s held up, 
and up we go, taking everything in our waddle. My hat! it’s 
a bit exciting when Fritz’s heavies are knocking a rat-tat on 
the street door. Still, give me a breather now and then, and a 
full ration of ‘Army Clubs* to keep me puffing, and I’ll be 
quite content for the duration. But they must be ‘ Army Clubs ’ 
— we are very particular about atmosphere in the Tanks.” 


“ CAVANDER’S 


Army Club” 

CIGARETTES. 


The Lieutenant (Tanks) 


SOLD BY THE LEADING TOBACCONISTS 
AND IN ALL THE CANTEENS. 


20 


for 1/1. 50 for 2/8. 100 


for 5/4. 




sF¥ 



“The doctor said—you 
must take Sanatogen! ’ 

S O she takes Sanatogen — and in a 
few weeks she is a different woman, 
growing steadily healthier and stronger. 

Gone are the apathy and fatigue — 
the fretfulness and depression of spirits 
—the insomnia andindifferenceto food, 
There is colour in her cheeks — a 
cheerful light in her eyes—and grati¬ 
tude in her heart to Sanatogen ! 

But it must be real 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ TATCHO IS WHAT YOU WANT 


to induce a more vigorous growth of ha 
your head. Both men and women are fir 
that the anxieties of war time and the wc 
of business and private life are apt to in 
a deadening effect on the hair followed 
falling out, which is most distressing. To 
vent this, use Tatcho. 


Sprinkle a few drops on your hair every morning and rub it 
in vigorously. Don’t be deterred by reason of past failures 
in the form of counterfeits of Tatcho, purporting to be 
the same as Tatcho, but in reality nothing of the sort. 
TATCHO certainly does produce an abundance of beautiful 
hair. Surely that interests you. It is a fact which can be 
demonstrated by personal use. If your hair is failing, you 
will have to try TATCHO sooner or later. Don’t lose time. 
It only means losing tnore hair. You can have a 4/6 trial 


THE GENUINE POOD TONIC 


A 4/6 TATCHO TEST bottle for 2/9 


“ I cannot speak too highly of Sanatogen’s great 
recuperative powers to help one after illness and 
nervous breakdown,” writes “Guy d Hardelot 
(Mrs. Helen Rhodes) ; and Lady Eliot writes 
that she “ finds Sanatogen simply unexcelled as a 
re-nerver and builder-up of lost tissue. ^ But 
real Sanatogen is not merely “unexcelled it is 
unequalled. Owing to its unique powers of 
phosphorus-nutrition it does literally “re-nerve 
you, while as a concentrated, tissue-building food it 
vitally assists Nature in her recuperative processes. 

As the demand for Sanatogen still exceeds the supply, 
you should at once order it fiom your chemist at pre-war 
prices—1/9 to 9/6 per tin. Made from perfectly- 
phosphorised milk-protein — not whole milk it is an ideal 
energising-nutrient for the healthy, as well as for invalids 
and nerve-sufferers. Costs you only 2d. per cose, too, 
and is absolutely harmless and reaCtionless. 

GENATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchaser* of the Sanatogen Co.) 

12, Chenies St., London W C. 1. (Chairman : The Viscountess Rhondda) 
No e : Sanatogen will later on be re named 
Genatosan—genuine Sanatogen —to I 

b distinguish it from inferior substitutes. C? 


SPECIAL TA TCHO COUPON. 

The TATCHO Hair Health Brush FREE. 


made accordir 


HAIR GROWER 


Get your Chemist, who is authorised to do so, to supply a 
4/6 bottle for 2/9, or will be mailed from the CHIEF 
CHEMIST, TATCHO Laboratories, Kingsway, London. 


Chemists and Stores everywhere, 
1/3 and 4/6, 
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Solution 


amusingly bucolic and dull- 


-presents some 
of idea amid the automatic precision of his 
characters. His anxiety to experience the 
hopeless love because they may improve his si 
is a droll piece of invention worthy of bette: 
ings. Meantime, the talents of Mr. Dennis Ne 
and Miss Kate Cutler are virtually wasted; 
vivacious Miss Yvonne Amaud, apart from Mi 
gets any real chance of producing an impressii 


Corresponde: 
addressed t 


tunications for this department should be 
Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, H'.C. 


Q to Kt 7th 
Mate accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 3794— By A. M. Sfarke. 
BLACK. 


J Smart. -As you cannot legally move the Knight, it is, of course, a stale¬ 
mate. Thanks for game and information. 

H J M.—It has been much admired. 

M R Gibbs.— Your problems shall be attended to shortly. Thanks for the 
tone of your note. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3792 received from G Sorrie (Stone¬ 
haven), John Isaacson (Liverpool), J Palmer (Church), H J M (Portuguese 
Hospital), J C Gemmell (Carnpeltown), C Cox (B. E. F.), Jacob (Rodmell), 
M L Green, and G Allen (Sutton). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3793 received from A W Hamilton-Gell 
(Exeter), G Stillingdeet Johnson (Seaford), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), 
J Fowler, J S Forties (Brighton). J Isaacson, W H Winter (Alton), B H M 
Still (Dover). H Grasett Baldwin (Famhain), A H H (Bath), J Smart, 
J Mackintosh (Glasgow), J C Gemmell, and F Richardson (Newhaven). 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


The Soul of Susan Yellam. Horace Anne-ley Vachell. 7s. ne 
Gudrid the Fair. Maurice Hewlett. 6s. net - - . 

A Romance on the Western Front Gabrielle M. Vassal. 6s. 


(Hememai 


Disloyalty : The Blight of Pacifism. Harold Owen. 6s. 


(Hurst and Blackett.) 

(Hutchinson) 
(The Bodley Head.) 
' • (Collins.) 

net - (Murray.) 

T. R. H. Johnston, 
ms” Book Club, Ltd) 
. 6d. net. 

(The Bodley Head.) 
(Chatto and tt'indus.) 

(CoUms.) 
(Stanley Paul.) 


Bridget B M Croker. 6s. net - 
The Father of a Soldier. W. J. Dawson. 4s. net 
Verdun Days in Paris. Marjorie Grant. 6s. net - 
The Foundations of Germany. J. Ellis Barker. 12s. n 
The Lau Islands and Their Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 

F R.G.S., F.Z.S. js.i.et - - . (•• Tlmi 

Constantine : King and Traitor. Dernetra Vaka. 12s. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“A WEEK-END." AT THE KINGSWAY. 

A LL the approved pieces, the exact combinations, the 
time-honoured criss-cross and helter-skelter, the 
arrangements of escape and entry, are set out on Mr. 
Walter Ellis’s chess-board at the Kingsway with mathe¬ 
matical regularity. In his semi-naughty story of "A 
Week-End,’’ there ate the two errant hus¬ 
bands bringing on week-end holiday two _ 

ladies who are not their wives, followed by >ira^ 

the two wives themselves. The properties 
are according to pattern ; there are no less 
than seven doors, there are tables under 
which the husbands creep, and a table¬ 
cloth under cover of which one crawls 
upstairs. If one of the men is limp and 


A Love Offensive. F. E. Penny. 6s. r 
Wren's Wife. Cyril Russell. 6s. net 
Abington Abbey. Archibald MarshalL 


WHITE. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the Brooklyn Chess Club, between Messrs. Hei 
(Two Knights Defence.) 

WHITE (Mr. H.) black (Mr. &) 1 
r. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
a. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to K B 3 rd 

3. B to B 4th Kt to B 3rd , 

4. Castles B to B 4 th 

5. P to Q 3rd 

By Pto Q 4th White could now 
Convert the opening into the Max 
Lange attack in the Giuoco Piano. 


white (Mr. H.) black (Mr. S.) 
9- P takes Kt 

to. B takes P K to R 2nd 

11. Q to B 3rd K to Kt 2nd 

12. P to B 3rd B to K 3rd 

13. Kt to Q 2nd Kt to Q Kt sq 

14- Q to Kt 3rd R to Kt sq 

15- Q to R 4th R to R sq 

The initiative here passes into 
Bl ick’s hands, where it remains foi 
the rest of the game. 

16. Q to Kt 3rd Q to Kt sq 

17. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt to R 4 th 

18. Q to B 3rd B takes B 

19. P takes B B to Kt 3rd 

20. Q R to Q sq Kt to Q 2nd 

| 21. Q to B 5th K to B sq 

22. P to Q R 4th Kt to Kt 6th 

I 23. Q takes Kt Q takes h 

I 24. P to B 5th Kt to K 7th (rh) 

25. K to R 2nd R takes P (ch) 

White re igns. 


5. Castles 

6. B to K Kt 5th P to Q 3rd 

7. P to K R 3rd P to K R 3rd 

8. B to R 4 th P to K Kt 4th 

9. Kt takes Kt P 

White’s development gives no 
warrant for such a sacrifice. Had 
he been in a position to advance hi> 
K B P and open a file for the K R, 
something might be said in its favour. 
As it stands, the Unassisted Queen 
can do nothing. 


THE NEW WAR SHRINE FOR HYDE PARK, PRESENTED TO THE PEOPLE OF 
LONDON BY MR. S. J. WARING. AND DESIGNED BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS 


The All-British 

ADATR ganesh 

V PREPARATIONS 

92, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


’Phone Gbrrard 3782 

6, RUE CAMBON, PARIS; 657, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Patent Ganesh Chin Strap removes double chins, restores lost contours, and takes away 
lines running from nose to mouth, 21 /6 and 25/6. 

Ganesh Eastern Oil is the best skin food and muscle producer in the world. Will of itself 
remove lines, fill out hollows, and give back lileand elasticity to the skin, 5/6, 12/6, 35/6 
Ganesh Diable Skin Tonic closes the pores, strengthens and whitens the skin, and enables 
it to withstand change of temperature. Also a splendid wash for the eyes, 5/6, 

7/6. 10/6, 21/6, 57/6 

Ganesh Eastern Lily Lotion, made in three colours, is a liquid powder, perfectly safe, and 
a great skin beautifier, 5/6, 9/6, 12/6. 

Ganesh Eastern Cream keeps the skin soft and fine, contains a little of the Oil. and is 
made up to suit all skins, 3/6, 6/6, 12/6. 


INVALUABLE FOR TOILET AND 
» • DOMESTIC PURPO8E6 - » 


Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


The public are cautioned against the many injurious 
imitations of “Scrubb’s Ammonia” that are being 
offered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 
Scrubb & Co. on each bottle, without which none 
is genuine. 


SCRUBB & C0. f LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOR' 


Write for Catalogue of Use¬ 
ful Novelties, Leather, Silver 
Jewellery, etc.. Post Free. 


77/®tS J £)mDi/ 

(a/rts/Gc/zjm* 


\ 1 WATERMAN’S IDEAL still main- 
V V tains the reputation of being, 
as Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the famous 
War Correspondent, said long ago, “the 
only fountain pen 
which docs not 
dry up or blub- 
^her in the desert." 


Pocket Alarm Watch, 


Vickery’s “ Perfection” Alarm 
Watch ; most simple to use, 
high - grade movement, and 
thoroughly reliable timekeeper. 
Luminous Hands and Figures. 

Nickel or Oxydized Case, 


Waterman’s 

(Ideal) 

FouiitainPen 

les specially 


Styles specially 
for active Service. 


Vickery’s Active Service Alarm Wrist 
Watch, Luminous, Dustproof, £6 7s. 6d. 


I-Filling So • ^ 

)cn Comer, Kinpway, 1 

aftesbury Avenue. »■ I 
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OVALTINE 


Incontrovertible testimony of 
the unique value of “Ovaltine” 
in Sleeplessness, Nervous Break¬ 
down and in Shell-Shock is 
found in the fact that it is now 
largely used in hospitals and 
kindred institutions for these 
conditions. It is included in 
the official standard parcel now 
being sent to invalid prisoners 
of war. “ Ovaltine ” is prepared 
from malt, milk and eggs, and 
makes a delicious beverage 
which is taken with or between 
meals. It has the advantage 
that little or no sugar is required. 
The crisp golden granules are 
merely stirred into hot milk 
or milk and water. Condensed 
milk may be used if desired. 


Convalescence 


“ Ovaltine ” is the ideal food beverage tor con¬ 
valescents, because it is a highly concentrated 
extract of the vitalising and reconstructing elements 
required to build up and fortify the system. 


A. WANDER, LIMITED, 
24, Covvcross Street, London, E.C. i. 
Works : King’s Langley, Hertfordshire. 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds up Brain, Nerve and Body. 


f 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Although, as a matter of 
The Work of course the work of the 
the Road Board. Road Board has been 
very greatly curtailed during the period of 
the war, it has, nevertheless, not been alto¬ 
gether inactive, as may be gathered from the 
eighth annual report which has just been issued. 
Not the least interesting information vouch¬ 
safed by the report is that relating to the 
amounts expended on highway maintenance, 
from which it is seen that not only has the 
Board itself spent a certain amount from the 
Road Improvement Fund, but that substantial 
sums have also been expended by other 
Government Departments, notably the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Ministry of Muni 
tions,' and the Timber Supply Department, on 
necessary works of upkeep. The total sum 
thus accounted for is £1,706.585. in addition to 
the Board’s own contribution of £109,291, and 
a further expenditure by local authorities of 



A GLIMPSE OF SANDRINGHAM AND A WOLSELEY CAR. 
n in this photograph is a 16-20-b.p. Wolseley touring car ; and part of the 
1 Estate is also shown, including some of the famous conifers which are a 
picturesque feature of the royal estate. 


£401,479. Of course, these sums are but a 
small portion of the whole cost of roads, and 
in spite of what has been done, it remains 
true that, in consequence of lack of labour and 
materials, the main roads of the country are 
falling into an appalling state of disrepair 
which will mean that very large sums of 
money will have to be found later on to 
restore them to their original condition, to say 
nothing of the money that must be spent to 
bring the highways up to the state of 
efficiency demanded by the needs of modem 
road transport. 

The Need Everyone who has given 
of a Central the <l uestion of highways 

Authority. administration the slightest 

study lias come to recog¬ 
nise that, under present-day conditions, there 
is an urgent need for a complete revision 
of the want of system which at present cha 
racterises it. The main roads at least should 
be a charge on the Imperial Exchequer, 
the more so because the bulk of the traffic 

__ ICtntmtud merit*/. 



LIFE’S WEAR AND TEAR. 

The human body is a delicate and complicated 
machine, whose regular functioning depends 
chiefly upon the regular circulation of the blood 
through the intricate man- of blood vessels, the 
motive force being provided by the heart. 

Unfortunately, the human machine, like any 
other machine, suffets from wear and tear, so that 
the waste products so produced obstruct the free 
circulation of the blood. Circulation is more 
difficult on account of the blood being rendered 
viscid, and also because the vessels become 
hardened by the impurities deposited, and trans¬ 
formed into the semblance of “ clav-piping.” 
The normal channels of elimination of these 
poisons also become gradually less adequate to 
their functions. Lastly, the heart itself fails. 

It is therefore necessary to keep the blood in a 
perfect state of purity and fluidity, t<> regulate 
arterial tension, and to eliminate the poisons that 
are liable to clog the vessels. These are pre¬ 
cisely the effects obtained by the regular use of 
UR0DONAL, which is recommended by Prof. 
Lancercaui, late President of the Paris Academic 
de Medecine. 

UROUONAL not only dissolves and eliminates 
uric acid, but also the purins, which are even more 
dangerous. It stimulates the kidnev functions, 
accelerates circulation, and removes deposits from 
the tissues and joints. Unlike salicylates, iodides, 
and colchicum. URODONAI. is absolutely 
harmless, this being a rare virtue in so powerful 
an agent. 

Dr. J. L. S. BOTAL. 

Paris Faculty of Medicine. 


th Rheumatism, Gout, 
Calculosis. Migraine, Eczema, Obesity, and Acid 
Dyspepsia: take courage. l..r UKOfJONAL 


Agents 111 Can.nL, ROUGIER FRF RES, n\, Rue 
Notte Dame F t, Montreal, < inula. 

Agent in US.A. ■ GEO. W ALLA U 2 4 (., Cliff 
Street, Xew York. U S A. 

Agent tor 11. train, nut Sea Zeal,nut : BASIL 
KING, Malcolm Building, Malcolm laine. 
Sydney ( Box G.P.O. 2’59). 

Sub-Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon: G. 
A THERTON & CO., 8, Clive Street, Calcutta. 




The Ideal Tonic. 


v\ n yv 

V U . 


Hastens 


Anaemia, 

S /alescence, 

Neurasthenia, 
Debility. J 

si 


Convalescence 


Increases Vitality ^ 

Forms Blood, Muscles and Nerves 




Take a Course of Globeol ! ^ 

Medical Opinion : 

“ I ran state positively that Globeol considerably curtails the period of con¬ 
valescence. Generallv speaking, it may be said to represent the standard 
specific for all diseases due to poverty of blood. It is a first-class tonic, 
and, unlike other agents of this nature, its action is constant. This is why 
we prescribe Globeol to a great number of our patients, inasmuch as this 
medicament presents no contra-indication, and is an effective means of 
combating poorness of blood.” . 

Dr. Etienne CrucT.anu, late “ Interne” of Paris Hospitals. 

Price ;/- ner buttle. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists, 
or direct, post free, 5/3. from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS. PhannaCffltt, 
164, Piccadilly. London, \V. 1. from whom also can be obtained, post free, the full explanatory 
booklets, “ Scientific Remedies” and “Treatise on Diet. 


An ECONOMICAL Sauce. 

Owing to the Quality and 
concentration of its ingredi- 
Kjgjjjir ents, a little Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce goes a long way, and it 
is therefore most Economical 
























Contains S times 
as much protein as 
best beef steak! 

Owing to the shortage of 
meat, everybody is assimilating 
lessproteinandfeeling the effects. 

Vitafer is a rich storehouse 
of protein in its most easily 
digested form. Men, women, 
and children should take it and 
keep fully fit in these days of 
stress and strain, 

Doctors recommendVitafer. 

From a West Indian Island. 

“ 1 am isolated on what is practically a 
desert Island, of which place I am the Com¬ 
missioner representing H.M. The KinJ. 
Meat and other strengthening foods cannot 
be obtained here, and as I derived an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of benefit from the tin 
of Vitafer you sent me, I ahall be very 
filed if you will send me another." 


There is no worker—mental 
or manual—<-who does not at 
times feel the exhaustion of 
nervous energy consequent upon 
overwork, worry, etc. This is 
intensified by the present 
shortage of meat 'There is no 
worker—man or woman—who 
takes a periodical course of 
Vitafer who is not quickly better 
in health. 

Sold by all Chemiss in 1/8 and tins; 
ut'rr sizes 4/6 <v 7/6 Ho sn'istlt-. ta Is as food. 




The WINTER OVER¬ 
COAT or RAINCOAT 
that you need for the 
colder weather. Pullarscan 
clean and press it, do all 
minor repairs, renew lin¬ 
ings, buttons etc., where 
necessary, and give the 
Overcoat a new lease of life. 
The result will surprise you 
Send to any Pullar Branch 
or Agent. We pay return 
postage on orders sent 
direct to-PULLARS' 

Cleaners & Dyers Perth 


Rowland’s 

Kalydor 

for the skin 

is a luxury to use ; delicately perfumed, gratefully 
southing and healing, it promotes the healthy 
bloom of youth to the cheek, and a soft white 
smoothness to hands, neck, and arms — beauty, 
reshness, and a heightened charm of personality. 
* ou may safely rely upon the absolute purity and 
innocuous properties of this superior preparation, 
atnous for over 8o years. Of Chemists and Stores, 
w 2/6 and 5/- sizes, or from A. Rowland & Sons, 

' ■ Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 




CAKES 

as Queen 
Alexandra’s 
Chef makes dtft 
them. 



N OT often is it pos- 

•« I r Chef de Cuisine to 

sible tor you to H ^u r |?o; o e u n gh A H x o a u n s d e ra • 

try a recipe evolved’ by 
the Chef of one of the M Stempfer>s 
Royal kitchens, but the R£CJP£ 
chance is here to-day. spoNGE CAKE 

M. Stempfer, the world-famous 

. 1 . } Proportions 

cookery genius who presides 

over the kitchens at Marlborough 4 oz ‘ Flour 

TT , • r 4 oz. Cornflour 

House, has written tor us a 3 ^ Su ^ ar 
special recipe for a war-time cake , , . f , 

t r ldessertspoonful 

that everyone can make. Read Goodaii’s Egg 
it through carefully, read his Powder, 

endorsement of that wonderful § pint of Milk 
time - and - money - and - trouble 2 02 Treacle 
saver—GOOD ALL’S EGG 2 oz. Melted Butter 

POWDER—and then decide to M ”‘ a " these '°f 

. i in a basin, add the 

try the recipe at the first oppor- mi ik little by little, then 
tunity. As M. Stempfer would the treacle, to obtain a 
himself be the first to admit, smooth paste, after- 

GOODALL’S EGG POWDER the melted 

is vital to the success of thecake— Put half in a mould 
as “The Times” analysis proved, i nto the other half mix 
no Other is SO rich in valuable some grated chocolate 
phosphates or so strong a correc- and use another mould, 

f . * r , , • r . i bake these two cakes 

tive of the drying qualities of the jn a moderate oven for 
present flour. Be sure, therefore, ab0 ut 40 minutes, 
that you get the genuine Goodall's. 

GOODALL’S EGG POWDER 

looks quite ordinary—it is just a clean powder and a beautiful 
yellow colour—yet it performs really wonderful things. It will 
save you three-quarters of the cost of eggs, yet give you cakes as 
light, as rich, as moist, and as delicious as if you had a pre-war 
larder to draw lrom. 

M. Stempfer writes: 


M. Stempfer’s 

RECIPE : 

SPONGE CAKE 


3 oz. Sugar 

1 dessertspoonf ul 

Goodall’s Egg 
Powder. 
k pint of Milk 

2 oz. Treacle 

2 oz. Melted Butter 
Mix all these together 
in a basin, add the 
milk little by little, then 
the treacle, to obtain a 
smooth paste, after¬ 
wards the melted 
butter. 

Put half in a mould. 
Into the other half mix 
some grated chocolate 
and use another mould, 
bake these two cakes 
in a moderate oven for 
about 40 minutes. 


I N your Goodall’s Egg 

Powder 1 have found the 
most valuable and efficient 
egg substitute I knov of, and can 
most confidently re:ommend it 
to the public as a splendid alter¬ 
native for eggs in cakes, biscuits, 
pastry, puddings, pancakes and 
similar comestibles. 

I appreciate Goodall’s Egg 
Powder thoroughly as a kitchen 
and household necessity of the 
highest order, and my practical 


experience leads me to con¬ 
gratulate you upon a distinct 
economical boon to all interested 
in culinary affairs. 

You have my permission to 
publish this letter and also my 
photograph. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed A. STEMPFER, 

Chef de Cuisine to H.M. Queen 
Alexandra. (President—Club 
Culinaire Franfais.) 


Get a tin or packet from your Grocer to-day. 
•fid. packets ; 8d. and 1/4 tins. 

Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds 


The British Seaman 
Carried On 

in the face of vastly ^ /f\ 

increased perils. (Ui 

He didn’t strike for f 



He didn’t strike for * Jj\Y ' , 
larger pay or stop ~ C 
to parley words. He 
merely carried on 
and ensured our 
food supply. 


YOU CAN 
HELP HIM 
to carry on 
in old age or 
disablement 


by subscribing for War Bonds, and then 
by donating your War Bonds to one of 
the charitable institutions managed by 
the Mercantile Marine Service Association. 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Par. lament, iS 6 j.) 

You will help us to carry on, and ensure that 
the dependents of those seamen who perish 
in their manly task will be provided for. 

£ 120 War Bonds, or £6 per annum, will provide a Seaman’s 
Widow’s Pension. 

£32° 11 „ .1 .. will provide a Widow’s 

Horae. 

£^00 ,, „ will endow a Widow’s Apartment in the 

Andrew Gibson Memorial Home for 
Widows of Seamen. 

£1000 „ „ will endow a Cabin in the Home f. r 

Aged Mariners. 

Send to-day the largest gift your means will allow . > 

The Secretary, MERCANTILE MARINE 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
Tower Building, Water Streit, Liverpool. 


Yardlezvs 

iJEaude Cologne 

j^^^£>VBOND ST 


“Carry On” 

aptly describes the spirit of the 
nation to-day. Endurance is 
the watchword of the Allies. 

One of the great factors 
upon which endurance de¬ 
pends — that subtle strength 
which we call ‘staying power’— 
is sound bodily health. 

The physical means of endurance 
_____ are supplied to the body 
by ‘ BYNOGEN ’ which 
fl '/'provides food for the tis- 
sues ar| d nerves in such 
a form that they build 
reserves of strength over 
i L JF* an d a b° ve tfi e needs of 
/ 1 flu most exhausting day’s 

/ j iflWj work. Thus endurance 
/ £A A becomes not only possible 
JvTtM K but natural. 

* BYNOCEN ’ consists of 
pure milk protein, with ' 
organic phosphates, and a 
jLo, M specially prepared extract 
M/ obtained from selected 
whole wheat and malt. 


m 


Brings Health 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- Hr 9/- 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd 
Lombard Street. London. E.C. 3 
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the' greater dev 1 sense nationaL lt has - since 

local ^nd i? Pm l nt ° f m ° t0r traCt,0n ' Ceased to * 

author^ V\rt heT Practical nor fair that local 
authorities should be called upon to maintain, out of 

oca money, roads for the use of traffic winch is not 
ocal but general. Apart from these considerations, 
is desirable, from the point of view of greater 
smoothness of working, that the administration should 
be centralised. 


The Road Board seems to have committed itself to 
the expression of such an opinion, since in discussing 
the cost of the proposed western approach avenue 
to the Metropolis—-which is estimated to cost, with 
its secondary roads, about £2, 000,000—the Board thinks 
that nothing can be done until a body is con¬ 
stituted having absolute power to assume the whole 
responsibility, financial and otherwise, of such large 
schemes. 



It cannot take on the work itself, since, “until the indispensable tractor in war: a scene in Italy. 

the more pressing and important needs of load-crust Everywhere on the Fronts the tractor has proved invaluable for the haulage 
improvements throughout the country have been met, of heavy guns. Our photograph shows a monster Italian long-range gun being 
it will not be able, out of the funds at its disposal, placed in position by means of tractors.- [French Official Photograph ] 


to grant any substantial sums to schemes like the 
proposed Western Avenue.” The Board is quite right 
in taking up this attitude. Such works certainly do not 
fall within its scope, as it is at present constituted nor 
should they be a charge on funds which are normally 
derived from receipts from one form of traction They 
are the business of a central highways authority which 
we may hope will be constituted as one of the works of 
post-war reconstruction, and of which the Road Board 
would form an excellent nucleus. w W 



TERMS OK SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE ILLUSIRA 1 ED LONDON NEWS” 

Paid in Advancr. 


at ct.-wut.-BE (Twelve Month* (including Christmas Number), ft cs. sd 

L ABKOA E D. ^ "* 5 1 : Z mcU d ine C r h h m, . m “ 

1 Three Months. 15, 9<1.: or including Christmas Number, 18s jd. 


rCH, LTD.. 173, Strand, London,W.C.1 


/*• 



Ssfabfisfnntf a Standard 

ifl (grade Jdofbr Car# 


When the Sunbeam Company are once 
more free to turn their attention to the 
building of their famous cars, a new 
standard will be established by the 
appearance of the post-war 


FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


SUNBEAM 


which will be a car not only of dignity but also of 
travelling qualities and unexcelled power. There¬ 
fore, in selecting your after-war car, bear this fact 
in mind, that the Sunbeam Company has since 
concerned itself in the successful designing and 
multiple output of 

SUNBEAM COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Willys-Overland.LId 


oreal Porllend Slreel LondonW 


Wolverhampton 
- 106. Deansgnte 
, New Bond St ,W.l 


By waiting for the post-war 
Swift you will secure all that 
makes motoring most enjoy¬ 
able—a car in the appearance 
of which you will take a pride, 
on the good service of which 
you can always rely, at a cost 
representing lasting economy. 


RECOLLECTION 


THE SWIFT 
MOTOR CO. 
Ltd., 

COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 132-4. 
Long Acre. W.C. 2. 
DUBLIN : IS -17. 
Soatb King Street 


All will recollect the pre-war 20 h-P- 
Austin — its graceful outward design, > 
smooth running, and its efficiency-an 
will welcome the after-war policy 0 
Austin Company, which is to revive 
improve upon this model. 

The excellence of design.' finish, ana 
superior mechanical quality of tie , 
” 20 ” Austin will even be more pronou 
Let it always be— 

' “Mine’s an AUSTIN^ 
























f SEVENMINUTES FROM VICTORIA 

k’ bvelevateo RAILWAY 




HICH STREET.CLAPHAM S.WA- 

BOOK TO CLAPHAM ROAD. 
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AUTUMN ” 


til London. 


CURTAIN 


THE CASTLE OF THE DOUGLASES 

is the most interesting ruin in Galloway, some 20 
miles from Dumfries. Its walls are 70 feet high and 
8 feet thick. As far back as the 14th century, in 
the hands of the Black Douglas, it commanded ail 
Galloway. It was the scene of many a bloody fray, 
the Douglases being powerful enough to usurp even 
royal powers. It was for the siege of Threave 
that the celebrated gun “ Mons Meg " was made 


1 09® it ™ E L Y CIA ” CHAIR. 

■ .1 Well upholstered. with I.oosc Cover in 

|t BmT'II Cretonne at 2 6 per yd.. f7 15 O Or 

•is illustration i. £io 10 0 

ima COTE^U BROCADES. DAMASKS. TAPES- 

3 SATIN CLOTHS^n , olourings, from 

VELVETS AND VELOUR CORD, to ins. wide, 

CASEMENT CLOTHS III large from ^SmM B 

JLjMfiS® CRETONNES, TAFFETAS. AND OMBRES, from 
l/*l to 14/11 per yd. 

For the latest productions write tor ‘‘THE HOME BEAUTIFUL * a decorative book 
on Furniture and Fabrics, Gratis and Post Free. 


We have not made a car for over four 
the great number of A.-J.’s on the road 
are the 1910 model. Truly " Arrol-J 
hallmark of quality. 

Our four years of aero-engine production 
in the Post-War A.-J. 


; fleeted 


DUMFRIES. 


D URING September the 

shops appointed to sell 
Lotus and Delta will receive 
the last deliveries of certain 
all-leather buckle shoes made 
by Lotus Ltd. 

One of them is No.800 illus¬ 
trated in this advertisement. 

And, because all the leather 
is gone and there will be no 
more of these shoes, women 
are recommended to look 
ahead this autumn and to buy 
a pair for next year’s wear. 


Not so much on account of 
their remarkably low price, 21/- 
a pair, as on account of the fact 
that all-leather shoes, particu¬ 
larly in the buckle variety, will 
be scarce next year. 

For the want of leather, many 
thousand pairs of fabric shoes 
are being manufactured this 
autumn and winter for women 
to wear in 1919. 


j^RINK a cupful of ivelcon Just before going to 
bed. ^ ou will not only find it sufficient as 
a lignt meal to carry you over until the morning, but 
it will bring refreshing sleep. 

Use Ivelcon daily in the kitchen. It is invaluable for 
making delicious soups, gravies and hashes. One cube 
makes nearly half a pint of delightful consomme—a wel¬ 
come first course to a well-arranged meal. 

Ivelcon is the essence of prime beef, delicately flavoured 
with fresh vegetables. It contains no gelatine, yeast, 
or preservative of any description. To prepare Ivelcon 
simply pour bojling water over a cube—one cube 
makes a breakfast cupful. 

Sold at pre-war prices. 

6 cubes, 6d. ; 12 cubes, 1/- ; 50 cubes, 3/6 


Ivelcon 


Agents everywhere 


ST. IVEL, Ltd., YEOVIL. 
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Petrol Economy with the 

CLAUDEL 

HOBSON 

CARBURETTER 

PROVED! 

Rrad this extract from the “ Commercial 
Motor," 8th March : 

“ Very many American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
iookilom., while the French lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION, 


THE CONTRACT. ” 

SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY & WAR OFFICE 

H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, 

29, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 


"BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING” 

Player’s Navy Cut Tobacco 

Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut - 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


10i 


Cleavers 

LINGERIE MODES. 


PLAYER’S "WHITE LABEL" NAVY CUT per oz. 


Also 

PLAYERS NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 

(a development of 
Player’s Navy Cut) 






Packed in 

2 oz. and 4-oz. airtight 
tins at 2 1 and 4/2 
respectively. 


D S.M. .??!?!; L Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes 

► «l Kr.Jr.rr * mnct rnturenin 1 method of thoroughly dis- ^ 


The’LSotol Habit” ensures a clean Throat and Mouth, 
Sotol being a most congenial method of thoroughly dis¬ 
infecting these vital passages and keeping them pure and 
sweet and germ-free. Indispensable to cleanly people. 
Delightful in use. Of Chemists, 2s. 9d., per too, or post 
free Western Dental Mfg. Co., Ltd., 74, Wigraore St., 
London, W. t. Samples, 3d. 

Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

Seals, Kings, Dies, Book plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

armorial stained glass. memorial tablets. 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


jnr i Do not let Grey Hairs 

I ut 1 appear. 

UC VIP All = Restores Grey or White Hsir to its 

mEAlbAN = original colour, where the glands are 
5 not destroyed. Prevents Dandruff, end 
U A ID = the Hair from comint out. Restores 
Alii 5 » nd Strengthens the Hsir. 

nriirillFD : NOT A DYE. 

RENEWER. 2 Sold Everywhere. 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths 

MILD AND MEDIUM. 

MIL1> (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 

100 for 5/4; 50 for 2 8 100 for 4/3; 50 for 2/2J 

24 for 1/3; 12 for 7id. 20 for 10£d.; 10 for 5|d. 

IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 

The-eCigarettes (and Tobacco) are also supplied at Duty Free Rates for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to Wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 

Terms and particulars on application to 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ire 
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THE DELIVERER OF PALESTINE FROM THE TURKS : GENERAL SIR EDMUND ALLENBY, K.C.B. 


eneral Allenby, who has added another great victory to the record of his brilliant 
impaign in Palestine, owes his success not only to his consummate strategy, but 
» the personal attention which he gives to the details of his plans. Throughout 
ie war he has proved himself a fighting leader, ever since he went to France in 
ugust 1914, in command of the cavalry, which he led at Le Cateau, in the 


pursuit to the Aisne, and in the forced marches that saved the Channel ports. 
During the Second Battle of Ypres he took command of the Fifth Corps, which so 
gallantly defended the salient in 1915, and later, at the head of the Third Army, 
commanded the right wing in the great Battle of Arras, at Easter 1917. In the 
following June he was appointed to the command of the forces in Egypt. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 




S O long as we go on cursing War. we shall go 
on encouraging War. It is a perfectly simple 
and even self-evident truth, though some would 
still treat it as a paradox. The only possible way 
of discouraging war is to curse the man who makes 
it. The fact would be quite obvious even where 
the case is less clear—as in calamities that can 
sometimes be accidents. It would be obvious if 


THE GREAT BALKAN DRIVE: GENERAL FRANCHET D'ESPEREY. THE 
ALLIES’ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT SALONIKA. 

General d’Esperey has held high commands since 1914. and took part in the great 
a ivance to the Aisne, and held the position next to Sir Douglas Haig s Corps in 
the cros ing of the river. He was appointed to Salonika in June last. He 
telegraphed on September 23: "The successes obtained by the Allied Armies in 
Macedonia are attaining the character of a great victory."- {French Official Photograph .] 

men confined themselves to denouncing fire, when 
they ought to be denouncing arson. If one man 
burned down another man's house in broad day¬ 
light, it would be a plain and positive advantage 
to the incendiary that we should confine ourselves 
to abusing the conflagration. He would be de¬ 
lighted if the neighbours would only stand in a 
ring round the burning house, and bellow and wail 
in a sort of chorus, “ O Fire, atrocious Fire, cruel 
and devouring element, what graceful architecture 
and valuable furniture are you not ruthlessly 
consuming ; how many harmless human lives have 
you not destroyed ; how many women have been 
burnt in you as witches ; how many saints and 
philosophers have been slain by you as heretics ; 
how ruinous you are when you race over a prairie, 
and how fatal and indiscriminate when you attack 
the crowds in a theatre ! Diabolical and abomin¬ 
able Fire, we curse the name of Prometheus, who 
brought thee not from heaven, but rather from 
hell 1 Let us pass a unanimous resolution 
abolishing Fire.” That is precisely the way in 
which some people talk about War; but it is 
obvious that, if they talked like that about fire, 
there would be more fires and not fewer. While 
the chorus was being chanted and the resolution 
passed, the practical professor of arson would 
make his escape and begin to set fire to another 
house. There would be nothing to slop him from 
reducing all civilisation to a field of ashes. 

The modem suggestion, which takes many 
forms, to the effect that the great war was vaguely 
begun by everybody, and should vaguely be ended 
bv everybody, fits this parallel precisely. It is 


a proposal that we should think about the in¬ 
human fire, and not think about the human fire¬ 
brand. And the rest of the comparison is correct ; 
it not only does not restrain him, but it does 
definitely encourage him. If we say that this war 
was everybody’s fault, everybody will know that 
any war he makes will be called everybody’s 
fault—that is. nobody’s fault. Every man will 
know that he can at any moment 
commit a crime which will be called 
an accident. Every ruler will know 
that he can, whenever he pleases, per¬ 
form an act of aggression which will 
be called an act of God. Or rather, it 
will not even be called anything so 
imstical and disputable as the act of 
God—it will actually be called the act 
of humanity. We shall be solemnly 
told that ” all nations are equally to 
blame ” for something which one nation 
does, whenever that nation may choose 
to do it. These, stated with strict fair¬ 
ness, are the philosophical and political 
principles on which we are now again 
being asked to base what is called a 
permanent peace. The wilder of these 
wags also describe it as a reasonable 
peace. 

The practical form of this problem 
is the question of compensation for the 
rav; ges of the war. I'pon that the two 
parties stand clearly opposed—those 
who blame fate, which is like blaming 
fire ; and those who are so fantastic 
as to blame the men who set fire to 
other men’s houses without the faintest 
provocation. The case to which this 
applies most clearly, of course, is the 
case of* Belgium. which nobody even 
pretends was guilty of any provocation. 
It is a fact that Belgium was invaded 
by Prussia and not Persia ; 
it is a fact that Prussia in¬ 
vaded Belgium and not Baluchistan ; 
and it is a fact in the same sense that 
she did it without cause or quarrel. 

The German Chancellor confessed that 
he was committing a wrong ; and the 
German Chancellor himself actually pro¬ 
mised to pay compensation for that 
wrong. He said plainly in the Reichs¬ 
tag, at the very beginning of the war, 
that he admitted the duly of Germans 
repairing G ~ damage ” when their mili¬ 
tary object was achieved.” It would 
indeed be an irony if they could not 
be made to do it when our military 
object has been achieved. It would 
indeed be extraordinary if they could 
not be forced by common justice to 
perform, when they are conquered, 
what they were forcer! for very shame 
to promise even when they were con¬ 
querors. Yet in this country there are 
still Pacifists who are more Prussianists 
than the Prussian Minister. There are 
still idiots posing as idealists who talk 
about an international fund to repair 
the wastage of the Flemish and French 
fields and cities—a subscription col¬ 
lected from all the States, whether 
innocent or guilty. According to them, 

Germany must be excused even from 
what Germany expected, or else pre¬ 
tended very hypocritically to expect. 

There is nothing to be said about such 
people, except that the mere word ” in¬ 
ternational ” seems to mesmerise and 


stun them ; and if somebody were to propose an 
international pair of trousers, to be circulated in 
rotation among the Presidents of all the Republics, 
they would not have the moral courage to laugh. 

But, of course, Belgium is only Ihe working 
model, and by no means even the main example. 
The ruin of Serbia has been even m *>re complete; 
and the aggression against Serbia was quite 
equally unquestionable. If Austria did not wan¬ 
tonly force war on Serbia, no State in all history 
ever did or ever will force war on another. These 
cases are far clearer and simpler than the majority 
of common criminal cases in which men are jailed 
and flogged and hanged. But they will serve very 
well as a simple example of the absurdity of re¬ 
lieving our feelings by raving against the abstract 
idea of War. War is nojt an institution, like a 
post-office, which we are proposing to erect 
or preserve. War is a consequence of some men 
being tyrants. Some man or men read a request 
for arbitration ; some man or men tear it up, and 
take the full responsibility for tearing it up. In 
doing so they take the full responsibility of every 
pang that torments the Pacifist imagination, of 
every ruin that is lamented by the Pacifist rhetoric. 
And one thing is absolutely certain—that if such 
men are not held answerable for doing such things, 
such men will do them again ; and myriads of 
such men will do myriads of such things, again 
and again until the crack of doom. They can be 
punished and made to pay after the war; but if 
they only pay as we pay after the war, just 
as they have been punished only as we have 
been punished during the war, then from such 
evil equality will spring up again every element 
of pride and peril. These things are obvious- 
sane men have said them since the war began ; 
but there is a good reason for saying them 
once again before the war ends. For the war is 
already ending ; and the hour will soon strike 
when we shall have not to say this, but to do it. 


THE MAYOR OF ROME RETURNS THE LORD MAYORS VISIT: PRINCE 
COLONNA (CENTRE), WITH SENATOR MARCONI (RIGHT), JUST LANDED 
IN ENGLAND. 

Don Prospero Colonna, Prince of Sonnino (the Mayor of Rome), and Senator 
Marconi (wearing Italian naval uniform) recently arrived on a visit to this country. 
They reached London from Folkestone on September 22. The Lord Mayor 
London, Sir Charles Hanson, was in Rome a few weeks ago.— [Photograph b ^ ^ 






THE JAPANESE EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA: FROM TOKYO TO VLADIVOSTOK. 

PtlOlOORAPHS BV C.N. 



THE JAPANESE LANDED AT VLADIVOSTOK : MARCHING 
PAST THE CZECH HEADQUARTERS. 


PRESENTING ARMS : A SENTRY AT THE 
JAPANESE HEADQUARTERS, VLADIVOSTOK. 


AT VLADIVOSTOK : JAPANESE TAKING OVER THE 
MILITARY STAFF COLLEGE AS THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


AT TOKYO : THE PREMIER OF JAPAN, COUNT TERAUCHI (RIGHT) SEEING OFF 
GENERAL OTANI (CENTRE) AND GENERAL YUHI (LEFT). 


THE JAPANESE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND hIS CHIEF OF STAFF 
(L. TO R.) GENERAL OTANI AND GENERAL YUHI. 
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The Japanese troops have already achieved notable successes in Siberia. On September 5 
they occupied Khabarovsk, 400 miles from Vladivostok, and cn the iSth they ccptured 
Blagoveshtchensk, with 2000 prisoners. General Otani, Commander-in-Chief o. the Expedi- 
ditionary Force, with General Yuhi, the Chief of Staff, and the Staff, left Tokyo on August 12. 
The Prime Minister, Count Terauchi, and the Ministers of War and the Navy were present 


at the station to bid them farewell. The vanguard of the Japanese forces had landed 
at Vladivostok on August 11, and on the following morning a battalion cf the Japanese 
contingent was given a ceremonious reception by all the Allied forces at Vladivostok. 
Large crowds watched the proceedings, and there was great enthusiasm. Among he 
Allied forces in Siberia are Eritish, French, Zmetican, and Cztcho-Slovak troops. 
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RECENTLY DECOFAT£D BY KING VICTOR BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES 
MAJOR D’ANNUNZIO AS HOST TO PRITISH NAVAL JOURNALISTS. 


PICTURING WAR SCENES FOR POSTERITY A BRITISH OFFICIAL ARTIST AT WORK 
IN AMIENS. 


London gave a splendid welcome to the band of the Royal Regiment of Italian Carabinieri 
which arrived on September 23 from Folkestone, where the bandsmen had stayed a week¬ 
end. They were entertained there by the Mayor of Folkestone, Sir Stephen Penfold, and 
the Italian Vice-Consul, Cavaliere Ronco. In London a crowded week was arranged for 

them, and on September 30 they leave for a provincial tour.-Describing the great 

victory in Palestine, Mr. W. T. Massey writes, on September 21 : “ Nablus, the Shechem 


of the Bible, was taken this afternoon by Australian Light Horse and French mounte^ 
troops.” The Japan Chapter of the American Red Cross, whose first contingent for ** 7 '” 
at Vladivostok left Tokyo on August 5, was organised from trained workers at St. * 
Hospital, Trukiji, Tokyo. In the centre of the group are the American Ambassador and . 

Morris, with Mr. John Reifsnider, head of the contingent.-Major Gabriele d Annunzio, 

Italy’s poet-airman, was invested by King Victor with the Military Order of Savoy. 






THE VICTORIOUS ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN THE BALKANS : THE CROWN PRINCE OF SERBIA (CENTRE, FACING TO LEFT) INSPECTING YOUGO-SLAV OFFICERS. 

Since the Allied offensive on the Balkan front began on September 15, the Serbian troops forced all German and Bulgarian reinforcements to retreat. The strategical consequences 

have won a series of splendid successes towards the liberation of their much-tried country, of the cutting of the two main lines of the enemy communication and the piercing of 

while the Yougo-Slavs have also taken a gallant part in the advance. A Serbian official the enemy front are now enormous, and all surrounding enemy forces are feeling the 

communique of September 22 said: “Serbian troops in their victorious advance have effects. The advance in depth from Ihe 15th inst. to the 21st is now more than 40 miles.” 

A 


RELIGION AT A BRITISH AERODROME ON THE WESTERN FRONT : A CHAPLAIN CONDUCTING A SERVICE FROM THE BODY OF AN AEROPLANE. 

Army chaplains at the Front have to adapt themselves to circumstances. While the Thus services have been held in caves, in Nissen huts, in the ruins of wrecked villages, 
spirit of their teaching remains the same, its external accessories vary greatly according 1 and so on. Here is yet another variety of “ church,” in which the Padre is seen using 
to circumstances. The "church,” the “altar,” and the "pulpit” take strange forms. an aeroplane as his pulpit 


The Share of the Yougo-Slavs in the Redemption of Serbia: A Royal Inspection of Officers . 
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An Aeroplane as Pulpit: A Field Service under Novel Conditions at an Aerodrome . 
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YOUGO-SLAVS AND CZECHO - SLOVAKS. <$> Sy E. A. BRAYLEY HOVGETTs. 


T HERE appears to be some confusion in the 
minds of the general public as to the differ¬ 
ence between the Czecho-Slovaks and the Yougo- 
Slavs. Before defining that difference, however. 1 
should like to take this opportunity of registering 
my protest against the absurd spelling, from an 
English point of view, of these racial designations. 

The Yougo-Slavs are generally presented to us 
in the strange guise of Jougo - Slavs, as though 
the name was derived from the French word 
joug — yoke ; hence a number of intelligent 
people still think that the Jougo-Slavs are Slavs 
under the yoke ; and one of the aims of the war 
is thus, very' plausibly, the emancipation of the 
Slavs from the foreign yoke. As a matter of fact, 
these Slav's are the Slavs of Southern Europe, the 
Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula, of Dalmatia and 
Southern Austria—the Herzegovinians, Bosnians, 
Croatians, Roumelians, Slavonians and Slovaks, 
and, of course, also the Serbians. It is, indeed, 
the desire of all Yougo-Slavs to form one great 
Serbia under the rule of King Peter, i ml in alliance 
with Italy. The Slavonic word for South is Youg. 
pronounced as written. In German, however, the 
letter J is soft, and pronounced like our Y ; and as 
the Austrian and German papers have had much 


to say about these Southern Slav’s, we have copied 
the German spelling, just as we have copied the 
German spelling in such names as Warsaw, Wilna, 
etc , for the German IF is pronounced like a F, 
and the German V like an /•’. But surely we do not 
wish to bow the knee to German Kultur : if Southern - 
Slav is not good enough for us, let us at least 
print the Slav word for "South” as it is pronounced, 
with a Y. In Slavonic languages there is a soft l ’ 
a.s there is a hard V ; and, consequently, we are 
not offending Slavonic susceptibilities by refusing 
to adopt the German form of spelling. The same 
is true of Czechs. We have got into the way of 
printing Tzar as it is pronounced: why should we 
r.ot talk of the Tzekhs, instead of adopting a to 
us meaningless German conventional sign ? 

We have seen who the Yougo-Slavs are; who, 
then, are these Czecho Slovaks who have done 
such wonderful deeds in Siberia and probably 
changed the entire situation in Russia ? Are they 
a. special race, like the Anglo-Saxons, or are they a 
mixture of races ; what are they ? The Czechs 
we know: they are those surprising Bohemians, of 
whom we have read so much, who had so much to 
do with the Thirty Years’ War, and who were 
nearly exterminated. Thanks to the Slavophil 


movement in the middle of the last century, their 
racial consciousness was revived. To evade the 
lynx eyes of the Austrian police, they formed 
themselves into bands of gymnastic societies 
called themselves Sokols, or eagles ; and, with the 
help of Russian money, started a Slavophil pro¬ 
paganda, with the object of emancipating them¬ 
selves from Austro-Hungarian rule; and forming a 
great Slav’ Confederation. When the war broke 
out, the Czech, or Bohemian, soldiers surrendered to 
the Russian armies. However, they were not alone; 
with them were Croatians, Slovaks, Moravians, 
and other similar races of the patchwork empire. 
As they were all Slavs, and as the Czechs pre¬ 
dominated , they were called Czecho slovaks; and 
as they all hated Austrian rule, they surrendered 
whenever and wherever they could, and the 
Russians gave them land and settled them—or, at 
least, a great many of them—in Siberia, where 
they married Russian wives, and lived happilv 
until the accession of Bolshevism, with which 
they were not in sympathy. They therefore 
petitioned the Bolsheviks to let them proceed to 
Vladivostok and join the Allies. This permission 
t>eing refused, they have proved a thorn in the 
side of the Bolsheviks — a nucleus of resistance 
for sensible Russians to rally round. 


THE GREAT OFFENSIVE AGAINST RATS. 


O F all the Little Brothers of the Prussian the 
most destructive is the brown rat tMus 
Decumanus), known as ” the Hanoverian ” to our 
eighteenth-century ancestors. He is the hungriest 
and most cunning of foragers in our cornfields ; 
and it is estimated that ten rats devour a grown 
man’s ration of bread in the course of a year. 
Estimates of the number of rats living on our 
country differ widely; striking an average, we 
get 40,000,000, whence it appears that the amount 
of damage they do every year must run far into 
eight figures. And as they are microbe-carriers 
of a most dangerous type, it is clear that the cam¬ 
paign against rats which is now being planned is 
a work of national importance, as vital in its way 
as the hunting of the U-boats. 

The following statements will bring home to 
everybody the vast importance of the new offensive. 
In the first plr.ee, every man, woman, and child in 
this island is attended silently, invisibly, by a foul 
creature which destroys or damages food stuffs and 
spreads disease. Secondly, not only in war-time, but 
also in peace-time, they actually deprive us of more 
food than the U-boats did when they seemed for 
a time likely to determine the issue of the war. 
The brown forager is the U-rat we are called 


upon to extirpate. The old black nit iMus Matins), 
who came to us in the early Middle Ages, is seldom 
seen nowadays, except in the upper storeys of 
dockside warehouses (the basements of which are 
occupied by his brown rival), in certain litile coast¬ 
wise islands, and in a few localities in Southern 
England. Why and how' the black rat—whose pelt 
often has a curious mauve colouring—has been 
beaten in the struggle for existence is a scientific 
problem which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. 

It has not, apparently, been the result of open 
warfare. Nobody seems to have seen a fight 
between black and brown rats: rat for rat, 
the decision would be doubtful, for Mns Rattus, 
though smaller than his rival, is fiercer and less 
tractable, being less easily tame:l, and will some¬ 
times bear himself gallantly and adroitly in a. 
contest with a ferret, though the latter is invariable 
the victor. A friend of mine, who ta.kes care of 
a wharf and warehouses in Dockland, tells me that 
he has seen black and brown rats feeding on the 
same upper fio >r of a granary ; their relations 
had a look of armed neutrality, however, for they 
did not mingle, but kept to different corners. 
My belief is that the brown rat has prevailed 


By E. B. OSBORN. 

because he increases and multiplies more rapidly, 
is less particular in his diet, is more intelligent 
and inventive, and has developed his social gre- 
garionsness to a greater extent. The keenest 
student 1 know of wild and half-wild creatures 
resident in this country tells me that the black 
rat will not feed where the brown rat has left his 
scent—just is on the ranges of Western America 
cattle will not graze where sheep, those ” hoofed 
locusts,” have passed through. 

Like many other creatures attendant on man, 
the rats have suffered from the food shortage. 
Some twenty years ago—owing, no doubt, to a 
great increase in their numbers—they began to 
invade the open countryside, and are now found 
living in the hedgerows everywhere. Since the 
war began the spur of hunger has made them 
amazinglv audacious, especially in the London 
suburbs, wiiere they can be seen searching the dust¬ 
bins or ravaging allotments in broad daylight. 
There are many ways of waging war on rats. But 
an experienced terrier is their deadliest enemy— 
though l once nvned a dachshund who was a 
wondrous expert in rat-killing—and I do think 
that the O.B.E. ought to be conferred on the four¬ 
legged champions in the coming offensive. 


PARACHUTES AND AEROPLANES. By c. G. GREY, Editor of " m 


A LMOST every few days lately a notice comes 
through from war correspondents at the 
Front to the effect that here or there German 
aviators have been observed descending from 
damaged aeroplanes by parachutes. One of the 
latest examples actually talks of the whole crew of 
a large German bombing machine, which had been 
set alight by some of our people, landing by para¬ 
chute in the Canadian lines. 

It may seem curious to a good many pc-pie 
that we have never heard of British aviators 
descending from aeroplanes in a similar manner. 
Our kite-balloon people have been using parachutes 
practically ever since kite-balloons were brought 
into use in the British Army : and one would, 
therefore, naturally assume that if the kite-balloon 
people use parachutes -when the balloons are set 
on fire by German aeroplanes, or by the new 
German shells with clockwork fuses, the aeroplane 
people would likewise use parachutes. 

The objection to the parachute on the part of 
aeroplane people generally’—that is to say, not 
n.ily the Higher Command, but even the pilots 
.iiemselves—is that they fear it may spoil the 
performance of their machines by making them 


slower owing to its protruding alx>ve or below or 
beside the machine; or else they fear that its 
extra weight would prevent the machine from 
climbing as high as they would like to go. Of 
course, it is highly commendable on the part of all 
these officers to prefer to have efficient performance, 
which naturally means ability to kill more Huns, 
to assuring their own safety bv earning para¬ 
chutes. But, as a matter of fact, this objection 
is very largely imaginary. Their idea of a para¬ 
chute is that it is a thing like that which the kite- 
balloon people used in the early days :>1 the war. 
and still use in some sections ; that is to say, 
a great big, heavy, awkward thing, confined in a. 
sort of foolscap bag hanging out of the side of the 
balloon-basket. The modem parachute, however, 
is quite a different affair. It only weighs a matter 
of 30 lb. or so, with all its fittings—which, after 
all, is merely the difference between a thin pilot 
and a fat pilot; and it is fitted right inside the 
body of the aeroplane, so that it does not make the 
slightest difference to the performance, so far as 
its excrescences are concerned. 

The Germans had kite-balloons for three or 
four years before the war, whereas it took pretty’ 
nearly a year of strenuous agitation after the 


outbreak of war to convince the authorities 
then in power that the British Navy and Army 
ought to have kite-balloons also. Consequently, 
the Germans have had four years’ start of us in 
ki.e-ballooni, and so, according to the rules of the 
game, they ought to be allowed four years’ start 
of us in the use of parachutes from aeroplanes. 
However, certain people in this country, who 
rather believe in hurrying things, have been 
agitating pretty strenuously' for a year or so in 
favour of fitting parachutes to aeroplanes. 

There is no doubt whatever that the fitting of 
parachutes to war-aeroplanes would afford very 
great consolation to the crews. Even though an 
occasional parachute might go wrong, there is 
every reason to believe that the number of such 
failures would be a very minute percentage of the 
successful descents. If every fighting man in an 
aeroplane knew’ that he had a very' sporting chance 
of getting down practically unhurt in the event 
of his machine catching fire in the air, or being 
shot out of control, it would increase liis moral 
strength enormously, and remove the continuous 
subconscious strain caused by knowing that 1 
his machine catches fire, or is shot out of contro, 
there is no possible means of escape. 
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STRANDED. AND TRANSFORMED: WAR MACHINES IN ODD CONDITIONS. 

Official Photographs. 



f 



OUT OF ITS ELEMENT: ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S LAND-SHIPS “AT SEA A STRANDED TANK. 



A TANDEM BICYCLE AS AN ELECTRICITY-GENERATOR : AN INGENIOUS GERMAN TRENCH-DEVICE IN BRITISH HANDS. 


I I 


The Tanks otherwise known as his Majesty’s Land-ships—which hcve done such splendid 
service in the Great Advance, are quite at home in navigating tie billows of the earth, 
such as mounds, hillocks, trenches, and parapets, and other teriestrial undulations, but 
they are not the “kind of ship ’’ that fioats upon the water. A day may come, possibly, 
when they will be amphibious on soil and sea, as fljing-boats are in sea and air, tut 


that time is not yet. Occasionally, a Tank is stranded like that seen in our upper photo¬ 
graph, embedded in a flooded morass. The lower illustration shows an ingenious German 
method of generating electricity for a wireless installation in the trenches, captured in 
the British advance. A tandem bicycle with its wheels removed has been fxtd to the 
ground, and the pedal wheels connected by belting with a small dynamo. 
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THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 


X.—HER VAST INTERIOR TRANSPORT PROBLEM. 3y Edward Marshall. 


T RANSPORTATION has played a great part 
in this war, a part of vital import even in 
these British Isles, with their area of 121,331 
square miles, and with London distant only 286 
miles from Paris and the Front. What part, then, 
must it play in the warfare of the United States, 
with a national area of 5,308,483 square miles ; 
3191 miles between San Francisco, on its western 
edge, and New York, the principal port of its 
military embarkation for the war-zone, and a 
mighty stretch of 4020 miles of sea and land between 
that port and the nearest point upon the European 
fighting-line ? 

We are all likely to think America’s one prob¬ 
lem of transportation that of getting men across 
the sea. As a matter of fact, that problem of 
pure transportation is no greater than, if it is as 
great, as her terrific task of first concentrating at 
her Atlantic ports of embarkation men, supplies, 
armament, and ammunition from all parts of the 
vast American country. The one strain making 
the sea task super-hard above the land task is that 
added to it by the German submarine. German 
piracy' develops on the land as on the sea, and this 
danger of malicious mischief to American railway 
trains has been, and is, so definite, that with the 
dawn of American belligerency came the necessity 
of armed guards, ready to shoot to kill, along 
almost every mile of the nation’s railway network. 
This has been met at an immense cost of men and 
money ; and, in spite of the minute organisation, 
various outrages of enemy origin have occurred, 
at considerable cost of lives and treasure. 

In order that America shall fight efficiently, it 
has been necessary for her to overhaul each mile 
of her whole transportation system, just as the 
same process has been necessary in the European 
fighting countries. Note the difference in the 
undertakings : Great Britain’s total railway mileage 
is 23,436; Germany’s, 39,600; Austria-Hungary's, 
28,706 ; Canada’s, 29,298 ; France’s, 31,807 ; Italy’s, 
10,957. The United States’ total railway mileage 
is 255,332. 

The effort of the whole immense nation, with 
its hundred-million population, has been devoted 
to the creation of armies, equipment, and supplies 
to be poured eastward into a few Atlantic-port 


Well, all the vast American railway system was 
nationalised by one stroke of the pen as soon as 
the United States began to get into her war-stride. 
Many of the presidents and other high officials of 
the railway systems of the country entered Gov¬ 
ernment employ in that class of patriots now 
world -famous as " dollar-a-year ” men. If there 
was heart-burning or jealousy in any quarter, the 
nation has heard nothing of it. Every individual 
and company interest instantly was submerged in 



THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN BRITISH WATERS : THE 
WATCH ON THE CONNING-TOWER OF AN AMERICAN 
SUBMARINE PATROLLING FOR U-BOATS.— [Photograph by Topical] 


the great necessity for getting on with the war. 
Labour usually has pushed, and never seriously 
has hindered. 

The President’s son-in-law, Mr. McAdoo—long 
one of the nation’s greatest railway men, and the 
father of the amazing railways which are sunk in 
those unparalleled tunnels which, passing under- 


In a Report recently issued, the Director- 
General calls attention to the first results. Save 
during the period of extraordinary' weather which 
last winter tied all Northern railways up with 
snow, varying from six inches to sixty feet in 
depth, no ship destined foe the war-zone has had 
to wait for cargo because of railway inefficiency. 

Capacity has been immensely augmented by 
the increase of car-loads, train-loads, and economical 
routing, made possible by the operation of all the 
railways as a single system. Recently in a single 
western " railway territory,” during a period of 
sixty days, 8966 " cars ” were so “ routed ” as to 
save 195 miles for each truck's journey', giving a 
total distance economy of r,754,805 miles. Under 
private control, the lines employed 2325 officials 
of the higher classes, drawing annual salaries 
of more than ^4,000,000. Under Government 
control, the work was done by 1925 officials, 
drawing annual salaries of a little more than 
^3,000,000. 

Consolidation of ticket offices, alone, effected a 
saving of nearly ^5,coo,000, cessation of adver¬ 
tising saved another million pounds. Elimination 
of duplicating passenger-trains (that is, of trains 
upon competing lines running between the same 
points and bargaining for traffic) saves more 
than a million miles of passenger-train traffic 
annually west of the Mississippi River, and 
more than 26,000,000 miles in the more thickly 
settled portions of the country east of that great 
waterway. 

During the first six months of 1918, the rail¬ 
ways carried something in excess of 22,000.000 
more tons of freight than during a like period of 
last year—the largest in the nation’s railway his¬ 
tory’ up to its end. 

I shall not go into the vast figures of the wages 
paid to the employ ees of the American railways. 
The totals are too large to be significant to my 
imagination : to state them is like stating the 
celestial distances. But there has been a great 
improvement in working conditions since the 
railways have passed into Government control, 
and little or no trades-union grumbling. Women 
are employed in constantly increasing numbers. 


cities for trans-shipment by’ 
ocean, requiring the construc¬ 
tion of new Atlantic terminals 
of a magnitude hitherto un¬ 
dreamed of. Furthermore, that 
flow’ of laden traffic always from 
West to East has presented an 
extraordinary' problem of re¬ 
turning empty rolling stock and 
locomotives from East to West. 
Many a car (I think you w’ould 
call them ” trucks ” on this 
side, although Europe sees no 
actual duplicates of the Ameri¬ 
can freight raihvay vehicle) 
having travelled almost as far 
as from New York to London 
heavily laden, has been hauled 
back wholly empty to its start¬ 
ing-point. The cessation of 
European exports to America 
has made economical raihvay 
operation very' difficult by rea¬ 
son of this very complication. 
Added to the intense need for 
haste was an immense demand 



IN BRITISH WATERS TO PATROL FOR U-BOATS: A “NEST” OF AMERICAN SUBMARINES TIED UP 
TO THEIR MOTHER-SHIP T1 : CREWS ON DECK.— [Philo^raph by Topical.] 


for coal due to Allied shortages, and immense neath the lordly Hudson River, connect Han- matter, Aerial 


Much discussion has been 
going on as to the probability' 
of the return of the railways 
to private ownership and man¬ 
agement after the war ends. 
General opinion seems to be 
that this is most unlikely. 
One of the indications of this 
unlikelihood is the constant 
discussion of plans for the 
Federal insurance and pension¬ 
ing of railway employees. 

Of course, every' effort has 
been made to relieve the rail¬ 
ways of all unessential traffic. 
Perhaps the most interesting 
has been the establishment of 
aerial mail-routes, which also 
serve for the training of war- 
aviators and the testing of 
war-machines. Flying in the 
regular air-mail service between 
Washington and New ^ ork, 
carrying 210 pounds of mail- 
Postman D. C. Hart the other day 


unwonted exportations, and to abnormal con¬ 
sumption by vast munitions manufactures, pro¬ 
ducing in the United States a railway fuel shortage 


hattan Island with the New Jersey mainland— 
was made Director-General, and began to plan, 
for the first time in the history of the United 


covered the distance of 135 miles between Washing¬ 
ton and Philadelphia in one hour and twenty-three 
minutes, and the ninety miles between Philadelphia 


almost comparable to that existent here, and a 
labour shortage which has sent women into men’s 
employments almost as extensively as here. Yet 
all, now, is moving well and smoothly. 


States, a coherent scheme of transportation 
management and operation. All the 255,332 
miles of railway were automatically linked into 
a single " system.” 


and the New York City' landing-park in forty -nine 
minutes. The total elapsed time for this mail de¬ 
livery was two hours and twelve minutes, as against 
about five hours by the fast railway mail-trains. 
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AMERICAN SUBMARINES IN BRITISH WATERS: HYDROPHONES; HAMMOCKS. 

Photographs by Topical. 



The United States Navy has for a long time past bean co-operating with oar asm in 
British waters, with excellent effect, and, as mentioned by the King in a message to 
President Wilson, the greatest cordiality prevails between the officers and men of the two 
service*. As our photographs show, submarines ‘form part of the American squadron, 
and are, noth other craft, engaged in hunting the enemy’s boats of their own type. 
Space on board a submarine is naturally limited, and it requires some gymnastic skill to 


enter the upper hammocks in the sleeping quartern The photograph showing a hydro¬ 
phone in use is particularly interesting. This is an apparatus for detecting the pres e n ce 
of enemy submarines by sound. With its aid, the throb of their propellers can be beard 
at a great distance, and it is possible for a trained Hstener to follow the direction of 
the sounds. Die information thus obtained is commu ni cated through a voice-pipe to 
the bridge, and measures are taken accordingly. 


/ 
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THE GREAT 


ADVANCE 


IN PALESTINE: 


ALREADY 18 ,( 




THE VITAL FACTOR OF WATER SUPPLY IN A THIRSTY LAND : AN R.E. 
AT A PALESTINE WELL. 


TYPICAL OF MANY THAT HAVE BEEN OCCO 
TURKISH TRI 


SEEN FROM INSIDE A “ BURIED " TANK : 

ON THE PALESTINE FRONT. 


WHAT NO MAN’S LAND IN PALESTINE LOOKS LIKE : A SHELL-BURST 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 


AMONG THE PALMS OF THE HOLY LAND : A TANK "PARK" 
ON THE BRITISH FRONT. 


Though naturally not taken during the recent battle in Palestine, that event lends especial interest just now to these photographs illustrating previous phases of the Brit' ’ 

work of Tanks, the nature of the country, and the general conditions of the campaign. The first official announcement of General Allenby's great advance said : 

September 18 our troops commenced a general attack on the front between the Jordan and the sea. To the east of the Jerusalem-Nablus road, British and Indian troops a ^ 

launched.’’ Later official reports showed the magnitude of the success. By 8 P' 


At 4.30 a.m. on the 19th, the main attack (in which French troops participated) was 






















r 
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0ONERS HAD BEEN COUNTED, AND 120 GUNS COLLECTED.” 



SANDY GOING : BRITISH TANKS DURING THE CAMPAIGN 
IN PALESTINE. 


GOING INTO ACTION : A FRONT VIEW OF A BRITISH TANK 
IN PALESTINE. 


ICrORIOUS TROOPS 
INE. 


HIS MAJESTY’S LAND SHIP “ TIGER ” ON THE PALESTINE FRONT : A BRITISH TANK, 
WITH SOME OF ITS CREW. 


*°)» the enemy resistance had collapsed everywhere, save on the Turkish left in the Jordan Valley. ... On the north our cavalry, traversing the held of Armageddon, had occupied 
Uuleh, and Beisan, and were collecting the disorganised masses of enemy troops and transport as they arrived from the south. All avenues of escape ©pen to the enemy, except the 
* the Jordan between Beisan and Jisr-ed-Damieh, were thus dosed.” A communique of September 22 stated that "already 18,000 prisoners had been counted and 120 guns 
On the 23 rd an unofficial message reported that up to that day the number of prisoners had risen to 25,000, and that the whole Turkish Army had been rounded up. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN INDEPENDENT AIR FORCE. « C. G. GREY, 

Editor ot Vht Aeroplane." 




' I 'HERE has been some little discussion of late 
in certain papers concerning the functions of 
the Independent Force, Royal Air Force—as it is 
officially called. One critic, of the highest military 
standing, went so far as to say that, if the 
Independent Force, R.A.F., had been attached to 
the Allied Armies on Aug. 8 , instead of operating 
against the Rhineland and manufacturing centres 
in Germany, the German retreat might have been 
turned into a rout. He even went so far as 
to talk about the I.F. bombing the old 
apple-women of Mannheim, and in a general 
way gave one the impression that he con¬ 
sidered an Independent Air Force to be a 
waste of men and material, besides being con¬ 
trary to the principle of unity which, thanks 
to the able generalship of Marshal Foch, 
has proved such a marked success of late. 

The Royal Air Force came into being 
largely as the result of Parliamentary agita¬ 
tion. The chief argument in favour of its 
creation seemed to be that the sea is one 
element, and is controlled by the Navy ; the 
land is another, and is the affair of the Army ; 
and the air is another, and therefore ought 
to have a third Service all to itself. The 
opponents of this argument held, with reason, 
that sailors and soldiers alike breathe and 
move in the air, and that the air is therefore 
common to both Services. They stated that 
an aeroplane or a seaplane was merely a 
vehicle which carried a sailor or a soldier on AT 
his lawful occasions, and that there was no 
need for a third Service at all, as the R.N.A.S. 
and the R.F.C. fulfilled all necessary requirements. 

A third section held that the Navy shouid have 
its own Air Service for all matters directly affecting 
the work of the Fleet, such as sea-scouting, coastal 
patrois, and attacking enemy ports; that the 
Army should have its Flying Corps for purely 
military operations within what the French call 
“ the zone of the Armies ” ; and then, in addition, 
there was need for an 
Imperial Air Force, 
whose duty it would be 
to carry war into the 
enemy’s country by air, 
quite independently of 
the strategy of the Navy 
or the Army, but in 
accord with the general 
strategy of the War 
Cabinet—or, as it would 
be to-day, of the Allied 
War Council. 

As things have 
turned out, we in this 
country have adopted 
the form of the first 
section and the principle 
of the third. That is 
to say, we have a Royal 
Air Force, complete with 
Air Ministry and Staff, 
which attends to all 
aerial affairs. But in 
practice this force di¬ 
vides itself automatic¬ 
ally into three parts, 

one of which is under the executive command of 
the Navy, one of which is under the executive 
command of the various General Officers of the 
Armies with which it is co-operating, and a third, 
which is the Independent Force R_A.F., and carries 
on its own operations against the enemy without 
reference to either the Navy or the Army, and is 
responsible for its actions to the Air Council alone. 
This division of labours is at any rate logical. 
An Independent Air Force, which for the sake 
of brevity one may call the I.A.F., would carry 


war into enemy territory wherever the Navy and 
the Army could not do so. We have the authority 
of Mr. Kellaway, one of our own Government 
officials, for the statement l which he made in a 
public speech) that an air raid over a munition 
area causes the loss of thousands of man-hours of 
work—which means just so much munitions not 
produced, which is the same tiling in its effect on 
the Army as producing them and then blowing 


A BRITISH AERODROME IN FRANCE: ONE OF THE RJLF.'S 
BIC BOMBING-MACHINES READY TO START ON A FLIGHT. 
Official Photograph. 

them up. If air war can be carried into the 
enemy's country regularly and in sufficient force 
over a sufficient area, it must seriously deplete the 
supply of munitions, and thus weaken the resist¬ 
ance of the enemy’s armies in the field. 


ably, and would have given the Hun a lesson in 
the physique of Stosslruppen. But they would 
have paralysed our Fleet, and would have left all 
sorts of openings of which the enemy could have 
taken advantage. 

In a precisely similar, though in a smaller 
way the removal of the I.F. from its regulai 
work of hindering German munition production 
and transport would have given the enemy 
opportunities for recuperation. The diversion 
of this force, on or before Aug. 8 , would 
almost certainly have made a vast difference 
to the result of the American push at St. 
Mihiel on Sept. ii. for the continual bombing 
of the railway communications at Metz and 
Treves, and of the German defensive aero¬ 
dromes in Alsace-Lorraine, must have made 
the defence of St. Mihiel much more difficult. 
And who knows but tha t the re-establishment 
of direct railway communication between 
Toul and Nancy and Verdun may have 
greater strategic effect on the course of the 
war than any of the apparently greater ad¬ 
vances of the past few months ? 


There are more ways of killing a cat 
than by choking it with cream, and there are 
more ways of making an army retreat from 
a defensive position than by pushing it in 
the face. Also, there are more ways of using 
an air force than by turning it on to fight 
enemy aircraft, or bomb and machine-gun 
retreating troops. Such work of direct attack 
is purely the affair of the force which used 
to be the R.F.C., and is now the RA.F. units 
operating with the Army. It is no more the 
affair of the Independent Air Force than it is 
of the former Royal Naval Air Service. 


Now, as regards the critic who will have it 
that the Independent Force would have turned 
the German retreat into a rout if the I.F. had been 


AT A BRITISH AERODROME IN FRANCE: A SMALL MOTOR-TRACTOR GETTING A BIG R.A.F. BOMBING-MACHINE 
INTO POSITION .—[Official Photograph.] 

operating with the Army. One might, if one wished 
to enter into a controversy with him, equally well 
argue that if some 500,000 bluejackets and stokers, 
with their officers and arms and ammunition, had 
been taken away from the Grand Fleet and its 
auxiliary craft, and had been pitched into the 
battle, say, at Arras or Amiens when the enemy 
was on the move rearwards, they would have turned 
the retreat into a rout. A matter of forty divisions 
composed of healthy and hearty sailor men would 
have shaken the German defence quite consider¬ 


It is possible, though one cannot produce 
figures for or against the argument, that the 
Independent Force, RA.F., was formed before 
the R.A.F. Army units were as numerous as the 
Army required ; but if 
the War Cabinet de¬ 
cided—as one presumes 
it did—that the time 
had come for creating 
an Independent Force, 
then who is in a posi¬ 
tion to dispute the de¬ 
cision ? But doubtless 
it would be impossible 
ever to give the Army 
all the aeroplanes it 
would like to have; and 
so a start for the I.F., 
or I.A.F., had to be 
made somewhere. One 
feels sure that the 
average soldier fully 
believes that the Navy' 
could well spare half at 
least of its men and 
material to add to the 
Army ; and it is equally 
certain that the en¬ 
thusiastic sailor would 
feel justified in adding to 
the strength of the Fleet 
at the expense of the 
Army. It is quite a healthy attitude of mind, and 
merely results from each man’s belief in the prime 

importance of his own Service. Consequently, either 

would cheerfully get men and material from the 
I.A.F. in order to strengthen his own Service. Which 
is precisely why an Air Ministry, complete with Secre¬ 
tary of State, is needed to keep a nice balance be¬ 
tween the claims of the three Flying Services, though 
one believes that, as time goes on, the Air Ministry 
will become more and more wrapped up in the opera¬ 
tions of the Independent, or Imperial, Air Force. 
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FACTORS IN ALLENBY’S VICTORY: TRANSPORT CAMELS FOR PALESTINE. 


A CAMEL’S “VET.” AT WORK: GIVING THE 
PATIENT A DOUCHE. 


ENTRAINING. 


RESTING AFTER A SEA VOYAGE : CAMELS AT A REMOUNT DEFAT, WITH A BRITISH OFFICER (ON THE LEFT) AND SOME NATIVE SUBORDINATES. 


CAMELS AS RAILWAY PASSENGERS : ENTRAINED FOR PALESTINE. 


INVALUABLE FOR PALESTINE TRANSPORT WORK : CAMELS IN THEIR LINES. 


The camel, whose military characteristics have been immortalised in Kipling’s verse, has 
proved invaluable as a beast of burden in our Eastern campaigns. He has travelled in 
his thousands to Palestine, and he must be credited with his due share in General Allenby's 
great victory, for transport has been one of the main difficulties of the campaign, and the 


useful " oont " has contributed to the solution of the problem. Our photographs illustrate 
the work of a Camel Remount Depot for the supply of animals for transport service on 
the Palestine front It was in charge of a British officer (seen in the long narrow photo¬ 
graph) to whom his Oriental subordinates must look up as to one of the sons of Anak. 


/ 















































THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN, AND HIS DAUGHTERS, OH 
BOARD THE “ U.C 56 " : INSPECTING A GUN. 


A U-BOAT INTERNED AT SANTANDER : THE " U.C. 56 ” (RIGHT) ALONG¬ 
SIDE A SPANISH TORPEDO-BOAT. 


THE WORK OF ANZAC ENGINEERS IN THE PALESTINE CAMPAIGN 
A BARREL PIER BRIDGE BUILT DURING THE ADVANCE 


AFTER THE BLOWING UP OF THE JAPANESE BATTLE SHIP “ KAWACHI ” 
CASKETS CONTAINING 600 MEN’S ASHES ON AN ALTAR 










V, 
















1 THE HOLY CARPET PILGRIMAGE LEAVING < 
JLj THRICE ROUND 


WITH THEIR HELMETS AND OTHER ARTICLES OF EQUIPMENT AS TOMBSTONES : 
GRAVES OF GERMAN SOLDIERS ON THE MARNE FRONT. 
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THE WORLD UNDER THE SHADOW OF WAR: NAVA 

Photographs by Vidal, C.N.. Topical, Itai 


These photographs gathered from far - distant parts of a world still lying under the shadow of war are lor the most part self-explanatory. In two cases, however, some further notts 
be of interest. The Japanese battle-ship “ Kawachi,” a Dreadnought completed in 191a, blew up and sank in Tokuyama Bay on July 12, and it was stated at the time that the 
were over 500. The number was apparently under-estimated, for, according to the information supplied with our photograph, illustrating a memorial service held in honour of the ^ 
the caskets seen arranged on the altar contain the ashes of more than 600 men. The " Kawachi ” was the second war-ship lost by Japan in harbour during the war, ^ 

January 15, 1917, the battle-cruiser “ Tsukuba ” was wrecked by an explosion while anchored at Yokosuku, with the loss of oxer 200 lives. The Pilgrimage of the Holy Carpet from 
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^11 and military events in east and west. 

‘f N'OAl Ofhcui, AM. Fkknch Official. 



AS THEY APPEAR IN THE NATURAL COURSE : GERMAN 11*2 SHELL- 
HOLES FORMED INTO PONDS. 


A SHELL-HOLE CAMOUFLAGED. TO DIVERT ATTENTION FROM AN 
ADJACENT BATTERY : A WESTERN FRONT SCENE. 


SUCCESSFUL IN SILENCING THE GERMAN SUPER-CANNON : ONE OF THE 
HUGE RAIL-MOUNTED FRENCH GUNS 


ALARM SIGNALS ON THE PIAVE FRONT : AN ITALIAN SOLDIER 
ATTENDING TO A STACK OF ROCKETS. 


>R MECCA : A CEREMONIAL PROCESSION PASSING 
LRPETS IN SLOW TIME. 


CAMOUFLAGED IN THEIR " NEST ” : FRENCH BALLONS DF. PROTECTION (OBSERVATION- 
BALLOONS) IN THEIR QUARTERS ON THE GROUND. 


to Mecca is a great annual event in the Mohammedan world. It was arranged that this /ear’s pilgrims should leave Suez for Jeddah on September 4, and their safe arrival with the 

Carpet at that Arabian port was announced on the 9th. From Jeddah, of course, they proceed overland to Mecca. Important ceremonies attend the departure of the Pilgrimage from Cairo. 

The Holy Carpet itself consists of a number of pieces of tapestry to form hangings, or curtains, for the Kaaba, the Tomb of the Prophet, at Mecca. They are carried on large frames which 

are seen in our photograph, with their escort, drawn up in the centre, while the leading pilgrims pass thrice round them in procession accompanied by the sacred Mahmai, a symbolic 

palanquin which is always taken on the pilgrimage. It is seen on the right in the central group. 
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AMERICAN COLD STEEL FOR GERMANS IN FRANCE: UNITEI 

From a Drawing 


■ 


HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING IN WHICH THE GERMAN IS NO MATCH FOR THE AMI 

The war has shown that the American soldier is, man for man, far the superior of the German. The fact has been proved in many a hand-to-hand encounter, of which 
the above drawing shows a typical instance, the clearing of Belleau Wood by American Marines, an action which took place some little time before the great American 
advance at St. MihieL On that splendid success Sir Douglas Haig recently sent a message of congratulation to General Pershing, in which he said : “ All ranks of the British 
Annies in France welcome with unbounded admiration and pleasure the victory which has attended the initial offensive of the great American Army under your persona! 
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.states marines rout the enemy with the bayonet. 

„ }iokgbs Scott. 



: MEN OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL BRIGADE CLEARING BELLEAU WOOD. 

The United States forces in France are growing every day. It was recently stated that the number of troops embarked for Europe during August was 313,000. 
n K American Marines, it is interesting to recall that some of them fought side by side with British Marines, under an American officer, at the defence of Peking 
r an indent which is commemorated on the memorial to the Royal Marine Light Infantry in St. James's Park. Such coincidences naturally add to the cordiality 
relations between the troops.— [Dravinei Copyrighted in the United Stales and Canada.) 
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PW1W1HG THE REBELS: THE EGYPTIANS* fioOKI OH CHEMISTRY BURNT BT ORDER OF DIOCLETIAN 


ECESSITY is the mother of invcn- 


us to such cogent necessities that a numerous 
family of inventions might be expected as the 
result. Nor have those who foresaw this been dis¬ 
appointed. Putting aside for the moment man¬ 
slaying devices like tanks, machine-guns, and 
aeroplanes, the number of mechanical inventions 
produced since the war is legion. Most of these 
never come to the ears of the public, 
and have been adopted in munition 
factories with the one purpose of 
lessening the demand for skilled 
labour—or, in other words, of enabling 
untrained workers such as women or 
discharged soldiers to do by the help 
of machinery what before the war was 
done only by the hands of men 
trained by long years of apprentice¬ 
ship. It is quite true that most of 
this new machinery is used at present 
for the manufacture of warlike appli¬ 
ances of one kind or another ; but it 
is none the less the case that it can 
nearly all be turned, when peace at 
length comes, to peaceful purposes, 
and that the " jigs ”—to call them by 
their professional name—which enable 
an unskilled girl to turn out shells by 
the hundred can, with very little 
alteration, be used for the multiplica¬ 
tion of the parts of motor-cars. The 
result of this should be that if and 
when we set ourselves to produce that 
increased output of manufactured 
goods which alone—as financiers tell 
ns—will enable us to pay off our War Debt, 
we shall be able to use unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled labour to an extent which before the 
war could not have been dreamed of—a con¬ 
clusion which those gentlemen (and ladies) 
who go on strike wquld do well to consider. 


Will, now, this great 
increase of labour- 
saving machinery 
make for the general 
well-being of the com¬ 
munity, or only for 
the profit of those 
engaged in its use ? 
The answer to this 
must depend a good 
deal on our after-the- 
war politics, but it is 
plain that it can be 
made of the greatest 
service to agriculture. 
The motor - tractor 
now in use for the first 
time enables plough¬ 
ing, sowing, reaping, 
and harvesting to be 
conducted with some¬ 
thing like thrice the 
speed that these opera - 
tions took when ac¬ 
complished by man 
and horse, and thus 
enables one man to 
do the work of three. 
Add to this that, as 
has several times 
been shown in these 
columns, we are no 
longer dependent for 
our supply of fertil¬ 
isers on the nitrate 


Abtjmi via IKKUMUC Treat* m Muiat ; ftuzcuz 


| WAR, PEACE, AND INVENTIONS. 

beds of Chile, but have the whole atmosphere from 
which to draw it, and we are in a fair way to treble 
our output of wheat and other cereals. Into what 
this will mean in the provision of cheap bread we 
have lately acquired some insight, and it is probable 


RECRUITING FOR THE R.A.F. t A NERVE TEST DURING THE FIRST MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION AT UPPER BROOK STREET.— [Official Pk^ograpk.] 

that we are not yet at the end of our tether in that 
respect. With the return to the land that this will 
encourage, we may hope in time to achieve other 
inventions making for the economical production 
of food : while the development of aeroplanes and 
dirigible balloons may give us in time a new' and 


RECRUITING FOR THE R-AF.: RECRUITS TAKING THE OATH, AT HAMPSTEAD. 
Ofdal Photograph. 


speedy means of transport for the food so 
produced, which will further lessen the price. 

Dangerous as it is to prophesy in such matters, 
it is doubtful, however, if we can expect any 
further aid from science in this direction. The 
discovery of any sort of chemical or synthetic food 
which shall save us from the need of devouring 
animals and plants seems as far off as ever, and 
if anything could have brought it 
nearer, it would have been the neces¬ 
sities—far greater than our own—of the 
starving masses of Central Europe. 
Rather is it to the mineral world that 
we must look for help. One of the 
most crying needs of the time that w ill 
follow the proclamation of peace will be 
the discovery of a new metal or alloy 
that will have the resistance and flexi¬ 
bility of steel without its weight. If 
aluminium, for instance, could be made 
as strong as wrought-iron without in¬ 
creasing its weight, it has been calcu¬ 
lated that our railway trains would burn 
not more than a third of the coal which 
they at present consume, and our ships 
and our factories would probably be 
able to decrease their consumption in 
something like the same proportion. 

Nor should the economic use of the 
coal wrhich it will still be necessary to 
win from the earth be neglected. As 
the late Sir William Ramsay—who will 
probably be recognised by future cen¬ 
turies as the greatest scientist of the 
age — pointed out some time ago, the burning 
of the coal at the pit's mouth and its im- • 
mediate conversion into power in the shape of 
electricity would be an enormous saving both 
of coal and labour. Could it be accomplished, 
power could be distributed for all industries work¬ 
ing under a roof in the 
same way that water 
is now, and the means 
of production would 
thus be brought, as the 
advertisements say, 
within the reach of all. 
Not the least of the 
benefits that this 
would confer on the 
community would be 
the wiping out of the 
reproach of the 
" Black Country,"and 
the restoration of its 
natural scenery to one 
of the loveliest parts 
of England. 

Such are the lines 
along which modem 
invention may be ex¬ 
pected to develop. 
Manyd isappointments 
are doubtless in store 
for us before it comes 
to full fruition, but 
its course is at least 
possible of accom¬ 
plishment. What it 
demands, above all 
else, is the pulling to¬ 
gether and the hearty 
collaboration of the 
community. Will it 
get it ? F. L. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: 


| Photographs by Richardson. Morgan, Tei 


OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 

> Fry, L.E..V, Vanoyk. Sharp. Lambert and Lambert, Welchman, Lapatetty, Nicoxl. 
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LIEUT JAMES H. NASH, 
Iri3h Gu.- r <is Eldest son of 
Major Sir Vincent and Lady 
Nash, Shannon View House, 
Kilmuny, Limerick. Killed 
in action. 


CAPT. T. W. E. DIXON, 
M.C., M.M., 

Central Ontario Regt. Son 
of Mr. W. A. Dixon, late of 
Ashton, Torquay, and Mrs. 
Dixon, Babbacombe. 


CAPT. ARCHIBALD MAC¬ 
KENZIE, 

Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Officially reported as having 
been killed while on active 
service at the Front. 


2nd LT. W. E. BRUFTON, 
R.F.A. Officially reported 
jlied of wounds received 
while on active service. Son 
of Mr. Harry D. Brufton. of 
Wanstead. 


CAPT. WILLIAM S. CURRIE, 
Gordon Highlanders. Son of the late Mr. J. 
Currie, and of Mrs. Currie, West bourne 
Cardens, Kelvinssde, Glasgow. Killed in 
action. 


MAJOR B. C. B. TOWER, M.C., 
Royal Fusiliers. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Son 
of Mrs. Tower, of 66, Princes 
Cate, S.W. Killed on active 
service. 


LIEUT.-COL EDWARD T. 
SAINT, D.S.O, 

Cambridgeshire Regt. Son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Saint, of 
Tenison Road, Cambridge. Three 
times mentioned in despatches. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A. E. G. 
mckenzie. 

New Brunswick Regiment. Has 
been officially reported by the 
Authorities as having been killed 
in action. 


LIEUT.-COL LORD 
ALEXANDER 
THYNNE, M.P., 
D.S.O., 

Wilts Regt. Youngest 
son of the fourth Mar¬ 
quess of Bath. Killed 
in action. He had 
been twice previously 
wounded. 


MAJOR JOHN KER- 
RICK L FITZWIL- 
LIAMS, M.C., 
R.H.A. Eighth son of 
Mr. G. N. L. Fits- 
williams, of Cilycwm, 
Carmarthenshire, and 
son-in-law of Sir Clar¬ 
endon Hyde, of Long- 
worth. 


CAPT. GEORGE HELY-HUTCHIN- 
SON-ALMOND, 

MJV, M.B„ B.Ch., Oxon, 

R A.M.C. Eldest son of the late Mr. 
Hefy - Hutchinson - Almond, Head¬ 
master of Loretto. 


CAPT. SIDNEY E. YOUDEN, 
Durham Light Infantry. Younger 
son of Mr and Mrs. John Youden, 
of Beechwood Drive, Jordan Hj)i, 
Glasgow. Killed while on active 
service. 


MAJOR G. E. B. WATSON, DS.O., M.C., 
R.H.A. Third son of the late CoL J. W. 
Watson, Political Agent, Kathiawar, Bombay, 
and Mrs. Watson, Swainswick. Killed in 
action. 


CAPT. JOHN RODGERS 
York and Lancs Regt. Eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. J. Rodgers, 
V.D. (retired), of Sheffield, 
and grandson of the late Sir 
Henry Stephenson, Sheffield. 


LIEUT. JOHN MURPHY, 
N.F. Of New Shilton. On 
the staff of the National 
Union of Railwaymen when 
war broke out. Joined the 
Artists Rifle Corps. 


CAPT. RICHARD LE BRUN NICHOL¬ 
SON, M.C., 

Cheshire Regt. Only son of Mr. W. R. 
Nicholson, of Nelson's Croft, Bebing- 
ton. Officially reported killed in 
action. 


CAPT. T. HERBERT 
DIXON, M.C., 
Manchester Regt. Only son 
of Mr. and Mrs, H. C. Dixon, 
of Heaton Moor, near Man¬ 
chester. 


LIEUT. V. E. OSBORNE, 
Oxon and Bucks Light In¬ 
fantry Has been offically 
reported as having been 
killed wa le on active service 
at the Front. 
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turning and that turning, breaks back from barriers. schooner Manawa. containing three ra 

dances over thin ice, and runs away from situations her just man. dropped anchor in the harbour, 

liberty-loving soul finds inconvenient. The book is full of sioner's fair daughter and her aunt were 
mirth - provoking situations, Mr. Comp¬ 
ton Mackenzie being apparently carried 
away by Sylvia’s irrepressible liveliness. 


NEW NOVELS. 


. e As Mr. Compton Mackenzie develops 

"Sylvia Scarlett.” . . . ... , 

the series of books which, properly 

speaking, may be said to have begun with ” Carnival,” we 
can watch the modifications of his method. He is, as we 
know, the inimitable exponent of joyous youth. He revels 
in the lights and shades of a certain Cockney humour 
which is, to our mind, as gaily witty as anything the world 
can show. 


Towards the end of the volume, when 
she has tried marriage as well as many 
other things, we find her arriving at a 
certain philosophy. She looks out on 
her Bohemian world, and discovers that 
she can sum up its major problem in the 
aphorism : ” Prostitution is selling one's 
body to keep one's soul , one might say 
of most marriages that they were selling 
one's soul to keep one's body.” But she 
is not often so consciously reflective. 
She handles men with the skill of a girl 
who is not swayed by 
passion, but has rather 
taken its measure and 

I is strong in her own 

control. She is an 
artist, and she has the 
art of livng, too, at 
her finger-tips. "Sylvia 
Scarlett" shows Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie 
again as a master of 


“ Sylvia Scarlett" (Martin Seeker) is another win¬ 
dow opened upon the adventures of the people of the 
“ Sinister Street ” circle. Once more the fiddles tune up, 
the lights glow, and men and maidens masquerade upon 
the stage of life. People will remember Sylvia as the 
friend of Michael Fane’s Lily. Here she plays the chief 
part, and her history is covered from her birth—and 
before it—to her thirtieth year. It is not. for all its four 


ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT IN FRANCE: SORTING TOMMY’S MAIL 
Official Photograph. 


Rotorua Rex. 


A young American 
writer, led by Stevenson and Louis 
Becke, has taken a trip to the South 
Pacific in ” Rotorua Rex ” (Skeffington), 
and the result is an hour’s amusement 
for the novel-reader. The lines are, as 
may be guessed, fairly familiar ones ; 
but Mr. J. Allen Dunn has introduced 
the novelty of placing his island nights 
entertainment some time in the Great 
War—at a date which can only be 
guessed at by the circumstance that the 
young man from America has not been 
called up in the service of his country. 


of fifty thousand dollars, a prize to set the aforesaid 
rascals plotting. 


Vance Loudon, the man of honour in the Manawa s 
quartette, took a resolution to save the dollars and the 
daughter from the kidnapping conspiracy. After this, 
Rotorua and a native rival have their parts to play; 
and the story hums until a timely British gun-boat 
comes to the rescue of the hero, and blows sky-high 
the machinations of his enemies. 


Mr. Dunn is so kind to his British characters that we 
hope he will forgive us for pointing out that no English¬ 
man. Cockney or otherwise, ever spoke the dialect he 
has evolved for Sergeant Bristol Some of us do drop 
our " h's.” and pick them up again too—but not quite 
in this extraordinarily wholesale and laborious fashion. 


WITH THE BRITISH IN ITALY AN INTELLIGENCE OFFICER EXAMINING 
GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE.—[OjffciaJ Photograph ] 


hundred and ninety pages, nearly long enough, and we are 
glad to see that it is to be followed by the further experi¬ 
ences of Sylvia and Michael. So far, Sylvia tries this 


Rotorua Rex is the noble savage, a man unspoiled 
by the touch of civilisation. His kingdom was left 
without a British Commissioner when the trading- 
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GAMAGES 

Our “Service 99 Clothing lasts longest when 
wear is hardest . 


TRENCH COAT 


WAISTCOAT. 


required. _ 

SPECIAL VALUE IN TAN ! _ 

LEATHER prooxuMj 

Leather back and front, and long | with the RUSSIAN EXPEDI- 


sleeves of soft windproof Moleskin. j T10NARY FORCES will find 
warmly lined. everythin they require ia w 
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HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Carnages' New Model for Winter 1918-19. 
PRACTICAL, USEFUL, 
DURABLE. 

Every coat is perfectly tailored. Lined with 
the same material as outside, interlined oiled 
cambric, making the coat quite waterproof. 

Price 84 / m Post Free U.K. 


ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 
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The Brand that made 
the Reputation 

WjW® 


look for this 

BRAND ON THE BOX 






coroNA_sJ55: 

,. lA CORONA” Corona 

gfhe Jokoha” Brand 

!!a large luxurious agar. 
If you want “La Corona 

Corona Cigars ask explicitly 

for them. They are re¬ 
cognised all over the world 
as the standard of perfection 
by which all other fine 
Havana Cigars are judged. 

Corona '" 6 size of a “La 

SC” -r*- the “ after 

*“»«F U Corona 

La Co° R on Na fla T-1 B c qm ' 


“LA CORONA” is the famous 
Brand of Havana Cigars manufac¬ 
tured by the Havana Cigar and 
Tobacco Factories, Ltd. It has a 
host of imitators, and smokers 
should be on their guard against 
substitutions. Genuine “ LA 
CORONA” Cigars are identified 
by this Registered Brand or 
Trade Mark, which appears 
on the top of every box. 

CAUTION against 
"PASSING OFF” 

The Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories, 
Ltd. (Successors to Alvarez Lopez & Co.), 
will take immediate proceedings against all 
persons selling, in response to orders for 
“LA CORONA” Cigars or “CORONA” 
Cigars, or “LA CORONA Corona ” 
Cigars, or “ CORONA CVcfftf ” Cigars, 
any cigars that arc not genuine “ LA 
CORONA” Brand Cigars of the Com¬ 
pany’s manufacture. Please communicate 
to me any attempt to pass off other 
cigars as “ LA CORONA ” or “ COR¬ 
ONA” or “ CORONA-GVmw ” cigars. 

M. P. TROY, 

Dashwood House, t. Hew Bml St, LonA m. EXJ. 

If you have any difficulty in procuring “LA 
CORONA” Cigars, and will write me, 
I will do my best to put you in touch 
with dealers carrying stock. 

British Selling Agent for 
the following Brands: 

LA CORONA. 

BOCK. HENRY CLAY. CABANAS, 
FLOR DE CUBA. J. S. MURIAS, 
LA ROSA DE SANTIAGO, 
MANUAL GARCIA ALONSO. 
VILLAR Y VILLAR. 
CAROLINA, and PEDRO MURIAS. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE 

Owing to shipping difficulties Cigar 
Stocks are low. If you have a good stock 
of f* LA CORONA " Cigars and will advise 
me, I shall be pleased to refer to you cus¬ 
tomers who have difficulty in finding them • 
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LADIES’ NEWS. 

A MERICA is responsible for a state of affairs in our 
luxurious homes and hotels which will this winter 
have to be changed. Central heating, whether by hot 
air or hot water, resulted in women wearing the thinnest 
of clothing in the house. There were no such things, for 
smart ladies, as winter frocks. Chilfon, crfcpc-de-Chinc. 
georgette, taffeta, were usual. It was rather the correct 
thing to season-mark such ethereal clothes by a line ot 
fur here or there. Also it was fashionable to wear velvet; 
in this case the bodice was usually chilfon or lace. So 
warm were stairways, corridors, and rooms that winter 
clothes, in the usual acceptation of that term, woul 1 have 
been unbearable indoors. This coming winter they will 
be necessary, for fires will be possible in only a few rooms, 
and the greater portions of houses and hotels will remain 
unheated. The King has, it is stated, ordered that there 
is to be no central heating in Windsor Castle or Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. Doubtless his Majesty’s example in this, as 
in other patriotic ways, will be widliy followed. Doctors 
are saying that this change in interior heating will make 
for better health—that there will be fewer cold ailments; 
so virtue will not be left to be altogether its own reward. 

The Mayor of Rome, receiving civic hospitality here in 
return lor that shown to our Lord Mayor in the Eternal 
City, bears two ducal titles in virtue of his wife, who is, 
in her own right. Duchesa di Rignano and Calcata. and is 
a Lady of the Palace to the Queen of Italy. The Mayor 
is a younger brother of Prince Colonna, head of that 
historic family, and is a near relative of the Marchesa 
Imperiali. wife of the Ambassador from Italy to our 
Court. He is Prince Prospco Colonna. and is about 
sixty. He is also Prince of Sonnino, and has some sons 
and a daughter. The Colonnas have always been favour¬ 
ites at the Italian Court, and are among the White Catholics; 
those who are attache.! lo the Vatican being called, for 
distinguishing purposes. Black Catholics. 

The engagement of Miss Victoria Mary Dugdalc to 
Major the Hon. Wilfred Bailey, D.S.O., Grenadier Guards, 
brings many things to mind. The bride-to-be is the 
Queen’s god daughter and namesake, albeit she is commonly 
called Vera. Her mother is her Majesty's lifelong friend, 
the most intimate the Princess May possessed outside the 
royal circle. Together in Switzerland the Princess and 
Lady Eva Dugdalc made many an expedition in their 
girlhood. Lady Eva is still in the Royal Household, in 
which her handsohje husband. Colonel Sir Frank Dugdale, 
also has an appointment. Miss Dugdalc is an only 
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ONE OF " 
Of light-blue velour < 
panel of beaver, this 


NEWEST THINGS IN COATS, 
i, with a cape collar and front and back 
t quite reconciles one to chilly autumnal days. 


daughter, and is a friend oi the only daughter 0 / 
Royal House oi Windsor, repeating in this generation whal 
began in its predecessor, when the Oueen and Lady Ev- 
also only daughters, were lnends. Major Wilfred Baito 
is the eldest and only surviving son of Lord and La/ 
GLanusk. As he is in the twenties, a Major in the Guards 
and a D.S.O., his military career is already distinguished 
His next brother, also in the ’’ G.G.,” was killed in i 9 i s 
and the youngest, a midshipman, in the naval action otf 
Jutland. Lady Eva Dugdale is the Earl of Warwick’s 
sister ; and Colonel Sir Frank is a brother of Mr. Janies 
lioughton Dugdalc. ot Wmxall Abbey, County Warwick 

The order of the bath is to be decidedly chillier—not 
the Most Honourable Order instituted in 1399 and revived 
in 1725, but the most cleanly and luxurious order in¬ 
stituted early in civilisation, continued more or less 
luxuriously ever since, while conveniences for it have been 
immensely facilitated of late in our own country. In early 
Victorian days a well-equipped bath-room with a good 
hot-watcr supply would hardly have been found in 011c 
out of ten mansions of the great; now»>ne is included in 
every suite of an up-to-date hotel, and modem houses 
have one or more according to size and requirement In 
the Prime Minister’s official residence there was no bath¬ 
room until Mrs. Asquith instituted five. In Windsor 
Castle itself King Edward had to plan out and put in 
bath-room accommodation. Even with rationed fuel and 
gas we shall be greatly better off for baths than were our 
forbears. The serious complaint aired so generally, ” We 
would rather do without lood than baths,’’ is rather an 
exaggeration. It is true that high-pressure ranges an 
extravagant, but with care a couple of hot baths a week 
will be generally possible, and that is no bad allowance— 
our grandmothers had, perhaps, one in their bedrooms in 
seven days. The lady who is anxious to have a Thermos 
bath installed would not be so hygienic in reality as in 
thought. Bath-water does need changing ! 

Not often does the Mayor of a provincial town have 
such a piece of news to tell as his Worship of Nottingham 
last week, when he announced the engagement of Lady 
Victoria Cavendish-Bentinck to Captain Michael Erskine 
Wemyss. The public is keenly interested in Lady 
Victoria, who is the only daughter of as popular a Duke 
and Duchess as ever graced the strawberry leaves. Queen 
Victoria personally held her in her arms at her christen¬ 
ing, for which the beautiful miniature gold font, made 
for the baptism of an heir to Welbeck long ago, was used. 
It was, of course, also used for Lord Titchfield’s reception 



Longest Wear: Least Repair 


The most d'-sirable^ leather. and 
the most skilled workmanship are 
to be found in F. H. & W. Boob 
and Shoes. In this way you get 
real value in first cost, as well as 
ultimate value, for every piece of 
our Footwear will give splendid 
service over a long period with a 
low repairing expense. 

The F. H. & W. range includes 
a style for every fancy and a size 
for every foot. 
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FPFFMAN HaDDY* Wll IK l™ he«O f fkes*imeiiouse.Leicester 
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1 10-YEAR NATIONAL WAR BONDS, f 

2 ,’Z Persons who arc unable to find the requisite amount of Capital for the 

2 i immediate purchase of National War Bonds can avail themselves of ^ 

2 l the War Bond Scheme of the Standard Life Assurance Company, under 

5 1 which the Company will provide the required Capital and purchase the ^ 

? i Bonds on behalf of the proposer, who will repay the Company X 

•j by means of annual instalments. 

2 » The following are examples of the annual cost for each ^100 Bond— 

3 \ Age 25 . £921 

± Age 35. £9 3 7 

3 j Age 45. £9 7 5 

, , Writ* for further'par tieviars, giving yomr age next birthday, to 

The STANDARD LIFE 

Assurance Company. trtik I» 1 S 

3 £ 3 , George Street, Edinburgh, or to any of its Branches. 

5 London Office.: «3. King Willi*. St.. E.C.4. mad 3. Pall Mall East. S.W. 1. 

X! Dahlia; 59. Dawson Street. 


Parfum “June Roses” 

f MORNY 

The real fragrance of the English Rose. 

5 ;-, 7 / 2 , 13 / 9 , 24 9 the Bottle. 

Bath Salts - -2/9 6(7/2 [ Bath Dusting 

Bath Salt Tablets - 2/9 | Powder- - 5/- 

. Face Powder, in | Toilet Soap (3 tabs.) 7/2 

--- j 5 tints - - 5/- I Bath Soap - 1/9 

From your usual retailer, or direct (enclosing amount and postage) from 

MORNY FRERES L™ 


2 0 1, R E G C I 


LONDON, W. 


_^\ZED By i 





The All-British 
1 ADAIR GANESH 

I xv preparations 

/ 92, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 

^ ’Phone -Gbkkard 378 * 

6, RUE CAMION, PARIS; 157, FIFTH AVENUE, HEW TOM. 


Patent Gane.h C hin Strap removes double chins, restores lost contours, and takes away 
lines running from nose to Mouth, 21/6 and 25/6. 

Ganeah Eastern CHI is the best skin food and muscle producer in the world. Will of itself 
remove lines, fill out hollows, and give back life and elasticity to the skin. 5/6, 12/6,35/6 
Gaiyri, Diable Skin Tonic closes the pores, strengthen, and whitens the skin, and enable. 
‘ , J° 1 ^ h * Und of temperature. Also a splendid wash for the eyes, 5/6. 

7/6. 10/6. 21/6. 57/6 

Ganeah Eastern Lily Lotion made in three colours, U a liquid powder, perfectly safe. aad 
• great skin beautifier. 5/6, 9/6, 12/6. 

Ga ne»h Eastern Cream keep, the skin sol. and line, contains a little of the Oil, and is 
made up to suit all skins. 3/6. 6/6, 12/6. 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


WRITE FOR FREE ROOK. 




























Matchless ! 


Golden as the sunlight that tips 
the cigarette with flame is the pure 
Virginia tobacco of which alone Keni - 
worth Cigarettes are made. And 
just as the burning-glass intensihes 
the fervour of the sunshine, so that 
particular tobacco intensifies the 
pleasure of smoking. 

You will find a Kenilworth the 
matchless cigarette—for “ matchless 
days ” and all days. 

In size, in weight, and above all in 


quality, Kenilworth Cigarettes are 
absolutely unchanged. Ask for Kenil¬ 
worth Cigarettes by name, and so 
make sure of getting “ the real thing 
in the right size.” 

Kenilworth Cigarettes are made of 
mellow golden Virginia leaf yielding a 
fascinating aroma . They will compare 
favourably with any Virginian Cigar¬ 
ettes you can obtain , no matter how 
high the price . Yet Kenilworths only 
cost 1 !4 for 20, 3/3for 50, 6/6 for 100. 



at°tL ^Front ™ 7/ post KenUworth Cigarettes to Soldiers 

free. Postal fL "L?**** UnS ° f 50 at 2 i 6 P” 10 °> 

200 . OrZ through ^ Vf*' 7/7 Up *° 90 °- Minimum order 

Postal AdJress ifT'Tt 7 remitt ance direct to us. 
■naaress .—U, Lord Nelson Strut, Liverpool. 


Lord Nelson Strut, Liverpool. 

enilworth Cigarettes 


C °PE Bros. & CO., Ltd.. 

ASD Lo “ d °n. 







A HELPER ON “INDIA DAY": THE HON. MRS. ERIC 
THESIGER—AND CHILDREN. 

The Hon. Mrs. Thesiger is the wife of Lieut.-Col. Eric Richard Thesiger, 
Queen's R.W. Surrey Regiment, who was recently wounded. In our 
photograph she is seen with her children. Master Cedric Paul and Miss 
Desiree Thesiger. Mrs. Thesiger is helping to get funds to raise huts 
for Indian soldiers on all fronts. The Hon. Eric Thesiger is a brother 
of Lord Chelmsford .—[Photograph by Val l'Estrange.] 

sister-in-law the Marchioness of Titchfield. It was 
characteristic of her that, soon after war began, she 
entered an aeroplane factory as a whole-time worker 
under the name of “ Miss Bentinck,” with a friend known 


There is no room for doubt that the draped silhouette 
will be the line followed in autumn fashions. There is 
the old cry of injustice to stout figures ; but no one ought 
to be stout who lives on their rations. Extra weight, in 
these days, is too much open to suspicion to be favoured 
by fashion. The return to the slim form is very welcome, 
for we were coming to that which led an ungallant King 
of England to say that his German wife was about as 
easy to embrace as a box. No woman will be very sorry 
to say’ good-bye to the all-round-curtain-from-the-shoulders 
style ; it was easy to make, and easy to wear, but never 
alluring or fascinating at all. The new modes as seen 
at Debenham and Freebody’s arc delightful, and give 
possessors of graceful figures once again a good conceit 
of themselves. A. E. L. 


It is a noticeable and excellent sign of the times that 
at the recent meeting of the Board of McClinton’s, Ltd., 
and D. Brown and Son, Ltd., the well-known soap manu¬ 
facturers, of Donaghmore, Ireland. Messrs. K. Rutledge, 
S. Gallaher, G. Burns, and J. Moore were appointed 
Managing-Directors. Mr. Rutledge has been “ on the 
road ” for thirty-three years, and is senior representative 
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plays golf really well, and when in the North, and petrol 
was plentiful, ran down from Lang well to Brora several 
times a week for a round on those sporting links. She 
always joined in the local competitions, and so did her 


as " Miss Pierrepont.” Until the King visited the works 
and recognised her, she continued to be regarded as an 
ordinary hand. A very good rider to hounds, Lady- 
Victoria had good practice when at Welbeck. Her brother 
was married privately at Welbeck. Queen Alexandra and 
Princess Victoria travelled there for the ceremony, Lady 
Titchfield having been one of her Majesty’s Maids-of- 
Honour. There is a private chapel in the Abbey, which 
is a wonderful building ; a large portion of it, having been 
added by the eccentric fifth Duke, is partially underground. 

Captain Michael Erskine Wemyss is the only son of the 
late Mr. Randolph Wemyss, and is a brother officer of 
Lord Titchfield in the Royal Horse Guards, and he is a 
nephew of Admiral Sir Erskine Wemyss, First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty. He is a wealthy man in money and 
acres; Wemyss Castle and Torrie House, County File, 
both belong to him. The former is a fine old building 
overlooking the North Sea, and is in no way like Castle 
Wemyss, Lord Inverclyde’s residence at Wemyss Bay on 
the Clyde. Lady Dalmeny and her sister and brother arc 
first cousins of Captain Michael Wemyss; their mother 
married the late Lord Henry Grosvenor, and died at 
Eaton Hall when her boy was born. She was a brilliant 
and beautiful woman, and the elder of the late Mr. 
Randolph Wcmyss’s two sisters. 


in Ireland. Mr. Gallaher was also on the road for eighteen 
years, and during the past twelve years has acted as com" 
mercial and advertising manager. Mr. Bums has a 
twenty-one years’ record, and was appointed Secretary i n 
1906 ; and Mr. Moore has been thirty-three years in the 
firm, managing the farm and timber business. The firm 
is opening distributory depfits in London and Belfast- 
the actual manufacture will be continued in Donaghmore 
but the new premises will relieve the pressure occasioned 
by the increased demand for *’ Hibernia ” Shaving Soaps 
•’ Colleen ” Toilet Soap, and other toilet preparations. 


A BUSY WAR-WORKER: MISS MURIEL AGAR. 

Miss Muriel Agar is the only daughter of the Hon. Francis Agar, brother 
of the Earl of Normanton, and the Hon. Mrs. Agar, of Hamrnerwood 
House, Midhurst. Miss Agar is an earnest worker for the VA.D. 
The Hon. Mrs. Francis Agar is a daughter of the late Mr. Henry Ken- 
nard, of Shcpvyke House, Chichester .—[Photograph by Yrtondt.] 



Why Public 
Demands Cannot 
Be Met. 


T HE fact that Wolsey should be difficult to 
get, is but one of the discomforts of war 
conditions. Growing demands for Army and Navy 
have impelled the Government to control the 
manufacture of all woollen underwear for civilian 
needs—with the result that public demands for 
Wolsey cannot now be fully met. 



Gcrmni InT^ h f f fo ^ht »h e battle of British underwear against 
German m the markets of the world-and Wolsey worth has won 
When Government permits it, however. British-made Wolsev will 
aj;ain enter the struggle. On a fair field, quality and worth arc 
sure to win—victory must lie with Wolsey. T 


THE WOLSEY UNDERWEAR CO., LEICESTER. 



What is a Sardine ? 
The answer is 


Obayo 

Wq REAL 

Sardines 

The Elite cf the Sea 


The war introduces 
Obayo Real Sardines 
to Great Britain. High- 
grade quality. Every 
tin guaranteed. See 
the gold & blue label 
& insist upon Obayo. 


Of a// Grocers <Xr Stores 
FiELD & Company(FM)Umited 

40,41,42,KingWilliam St,London.EC4 
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The General Electric 
Company, Ltd., express 
the^rregret to all customers 
w ho are unable to obtain 
Osram Lamps. 

Millions of Osrams are 
National Service, and 

dence. 

The G.E.C. have made 



The G.E.C. is your guarantee 

of British Manufacture. 



LLOY 

_ THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS t 

(/ FOR EASY SHAVING. F 1 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

iFLORILINElSgrlSnlE 

for the 

TEETH I Absolutely BRITISH.) 
,K,n ' 1 Why not give It a trial P | 







PrinceM Eugenic Cristoforos - Pflloeo- 
logue, Lady Collins.Lady Sykes, Lady 
Powell. Commander T. Wolfe Murray, 

Colonel Bagot-Che.ter, Colonel Perry 
are. amongst hundred* of Society 
leader*, grateful uaera of Mr. Geo, R. 

Sima’ wonderful hair-grower Tatcho. 

What Tatcho ha* done for them, it 
can a nd will do for you. 

MB. CEO. K. SIMS’ TATCHO 
IS THE ONE REMEDY f 

for the hair. It restores health 
and vigour jnd crowns the user s ... 

head with an abundant growth. It was introduced to 
the public by Mr. Geo. R. Sims, the famous author, 
dramatist and social reformer, and its merits have been 
recognised and gratefully acknowledged in every part 
of the world. Is your hair getting thin, is it lacking in 
life and lustre, is it fast falling out? then try Tacho. 



Prove for yourself that it will do for you what it has 
done for many thousands who were suffering in the 
same way. This preparation is not a sticky, disagreeable 
mixture, but a clear and pleasant remedy which should 
be sprinkled on the hair every morning and well brushed 
in. The result will astonish and gratify you. In view 
of the special offer made below what excuse could you 
offer for not giving Tatcho a fair trial ? 

A 4/6 TATCHO TEST bottle for 2/9. 


SPEOIAL TATOHO OOUPOM. 

The TATCHO Hair Health Brush FREE. 

In order to prove the rurerlative merits of Tatcho, the Company, inaugur¬ 
ated under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. Sims, have set aside for trial 
purposes, 2=;o,ooo 4/6 bottles of Tatcho for 2.0, and 50,000 1 ateho Hair Heaitn 
Brushes. The brush entirely supersedes the old style insanitary bairbrus . 
All who decide to benefit by the use of a 4/6 trial bottle of Tatcho for ?/ ) 
entitled to participate in the distribution of the Tatcho Hair Health B™Sj 
Each bottle of Tatcho bears the following guarantee of the discoverer. 



your Chemist, who is authorised to do go, to sopply « 4/6 bottle for 2/9 or will 
«* “oiled from the CHIEF CHEMIST. TATCHO Laboratories, Kingaway, Loo««®»- 

Chemists and Stores everywhere, 1/3 and 4/6. 
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Physiological Laxative 


The only agent that effects the functional 
“ re-education ” of the Intestine. 

JUBOL Cleanses the Intestine, 

Prevents Appendicitis and Enteritis, 

Relieves Haemorrhoids, Prevents Obesity. 

MEDIC A L OPINION: 

“JUBOL is an excellent combination of active agents for the trea 
ment of intestinal disorders. It is highly successful for chroni 
constipation, re-education of the intestine, and facilitating tli 
digestive process, while it assists in preventing the development ( 
entero-colitis. Its well-established efficacy deserves the attontin 


Prepared at Chatelain’s Lat 
Paris. Can be obtained from al 
and drug stores, or direct, pi 
free,5 3 & 30/-, from the British a 
Colonial Agents, HEPPEl.L 
Pharmacists and F o r e i * 
Chemists, 164, Piccadilly 
London. W.i, from whom 
also can be bad, post free, 
the full explanatory 
booklets : 1 Scien- 4 


Constipation 
Haemorrhoids 
. r Enteritis 
fe. Dyspepsia 


"ROXANA," AT THE LYRIC. 

I T is not as deep as a well, or as wide as a church-door. 

this play of Avery Hopwood's entitled “ Roxana,” 
which supplies Miss Doris Keane with her new part ; but 
.•■ince it does that much—why, in Mercutio’s words, “ ’twill 
serve.” Roxana herself is not too charming a person- 
not only flighty, but egotistical, and hard at times : a wife 
who pretends that the husband she could not get on with 
is dead, and is punished by finding the audacious creature 
very much alive and insistent in the country house in 
which she has sought asylum ; and, of course, the comedy 
in which she figures has corresponding phases of hard¬ 
ness. But then, Miss Doris Keane has plenty of charm 
to atone for any lacking in the heroine ; and the play, like 
the heroine, has its softer moments. On the other hand, 
every lover of fun will relish no less the passage in which 
Miss Athene Seyler, with realistic relentlessness to herself 
and her looks, portrays a forlorn spinster emerging from 
her bedroom, her hair scragged back from her forehead, 
her eves swollen with tears—” a perfect sight,.” as the 
ladies say; hers is brilliant comedy acting. And so, 
between the rich exuberance of Miss Keane’s personality 
and Miss Seyler’s keen sense of humour, helped as these 
are by the neat work of Mr. Basil Sydney as the Duke— 
who is Roxana’s husband twice over—why, we get just 
now, at the Lyric, very acceptable entertainment. 


V'- * 


CHESS. 


To Correspondents • -Comntumcaiions for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Mtl/ord Lane, Strand, W’.C. 

F L Evans (MancheUer).—The demands on our spare permit Chess to appear 
only every other week. We shall be glad to receive your solutions at 

A W Li yendyk - We will e ideivour to publish your problem at no distant 
date. 

Kastbrook. Your en passant problem works all right, excepting that there 
i. no proof that 1’ to Q 4*h was Bltrk's list move. 

F W Andrew, VV Winter, and F Walker. -Your respertive problems arc 
marked for insertion. 

Correct Solutions or Problems Nos. 3788 and 3789 received from J B 
Camara (Madeira) ; of No. 3792 from C Annable, E G Gibbs, and It R 
James ; of No. 3793 from T A Tniscott (Forest Gate), Jacob Verrall (Rod* 
mell), L Chou 6 La Roque (Bexhill), John Watkiason (Huddersfield), H R 
Jamet, and B G N (Officers’ Me,s, A.P.O. S. ux ). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3794 re.eivel from H R James J 
Fowler, J S Forl.es G Stillii gfieet Johnson (Sejford), and A H H (Bath). 

CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Game played in the Trophies Tourney of the British Correspondence Chess 
Association, between Messrs. C. E Hickman and J W Newman. 

(Caro Kann Defence.) 

WHITE (Mr. H.) black (Mr. N.) I white (Mr. H.) black (Mr. N ) 

1. P to K 4th P to Q B 3rd 17. Kt takes B Castles (Q R) 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th j 18. B to K 3rd K to Kt sq 

3. P to K 5th B to B 4th j 19. P to B 5th Kt to K 2nd 

4. B to Q 3rd 

5. Q takes B 


1’toQB 3rd 
P to Q 4th 
B to B 4th 
B takes B 
P to K 3rd 


6. P to Q B 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 

7. Kt to B 3rd 

Some authorities comider Kt ti 
K 2nd is now the best conlinuaticn. 

7. Kt to K 2nd 

8. Q Kt to Q 2nd Kt to K Kt 3rd 

9. P to K R 4 th P to K R 3rd 
10. P to R 5th Kt to K 2nd 

Kt to B 5th would only result it 
the loss of the Knight. 

:i. Kt to R 4th P to Q B 4th 

12. P to K B 4th Q to Kt 3rd 

13. Q Kt to B 3rd P takes P 

14. P takes P Kt to Q B 3rd . 

15. Castles 

A1 hough White h is ia some re-pe t 


21. R to Q 2nd 

22. R to K sq 

23. B to B 4th 

24. P takes B P 
•5. R takps P 

26. B to Q 6th 

27. P takes R 


P to B 3rd 
K to R sq 
K R to B sq 
Kt tks P (at B 6) 
Kt to B 3rd 
R takes R 
R to K sq 
Q to B 2nd 


( White comes out of the scri 
with what ought to have beer 
game were it not imperilled 
uncovered King. 

29. R to Kt 2nd R takes P 

130. Kt to B 5th R to K 8th (ch) 

I 31. K to B 2nd R to K 5th 

I 32. Q to Q sq Q to B 5th (ch) 

33. K to Kt sq Kt takes Kt P 


BLACKPOOL'S PRESENTATION TO THE PREMIER : 

THE “FREEDOM.” IN A CASKET. 

Blackpool has presented the Freedom of the borough to the Right Hon. 
David Lloyd George, in a casket of beautifully modelled figuies and 
mounted with the Blackpool Coat of Arms, carried out in faultless style 
by Messrs. Mappin and Webb, Ltd., of Oxford Street, W. 


1. K to R 8th P to Q 3rd 

2. Q to R 7th Any move. 


PROBLEM No. 3795 —By H. F. L. MrvER. 


We have re-eived the latest i-'iie of the Magazine of the British Corre¬ 
spondence Che-s Association, which fortunately for it, is not regulated by any 
dates of the calendar, and can appear when occasion permits. It is still 
inspired by a cheery spirit of optin Kir, and if not a record of dazzling succe-s, 
can at leist tell of nun hers m; intained, finances prospering, despite the 
adverse tin.e in which we live. The result of the competitions for 1917-18 
are not yet completed, and the only one at pre ent on which a forecast can 
be ventured is in Class I. of 'the Trophies Tourney, where Mr. \V. 11. 
G mston appears to be repeating his last year’s success. We quote one of 
the games in this section. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 

Sylvia Scarlett. Compton Mackenzie. 6s. net ... (Seeker.) 
The Mirror and the Lamp. W. B. Maxwell. 7s. net - - (Cassell.) 

Perpetual Fires. Eric Leidbitter. 6s. net - - (Allen and Cnuitt ) 
The Law of the Gun. Ridgwell Culluin. 7s. net - (Chapman and Hall.) 
Glenmornan. Patrick Macgill. 6s. net ..... | Jenkins ) 
Our Admirable Betty. Jeffery Famol. 6s. 6d. net ( Sampson , Lou and Co.) 


In this age of the rapid development of scientific know¬ 
ledge, and its utility, a third edition of ” Chemistry for 
Beginners and School Use,” by Mr. C. T. Kingzett, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., enlarged and revised, has been published (Baillierc, 
Tindall and Cox). It is exceptionally valuable in schools 
and to the general public in war-time, and in preparing 
the work the author has consistently kept the national 
interest in mind. It shows clearly the applications of 
chemistry to the arts and manufactures and will prove a 
valuable handbook for teachers. It is, withal, as bright 
and interesting as it is practical, and is, indeed, a generous 
half-crown’s worth of valuable information, clearly con¬ 
veyed. 


URODONAL 


Dissolves Uric Acid. 


RHEUMATISM. 
GOUT. 
GRAVEL. 
NEURALGIA. 
SCIATICA. 
ARTERIO¬ 
SCLEROSIS. A 
OBESITY ^ 
ACIDITY, k 


Eliminates Urea. 
Stimulates the 

Kidney Functions. 
Expels Stones. 

' Prevents Gravel. 


MEDICAL OPINION : H 

“URODONAL is 

a preparatory treatment before ? 

‘mineral water cure*’; t.>r com¬ 
pleting the beneficial effect of such -X 

a cure; and is even an excellent c«-v 

sul.stItu:l,,r -11, h ■ cures,' when < 11 - _: 

cumst.ni. es prevent .1 -out 
from availing himself of the advan¬ 
tages of a sojourn in one of the 
renowned 'spas.' 

“ Moreover, a table spoonful of 
L KODOKAI. dis-olwd ’it .1 (|u.irt 
of plain, mineral or tabic water. 

yields an excellent beverage, which . 

be ted with • ■ 

wine, beer, ot cider. There is not tile 
least danger of intolerance, over¬ 
taxing the system or nausea, even after prolonged and aim 
use of URODONAL.’ -/;.. MORE/., />„,£ Mrdunt 
Physician to the Mi/itaiy, Xaval ami Colonial Hospitals. 


Recommended hy 
Prof, l.ancet eanx, 
/.ate President 
the A indents- of 
Medicine, Pans, 
ins “ Dentist 
on Gout " 


A course of URODONAL 
should be taken even- month, 
viz. : ont mful dissolved 

in half a tumbler of water 
thrice daily between meals. 

Chronic sufferers from uric 
m /hunts should also take 
t RODONAL as a table water, 
one tablespoonful 
. .Her, and drink- 
fthn either pure, 
Hh wine, eider, 
whiskey, etc. This retards the 
recurrence of uric acid troubles, 
and is beneficial Jo fenejal 
health, TR 1 IT. 


URODONAL, prices 5s, & 12s. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories. Paris. Can be obtained from 
all chemists and drug stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 8 c 12/6, from the British and Colonial Ag < 
HLPPLLLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly. London, W. I., from whom aw 
can be had, post tree, the full explanatory booklets, •• Scientific Remedies,” and “ Treatiseon Diet. 


deems in Canada : ROVC.tER ER/RES, t,,. Rue X„, re n„,„, Montreal. Canada. 

Agtnt tH If.S.A. : GEO 1.1. A C\ 4 , 6 . C/»ff Nrrrr \rw VorJt [' S A . 

Agent jar Australia and New Zealand .- KAMI. A/.Vi..',i/„ Bm.dme. Malcolm tone. Sydney (Box G. 
Sub Agents Jar India, Surma, and Ceylon . ti. A lMERTON Hr CO..S, Lieut Street. Calcutta. 






MORNINCS 




NO r TIN< 
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IS THE GREATEST OF ALL ECONOMIES: 

ENSURE ITS POSSESSION BY THE FREQUENT USE OF 


JOINTUS 

SALTS 


THE MOST PLEASANT AN 
SOOTHING APERIENT 

i 

CONST IPAT* 

RHEUM*™" Ifliuy IRflU! 
LIMB'S" LIVE 

BSm S 88 & , 

KSi'-aSiSKTS™ 

RRlf.HT AND VIUUA but a scient.fi 

DKIu** of sccre t rt 1 ,,, '“- V ’ nalvsis l ,r,ntC 


In the Sun Scorched 
Desert 

in North East Africa—in the Land of the Pharaohs 
- amidst the Obelisks and pillared tombs and 
temples of Egypt—as well as behind every battle 
front in Europe- our gallant fighting men tell each 
other that no drink “bucks” them as Freemans 
Glass Lemon. 

The Sphinx herself has no such secret as this one 

_discovered by the magicians at Delectaland. The 

Pyramids show no such a triumph of manufacture— 
that in this one small teaspoonful of simple powder 
is concentrated all the “bite,” all the strength and 
refreshing flavour of the choicest Lemons from 
Messina. 

FREEMANS 


WS%a4Bm 

K“V, n o SSF 

,„nuircd to --■ ^ 


don’t forget to 
r linen with 


CASH’i NAMES' 

Woven on F Turkcy Red . 


h.d.maxi 

"*■' Style No. 7- 


jtted Garments. 

,d Outfitter*. 


- Style no. /■ 

-a on Woollen and 

CASH, LTD. 

' h : IS, Ch( ‘V, nU ',; S . t 'i 


COVENTRY. 


GLASS LEMON 


UPHOLSTERY 

Comfortable &• Inexpens 

THE “ GRAFTON” SETTEE. 


We ask our good friends the general public to kindly 
note that all this season’s supplies of Glass Lemon 
are reserved for the men in the Army and Navy. 

Soldiers and Sailors should ask their Mess Sergeants 
to keep them supplied with Glass Lemon. Obtair- 
able in all Army, Navy and Y.M.C.A. Canteens. 

ONLY A TUMBLER OF COLD WATER 

no sugar—is needed to make it— this most 
refreshing drink for hot climates and for hot 
weather in all climates. 

Made 


FABRICS. 

-ours, and Valu 


in Delectaland Iron the choicest Messina Lemons. 


h HTY S . 


l/4i to 

WOMf 

Oralis 


w-r-tv, 


14 11 Per yd. 

beautiful. 

and Rost F 


Made in 

DELECTALAND 


THE WATFORD MFC 

I’oisselier* ( 

Vi Cocoa. ana * tte 

DELECTALAND, 


< ho ol ite*. 

WATFORD. I 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Whether the boring operations which 
The Fuel Question, Cowdray’s group is now 

carrying on will result in the discovery of a 
payable oil-field, is purely a matter of specula¬ 
tion at the moment. Geological experts and 
petroleum technologists are agreed that all the 
indications exist pointing to the presence of oil 
deposits in the districts which are to be 
worked; but, as the experience of the American 
fields tends to show, these favourable indications 
do not invariably denote the existence of pay¬ 
able oil-bearing strata. But whether oil does 
or does not exist commercially below the upper 
strata anywhere within the British Isles, the 
boring operations have focussed attention even 
more closely than usual on the home-produced 
fuel question, of which there are many more 
aspects than one. Quite apart, for example, 
from the matter of the existence of free petro¬ 
leum deposits, there are enormous potential 
supplies awaiting development in the cannels 
and shales. Lord Crewe's Comm ttee reported 
adversely on the possibilities of producing oil 


luel from the cannel coal deposits, chiefly on the grounds 
that the Petroleum Kesearch Committee had over¬ 
estimated the quantities of cannel available lor retorting, 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW : A POPULAR 
Our photograph shows a picturesque lane ir 
Wolseley motor-car 


CAR IN A WORCESTERSHIRE 
Worcestershire, with a popular i 
>n a holiday trip. 


LANE. 

6-20-h.p. 


"-***pcraiure 

I he Crewe Committee seems to favour the 
adaptation of existing vertical gas-works retorts 
to the recovery of fuel oils from coal; but I 
believe it is a fact that where these retorts 
have been so adapted, the result has been that 
a great deal of useless tar and a very small 
quantity of oil has been the product, for the 
reason that these high-temperature plants are 
totally unsuitable for the work. As to the first 
reason—that the supplies of cannel coal are 
not as large as stated by the Petroleum Research 
Committee—I believe that the latter is nearer 
the mark than the Report of the Crewe Com¬ 
mittee would indicate. 

The fact is that the cannel coal does not 
pay to bring to the surface, and is only brought 
up because it is in the way of the recovery of 
the coal; but if there was a market for it, it 
could be brought to the surface in quantities 
which would justify the optimism of the Research 
Committee. So far as the difficulty of obtaining 
labour and material is concerned, Lord Crewe’s 

_^_ {CoHtlHtud ntrlta/. 
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'THE Watch Bracelets illustrated are of Crystal, 
mounted with Diamonds on Platinum backs. 

The illustration does not adequately convey the deli¬ 
cacy and beauty of these Watches, which are perfect 
in design and workmanship, and of highest quality. 

The price of each Watch is {, 165 . 

A catalogue of Watch Bracelets will be sent post 
| free on application. 

The Goldsmith* and Silversmiths Company have no 
branch establishments in Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, or elsewhere -in London or abroad only 
one address: 112, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 

Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 

(f " 1 (TD IVf DA TV V II ^ D with tifitefi if incorporated 

r 1 i* -‘*■1T J jL a <j Gotdsmitfis-ytCtiance R‘ 

I_I2 REGENT STREET LONDON W. 1 . 

..'""I"""""''''''"""''.....I.... . . . 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ - 1 


The FRENCH 


Natural 

Mineral 

Water. 



VICHYCELESTINS 


for disorders of the LIVER: 

GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM and all ailments 
arising from Uric Acid. 

N.B.— The Springs are situated in FRANCE in the jP 
department of the Allier, and are the property of the = 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT 1 

Can be obtained at all Chemists, Grocers, Wine IB 
Merchants, Stores and Hotels throughout the World. 

Wholesale Agents : Ingram* Rovut. Ltd., Ranger Wharf, belvedere Road. 

.London, b.E. ; and at Liverpool and Bristol. 



»i\d WOUNDS 


A Ward Sitter-in-Charge at a MilitaryZHotpital writes at follows : 

To the “ Sanitas ” Co. 


Gentlemen,-“I have much pleasure in writing this letter to bear testimony to^he wonderful 

properties ol ‘ Sanitas.’ I have been using the solution for dressing one of the most difficult, 

obstinate, and dirty surgical wounds I have come across in my nearly four years of Military Nursing. 

“ The arcj affected is an open amputation through the thigh, to which has been applied gauze soaked 

in the solution 1 in 3 and changed 4 hourly. At the end of 24 hours, the wound, which had hitherto 

not responded to other treatment with various lotions, and had been covered with adherent sloughs and 
looked quite bloodless and lifeless, showed signs of living tissues through the loosening sloughs. 

“The patient-an Officer—felt soothed after each application, and looked forward to the changing of 
the dressing instead of dreadingthe freshly irritating sensations hitherto produced by each treatment. 

“From that day the wound cleaned up rapidly, the temperature, which had been persistently high, 
came gradually down, the whole general condition of the patient improved, and he is now in a stage 
ot Convalescence, which I am sure he owes to a constant and regular use of your most valuable 
disinfectant. 

“You may use this letter as you like, for I am quite sure that the efficacy of ‘ Sanitas,’at a time 
w hen the skill and art of drugs and their application arc so important for the welfare and future of the 
British soldier, cannot be over-estimated." 

THE “SANITAS” CO. LTD., LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 

Disinfectant Manufacturers by Appointment to H.M. the King. 



Belli 

three 

AJUNS 

Tob 3kCC O 



Science in the blend, Art in the twist and cut 
ol it, combine to make “Three Nuns” the beau- 
ideal of tobaccos .... 

‘ ‘ A ing s Ilcaa" is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everytvhere at u\d per oz 

“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

MEDIUM 

5 Jd for 10-lid for 20 

Cardboard Boxes of 50 2/2 ) -100 4/3 
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VAUXHAL 


l .cholmel 


EV CABRIOLET 


lN TERIOK DRIVE) 


Fur kind. ° f '' vca,h "' p 

.he bonne. 




THl CAR SU 


Vauxhall 
motor carriages 

rpHE Vauxhall car that is to-da> 
1 part of the nation’s war equip¬ 
ment is not wholly the same thing as 
the Vauxhall mo/or carriage. 

The Vauxhall military cars are intended to 
take the hard knocks of campaigning, the 
lines and finish of the body are of a 
plain kind. 

The Vauxhall motor carriages built before 
the war were highly finished, and expressed 
artistic ideals; they were among the most 
expensive of motor carriages, because of the 
high quality of both chassis and body ; and 
after the war the same class of manufacture 
will be produced in the Vauxhall works. 

The 25 h.p. Vauxhall is considered to be 
“the finest car on active service.” Nothing 
more convincing can be said about its 
mechanical superiority. Body-work of the 
best on a Vauxhall chassis is a combination 
not to be beaten for refinement of appear¬ 
ance and distinction of performance — the 
essential features of a motor carriage. 

Prospective high-grade car buyers are invited to send 
for the Vauxhall illustrated war brochure, “ Letters 
from the Front,” and particulars of the arrange¬ 
ments for booking orders for after-war delivery. 

* 

VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 
174-182 Great Portland Street, London, W.l 

Admiralty & War Office Contractors 



The Swift Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry 


Always 

read 

to 

write 


BIG 

efforts 


made in the National interests 
i iave proved the Swift equal to 
every call upon its speed, strength 
and endurance. 

In the factory equally big efforts in the same 
cause have enhanced the skill of designers 
and mechanics, and made certain a post-war 

-Swift- 

which will be recognised as a distinct advance 
on former practice, and create a new standard 
ol light-car efficiency, comfort and quality. 



rccidy to write. 6 I,” “ P the “Swan” is 

"•> rod, or valves* "" y aiUomatic . ‘here 
„ re quired. ('[-(, „ ‘" St f ,u ‘ n o frequent 

-mediat?; “«'■ no c„ ' „ 

) Vl11 write L \ pen ^ Put to t b wntes 

^-he srrrrf ^ « 

taE wear ° r o a r a n^ i S 



Distinction. 

D ISTINCTION and refinement are two 
of the many features of the Lanchester 
post - war car. The whole effect of the 
design goes to prove that it is one idea 
throughout — not merely a chassis and a 
body, but a complete car with every part 
blending in perfect harmony. A triumph 
of Automobile engineering. 

Will you register your name for particu¬ 
lars when we are free to send them ? 

It entails no obligation to purchase. 

The Lanchester Motor Co., ltd. 

95, New Bond Street, __ London, W- 

Birmingham AND Manchester. 
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Howards’' 


Committee have more information than is open to the 
general public ; and I am not going to express any opinion 
as to that, further than to say that if it be true that we 
can obtain a high proportion of the fuel oils required for 
the Navy and our mechanical transport from home sources, 
labour and material difficulties ought not to allowed to 
stand in the way. 

Another aspect of the fuel question 
To Cheapen Costs. thg Qne conncc ted with the present 
highly inflated prices of motor spirit. Even under existing 
war conditions, these prices are far too high to be justified. 
The petroleum ring has acted right up to Sir Marcus 
Samuel’s dictum that the price of petrol is what it will 
fetch ; and there does not seem to be the slightest indica¬ 
tion that the policy will be altered after the war ; nor do 
I see any that the motoring organisations. arc getting 
ready to fight the battle of cheaper fuel for the motorist. 
Unless we have cheap fuel we cannot have cheap motoring, 
and upon that depends the whole future development of 
motor transport. I am very strongly of opinion that it 
is to home sources that we must look for that cheaper 
fuel supply which will assist to curb the rapacity of the 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


CANADA. < Six M< 


ELSEWHERE 

ABROAD. 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY A MILTON COTTAGE AND A MOTOR, 
ent and Past are picturesquely illustrated in this photograph ol an old cottige 
ihalfont St Giles, celebrated as the place whe e Milton wrote the greater part of 
iradise Lost.’’ The modern side is represented by an up-to-date Aust n motor. 


nfield 


SOUTH AMERICA 

tm WEST,, ,I,ND1ES 
ggl SPAIN PORTUCAL 

[^PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STF.AM PACKET (s 

18MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


The Palmer Cord 

Foundation —the famous founda¬ 
tion which consists of rubber- 
insulated friction-free interwoven 
strands— yields ten per cent, more 
mileage per gallon. 


Good footwear is a NECESSITY 
if one would keep fit. Buy¬ 
ing the best is the soundest 
economy in a money sense too. 


228 A 229 PICCADILLY. W 1 
125 NEW BOND STREET. V 
376 & 377 STRAND. W ( 2 
307 HIGH HOI,BORN. W f. 
59 & 60 St. RAUL'S CHURCH 
2 LUDGATE HILL E C.4 
67 & 68 CHKAPSIDE. E C.2 
24 & 25 POULTRY. E C 2 
84 GRACECHURCH STREE 
92. 93&94 HIGH ST..SHORE 
18 \ 19 BROAD STREET RL 
and other London addresses 


LONDON 


Made in all 
ribbed rubber 


izes with the three- 
tnd the steel-studded 


H rite now for the Booklet, “Palmers, 
Petrol, and Potter,’ which Rives fully 
detailed proof of the TEN PER CENT. 
PETROL SAVING. 

THE PALMER TYRE. LTD.. 
119-123 Shaftesbury Ave.. London. W.C. 
Branch Depots: 

BIRMINGHAM; COVENTRY; 
GLASGOW; LEEDS: 
li MANCHESTER; NOTTINGHAM, q 


C anfield 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

Neal*. Rings, Dies, Book plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS. 

Sketches and Ursitns for all purposes. 


BRADFORD, 


Factory at Northampt 


Modern Modes have given us the 
•mart boot and shoe. But to look really 
•mart they mu*t be well laced. 


IN STRONG 
SILVER 
K CASE 


PATONS 


PANAMA PEARL NECKLETS from 3 <,n- 

Most Wonderful Reproduction. 

imitation in perfection 
PERFECTION in imitation 


Old Gold 

Jewellery. 

Bric-a-Brai 


martest i 
ippearanc 
tier lace. 


ACCURATE RELIABLE 

the “ Service ” Wrist Watch, with luminous figures 
and hands visible at night. In silver case with 
lever movement and leather strap suitable lor 
rough wear. Air. damp, and dust tight. 

£ 3 : 0:0 

A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 


longer service than an 
of mercerised thread; 
strength, elasticity and 
more than satisfy. 


48, South Audley Str'et, 
isvcnor Square, Londvn. V 


’oaril 


If you suffer from Asthmj 
Catarrh. Ordinary Coldi 
you will find nothing t 
equal 


ALL BRITISH 


HIMROD’S Cure 
for ASTHMA 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


7 WM. PATON LTD. 
Johnstone - - Scotia 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheapside & 105, Regent Street, 


ASPIRIN 


London. 


between Howards 
and othar brands is 
Simply Marvellous 


aries- 


by washing, 
ave many 


The Best Tooth Powder, as it' contains 
no acid or gritty substances. 


WHITENS 

THE TEETH 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, I. 

40v>. Done gall Place. 










































Lotas 


[MM 


{7^ r Have you 

~ thought of 

wonderful service which uuikes possi 

the brilliant light of Mazda Lamps? 

Imagine a world wide research comprising the combined ^orts o f 
chemists scientists, electrical engineers and lighting experts, all con¬ 
centrating on the one problem of making electric light better and cheaper. 
Imagine the entire scientific and manufacturing knowledge of busy 
lamp factories in co-operation with skilled illuminating engineers 
striving ceaselessly for increased lamp efficiency and the most efficient 
lighting methods. 

The results of this service .. 

—beautiful and economi- I V - 

1 ' j 


The British 

Thomson-HoustoifCo., Ltd., 
Mazda House. 

77, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


W DRAWN WIRE 

Electric Lamps 


mi 


M EN’S wartime boots and 
shoes, made by Lotus Ltd, 
are in fairly good supply at all the 
shops appointed to sell Lotus and J 
Delta. 

They are made on a variety of I 
lasts, not only to please purchasers’ 
individual tastes as regards shape 
of toes but also to ensure the 
greatest comfort in wear. 

At half tin- cost of a pair, men 
with only one leg are supplied with 
single boots or shoes, rights or 
lefts; and at the cost of a pair only, 
men with odd feet, the one toot 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta !!<>< 
Citv Telephone 
London Wall 

6989 


bigger than the other, are supplied 
with two singles. They pay no 
more than other men for their boots. 

The shops too, whilst they cannot 
send to Lotus Ltd for pairs as in 
pre-war days, can still send any 
time for singles and get them by 
return of post. 


Hoots . .27/6 .. 13/9 
Shoes .. 24/- .. 12/- 
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FURS 


ATTRACTIVE 
TEAGOWNS 
AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


All our Furs are of a 
particularly reliable quality. 
They are made on the 
premises, under thoroughly 
hygienic conditions, by our 
own highly skilled furriers, 
from skins that we can re¬ 
commend with the utmost 
confidence. The fit, shape, 
and finish are invariably 
excellent. 

Original Paris Model Fur Coat 
(as sketch), in fine quality seal- 
dyed musquash trimmed with good 
quality beaver. This model can 
be copied in a variety ol beautiful 
combinations in soft furs, such as 
Persian lamb & sable squirrel, etc. 


DAPTED from the 


— - newest 

II Paris Models, and made in 
our own workrooms from rich 
quality materials. 


ATTRACTIVE TEAGOWN in 
very heavy Crepe-de-Chine or rich 
quality charmeuse, with new large 
square collar and rovers of white 
Georgette, long warm sleeves, and 
finished at waist with wide sash to 
match. In black and a good 
range of colours. 

Price 


FUR RENOVATIONS 
AND REMODELLING 

should be put in hand now, as nearly 
the whole of the expert English fur¬ 
riers have joined the Army- Orders 
placed lor renovations early in the 
Season will prevent disappointment 
which will be unavoidable during 
the Winter months. 


chiffon velvet in black and 
. Price 7i Gits. 


Men's Pure Camelhair Coat 
with two pockets and pearl 
buttons, very soft and warm. 


MOTE.—This Establishment 
closed on Saturdays. 


am 


Marshall® 

SNELG ROVE 


Wirtmore Street. 
(Covcndtsh Squore) London 


VE RE STREET AND• OXFORD STREET 

= LONDON WI 


Famous for over a Cenl urv 
forToste. for Quality, tor Value 


NOTE—This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 



Every 

Burberry 

Garment 

bears a 

Burberry 

Label. 


Prince’s Plate 


confirming the distinctive qualities of 


BURBERRY 

WEATHERPROOF 

SERVICE KIT 


BLOUSE MODES. 


is forthcoming from soldiers who have 
served in every war zone. 

For withstanding the weather-conditions 
of active warfare—mist and rain, chilling 
wind, or the low temperature encountered 
at high altitudes—Burberry Kit provides 
a safeguard of unrivalled merit. 

The security assured by material, woven 
and proofed by Burberrys’ special pro¬ 
cesses, is obtained without rubber, oiled- 
silk, or other air tight agents—its perfect 
self-ventilation induces health and com¬ 
fort, while its durability and strength are 
campaigning assets of incalculable value. 
These considerations account for the 
universal opinion that Burberry Weather¬ 
proof Equipment is the standard of 
perfection for all Services. 

Officers* Complete Kits in 2 to 


MAPPIN e? WEBB 


LTD. 

London Showrooms 

158-162, Oxford St.. W. 1. 172. Regent St., W.1. 
2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 

PRINCE'S PLATE is only obtainable at Mappin 6f Webb,Ltd 


'Burbtrrp 
Co MrtjM 


The WINTER OVER¬ 
COAT or RAINCOAT 
that you need for the 
colder weather. Pullarscan 
clean and press it. do all 
minor repairs, renew lin¬ 
ings, buttons etc., where 
necessary, and give the 
Overcoat a new lease of lite. 


No. I.L.N. 13.—Blouio in fine net, small 
turtles round corsage, and front arranged 
soft shadow lace, outlined gold thread. 

o. “ 2 ” A 5 ” s ,JW 24/9 


During the WAR BURBERRYS CLEAN & 
RE - PROOF Officers’ Burberry Service 
Weatherproofs FREE OF CHARGE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ld 

THE LINEN' HALL, REGENT STREET, 


Military Uniforms _____ 

Cut and tailored by Loudon erperts Military or N...I C.t.loyue taut port fro. on r.que.t. 


LONDON, W. 1 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS 


ind Provincial Agent: 




Published Weekly 


the Office,. 172, Strand. 
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RELENTA 


THE BRITISH 
APERIENT WATER 


Schweppes Ltd. 


(Sole Proprietors ) 


[Official Photo t raph. 

ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT « AN AMBULANCK-CAR COMING ALONG A ROAD WHICH WAS “ SCREENED" IV THE GERMANS. 


VANS COLLECT 
“DAILY. 


“As good tyres as can be made! 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 
WASTED DAILY ! ^ 


A* 


.ftp* 


to PHILLIPS, 
MILLS f T co u : 


City Oficts : 

14, Bouverie Street, Head Offict • 

E.C.4. BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. 

'Pkcn. • S362 Holborn. Pktnt: 2270 Bailor** [4 lint,). 

Pricm L/mt on Application. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 

the Medical Profession have approved this as the 
best and safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout and Indigestion. 
Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient of unequalled 
value for infants, children, those of delicate 
constitution, and for the distressing sickness of 
pending motherhood. 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In con.equcncc of numeroui imitation., pnrchaiers ahould INSIST on teeing the 
name " DINNEFORD'S " on ever.' bottle. Only by ao doing can they be IUre 
of obtaining thi. moat excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, 
cooling, and most beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, 
and also during Fever. 


As air is to music and light to 
colour STRETTON is to 
Whisky. It *s the medium which 
makes the triumph possible. 


“Stretton” 

The English NATURAL Table Water 


At all Leading Hotels 
and Stores, or 

The Stretton Hills Mineral Water Co., 
Church Streuon, Shropshire. 


POULTON & NOEL s 

ENGLISH POTTED MEATS, FISH PASTES, SOUPS 

(In Tina and Olaaaaa.) • EXCELLENT ALL WAYS" 

Fish Pastes and Soaps can be purchased without Coupons. Of Grocers aad Stores everywhere. 


READ AND KEEP - - 

“THE SKETCH" 

ONE SHILLING , EVERY WEDNESDAY - 
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IF YOU HAVE A VACANCY-TRY A DISABLED MAN. 


( j a A carter.) lt-p 


Telegrams • " The Alleviation of Human pain. Telephone 

Bat London/ : Sd ° ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS 



By Special 

Appointment 


As in daily use in all parts of the Empire. imilieu uu 

Those Carriages are illustrated, with pri. es. in Sertinn.il Catalo;ue No. - 
If further interested, please ask lor • .Mod. kn Cdmfoki (•i kmuihk, the standard work of reference for all 
Invalids and Comlort Lovers {Ooo Illustrations). 

EVERYTHING FOR THE WOUNDED OR INVALID. 

2, 4, & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON. W. 1. 


to H.M. the King. 

The ‘ Southsea’ 

Wicker & Carriagc- 
built Spinal Car¬ 
riages of distinctive 
construction ami un¬ 
limited durability. 



IB 



' For Every Pencil Purpose. 

VENUS PENCILS are of unequalled quality, and set the 
standard by which all other pencils are judged. They satisfy 
every requirement perfectly. Remarkable for smoothness, strength 
and durability. 

17 Grades Blacklead, SB softest' to 9 H hardest) at 4<L esch; also 3 styles Copyinf at various prices. 

Ot all Statimets. Stores, throughout the «>. 

■■VENUS," 173-5, Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 




SOME EPISODES IN 

B.S.A. HISTORY. 


THE 

WAR OFFICE 
ADOPTS ' 
B.S.A. FITTINGS 


W ITHIN a few years of B.S.A, 
Cycle Fittings being intro¬ 
duced, riders in every land 
were using them, while in 
the cycle trade generally B.S.A. became 
the standard for all cycle parts. The 
B.S.A. prestige still further advanced 
in 1902 when the War Office, after 
many years experience of the high 
quality and absolute reliability of B.S.A. 
Rifles, adopted B.S.A. Fittings for Mili¬ 
tary Bicycles. One factor to influence 
this decision was undoubtedly the guar¬ 
anteed interchangeability of every B.S.A. 
Part. This is an important feature of 
all B.S.A. Bicycles and Motor Bicycles, 
and of the utmost value to the thou¬ 
sands of military riders using B.S.A. 
machines in the great war. 


... SMALL ARMS COMPANY LIMITED. 


ISEESE 

1 

life 





O’GRADY SAYS 



TAKE 


BEECHAM5 

PILLS 




'liw ,r 
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IN THE FORWARD ARJ>:A HI RING THE ADVANCE . A CANADIAN FIEI.D AMBIT ANCF 


TO MEET THE DIFFICULTY CAUSED BY THE PRESENT SHORTAGE OF TEA WE ASK 
OUR CLIENTS TO INCLUDE IN THEIR ORDERS A PROPORTION OF COFFEE & COCOA. 

WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 

PURE COFFEES - - 1/8, 1/10, 2/- & 2/4 per lb. 

PURE COCOAS - - - 2/6 & 3/- 

UNITED KINGDOM TEA Co.,Ltd.iPAULST.,L0ND0N,E.c.2 

TEA MERCHANTS* BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KINC AND TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The PUREST and SOFTEST TABLE WATERS in the WORLD. 

BURROW’S $at v !rs 

Bottled only at the historic ST. ANN’S SPRING, MALVERN. 

. If any difficulty in obtaining, please write W. & J. BURROW. LTD, The Spring MALVERN ; or 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING STORES. CLUBS. HOTELS. BUFFETS, &C. Adv.ni.mg Dept, 84 . Queen Victoria Sl^. L^don.E.C j J^M«e of neare .1 Reuikr. and Booklet. 


“P.D.” 

PETER DAWSON 

“P.D.” 

SCOTCH 

- OLDEST AND BEST SCOTCH WHISKY - 

Head Offices: 82-84. GREAT CLYDE STREET. GLASGOW. 

SCOTCH 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 

WASTED DAILY ! ^ 







to PHILLIPS, 




City Officii: 

14. Bouverie Street. HiaJ Office 

F..C.4. BATTERSEA. S.W. 11. 

•Pkom $362 H, thorn PAime: 2210 Hattnua 4 Hun). 

Price Llmt on Application. 


Business Motors of all sorts and conditions from light Delivery 
Vans to ponderous Transport Lorries, give maximum mobility 
at lowest cost per mile when equipped with 



TJRES, 

19. NFWMAN STREET, OXFORD STKKET, W. 1. 


The modern palatable form of 
Iron Tonic. 

Devoid of all the usual draw - 
backs of Iron Tonics. 


Iron Jelfoids 

THE IRON ‘JELLOID' CO.. I tD. 205. CITY RQAD, LONDON ENGLAND 


Unequalled for Anaemia and 

Weakness in Men, Women 
and Children. Of all Chemists, 
price 1/3, and 31 - per box. 
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CAKES 

as Queen ***% 
Alexandra’s 3T» 
Chef makes 

them. VT 

N OT often is it POS- M. Stfmpfrr. 

_ 1 Chef de Cuisine to 

sible for you to 
trv a recipe evolved by 
the Chef of one of the M stempfer’* 
Royal kitchens, but the r £ c I PE : 
chance is here to-day. sponge CAKE 

M.Stempfer,the world-famous P ; eporlh „, 

cookery genius who presides ^ i ^ 
over the kitchens at Marlborough ^ cornflour 
House, has written for us a ' 

. , . r , j oz. sugar 

special recipe for a war-time ca*e j dessertspoonful 
that everyone can make. Read Goodaii s Egg 
it through carefully, read his Powder, 

endorsement of that wonderful ‘ P int of Mllk 
time - and - money - and - trouble 2 oz - Treacle 
saver—GOOD ALL’S EGG 2 oz. Melted Butter 

POWDER and then decide to 

try the recipe at the first oppor- milk little by little, then 
tuility. As M. Stempfer would the treacle, to obtain a 
himself be the first to admit, smooth P aste - after ‘ 
GOODALL'S EGG POWDER ”” d r- s " ,e m 
is vital to the success of thecake— Put hal[ in a mould . 
as “The Times” analysis proved, Into the other half mix 
no Other is SO rich in valuable some grated chocolate 
phosphates or so strong a correc- and use anotlier mould, 

f- 1 r j • !?• r . i_ bake these two cakes 

tive of the drying qualities of the , , , 

j ^ 1 in a moderate oven for 

present flour. Be sure, therefore, about 40 minutes, 
that you get the genuine Goociuil's. 

GOODALL’S EGG POWDER 

looks quite ordinary—it is just a clean powder and a beautiful 
yellow colour—yet it performs really wonderful things. It will 
save you three-quarters of the cost ot eggs, yet give you cakes as 
light, as rich, as moist, and as delicious as if you had a pre-war 
larder to draw irom. 

M. Stempfer writes: 


I N your Goodall’s F.gg 

Powder I have iound the 
most valuable and efficient 
egg substitute 1 know of,and can 
most confidently recommend it 
to the public as a splendid alter¬ 
native for eggs in cakes, biscuits, 
pastry, puddings, pancakes and 
similar comestibles. 

I appreciate Goodall’s Egg 
Powder thoroughly as a kitchen 
and household necessity of the 
highest order, and my practical 


experience leads me to con¬ 
gratulate you upon a distinct 
economical boon to all interested 
in culinary affairs. 

You have my permission to 
publish this letter and also my 
photograph. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. STEMPFER, 

‘Chef de Cuisine to H.M. Queen 
Alexandra. (President—Club 
Culinaire Franfais.) 


Get a tin or packet from your Grocer to-day. 
I^d. packets ; 8<L and 1/4- tins. 

Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds 


SOME EPISODES IN 

B.S.A. HISTORY. 


COMPLETE 

B.S.A. 

BICYCLES 

AND 

MOTOR BICYCLES 


fM 
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~ THE BIRMINGHAM 


S O popular did B.S.A. Cycle Fittings 
become that the Company was 
continually urged by cyclists to take 
the further step of making complete 
bicycles, and it was to meet the in¬ 
sistent demand that in 1908 complete 
B.S.A. Bicycles were first manufactured 
throughout in the B.S.A. Works. These 
machines were soon known throughout 
the cycling world, and in the following 
year complete B.S.A. Motor Bicycles 
were also placed on the market. 
Throughout these developments the 60 
years reputation of B.S.A. Productions has 
been consistently maintained, and 
^ present day riders of B S.A. 
machines experience the same 
' long and satisfactory service 

which has always been a B.S.A. 
feature. 

SMALL ARMsToMPANY LIM ITETL_____ 




MILITARY OUTFITTERS TO THE ALLIES. 

GAMAGES 

London’s Leading “ RIGHT 
PRICE ” Military Store. 




KHAKI 

UNIFORMS 

(as Illustration.) 

Made of Priority Cloths. 
Patterns Post Free. 

TUNIC, Khaki Whipcord (com¬ 
plete with all new Badges and 
Buttons) .. £.5 10 O 

SLACKS to match, £2 5 0 
Bedford Cord BREECHES. 

£2 10 O 
CAP .. 15/- and 18/6 

BOOTS. 40/-, 45/- & 50/- 
PUTTEES (Spiral» 8/3 & 9/9 

We supply Cup Burs. Wings, Crowns, 
Buckles. &c. Write fo: Prices. 

THE “SERVICE” 
TRENCH COAT 

This coat is made from a specially 
prepared fabric scientifically 
treated by a new process. Rain¬ 
proof to a degree hitherto un¬ 
attainable, smartly cut and well 
tailored. Light in weight. Lined 
same material as outside of coat 
. and interlined oil fabric. All sizes 
- instock. Perfect fit guaranteed. 

; price 70/- PO ux FREE ~ 


8 (rotation* for 
ffieers* Uni¬ 
form* and all 
Military Re 


Up-to-date 
Military 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


: Tunic A Slack* | 
• .nadefrom AIR j 
j FORCE BLUE : 
: Patterns and j 
! Price • Post : 
Free. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 












































































THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITYI BOOK DEPOSITORY 





